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THE RAMAOHARITAMANASA AND THE RAMAYANA, 
BY 1. P. TESSITORI; UDINE (ITALY). 


(Continued from Vol, XLT. p. 288.) 
Ayodhyakanda, 
(10) The supreme desire of the old Dacaratha is that he may 866 Rima's coronation in his 
lifetime ३ । 
C, II, 1, 96-37 (2, II, 1,19): 2. C. MII, 1, 10: 
atha rijio babhivai 'va vriddhasya chirajivinah | pritir eshi | (eaba ke ura abhilisha asa... |) 
katham Rimo raj syin mayi jtvati | 36 |) esha by aay ipa achhata jubarija-padn Rama- 
paré pritir hridi samparivartate | kadai nama satam drak- | hith dew naresn ॥ 
shyimy abhishiktam abam priyam jj 37 || R. ©. M., IL, 4, 3* ; 
mohi achhata yaha hoi achhihd | 
Talast Dasa, in the first of the two quotations given above, ascribes to all the citizens what 
Valmiki bad aseribed to Dacaraths, bat the substance ig the same, The central point of the 
comparison is represented by the phrase mayt jivati, which has been literally translated into don 
achhata and mohi aehAgta, and the correspondence is made still more persuasive by the fact that pu 
०९1४१4८9 in the first quotation from the &. ©. M. is quite superfluous and unjustifiable, | 
(11) Men and women in Ayodhyd, eagar to see Rama's Coronation, look impatiently for the 
mMorming ; ४ 
€, IT, 5, 19 (2, II, 4, 19): >. ¢. M., 1, 11, ॐ .॥° - 
१५१६ by Ayodhyanilayah sastribilikulo jenah | RimAbhi- | kahahinh Parasapara loga logil | 
Shekam dkdikshann dkiikshann udayam raveh || 19 ||. | kali lagana bhali ketika bara | , 
48. 6 ; 
sakala kahahim kaba hoihi kali; , 
(12) Valmtki, in order to depict Manthari’s passion, makes use of the metaphors: dahyamind 
krodhena (C, II, 7, 13) and daAyamdnd’nalens'va (i4id, 21), which might have been the origin of 
Talast Disa's expression > (Rdmo-tilaku suni) bhd wra-ddAd (I, 13, 2), 
(18) [t bas always been a rule in the Solar race that the eldest son should be king and his 
younger brothers obey his commands, This argument, which Valmiki pute forth several times 
in his AyodAy@éd@nda in favor of Rama's consecration, is picked up by Tulasi Disa and caused to 


2 THEINDIAN ANTIQUARY [Jaxvany, 1015. 
be uttered by Kaikeyi, when she is trying to convince Manthari that it is quite right that Rima 
should be made king : 

£, 11, 73, 20; 22 (B wanting): | &R.C. M., II, 16,4: 
asmin kule hisarveshim jyesh{ho rajye"bhishichyate|apare | jejha svimi sevaka laghu bhil) 
bhritaras tasmin pravartante sam@hitil | 20 | satatam | yaba dinakara-kula riti subii || 
rajaputresha jyeshtho rjibhishichyate | rijiim सक्षी samam — 
tat syid [kshvikinim viceshatah || 22 || 

C, 11, 79, 7* (¢, IL, 86, 10): 
jyeshthasya rijata nityam ochita hi kolasya nah | 

0, II, 102, 2 (8, II, 11], 2): | 
cigvato "yam sadi dharmah sthito "smisn, .. | इच्छा 
putre sthite riji na kanlyfn bhaven nripah |j 2 || . | 

(14) Dacaratha stoops over Kaikeyl, who 3 lying on the ground full of anger, and touches 
her with his hands : 

¢, If, 10, 27* (7, If, 9, 6) R. C. M., II, 25, 9: 
parimpijya cha pivibhyam .. , द inet c 

(15) Dacaratha asks Kaikeyl who has dared to vex herand what he is to do in order to 
punish the offender, and saya that be himself, as well as all bis family, is at her disposal : 

¢, I, 10, 31 च्यव @. (2, 77, 9, 10 and f.): R. €. M., I, 26, 1-2, 5: 
(...¥yfidhim achakshva bhimini) | kasya va "pipriyam karyam | anshita tora priyi kei kinha | kehi 
kena va vipriyam kritam || $1 || kah priyam labhatam adya | doi sira kehi Jama chaha linha | 
ko vi sumshad apriyam |... . |) 32 || avadhyo vadbyatam | kabu kebi raikohi karasiith nares | 
ko vii vadhyah ko vi vimochyatam | daridrah ko bhaved kaho kehi nripahi nikisaiim desi |}... 
wdhyo dravyavin va ‘py akifichanal | 35 || abam cha hi | [नकत prina इ sarabasu more | 
madiyic cha sarve tava vaca'nugih | , | parijana praji sakala baea tore |... 

The passage 18 quite identical, even in form, in both the poema. 

(16) Kaikeyi insists on demanding that the king sbould keep his promise and alleges the 
examples of others who gare their life and property to keep their word. This we find in both 
the poems, only the examples quoted differ, as Valmiki (C, I[, 12, 43 and #@.; ¢, 11, 14, 4 and @. 
F; 8,11,11,4 and #.) quotes those of Cibi, Alarka and Sagara, whilst Tulasi Disa (11, 50, 7, quotes 
those of Cibi, Dadhichiand Bali, The example, of Bali, however, has a correspondence in the 2. 
(C, IL, 14,11= 8, 71, 11, 9°10". 

(17) Dararaths wishes the day of Rima’s banishment would never break : 

C, If, 13, 17° (B wanting): R. €. M., 11, 87, 2*: 
na prabhatam tvaye ‘chchhimi nice nakehatrabbishite || 17 |j | (0५10) , , , bridaya mandva 

bhorn jani hol | 

(18) On the morning of the day fixed for the coronation, Rima ia called to the king's presence, 
where, seeing his father lying on the ground in # miserable condition and not being addressed by 
him, he begins to suspect that the king must be angry with him, and sska Easikey! what is the 
offence which has made his father angry: 








©, H, 18, 11 (8, 11, 15, 18) : R. 6. M., II, 42, 748; 
kachcbin may 04 "paraddham ajidndd yena me piti| kupitas | bh4 mohi tet kachhu bada apari- 
tan mama ‘chakshva.. . 000 || 14 tem mohi na kahata kachho 


780 | mori sapaths tohi kahn sati- 
bhad |. 
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(19) In the &, 0. Af, (11, 44, 9-10) Dacaratha prays Civa that Rama may disregard his 
command and refose to goto the woods, The same wish Valmiki ascribes to Dacaratha in the 
A. (¢, IT, 12, 86). 

(20) Raima, in order to dissuade Sita from her resolution to follow him to the exile, draws a 
sketch of the hardships of the forest, insisting particularly on the following points : (1) sleeping on the 
bare ground ; (2) wearing bark-garmonts; (3) living on froits, bulbs and roots and fasting 
occasionally when that natural food is acanty २ 

C, Il, 28, 1tand@ (8, 1], 28, 20 and #:) क, 0. M,, 11, 62, 9-10 ; 
supyate parpapsyyasu svayambhagnisu bhiitale 1... | bbami-ssyana balakala-basana asaaa 
॥ 11 ॥ shoriitram cha samtoshah kartavyo niyatitmana | kanda-phala-mils | te ki sada saba 
phalair vrikshavapatitaih . - = , ॥ 12 |) uparigag cha dina milabith samaya eamaya anu- 
kartavyo ... | jatabhirag cha karlavyo valkaldmbara- | kills || 
dhitanam | 15 |... . || yathilabdhena kar- 
tavyah samtoshas = = = = | yathi ‘hérair vanacharaih 
coow [| {7 ॥ | 

The last point is better developed in : 

5, 11, 28, 22 (¢ wanting) : 
vaneahy alabhyamane cha yaoye milaphale panab | bahdny ahdni vastavyam nirihirsir randcrayaih 
॥ 22). 

(21) Stt& answers that a layer of grass will be for her the most delightfal bed and that {rnits 
aod roots will be as sweet as ambrosia, provided she be near Rima 

©, 11, 50, 14-15 (8, 11, 30, war): ९, ¢. M., Tl, 66, 25 
gadvaleshu yadi gigye vanintarranagochara | kuthistara- | kuss-hisalaya-sithart suhif | pra- 
payukteahu kim syit sukhataram tatah || 14 || patram | bhu-sathga maiju Manoja-tarat || 
phalam yat ta alpam vi yadi vi baho | dasyase | kands 7018 phala amia ahird | 
svayam abritya tan me ‘mritarasopamam || 16 || 
and protests she will never get weary on the way : 

¢, 17 30, 117 (B, IT, 30, 127) : १, ©. M., I, 67,19: 
na cha me bhavita tatra kacchit pathi paricramah | . | ntohi maga chalata na hoihi hart |. 

(22) After 8149 has been given permission to follow ber spouse, Lakshmana grasps his 
brother's feat, wishing to be allowed to accompany him: 

© IT, 31, 1and # (2, II, $1, dena) : | R. ©. M., 71, 70, 1-2: 
ovam crutvd sa samvidam Lakshmagash pirvam agatah | | samichira 108 Lachhimana piye | 
bishpaparyikolamukhab cokam sodhum agaknuvan || ] ॥ | byikuls bilashe-badana uthi 009 ye | 
sa bhritug ९४५२४ १५ gidbam nipidya Raghanandanah .... | kampa pulaka tana १५४१४०४ 89717; | 

| gabe ९1097898 ati-prema adhtra ||. 

(23) In the द. 0, M. Sumitré instructs Lakshmaga to take heed that Rims and 814 live 
happily in the woods and forget their father, mother, friends and relations and the pleasares of the 
city. This can be traced back to a passage in the R. where Sita says she will never think, while 
in the wooda, of her parents, nor of the palace, which she has renounced : 


©, IT, 30, 16 (2, TT, ॐ, 18) : GC. M., Tl, 75, oto: 
88 mitur oe pitas tatra 87191180 ¶ 877 na 7०70878 | . upadesa yaha jehi jita tumbare 
Rama Siya sukha pavahith | pitn- 
| mitu-priya- parivira-pura-sukha su- 


rati bans bisarivehich |. 
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(24) Samitra instructa Lakshmanato regard Rima os Dacarstha, Sita as herself and the 
forest as Ayodhyii 
0, Il, 40, 9 (5, 11, 39, 116-12"): 
Rimam Dacaratham viddhi mam viddhi Janakitmajim | 
Ayodhyiim atsvim viddhi.... 


ॐ. C. M., 11, 74, 2" 

‘tits tumbiri mata Baideb! | pita 
Rima saba 00571 sanehi || Avadha 
| tahiirch jahorh Rama-nivasii | . . 

(25) Tha citizens accompanying Rama into the exile awake in the morning after the first halt, 
and, not seeing Rama any more, burat into lamentations, and cursing their lives bereft of Rima, 
pray to die: 

©, Il, 47, 7 (B wanting): 

ihai’ va nidbanam yima mabiprasthinam eva vi | Rimena 

rahitdndm no kim artham jivitam hitam || 7 || = = = itl "ve 
. | vilapanti .... 





R. C, M., Ul, 86, छः 
dhiga jivana Raghublra-bibina | 
joum pai priya-biyoga Bidhi kinha | 
tou kass marana na mimge dinbé || 
ehi bidhi kargta pralipa-kalip&|... 

(26) Rima, when taking leave of Sumantra, implores him to do everything in hia power so 

that the king may not grieve on his account : 

C, 71, 52, 22° (B wanting): R. €, M., TT, 96, 2: 
yathi Dacaratho riji mim na cochet tatha kura || 22 ||. saba bidhi 8०1 karatabya tomhire | 
dukha 99 piva pitu gocha hamire || 





(97) Sita’s prayer to the Gaiga : 
€, 11, 52, 62 and ६, (B, 71, 52, 17 ana #.): R.C. 2, 11, 108, 23: 
Vaidehi praijalirbhitva tim oadim idem sbravit | 82 || | Siya Surasarihimm kahou kara jorf 
putro Dacarethasyi’ yam mahirijasya dhimatah | nidecam | mtu manoratha puraiibi mort | 
palayaty enam Gange tvadabbirakshitah || 83 || chaturdacs pati devara samga # ०७19 bahorl | 
hi varshagi samagriny ushya kinane | bbritrd saha mayfé | fi karaiim jehi pijd tori ||. 
hai ‘va punah pratyigamishyati || 84 || tatas tvam devi 
subbage kehemena punar igata | yakehye pramedita Gaige | 
sarvakimasampiddhini ॥ 85 ॥ +=, =, oe कृष्यः era. 
mahibabur maya bhritri chasamgatah | Ayodbyim vanavi- 
eat tu pravicaty anagho ‘naghe || 91 || 


(28) Samantra, on hig retarn after having accompanied the three exiles to the woods, relates 

to Decaratha Rima’s and Lakshmona’s mesenges : 
B, 71, 58, 22 ana. (£, 11, 58, 21 ana #,): 

+ Yaktavyo Bhorato vachanin mama| ... | २२|| ¢veyi 
guerishyamino mim na cochati yathd nripsh | matenehfd 
arhesi tathi kartum ity api ni¢chayam || 23 || ssmam 
mitrishu sarvisa vartetha iti chi’ brarit |... . || 24 |) 25 [I 
ishadrosha paritas tu Saumitrir idam abravit |... 


R. 0. M., 17, 152, 9? ana श. 
kababa samdesu Bharata ke 
aye | , + 
-8€ १९१ mitu sakala same 
ep | eee 
tita bbimti tehi rikhabs rif 
| cocha mora jebi karai na kad || 
Lashana षह kachhu bachsoa 
kathora |... 

As regards Slt4, both in the R. and in the 2. ©, M., Samantra says she was co moved that 
she could utter no words. The correspondence is so mach the more significant as neither Vilmiki 
nor Tulaa! 153 had mentioned Sita when describing Sumantra’s taking Jeave from the exiles, Had 
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not Tulasi Disa kept strictly close to the R., it would be dificult to explain ag a mere chance that 
he should have made the same omission as his predecessor had : 

B, U1, 58, 34 ana त, (C, IT, 98, S4and @,): 2. ¢. +, 152, 910: 
Jdnak! ta vinievasya bishpachchhannasvara orips | bhite~ | kabhi prandma kachha (६809798 . liys 
pasrishtachitte'va yikshamini samantatah || 34 || adrishtapir- | Siya bhai sithila sancha | thakita ba- 
Vayyasani rijaputri yacasvint | paryacroradan’ dini-nai ’va | chanalochana sajala polaka-pallavita 
mim kimehid abravit || 36 || udikshamipa bhartarara | १०४७ jj. 
-mukhena paricushyaté | mamocha kevalam bishpam mim 
nivrittam avekshya si || $6 |}. ' 

(29) The fastening up their hair, after the mode of the ascetics, which the exiles had adopted 
before crossing the Gaiga (8, I, 52, 2 aca #. = ^, II, 52, 63 ana f.) is not mentioned by Talasi 
Dasa in its proper place, But he does not omit this particular in Sumantra’s relation to Dacaratha 
of what the exiles had done before he took his leave of them : 

R. CG. M., II, 151, 2: 

hota prits bata-chhiru mahgiva | jat@-mokote nije sisa bandva || ¦ 
where आवर्तं is perhaps safficient to show that गणान्नं Dasa bad before his mind the abore-cited 
passage of the #., where Rima gives Guha the command: nyagrodhakshtram dnaya (B, II, 
52,.3 = £, II, 52, 63). 

(30) Samantra goes on to relate bow his horses, after Rama's departure, kept on looking in 
the direction in which Rima had disappeared and neighing and shedding tears ; 


&, UI, 59, + (6, IT, 59, 1): १. CG, M., TI, 142, 8%, 9: 
tato mama nivriltasya turagé bishpariklavih | Ramam | dekki dakhina-disi haya hihindhtr | 
evi'nopacyanto heshamina vichukracuh || 4 || . „ = «+ || छ trina charahim na 
| Piyshim jola mochshim lochana- 
bari | . 


(31) Talast Dasa's account of what happened after Davaratha’s death harmonizes perfectly in 
its main lines with Valmiki's description, though the latter is of course much more diffuse. In fact 
the succession of the particalars is exactly the same in the R. C. M,, asin the R., कंठ. : (1) [भवार 
tations of the women in the ‘seraglio (8, 11, 68, ॐ ; ©, Il, 66, 1623; R. €. M., II, 156, 34); 
(2) affliction of the citizens and their lamentations (8, II, 68, 52-557 ८, 11, 66, 4-29; ROC, M., 171; 
156, 6-8) ; (3) the breaking of the day and the gathering of the council (B, II, 69, 1 + 0; TI, 67, 
1-3; R, C.M., II, 156, 8). 

Moreover, there are in this passage of the R, C. M. two unquestionable reminiscences of the ङ, 
to wit, where Tulast Disa says the citizens regretted that the sun of the Solar race had set and 
where he says that everybody was abusing Kaikeyi. They can be traced back to the following pass 
agea of the R.: . : 

5, 11, 68, 54 (€, IT, 66, $} : 

hataprabha dyaor iva bhiskaram vind... . | rarija si nai'va bhricam mahapurt ... . 
B, 11, 68, 5 {€, Il, 66, a9) : 
nariy cha niryac cha bbricirtamiuasi vigarhayanto Bharatasya mitaram | , ,,, 

(32) Bherata’s hasty travel from Rajagriha to Ayodhya, which is described at length by 
Valmiki (B, 7, 78; ©, 11,71), is condensed to leas than within only half a chaupdi by Tulast Disa: 

R. £. M., IT, 158, 1; 

chale samira-bega haya himke | nighata earite esila bana bamke | 
but that half chawpdf containg a complete summary of what Valmiki says in his fuller account, 
where Bharata is likewise represented as crossing rivers, foreats and mountains, fatiguing his horses 
and vying in speed with the wind. As to this last point, namely, the comparison of Bharate's 
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speed to that of the wind, 1 think it is suificient to prove that Talasi Disa, when writiog his 
chale samfra-ega, had in mind the following cloka of the R. : 

B, 11, 73,7 (@, 1, 71, 8): 

rijaputro mahabahur atittkehnopacobhitam | 
bhadram bhadrena yinena Mirutah kham iva “bhyayit || 7 | 

(33) Tulas! Disa relates how Kaikey!, seeing Bharata greatly disconcerted on hearing of Rama's 
banishment, tried to console him with words, the only result of which was to exasperate him more 
and more, like salt applied to a burn: 

R. C. M., 11, 161, 1: 

bikals biloki sutahi aamujhAvati | manahum jare para lona Iagivati | 

Now the example of the salt applied to a wound to indicate pain added to pain ia found in the 
R. in Bharata’s talk to Kaikey! ; in fact, in both poems it oocurs in the ame situation, just ap in 
both it refera to Bharata’s grief ; 

B, 11, 75, 15: 

vrane kshiram vinikshiptam duhkbe dubkham nipdtitam | 
(£, II, 73, aa; 
dohkhe me dobkham akaror vrane kabirami vi ‘dadil | ). 

(34) Tolasi Disa relates how Bharata in the couch of Fuga, on which Rima and Sita had slept 
ander the tree at Criigavera, discovered some kanakabindavah from Siti's ornaments and placed 
them reverently upon his head. The same discovery Bharata makes in the #., and it is noteworthy 
that the two poems agrea not only in that particular, but even in the use of the same term : 





B, If, 96, 16 (€, 11, 88, 14): R. C. M., 11, 199, 8; 
manye sébharand soptd yatha avabhavane puri |, १४६7४ tatra | kanaka-bindu dai chdrika dekhe | 
hi dricyante cirpih kanakabindavah || 16 ||. rikhe 8189 5178 cama lekhe |, 


(35) Valmiki says that Bharats, on his way to the woods to take back Rims, in the 
maitramuhdria (riz, in the third muAdrfa from the rising of the sun), along with his retinne 
entered Prayiga alter having crossed the Gatga. From this statement it can be inferred that 
the crossing of the river lasted two muhdrias, Tulasl Disa keeps strictly close to Vilmitki’s 
computation of the time: 


B, IL, 97, 37 (C, IL, 89, 21): R, C. H., IL, 202, 9a; 
४३ 5०१४ dhvajint Gaigam disaih samtarita tada | maitre | १७११४१३ chiri maham 008 saba piri |; 
muhirte prayayau Prayigavanem ottamam || 27 |, R. C. M., 11, 203, 9a: 
Bharata tisare pabara keham kinks 
prabesa Prayiga | . 


(36) Tulasl Diss narrates how Rima, at the sight of the sadness of the citizens in Bharnia’s 
retinue, took pity on them, and by embracing themall removed their grief; and then admonishes his 
readers not to marvel at the Lord’s power to embrace in a moment soch an immense multitude 
(R. C. M., 17 244, 1-4). Even this particular, pervaded aa it seems by Tulas!t Diaa's peculiar 
manneriam, can be traced back to the following passage of the 2. : 

ॐ, If, 111, ह (2, IL, 103, 47): 

tin narin bishpapirnikshin samikehya cha sodabkhitin | 
paryashvajata dharmajiah pitrivan mitrivach cha sab || 51 jj. 
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Disa as bulisa-Fafhora.,.kalu bint | (AK, C. M., U1, 247, 5¢): Valniki in the corresponding 
passage has the same image of the thanderbolt, only more developed : 

B, 11, 111, 910 (0, 11, 103, 2-3) : 

fam ta vajram ivo’ tsrishtam १०४१९ Danavarina | 

vigvajram Bharateno 'ktam amanojiam nicamya tu || 9 || 

pragribya bald Ramo "tha pushpitigro drumo yatha | 

vane paracand krittas tathd bhimanu papita sah | 104). 

(33) Bharata before taking any deliberation consulta Rama's sandals: 
9, U, 124, 13-17 (£, 11, 115, 23-24) : R.C, M,, IL, 325, 9-10: 

tatas tu Bharatah crimin abhishichya'ryapaduke | salalavya- | nita piijata prabbu-pimvarl priti na 
janam tatra dhiirayimisa cha svayani || 16 || piduke tv | hridaya saméti | mimgi maimgi 
abhishichya’the Nandigrame porottame,| Bharatah cisanam प karata taja-kija babu bham- 
sarvam pidukabhyam nyavedayat || 17 ||. ti jj. 

(39) The scratebing of the ground with one’s toes, which Tulasi Dasa more than once mentions 
as a token of grief, is algo found in the #. I quote for the comparison two passages from 
the dyodhkydhdnda : 

B, 11, 80, 15 (C wanting) : KC. M,, 11, 781, 6? : 
tam avdkcirasam bhimim charanigrena Raighavam | | mali nakha likhana [कहकर saba 
Filikhantam uvachi’ rtam Vasishtho bhagavan rishih || 15 ||. | sochana ||. 
| Aranyakinda, 

(40) Tulasi Disa begins the Aranyakfoca by saying that he basalready sung the great affection 
shown by the citizens and Bharata, and that he will then¢eforward sing the acts that Rama wrou glit 
in the forest. No doubt Tulasi Dasa refers here to the sarga 105 of the Ayodhydtdnda in B, 
where Valmiki describes Rama's andSita’s pastimes in acave of the Chitrakita and then the 
episode of the crow. Tulasi Disa joins the two parts together, condensing the first part within 8 
single chanpédi and describing the second one at some length, bot with great alterations, Here is 
the chaupdé replacing the first part of the sarga: 

7. ¢, M., IU, 1, 34: 

eke bara chani kusuma sohiye | nija kara bhishana Rama baniye | 
Sttahi pahiriye prabho sidera | baithe phatika-sila para sundara || 

With the fow touches above Tolast Dasa sums up imperfectly tho whole enbstance of the verses 
B, 11, 105, 1-30, in which it is described how Raima, alter showing Sttd the Chitrakiita and the 
Mandikini, entered with her into a cave in the mountain, eat down upon a rock (yildpatta, gild) to 
take rest, and then placed the ‘i/ata on her with his finger, which he had rubled on a picce of 
arsenic, and adorned ber hair with flowers. 

The secoml part of the sarga, namely the episode of the crow (41, II, 105, 33-54), is narrated 
somewliat differently by Tulasl Disa. ‘The crow for Tulast Disa ia none oles than Jayanin, [ndra’s 
gon, in the disguise of a bird. There ia no mention of Jayantain 7, 11, 105; but 19 another passage 
of the R, (common to C, B), where the sawo episole is repeated, we find Tolast Dasa’s tersion, 
which ia certainly o later interpretation of the episode : 

B, प, 68, 9 (C, V, 67, 10): 

sutah kila sa Cakrasya vayasah patatim varal) | 

Tulasi Disa maintains the point of the loss of one eye, but does not explain it as Valmiki does, 

ao that the fact looks strange and obscure in the 7. ©. M., as a reader who isnot acquainted with 
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the &. will not be able to see the precise reason for which the crow had to be deprived of one eye, but 
will think it a panishment in open contrast with the Lord's mercy, to which the crow had just 
appealed, , 

(41) In the #., after Carabhaiga’s ascent to heaven, 9 great maltitade of ascetics flock to Rima 
from every side and implore his protectioa from the rdkzhasas who are infesting the forest. And in 
the course of their appeal they cay to him : 

B, II, 10, 174.184 (C, II, 6, 16); 

chi pacya garirani munioim bhivititmandm || 17 ॥ 
hatinfim Rama rakshobhir bahinim babodh& vane | 

Talasi Disa catches the allasion given by Valmiki, and vivifies the image by making Rime 
actually see heaps of bones in the forest and ask the ascetics in his company about them ; 

R.¢C. M., UL, 11, 6; 

asthi-samiba dekhi Raghuriyaé | pichhd muninhs ligi sti-diyé jj. 
(42) Agastya advises Rima to take up his abode in the Pafichavati in order to protect the 


ascetics there : 
B, Ill, 19, 2° = © UI, 13, 2: R. C. M., 11, 15; 17: 
api ch ‘tra vasan Rima'tipasin pilayishyasi | 21 ॥ . bisa karabu {ahath Raghu-kola- 
raya | kijiya sakala moninba para 
diya |. 


(48) Carpanakba presents herself to Rama after having ossumed a beautiful form and ad- 
dresses him with a gentle smile: 
5, 111, 23, 25 (C wanting): 


si "bhigamya mabibahom bhitva vai kimardpig! |strisva- | ruchira ripa dbari prabbu pahith 
bhivam puraskritya sasmitam vikyam abravit || 26 || jai | boll bachana bahute musukai 

Mark how literal Tulasi Dasa's rendering of the passage is, 

„ (44) Tulasi Disa goes on to describe how Rima, upon hearing Qirpanakhi's proffer of 
herself, looked at Siti, and then in reply advised the réivhasi to court Lakshmana, who was 
still a bachelor. Though Rama’s act of looking at Siti might admit of various explanations, 
even without referring to the R. (see Baija Nitha’s commentary), yet there is no donbt that 
Tolast Disa has borrowed it from Vilmiki's corresponding pastage : 

B, 117 23, 45 (C wanting): | 2. ©. M., II, 19, 11%: 
etat ta vachanam ¢rutvi rikshasy4 hy atidirunam |iksham | Sitahi chitai kaht prabho bita |. 
chakre tad’ Sitim Lakshmanam cha mahibbujah | 45 | . 

(45) According to the R., the rf@tshasas make two expeditions to avenge the disfigured 
Qiirpanskha: the firstone of 14 men, the second one of 14,000 men. Tulast Dasa foses 
both expeditions together into a single one of 14,000 men. Seeing the big rékshasa army 
nearing, Rima enjoins his brother to take 8114 into a cave. Lakahmanga obeys and starte st ` 
onee with 3118, taking his bow and arrows in his hand Pr ery 


2. ¢. M., 171, 19, 7: 





B, III, 30, 18 (©, LT, 24, 15) | क 
ovam uktas tu Rimeoa Lakshmanah saha Sltayi , carin | raheho 88] (>, as prabho kai 
idiya chipam cha guhim durgim upigrayat || 16 | bint | chale sabita Ori sara-dhanu- 


| we pint ॥ 
Then Rima arms himself, Valmiki saya he puts on his armour and therewith shines like 
the rising. sun which has dispelled the darkness, Tulast Disa bas the same image of the 
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rising sun, but does uot explain it, ३.८.) does not tell the reason Of Riima's being compared to 


the 8011 ३ 














` =, Tif, 30, 18 (८ IIE, 24, 17): | it. ¢. M., TIT, 20, 19; 
sa tend दप kavachens vibbishital | rarajaRamas | , , , . . bila-rabihimh  gherate 
timirain -vidhiya ‘rka ivo ‘dital ॥ 18 || | dannja | 
The réishasas become quite paralized with amazement at the sight of Rama's majeaty 
B, 111, 20, 93 (€ wanting) ; Mt, €, af, TI, 21, 1: 


drishtva tu Righavam sarve rikshasa yuddhadarmadih | | prabiu biloki sara sakahith Da 
athitah parvatasamkical) paramam Visitayam gataéh (/33|{/ dit | thakita bhat rajanichara- 


dhiri | 
‘The 14,900 r@&shras rain upon Rima weapons of every description : 
B, UI, 31, $ (£, 111, 35, 7): १. €. M., ITT, २1, 19:90 


tatas tam bhimakarminam kruddhih sarve nigicharth | | sivadhdna hoi dhiye jini ssbala 
gastrair ninividhikirair abhyavarahag sudurjayam ||6 ||. | ardti | lige barashana Ramo para 
astra sastra baba bhamti Ik. 

(46) Tolasi Disa goes on saying that the rétsAoses stricken by Rima’s shafts fell.to the 
ground like monntains, Uowever nataral may be the comparison of the monstrous bodies 
of the rifkshasss ६3 mountains, and however common it is both in the 7. and inthe R. C. 
M., yet 16 eeems to me thotin the present passage of the 4. ©. 31, euch a comparison looks 
rather unjustified, and is not clear except by a reference to the corresponding passage in the द, 
from which it is certainly derived : 

B, I, 31, 25-23 (¢ wanting }: 7.८. अ, IT, 23,10: 
kecbid banapravegais tu nirbhinnakavachi rane | achchnir chikkarata ligata bana |dhara parata 
gaganam avicya tato’ gachchhan rasitalam || 25 || mahadri- kudhara-samdna || . 
githara karan aftjanichalasampnibhin | khecharin pitayamiisa | 
rikshasin dharanitale || 26 ॥. 

(47) Before describing the fight with the rftsharsas, Vilmtki eays that the gods were in fear for 
Rama on seeing him facing 14,000 foes alone, Tulast Dasa maintains that partiealar, but 
puts it qaite ont of place, ns he mentions it at atime when Rima has already nearly completed the 
destruction of the rikshagag : 

प, III, 30, 20-21 (^, III 24, 23-24): RE. 0, M., II, 22, 27 + 
tato १637801 370 09773) siddbig cha saba chiranaih | dchth | इत darata caudaha sabasa preta 
paramasamtraalé gubyakig cha parasparam || 20 || ehaturdaca | biloki eka Avadha-dhant | 
eabasrini rakshasim bhimakarmanim | ekag cha Ramo 
dharmitmé katham yaddham bhavishyati || 21 |), 

(48) According to Valmiki, Rima harled upon the r@kshasaa the gindharrdstra, which had 
the effect of dementing them in such a way that everyone saw the image of Rima:in each of his 
comrades, and eo they all perished killing each other. Tulast Dasa closely follows Valmiki's 
narrative : 

B, 101, 31, 40.47 ( C wanting) : R. C. M., 171, 22, 22-30 
tatas to rikshasis tatra gandharvistrena mohitéh | 46 jj |... miyd-niths ati-autuka kary- 
ayam Rimas tv ayam Rima iti kilena choditah | anyonyam | ac | dekhahit parasapara Rima kari 
samare jaghnour utpatya paramayudhaih || 47 || saingtima ripu-dala lari maryan || 
; Rima Rima kabhi tann tajabith 
purahim pada nirbana | 

In the shore passage fromthe F.C. M. it is said that the rakshasas die crying: Riéma! 
Réma! Wow if one looks at the Hind! text only, one will not be able to find out the exact reason 
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of the rdkshasas’s crying: Réma! Rama! To nscertain it one must refer to the parallel passage in 
the A., where it is plainly enid that the riéikshasaa, believing that they saw Rama in everyone of their 
companions, rush upon one another crying; ayom Hdmo! ‘yam Ramah! (‘this is Rima ! this is 
Rima !"). That the Hindi passage is not clear without a reference to the R, is sufficiently proved by 
the fact that Mr, Growse quite misunderstood its meaning in his translation, which runs as follows : 
^+ the Lord .... having power over all illusion, wroaght a prodigy and while they were yef looking 
at one another he Anished the battle and the army of the enemy a.| pe.ished Sighting crying ‘ Rama 
Rana’ as their soul loft their body ; they thus attained beatitude,"’ 

(49) Ravana wants to secure MGricha’s help for carrying off Sita, but Miricha 17168 to dissuade 
him from provoking sucha tremendons hero as Rama; and eays he has already tasted in 
battle his strength as, when smitten by # single arrow of Rama, he was driven toa distance of a 
handred yojanas; from that tims on he his lived in continuous apprehension of Rama's appearing 
and wherever he looks he sees his terrible foe: 

B, II, 43, 2234 (©, IIT, 39, 15-17) : R..C. M., 101, 27, 7: 
api Rimasahasrigi bhitah pa-yaimi Rivann | Ramabbitam | bhai mama kite bhriga ki niim 
idam sarvam aranyam pratibluiti me || 32 || vrikehe vrikehe | jabam taham maim dekhaim dou 
cha pazyni chirakpishndjindmbaram | carachipadharam Ra- bhiat |- 
mam picahastam iva ‘ntakam || 32 || Ramam 6१६ "nupacyimi 
rabiteshy &kulesa cha | drishtvd svapnagato Rimam adbbra- | 
mami vichetanal || 34 ||. 

(50) In the R. Ravana menaces Miricha with death, who declines to help him out of fear of 
Rima, and gives him toa choice: either # probable death at the hands of Rama, or a most certain 
death at his own bands, in case he should refuse to obey : 

B, 111, 44 31, (¢, 1177 40, 27): 

faidya tam jivitasameayo va mrityur dhroyas te ‘dye may& vircdbya | evam yathived viga 
payye buddbya yad rochate tat kara yach cha pathyam || 31 || 

It is clear that Tolasi Disa bad before his mind that alternative, when he wrote that Maricha 
resolved to obey, after having seen that either way he must die: 

२. C. M., III, 28, 51; 

ubbaya bhimti dekha nija marand | taba tikes Raghonfyaka-sarandi |. 

(51) “The apparition of the golden deer in the hermitage, Siti's longing for ita skin, Rama's 
parsnit of it, the fight and death of thedeer and itacalling out * Lakahinana ! LaksAmana !' at the 
moment of dying, are nartated in quite identical terms both in the R. and inthe R.C.M, Ae > 
specimen of Tulasi Disa’s close dependence on Villmiki'’s narrative in this episode, 1 quote the 
parallel passages, describing the trick of the deer of keeping itself now near, now far, now in sight, । 
now hidden, in order to take Réma lore away : 

B, ILI, 50, ५ -7 ; 
ga cha Rimabhayodvigno Maricho Dandake vane || 4 || babhi- 
vi'ntarhitas tatra kehandt ponar adricyata | esho "yam कृश 

etl'ti vegaviin Ragharo yaya || & || mubdirtid eva dadrice 
muhirtin na prak&cate| ativritia [चद] lobhayan oa Ra- 
ghiittamam | 6 || krachid drishtah kvachin asgtah kvachit: 
trisich cha vidrutah|....- | 

(52) Tulast [0553 8 description of the beauty of the Pampa forest in the spring and of its 

effect on the mind of Rima, berelt of Bita (ITT, 40-41), is derived from Vilmiki’s sarye B, 1H, 








R. ^. M., ILL, 29, 115: 
kababurm nikets puni diri paral | 
kabshawka, pragatai kabahom chha- 
p&i || pragatata durata karata chhala 
bhdri | chi bidhi prabhuhi gayaii- 
lei dari |. 
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79 (©, 1४4}. Imthis sarge Vilmiki, .oo, describes the beauty of the spring in the forest, where 
wll nature loves and invites. to-love, whilst Rama's mind becomes more and more sad at the sight = 
ॐ 711, 79, 10% (¢, IV, 7 22-28* ): 
vasantakalah pripto’ yam nandvihagakijitah | 
vicailikshivihinasya mama cokavivardhanah || 2 |] 
Saumitre mim soduhkhirtam samtipayati Manmathsh|.. 

Tulasi Dasa takes ap this hint from Vilmtki, and developea it by representing that the God of 
Love hime:lf finds Rims tortured by separation, and encampa against him with his army ; and this 
gives him aw occasion for deacribing at full length Love's-army impersonated in spring (2, C, M., 
III, 41) 

(53) Accorling to Talasi Dasa the Pampiiea lake, not a river. Tulest Dasa. lands the 
parity of its water, agreeing thereby with Valmtki, who gives the Pamp& the constant epithets of: 


gubhajald, ramyardrioahd, 3 








(54) Kame presses to his bosom Sita’s upper garment (uitariya) picked up by Sugriva : 

B., IV, 5, 16 (€, 1V, 6, 18): ९, ^ ~ IV, 6, 6: 
bridi kritva tn bahocas tam alamk4ram artarat jrinih pata ura 19; soche ati kinha || 
eha bahuco bhajaiga iva roshitah || 16 | . 

(55) In the 2, ©. क, Valin reproaches Raima of having killed him by surprise, as the 
hontemean kills his game: 

R. 0. M., TV, 10, s* = 
mireho mohi byadha ki naim | 

No-doubt tae comparison has been suggested to Tulasi! Dasa by the following passage of the F 
where Rawa explains to Valin that, since he was nothing but a monkey, it was nght on his 
part to kill him, as the iunteman kills his game 

B, IV, 17, 1619 (0, 1V, 18, 375-00) : 
vigurabhi¢ cha picsi¢ che द che tividhair nardh f 
pratichchbaanic che drigyag che nighnanti sma bahiin mrigin || 16 ॥ 
pradhavitin avigvastin vicvastin apy avidratan | 
prasuptin aprasuptame che ghnanti mameirthino mrigin ॥ 17 ॥ 
yanti rijarshaye¢ cha’tre mrigayam dharnmakoridah | 
lipyan'e oa cha doshena nighnanto ‘pi mrigdn babiin |j'18 ॥ 
taamat tvam 0109190 yoddhe maya banena vinara | 
ayudhyan pratiyudlyan va saumya gikhimrigo hy asi | 19 |. 

(53) After killing Valin, Rama declines toenter KRishkindhi, on the ground that be has 
promised not to enter any city or village for fourteen years. Then he enjoins Sugriva to enter the 
city and make Adjgada yurardja ;. a8 for himself, he will take up his abode on the mountain close 
by and remain there till the rainy season, [०३६ commenced, is over: 

B, IV, 25,9 aod @. (C, LV, 26, le and त.) : R.C. M., 1V, 13, 29: 
ohaturdacasamil) saumys grimam va yadi vA puram | na | kaba prablia sono Sogrivam hari- 
pravekshyami Hanuman pitur adeca esha me | 9 || 10 || | = | pura na jaum dasa chari barisi, 
evam ०4५7४ Hanimantam Ramah Snogrivam ७078१16 | | gata grishama barashi-ritn ai | 
enam apy Angadem rajan yauvarijye "bhishechayn || 11 ||, | rahiheim nikata saila para chhii || 
prathamo virsbiko misah Crivanah saliliplutah | pravyittdh Aigada sabita Karaho tumbha 
mumya chatvaro तादः cha virshikiime || 12 | na'yam nd- | rajii | 
yogasamayal pravicn tvam purlm imim |iha vatsyimy 
8118111 saumya parvate piyatendriyah || 13 | 
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(57) Next.comes the description of the rainy season, both in the #. and inthe &.C. M. 
(B, IV, 27; ©, 1V, 28; 2. ©. M,1V, 14-16). The phenomena of natore at this time of the 
year give Vialmtki an opportunity for some beautifal similes between them and the person« 
in hig poem ; the same is the case with Tulas! Disa, only his similes ave moral and theological. 
For example the lightoing flashing amidst the clouds appears to Valmiki as Sita being 
carried off by Rivana, whilst to Tulasi Disa it looks like the friendship of the vile, which 
never 12518, Next comes the description :of the autumn (B,1V, 29; C, 1४, 30; RoC. M, TV, 
17-18). 

(58) In the >. C, M, (IV, 25, 1) we find the statement that the monkeys sent in search 
of Sita, wherever they met a rékshasa, killed him with a single buffet of their band: 

katahor hoi nisichara som bbemti | prina lehim eka eka chapeti | 

No doubt Tulasi Dasa generalizes here the fact of the rdishasa killed by Aignda in a | 
mountain-cave with a blew of the palm of his hand (‘‘talend 'bhijaghina" 5, 1V, 48,2 ; 
(^, IV, 48,20); in the R, there is no mention of the monkeys'’s coming across any other 
rakshate on their way. 

(59) Having failed to get tidings of Sita, Aigada declines to tarn back saying; + Should 
I return home without news of Stti now that the term fixed for the return is over, Sugriva 
would certainly put me todeatb. He has been my enemy for a long time and would be glad 
.to profit by that transgression in order to take his revenge; itis not Sogrtva who made 
we yuvardija, but Rima.” Such is Valmiki's meaning in this | + which Tolasi Dasa 
reproduces quite unaltered as to the substance, though more concisely as to form : 

B, IV, 53, 1214 (८, 1 प्र, 53, 17५48, ): RK. ८. M., LV, 37, 63 : 

na ché’ham yauvarijye vai Sugrivena'bhishechitah | nar- | uhaim gaye miribi kapirai || pita 
endre 79 "bhishikto ‘ham Rimega viditatmana || 15 || sa | badhe para miratn mobil | rake 
pirrabaddhavairo mim drishtvi riji vyatikramam | | Rama sibora na ob |. 
ghatayighyati tikshnona dandena ‘tichirad gatam || 14 ||. 

(60) The monkeys shed tearant hearing from Aiigada that there is no escaping from 
death : 

ह, IV, 55, 17 (0, IV, 55, 17189); R. € ४, प्र, 27,7: 

tasya crautraé vachas tatra knrapam vanararéhabhih | | Anigada-bachana sunata kapi-biri | 
nayanebhyas ta sasrijar netrajam vari dubkhitah || 17 ||. | boli nw sakahirn payana baba nl- 
rahi. 

(61) At the sight of Sampati, Aigada, thinking his life lost, accounts Jatdyu bleased for 
having given up his life in Rama's service and gone to heaven : 






B, LV, 56, 12-138 (C, IV, 56, 13): R. C. M., IV, 28,74; 
sukbito gridhrarajas tu Rivanena hato rage || 12 || muktac kaha Afgada bichiri mana mahimd 
cha Sugrivabhayad gata; cha gatim nttamim | | dbanye Jatiyd sama kon ०६117 | 


B,1V, 56, 1 {¢ wanting) : 


dhanyah sa grdbradhipatir Jatiyuh. ,. . १01 


1.17. 1 
gi il. 

(62) Sampiti says to the monkeys : “Take courage, according to Nicikara’s prophecy, 
you will succeed in finding Sita. The restoring of my wings is the best evidence in favor of 
the truth of that prophecy” : | : 

BR IV, 68, 15. (C, 1V, 68, 12130) : R, C.M.,1V, 30,2: 
वतप ८५ yatuah Sitam adhigamishyatha | paksha- mohi biloki dharahu mana dhtra| 
lambbe mama'yam vah pratyaksham samnidarcital:}| 15 |}. | Rima-kripa kasa bhayail sariri ll. 
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न 1 cies ibs एल दक ©, 1, 
64-69) are faithfully reproduced by Talasi Disa with his चप | conciseness. Jiimbavat regreta his 
old age and mentions a great achievement of his youth, Atgada says he would leap across 
the hundred wojance, but doubts aa to his being able to leap back. Jimbavat replies he Gs 
quite certain a gada would be equal to the feat, but it is not ming te the chief to absent 
himself. Then dambavattaros to Hanomat and asks him why he, being the son of the 
Wiod and equal in strength to his father, keeps sitting apart silently instead of rising up and 
offering himself to accomplish the task 

C,1V, 66, Panag. (ठ, ४.१, 2): RB. ©, आ, IV, 31, 948, 
tiishoim ekdntam a;ritra Hantiman kim na jalpasi || 2 || | kahai richchha-pati suna Hann- 
Handman haritéjasya Sugrivasya samo hy asi|.... || | mina | ka chopa sfdbi raheu ni- 
Mirutasyan'rase) putras tejasi chapi tatsamah | tvarm hi | balavaé Pavanc-tanaya bala pavana- 
viyusuto vatea plavane cha'pi tatsamah || 30 ||. ह 809 | ~ 


(64) Hanumat thinks to himself: it will not be possible for him to enter the city, so well 
guarded by the rfksharas, in his natural form: he must-enter it by night after having assumed 
a most diminutive form: 

C, V, 2, 91 अन्तत. (8, V, 9, 813 and &)- | F.C. MW. V, 3, 2425: 
anena ripega mayadna cakyirakshasim part! | praveshtam | pura-rakhavare dekhi baba kapi 
rikshasair gupté krirair balasamanvitath || $1 || 32 || laksb- | mana kinha bichira | ati-laghu rips 
yilakshyens ripena ritran Lank& puri may& | praptakilam | dharaim nisi negara karaiim pai- 
praveshtam mo krityam sidhayitum mahat || 33 || site || 

The form assumed by Hanumat according to Tulasi Disa ig that of a gnat (magcka), and 
thus is afforded another argument in favor of those who take Vialmiki's erishadumgsta in the 
parallel passage of the £.(C, V, 2, +7} to mean “gnat,” differing thereby from Kamavarman 
whotskes it to mean “ cat" (mdrjdra). 

(65) When Hanomat tells Sita he is Rima’s messenger, Slti wonders how each a union bet- 
ween men and monkeys could ever take place ; , # 

©, र, 35, ॐ (8, ए, 9, 2°): | क. ©. M., ए, 13, 11°: 
Tinaripim nerinin ca katham islt samigamal; || 2 ॥. nara binarahi saiga kahn kaise |. . 

(66) To punish Hanomat, who, on account of his being a messenger, cannot be killed, 

Rivans gives order to set fire to his tail, a member monkeys are most proud of : 
¢, V, 55, a (8, V, 49, ४0; १. ¢, Ef, V, 24, 1109 -- 
kapiném kila ldigilam ishtam bhavati bhishanam |. . kapi kaimamat# pitpobhi para 

(67) The citizens of Ladki, terrified by the conflagration roused by Hanumat, cry out 

and call te exch other: 

€, ५, 54, # (B wanting): R.C. M., ४, $6, 3°: 
ha tata hi patrakea kinta mitra ha jivitectiga hataw su- | tats mato ha aUoiya pakara | 
pogyam | rakehobhir evam bahnudhi brovadbhih cabdah 





krite ghoratarah subbitah || 40 ॥ : 
and say“ this is no monkey, bat some god in monkey disguise" ; 
0, ए, 54, 3583 (2 wanting) : R. 0. अ, ए, 26,4: 


vajri Mahendras tridacecvaro va aékehid Yamo vi Varano | hama jo kaha yaba kapi sali hot | 
‘nilo vi | Raadro "gnir Arko Dhanadae cha Somo na vane- | binara-ripa!’ dhare sura ‘ivi ॥# ` 
70 क क svayam eva Kilah 7) 35 | kim Brahmanah चतक ५२१ ) 
pitimahasya lokasyn dhéta+ chaturinanasya | ibd "gato 
vinarardpadhari rakshopasambirakarah prakopah || 36 || 
kim Vaishnavam vi, , . dali 

"Note how the banare-ripa dhare pacfeally cores,onda to the tinarerdpeahsc podhart, 
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After having sot Laika on fire, Hanumat throws himself into the sea to extingaish his 


flaming tail : 

C, V, 54, 49 (B wanting): | RC. M., १, 26, 89: 
Baikim svmastim sampldya laig@lagnig mab&kapib| | olatt paleti Lahkd sabe jairi | kidi 
uirvapayamasa tadi samudre haripufigavab || 49 | pari puni sindho maimjhiirf | 


All the above particulars are wanting in B, where we miss the verses C, V, 54, 1-50 . 
(G8) Sita sends word to Rima that away from him she may live another month, bat no longer= 
0, ५, 38, 665" (B, V,.36, 6): 2. Ci अ Vi 27,6: 
idam briiyic cha me nitham cliram Rimam punsh punah | | masa divasa mahom nitha on dvi | 
jivitam dharayishy ami misam Dararathiitmaje || 64 || पत्त | tau pani mobi jiyata nabim pivai ||. 
hvam misin na jivreyam satyend’bam bravimi te | ,. 
(69) Rima clasps to his heart the jewel that Sita has sent him. through Hanumat, and: 
bursting into tears asks the monkey what 18 Slta’s message to him: 
Cc, ए, 66,°2° ana #. (7, प, 67, Tend ह) R. 0. M., V, 31, 13: 
tam manim hridaye kritva roroda-sabalakehmangab || 1 || tam | Raghopati hridaye Mii soi Mahl [ 
ta-drivhtvd manicreshtham Raghavah cokakarcitah | netr&bh- | ०३१०४ jagala lochana bhari bari | ba- 
yim acraporadbbyim Sagrivam idam abravit || ३3||, +^ || kim | chana keabe kachhu Janaka-kum 
ha Siti Vaidehi brihi saamys. ponah punah |... ॥.8 ॥.| art ij. 


ace ॐ il kimihs Siti Hanuman.... | = चः छः ७ 5 Ile ॥१* oo 
(70) Rima regrets he is not able to-adequately recompense Hanomat for his great service 
B, ए, 70, 11 ef, (C, VI, 1, 12 wed ff) € €. >. ए, 32,68: 


ekam tu mama dinasya mano bhiyah prakarshati | pad ७5४ pratiopakare karaiim ki tora | sana- 
‘ham priyakhyine na karomi sadrik priyam || 11 || evam sam- mokba hoi na sakata mans mori || 
chintya bahodba ghavah pritaminasah Inirikebyasuchiram | sung eute tohi urina maim nahlm | 
prityaé Hanimantam uracha ba || 12 || 15 jj ity uktva basbpa- | dekbeam kari biehira maoa mihim 1 
pirniksho Riighaval,. .. | pani poni kapihi chitava suratrita | 
luchana nira pulake ati gata || 

The comparison with C is less persuasive, a fact whichis quite exceptional; for, as we have 
seen, Tolas! Disa never follows two recensions at a time 

(71) Vibhtsbana seeks refnge with Rima. Sugriva (and others, according to Valmiki, ) 
advises Rima not to sccept him, for he must certainly be a spy from Rivags. Bat Rima replies 
tliat be cannot reject any one tak'ng refage with him, however gailty be might be : 

c, VI, 18, 9 (2, V, 90, 33) | 2. 0. M., ए, ५4, 1 
mitrabhivena sampriptam natyajeyam kathatchana | १०७१० | koti bipra badha ligahi jahd | aye 
yady api tasya syat satim etad vigarhitam [5 | | 89708 tajaim nahim taihi ||, 
he has made a vow to protect all suppliants : । 

6, VI, 18, 33 (9, V, 91, 14): 
eakrid eva prapannaya tava'sml'ti che ydchate | abbeyam 
sarvabbitebhyo dadimy eftad vratam muma || 38 || 
and on the other hand, even supposing that the rékeharg Vibbishane bad been sent by Rivane with 
1081716 intentions, why shoghi Rama fear him ? 

C, V1, 18, 22-23 (8, ४, 91,23) : ¦ क. 0 MM, V, 44, 6-7: 
aa dushto va’py adushto i kim esha rajanicharah | sikshmam | bheda Jena .pathavi 2909985 | 
apy abitem kartag mama gaktah kathawchans || 22 || | tabahom na kechho bhaya hani 
pigachan dinavin yahehin prithivyim chai'vatikehasin | | kapisi || jaga mahom sakhi nisi- 
angulyasteua tin hanyim ichchhan hariganecvara || 23 || | chara jete | Lachhimanu hanai. 

nimiga mahum tete | 





R, ¢. M., ए, 43, 8: 
mame panssaranigata-bha 


shaya-hiri || 
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Here Tulasi Dasa substitutes Lakshmana for Rama in the last part of the passage, but the 
meaning is the same, 
(72) The Ovean apilogizes for its delay in obeying Rama, by laying all the fault upon the 
inertia of the five elements 
¢. VI, 22, 23 (8, ए, 94, 5): | 2, ८. M., V, 59, 2: 





prithivl viyar akieam Apo jyotic cha Righara | svabhive | £ 375 samira anale jala dharani! | 
saumya tishthanti ci¢vatam mirgam deritih |j 23 ||. inka kai nitha sahaja jada karani || 


¥Yuddhakanda, 
{in the F.C, M.: Laikik*nia,) 

(73) In the RB. C. af. (VL 9,89) Prahasta admonishes Ravana not to listen to his 
counsellors, who, to please him, give him pernicious advice, and quotes a saying, which is found 
in « quite analogous passage of the 2.» ‘where Vibbishana gives Ravana the same admonition 

C, 61, VI, 21 (¢, V, 88, 16); | R. ©. M., VI, 9, 59: 
sulabbij purushi rijan satatam priyavadinal | apriy- | priya-biai je sunahim je kahahim | 
asya cha pathyasya vaktd ¢roté cha durlabhah || 31 |). aise mata nikfiya jaga ahabim | 
| bachana parama-hita sunata ka- 
| thore | sanahisn je kahabiih te nara 
| prabla thore |, 

(74) At the moment of narrating how the monleys's host crossed over on the bridge, 
Tolasi Disa says that Rima mounted a height and thence gazed upon the vast sheet of water, 
whereapon all the living beings of the sea came to the surface to behold the Lord (R. 0. M., 
VI, 4). Shortly afterwards Tulasi 04 relates that Rama pitched his tent on the opposite 
shore of the Ocean and told the monkeys they could go ¢ud feed on fruits and roots (K, C.aT., 
VI, 5). Both particulars fail in the R. and look as if they bad beon éntirely invented by Talast 
Dasa. If we examine attentively the parallel passage in the F., however, we shall find 
there two particulars, which might well be presumed to have given Tuolast Disa the idea of 
hig invention : 

0, VI, 22,74 (5, V, 95, 4): 

dadrigah sarvabhiltdni sigare setabandhanam | 
C, VI, 22, 83 (4 wanting) : 

vdosraganm hi si tired vwihinl Malasetund | 

tire nivivice rijid bahomflaphalodake | $3 ॥ 

1 see no difficulty in considering that Tulast Dasa derived tho first of the two above innova- 
tions from Valmiki's statement that all the marine beings beheld the building of the bridge, 
and the second from the epithet of dahumdlaphalodake given by Valmiki to the opposite shore 
af the Ocean, 

(75) ‘Tulasi Disa (VI, 11-13) relates that Rima ascends the Su vela, where tooking towards 
theeast he sees the moon, and aska those whoare around him their opinion concerning its spots, 
Then, turning to the south, he has the illusion of seeing a mass of clouds with flashes 
of lightning and thonder; bat Vibhishana explains to him that there is nothing of the kind: 
what he takes for clouds is the royal umbrella of Hivaca, who is sitting on the top of the 
palace; what he takes for flashes of lightning are the flashes of Mandodari’s earrings; and what 
he takes for thunder is the sound of the droms, Rama fits ap arrow to his bow and strikes 
down Ravaga’s umbrella and crowns along with Mandodart's earrings. Any reader, however 
well seqosinted with the 2. will hold that there is nothing like this in it. Ia a pay 
sage of the 2 ddhakdnda, however, I have succeeded in discovering the source of this 
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innovation by Talasi Disa.® Jt isthe sarge C, VI, 40 (failing in (A), B), where Valmiki 
inserta an episode which, though appearing at first sight to greatly differ from that of Tulast 
Diss, yet has a very close anulogy with the letter, Rima ascends the Suvela with his 
retinne (©, VI, 4, 1) and thence turns his eyes to the ten cardinal points (40,2) and sees 
Laika, above which Ravana is sitting on the top of the gopura (40, 8), > 

The first epithets with which Valmiki describes Ravana here are: gretachdmaraparyanta and 

eyayachchhatragobhita (40, 4), next come also the epithets: nilajmidtasambdca hemasamchhddi- 
tdmbara (40, 5), and lastly the simile : 
samdhyitapena sainchhannam megharigim 1१४ ‘mbare || 6 || 
In my judgment there can be no doubt as to Tulas! Déasa’s having derived from the above 
description by Valmiki the first part of bis innovation, riz., Rama's illusion of actually taking 
13१92 and his umbrella for a mass of clouds, 

Thea Valmiki goes on saying that Sugriva, a3 soon aa he saw Ravaga, leaped upon him and 

tore the crown from his head and dashed it to the ground ; 
ity uktva 8911459 'tpatya pupluve tasya cho 'pari | 

। ikrishya muketam chitram 49] 5755 tad bhovi || 11 |) 

And this is certiioly the source of the second part of Tulast Dasa’s innovation, लर, of Rama's 
striking down with an arrow [डक umbrella and crowns (along with Mandodari's earrings). 
Talasi Disa, who always strives to exalt Rima as mach as possible, has deemed it convenient to 
ascribe to him even this feat, which in the 2, ia performed by Sugriva, and in consequence has been 
forced to change the particular of the leap and wrestle (convenient for the monkey, but not for 
Rama) into that of the arrow, 

As for the ascension of the Savela mountain and the consequent view of the rising moon, 
I think both of them are derived from «erga C, VI, 38 (5, VI, 14), where Vilmtki, too, 
describes the ascension of the mouatain and the fall of the night illuminated by the गा 
moon (0, VI, 38,13; B, VI, 14, 24). 

(76) Mandodarl tries to perauade Rivagate give up fighting against Nima :—it cannot 
be an ordinary man that slew Viridha, Kara, Tricgiras and Kabandha and killed Vilin with a 
single arrow : 

B, VI, 33, 29° and च. (C wanting) : R. ©. M., VI, 36, 1415: 
Kharag cha nihatah samkhye tadi Rimo na manushah badhi Biridha Khara Dikhanahim- 
॥ ~ |) Trigirag cha Kabandhag cha Viridho Dandake | lila hateu Kabandha | Bali eka 
hatah | garenai ‘kena Ball ca tadi Ramo na manu- | sara miren tebi janahu Dasakan- 
shah || 27 ||. -dha || , 

(77) Rama laments over Lakshmana, whom he thinks to be dead, whilst be has simply 
fainted, and says :—other wives, other sons, other kinsmen can be easily procured, bat 
another uterine brother cannot be found in the world: 


B, VI, 24, 7 “59 {८ wanting): R. ©. M., VI, 61,72) - 
yatra kvachid-bhaved bhirya putro "nye "pi cha bindhavih | suta bita néri bhavana parivird | 
N7 ॥ tam ta decam nom pagyimi yatra sodaryam | hobith jahim jaga birahitm bard |,„* | 
appoyim |, milai na jagata sahodara!® bhrata || 





॥* Even if Tolas? Diss sbould have derived if from some of his secondary sonroe, rather than from the 2. 
direatiy, tha passage in the 2. in question mast be looked छ ०७ as the ultimate source, 
* Mark the correspondence: sodaryeccsahodara, 
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Then Rima asks himself:—what angwer shall I give Sumitra, when she asks me about 
Lakshmana on my return to Ayodhya? 

B, VI, 24, 12° (८, VI, 49, 8°): | R. C. ॐ, VI, 61, 168: 
Sumitrim kin na vakshyimi putradarcanalilasim || 13 || . | utara ४809 daihsim tehi jai |, 

(78) In Kambhakarga’s episode Tulasi Disa follows Viiimiki very closely, Leaving aside 
the parallel of the particulars of the narrative, I limit myself to quoting only two parallel 
similes, which for us are much more significant, inasmoch as Tolaal Disa generally disdains 
to avail himself of the same similes as have been used by Valmiki. 

Tulast Dass compares Kumbbaksroa, when roused, to a personification of Kila: 

R. 0. M., VI, 62,7: 

The same comparison wa find in the ह, whore it is said that the gods stood amazed before 
Kumbhakargs, taking him to be Kila himself : 

4, V1, 38, 1 (Cc, VI, 42, 11): 
cilspaginam dyintam Kumbhakarnam mahdbalam | 
hantum na gekus tridacih Kalo "yam iti mobitah ॥ 11 |) 

The situation is somewhat different, but the image ia the same, The second simile, 
common to Valmiki and Taolast Disa, is the comparing of the bleeding Kumbhakarpa to 
a mountain overflowing with streams : 

B, VI, 46, 15 (C, VI, 67, 88): 
karoanisivihinas to Kumbhakargo mahibalah | rarija 
gogitotsekair girth prasravagair iva || 75 | 

B, VI, 46, 106-100" (C, VI, 67, 12): | 
99 bipair atividdhiigah kshatajens samukeshitah || 109 || 
rodhiram parisusriva girih Pprasravanasir iva || , , 

(79) The spear, with which Ravans throws down Lakshmaga, striking him fall in the breast, 
ia decribed by Valmiki as: 

caktih samaraprachandd Syayambhidatta (B, VI, 36, 63; OC, VI, 59, 105 ) 
which epithets Tulasi Disa maintains unaltered : 
Brahma-datta prachanda sakti(R.C. M., VI, 83, 9), 

(80) In the R. Hanumai falls upon Ravana, who is trying to carry away the unconscious 
Lakgmana, and strikes him with his fist, as if with a thonderbolt, Tulast Disa maintains the 
particular of the fist and amplifies the simile of the thanderbolt : 


RC. M., V1, 69, 7: 
sonita Eravata sohs tana kire | 
jana kajjala-giri gera-panire ||. 





B, VI, 36, 91 (C, VI, 59, 112) : R. ¢. M., VI, 84, 2: 
Lakshmazam tu tatab eriman jigbrikshantam sa Mirutih| | muthika eka tabi kapi mira 
ijeghéno'rasi vyidhe vajrakalpena mushtinj ॥ 91 jj. parea saila janu bajra-prahira ||. 


(81) The gods are anzions on Rama's account, seeing him on foot. whilst Rivana is driving 
ois chariot, and Indra despatches to him hia own chariot guided by Mitali : 
B, VI, 86, & (©, VI, 102, sana): R. ©. M., VI, 89, va: 
bhiman sthitasya Rimasya rathasthasya ca rakshasah | devanha prabhuhim payide dekha | 
na samem ynddham ity dhor devagandharvadinavah || ~apaja ora ati-chhobha bisekha | 
6 || devatinim vachah cratvi Qatakratur anantaram | | surapati nija-ratha turata parhava | 
preshayimias Rimiya ratham Mitalisirathim ॥ 7 ॥ , harasha-sabita Mitali lei dvi ॥ , 
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(82) After slaying Ravans, Rama thanks the monkeys and bears, and says it is only through 
their help that be has succeeded in defeating his enemy; the renown they have acquired 10 the 
enterprise will last for ever in the world : 

B, VI, 92, 74°-76 (C wanting ) : R.C. M., VI, 106, 910: 
uviche’dam ५७३ sarvan Raghavo madhuram vacheh || 74 | | kiye sukhi kehi biol sodhd-coma 
bhavatim bihaviryena vikramena balena cha | hato riksha- | bala tambdre रोष hayo | piyo 
sarijo’ yam Ravano lokarivansh || 75 || atyadbhutam idam | Bibbishans raja tibum pura jase 
karma bhavatém kirttivardhanam | kathayishyanti purnahi | tambiro ०३४७ nayo || 
yavad bhamir dharishyati || 76 | = = 

(83) The description of Sita’s return from Laika and of the eagerness of the monkeys and bears 
to see the beauty, that had been the canse of go great a war, is completely identical in the R. and 
in the KR. C. M. (B, VI, 99; 6, VI, 114; ॐ £. M., VI, 108). Tulasi 0५5४5 closé 
dependence on Valmiki in this part of the poem is manifest not only from the faithful 
reprudaction of every particular in the narrative, but also occasionally from the reproduction of the 
very words or epithets that have been used by Valmiki in the corresponding passages. I pick out 
the most striking coincidences between Valmiki and Tulast Dasa in thia part of the poem. 

Vibhishana orders rdkahasi ladies to attend Sita to the bath and to adorn her with rich 
omaments, Then makes her mount a beautiful palanquin: 

2, VI, 99, 12 and @. (C, VI, 114, 14 and @); ॐ. C, M., VI, 108, 7-84: 
tatah Stim cirahenatim yuvatlbhir alamkritim | mahdrha- | babu prakara bbishana pahirdye | 
bharanopetim mabirhimbaradbarinim || 12 || aropya | sibika ruchira siji pani 1876 | t& 
civikam divyim ... | para barashi chadhi Baidehi |,., 

In the 2. C. M, Sita proceeds, escorted by guards armed with canes: 

beta-pini rachchhaks, (2. C. M., VI, 108, 9) 
who are none else but the guards : 

vetrajharjharapdnayah (8, VI, 99, 23"; C, VI, 114, 21”) 
of the parallel place in the ङ. | 

The monkeys and bears flock to see Sita, bat the above-mentioned guards push them 
back (2, V1, 99, 1416 and 2225; R.C. अ. VI, 108,10). Rima disapproves of such treatment 
towards his dear helpmates and orders Vibbishana 1० bring S{ti on foot, so that the monkeys 
may look at her, a8 at their mother: 

ॐ, VI, 99, 22° and ह. (€ wanting): ए. C. M., VI, 108, 11-12, : 
pacyanta miitaram tasmid ime kantibalinvitih || 92 ||| kaha Raghobira kabhi mama 
= + ५ ॥ visrijya givikim tasmit padbhyim eva saminays| | minabo | Sltahith sakhi payade 
samlpam mama Vaidehin pa;yanty endm vanaukesah | fnaha | dekhahith kapi jonanl ki 
॥ ॐ ॥ nilm |.. 

(84) When Sitd asks Lakehmana to prepare the pyre for her, Lakhsmena hesitates and 
looks at Rama; @.en, interpreting Rama's wish from the expression of his face, complies : 

B, VI, 101, 22-24 (0, VI, 116, 20004 # ) ; R. ¢. M., VI, 109, 3 and #. 
evam uktas tn Maithilyi Lakshmanab paravirabi|vimar- | soni Lachhimans Sita kai bani | .. | 
shavacam ipanno Riminanam udaikshata || 22 || sa vij- | lochans eajals jorikara doti| prabho 
fidya mata? tat ta Rimasyaé kirasichitam |chitigichakira | sana kacha kahi saketa na of ॥ 
Saumitrir mate Rimasya viryavin || 23 || na hi Rimam | dekhi Rima-rokhs Lachhimang 
tadi kagchit krodhacokavacam gatam | anunetum stho | dhiye | pivaka pragati kitha bby 
vakjum drashjam va'py atha cakouyan | 24 ||. laye |, 
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THE ADITYAS, 
BY B. SHAMASASTRY, B.A., M.B.A.5,, BANGALORE. 
(Continued from Vol. XLI. p, 296.) 

From what has been said above, it is clear that the three good twin sons brought forth by 
Aditi in consequence of her eating the remnant mast necessarily br the three pairs of intercalary 
months occarring in the course of three loni~olar cycles of fiye years each in consequence of the 
difference, or remnant as it is called, of twelve days between 2 lunar and a sidereal year. Thera 
is a sufficient clae in the passage itself to interpret the story of Aditi in this way. We are told 
in the passage that the sacrificer should omit or intercalate a year, and that then he should set up 
the sncred fire anew. From the Maifrdyanfya उका I. 10, 7, we also know that the rite of 
setting up or churaing the fire anew waa performed at the end of the third intercalary period of 
foar months at the close of thirty years. Weare told in the above passage that the saerificer had to 
omit twelve daysevery yearand that the embryos developed in the course of the (inferealated) 
year were bora.” In the parlance of the Vedic poets, embryos or children are, as already pointed 
ont, days of the year, either ordinary or intercalary, Lf, then, the twelve days at the end of the 
sidereal year are, as implied in the above passage, the embryo, which, when developed and born, the 
sacriiicer is called to set up, it follows that the remnant which gave to Aditi a pair of sons is the 
same period of twelve days, giving rise to two intereslary months.in the courze of five lani-solar 
years. If this meaning is trae, it follows that the three other paira of Aditi's sons mast also be 
three other pairs of intercalary months, occurring in the coarse of fifteen luni-solar years, If this 
is troe, it is clear that what are called Dhata, Aryam4, Mitra, Varuga, Améa, and Bhaga, are the 
gods of the six intercalary months ocearring in the course of fifteen luni-solar years. The only 
riddle that remains to be solved in the above passage is that connected with the birth of the fourth 
pair of 8००४, of whom one, called Indra, is said to have been fally barn while the other, called 
Miart&nda, is ssid to have been hali-born, If we paraphrase the Vedic langaage in our modern 
langasge, and say that three pairs of intercalary months anda seventh one were 1] and the 
eighth intercalary month was a broken month, we know where to seek for an explanation of this 
break. We know that the only year which can keep the seasons, especially the commencement of 
the much-desired rainy season, in their usual position, is the solar year of 365} days, but not the 
sidereal year of 566 days, which is evidently too long by three-fourths of aday. This excess will 
amount to § x 20 = 15 days in the course of four cycles of five years each or in twenty sidereal 
years. Accordingly it this greater cycle of twenty yeara, with eight or rather seven and a half 
intercalary months to be intercalated at the end of the twenty years, had began to be observed, as 
the Vedic poets seem to have done, then the beginning of the year would fall back, not by eight 
months, ag the Vedic poeta first supposed, but by seven and a half months; or in other words the 
Hindu lunar year which begins with Chaitra! would then fall back and begin at the middle of 
Bravana of the rainy season, instead of at the end of Ashadha, as the poets sem to have expected 
it, How the poets found out the error, is a question with which we are not concerned here 
It may, however, be suggested that the existence side by side of a different school of priestly 
astronomers who observed the solar year of 8654 days" may hare led them to detect the break in 
the eighth intercaisry month, Whatever may be the way in which they detected the break or error, 
the only explanation that can possibly be given forthe half-birth of the eighth intercalary month or 
son, seams to be the one I have given above. This theory of intercalary months explains the 


9 क्च व year. In the Vedic period the year and the year. In the Vedic period the year and the 


cycle began with Migha.—J. F. F. 
1) Bee Ante, Vol XLI, p. 372, 
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simultaneous arrival of the ‘seven streams ` of the rainy season, of the demon, Vrttra, and of Indra, 
the god of the seventh intercalary month, for the destruction of the demon of the intercalary months. 
The Vedic poets seem to have entertained two kinds of conceptions about the intercalary 
months ; one evil and another good. Indra, Mirtands, and other sons of Aditi seem to have 
represented the good side of the months, while Vritra, Sambara, and other demons are regarded aa 
the personification of the evil nature of the intercalary months. If there still remains any doabt 
about this point, the following passage of the Maitrdyatsya Saahitd (U1. 4, 8, 4) will probably help 
to remove it:— 
रोत्‌. तथा वाङस्वयनेव Seg यं सोनं प्ावर्तयद्यस्निंदवाग्ना उपद्रावसेयला भगनीषोमौ देवते प्राणापाना आभिसमन 








ष्णा एहि इदताहरेष्यावो वेनायमिदनिति. स चेधास्मानं विन्यधचानिपर्यानतां दविनेदस्यां तृतीयमतरिशते तृतीयं दिवि 
aid, स यदस्यां तृतीयमासी चेन वज नुवयच्धद्िष्णवनुष्ठित- स वजमत्यतं वृषु विनस्तो ऽनरवीदस्ति या इदं व्यत्मननं 
त्वयि तत्ते धरास्यानि ना मा ववीरिति. तदा अस्मै प्रायच्यत्‌ तस्प्रस्यगृद्धात्‌ | भया मा इति तद्विष्णवे ऽतिपायच्धन्‌ 
तद्विष्णुः परस्यगृद्धात्‌ | eae द्वियं दधाखष्माननायो नववा नः सवेताम्‌ | अस्माकं संत्वादिषः |. \ ति सो ऽवेवास्ि 
वा वाच्तिंतर्वी यमिति. स aah तृतीयनासीत्तेन वजमुरयच्थिष्ण्वनुितः. स व नमु यतं peed ऽअर्वीदास्त 
वा इदं स्यस्मिज्ञतर्वीयव तन्ते प्रदास्यामि ना मा वधीरति. तद्रा भर्ने प्रायच्थत्‌ प्रस्यगृद्धात. दिमांधाः इति तदिष्नवेऽति- 
प्रायच्चत्‌- त दिष्नुः प्रत्यगृद्धात. भस्मास्विद्र vies इधास्वस्माज्ायो मघवानः सचताम्‌ | अस्माकं deniers, इसि 
सोऽवेङ्स्ति वा वास्निक्नतर्वीर्याभोते. ख alee वृतीयमासीचन वजनुदयच्थद्विष्न्वनषठितः. ख वजमुश्यतं बृटाजिनेच्छोः 
र धीदल्ति वा इदं स्यस्मिज्नर्वीयं तत्ते Tareas मा ना वधीं “ संधां न संवरधावहै यथा स्वामेव प्रविद्ानीनि सोऽघ्रवी- 
यन्मा a9 किं भ ततः स्यादिति. सोतरवीस्वाभेरवधीय तव भोगाय स्वां प्रविष्ोयनिति. सत्रा भस्मै प्रायच्धत. लव 
स्वगृहात्‌, PAINT: इति तद्धाव वैधातस्वा सहं वा अस्मै तस््रायच्धत्‌. ऋचः सामानि WH यदा इवं (किंच aah 
तस्या ATA TAT a M. 8. II, 4, 3. 

उद्र वै वृत्रः पाप्मा भुद्धातृम्यः gegen. यत्तप उपैति पाप्मानं वा एतरस्तृणुते घातृष्यं eras तस्मिन्वा भवेतां 
सवनस्या अभ्दृध्वां Tara. उभा जिग्यथुनं परा न येधे न पराजिग्ये कतरच्च नैनो; | 21. 8.77, 4, 4, 

“Then what Sima there remained, he poured it into the fire, and said rather in favour of 
Indra than Agni : ‘Grow with Indra as thy enemy.’ He wanted Agni to be Indra’s enemy ; ४०४ 
he made Indra the enemy of Agni: for his expression itself came out (with that meaning), Both 
the Séma he pressed and the Séma he put into the fire beeame the two deities Agni and Sima, and 
also the two vital airs, Prins and Apana (air inhaled and air exhaled), No sooner did this dual 
god with his arm raised op attempt to strike Indra, then he himself fell down. Whether when 
the dual deity fell down, or when he was inside the fire (it cannot be said),—he, however, beran to 
grow breadthwise by the measure of an arrow in the course of 8 day, and also lengthwise by the 
measure of an arrow in the course of a day, They say thet day and night themselves grew 
breadthwise by the measure of an arrow and also lengthwise by the measure of an arrow, They 
say that then the half-months (grew); then the month; and then the year. Then this dual 
deity Iny covering all those streams, Indra became afraid of him; Tvashtri also feared him, 
Indra requested the help of Tyashtri. The latter promised help: he sprinkled the thunderbolt 
(with water) for him, Tapas [the month so called] is, verily, the thonderbolt, Indra could not 
raise it, Then there waa another god, Vishon, nest, Indra said: ‘Come, Vishon, let us eateh 
hold of this by which this (is done)."| Vishon stretched his body in three directions, one-third 
portion <n the earth, one-third in the sir, and one-third in the heaven, so that Indra might get 
rid of his fear from the universal growth of the dual deity. Followed by Vishnu, Indra raised the 
thunderbolt against the one-third part of the dual deity lying on this earth Seeing the thunder. 
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bolt raised, he became afraid of it, and said: ‘ There is in ma some power and [ shall give it to 
you. Do not killme!” He gave it to Indra, and the latter took it, and gave it to Vishnu saying 
‘keep it for me.” Vishnu took it and thonght: * May Indra put vital force into us; may Indra 
bring prosperity to uz; may there be blessings upon us; for there is internal power in him.’ 
Followed by Vishnu, Indra raised the thunderbolt against the one-third part that lay in the air, 
Seeing the raised thunderbolt, he became afraid of it, and said: * Thereis some power in me and 
I shall give it to you, Do not kill me!" He gave it to Indra, and Indra took it and gave it to 
Vishnu, saying ‘keep this for me a second time,’ Vishan took it, thinking : ‘ May Indra pot vital 
foree into us; may Indra bring prosperity to ua; may there be blessings upon us; for there is 
internal power in him,’ Followed by Vishgu, Indra raised the thonderbolt against the one-third 
part that lay in the sky. Seeing the raised thanderbolt, he became afraid of it, and said: ‘There 
is some power in me and I shall give it to you, Do not kill me; lot us make peace : I shal] enter 
into you." Indra sid: ‘If you enter into me, of what use willit be to me?’ He said: *T shall 
brighten yourself; I shall enter into you for your own enjoyment,’ (So saying) he gave it to 
[ndra, and Indra took it and gave it to Vishnu, saying: ‘Keep this for me fora third time.’ It 
(the power) is, verily, 8 thousand of what are called Tridhitas (three elements}. He gave it to 
Vishou. The Rika, the Simas, the Yajas, and whatever else there is, all that belongs to the three 
elements. Hence he obtains cattle alone.” 

“Vritrais the belly ; and sin is honger, the enemy of man. When man obtains Tapas, le 
rends the sin, the inimical hanger, This is what the heavenly utterance said: * Both of them 
conquered, but never anstained defeat ; and no one defeated either of them (Indra and Vishnu." 

We are told in the above passage that Vritra grew out of the remnant of Sima and that he 
grew first in the form ofa day, then of half a month, then of a month, and at last of a year. Thus 
Vritra ia clearly identified with Time, Special attention should be paid to those sentences of the 
passage which clearly declare: ‘Vritra began to grow breadthwise by the measure of an arrow in 
the course of a day and also lengthwise by the measore of an arrow in the course of aday. They 
say that day and night themseleee grew by the measure of an arrow, and became hali-months, 
months, anda year.” It is clear therefore that Vritra is a demon infesting the intercalary months, 
or rather of the eighth interealary mouth, since Indra who destroys him periodically ia, as we have 
seen above, the god of the seventh intercalary month of the luni-solar eyele of fire years, Since 
Vyitra is made to ‘enter into Indra himself,’ it is clear that he is the broken eighth month 
coming alter the seventh month, 

[ bave pointed out in my Vedie Calendar how the Vedie posts regarded the intercalary days 
ai being sinful and inimical to man. 19 the above passage Vritra is spoken of as a kind of sin 
and enemy to man, We hare already seen how Agni and Sima are considered as the gods of the 
light balf of an interealary month. In the following passage of the Tuittiriya Samhita (II. 5, 2) 
Agni and Sima are clearly described ss the life-principles of Vritra. It follows therefore that 
Vritra mast be the light half of an intercalary month, Since Vritra is periodically destroyed by 
Indra, the god of the seventh interealary month, and since he ia made one with Indra himeelf, it is 
also clear that Vritra ia the first half of the broken eighth interealary month. The reference to cold 
and fever in the passage seems to indicate the arrival of the rainy season. The passage itself runs 
aa follows :— 

स्वा cage Wa सोममाहर्त्‌. तस्माद्र उपहवनैच्थत. तं नोपाह्वयत पुं Rowdee. स यत्तवेशासं 
स्य TASS. as i i ५ स्वाित्रशच्ुवंधंस्वोति तस्मादस्य इद्रः १ संनवज्न्मीषोनावनिसननवत्‌ 
मातरं Gaps. स RA. तदृबल्य gyet. तस्मादिद्रोऽबिमेत्‌- स प्रजापतिमुपाधावत्‌ 
Swift. et वजं सिना प्रायय्धदेतेन जहीति. Fane तावन्रूतानप्रीषोमौ मा प्रहारावमंतः घ्व oe 
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लावशुतानभिसंटौ वै स्वो न way wah. are भास्मनः शीतरूरावजनयत्‌. तच्धीतरूों जन्न- च एवं 
शीतरूरौ जन्म वेद 3a शीतरूरौ हत: लाभ्यामेनमभ्यनयत्‌, तस्माज्न श्नभ्यमानादश्रीषोमो निरक्रःनतान्‌. प्राणापानौ 
वा एनं तक जातान. प्रानो वै see: क्रतुः . तस्माज्जन SM श्रयान्माये TaN, इति. STITT 
सर्वमाखुरोति. ख देवता हय वार्थं हविः पुना निरवपत्‌. af वा एनं पूर्णमास आ भनावा- 
स्यायां व्याययंति तस्मादाचष्नी प्णंमासेऽनुच्येते वृधन्वती अमावास्यायाम्‌, तत्‌ संस्थाप्य wae हविवं नमाकाय यन - 
रभ्यायत Asmat ावापूषिकी नापरहारावयोँं सित इति. तेऽश्रूतां वरं दृनावहै नकजविरिताहमखानियसावन्रवीचि- 
afaizarefifa. इवं सस्मा्नश विहितास विभ विहिनेयं च एवं श्यावापथिव्योकरं वेषैनं वरो गच्धति- स भाभ्या. 
मेव wee tat बृजमहन्‌. ते हेवा Te हत्वारीषोमा व्रुवन्‌. हव्यं नो वहतनिति. तावन्रूताभपतेजसौ वै cat 2% वै 
स्ययोस्तेज इति. ते ऽचवन्‌ क इश्नाच्थेतीनि. Witergrs गौवीव सर्वस्य Maras. सान्नवीत्‌ वरं वृण मय्येव 
सतोमयेन अन जाध्वा इति तङ्गौराहरत्‌. तस्माङ्गवि सोभयेन नुञ्जते एतद्रा अनेस्तेजों agers सोमस्य यतस्य 
a एवमद्रीषोनयोस्मेजो वेव तेजस्व्येव भवति. ब्रह्मवादिनो वदंति किन्दवव्यं पौनंमासमरिति. प्राजापत्यमिति श्यात्‌ 
लेनैत्रं sad पुं निरवासययदिति. सस्माञश्येष्ठ पृं धनेन निरवसाययंति पू, 8. IL 6, 2. 
“Tyashtri whose son was killed (Sy Indra) began to perform a Sima sacrifice without 
inviting Indra to it. Bat Indra wanted to be invited to it. But he did not invite Indra, becanse 
the latter killed hia son, But Indra drank the Soma by force after obstracting the sacrifice, 
Trashtri poured (prdrartayaf) into the fire what Soma here remained, and said (addressing the 
fire): *Grow with Indra aa thy enemy.’ Vritra [the demon that rose from the fire in 
consequence of the above libation ] is so called, because the act of pouring down Sima into the fire 
ja from the root Frit, Since he said : ‘Grow with Indra as thy enemy *, Indra became his enemy. 
While coming out of the fire, he (Vritra) became Agni and Bima. By the measure of an arrow, 
he grew on all sides and pervaded these three worlds, Because he pervaded them, he is called 
Vritra, ‘pervader.’ Indra became afraid of him, and going to Prajipati, said: ‘there has arisen 
anenemy tome.’ Having sprinkled the thonderbolt with water, he gave it to him to kill the 
demon, Indra ‘advanced with the thunderbolt, Then Agni and Séma ssid: ‘Do not kill; we 
are within (him). Indra said: ° You are for me ; and so,come tome." They asked for # share 
(im the sacrifice). Indra promised to them 9 cake on eleven pot-sherds, to be offered to them 
every full-moon. They ssid; ‘We are bitten (by Ade teeth), and cannot come out (of Are 
mouth).’ Then Indra created out of his own body cold and fever. This is how cold and fever 
came into existence. Whoever knows this origin of cold and fever, will not be attacked by cold 
and fever. Indra transferred cold and fever to them (or to Vritra). When he (Vritra) began to 
shiver, Agni and 3679 came out: it is prdéna (air inhaled) and apdna (sir exhaled) that left him, 
Prana is Daksha and Apina is Kratw, Hence the sacrificer should begin to shiver and say: 
« Dakshe and Kratu are within me.’ Thereby he will have Prins and Apiina in himself, and live 
the whole length of life. Having released the gods from Vritra, 1०78 offered an oblation at the 
full-moon on account of hia slaying Vritra; for they kill him at fall-moon, and revive him at 
new-moon, Hence a Rik-verse about the slaying of Vritra is recited at full-moon, while another 
about his reviral is sung on the occasion of new-moon. Having offered on oblation for slaying 
Vritra, Indra again faced Vritra with his thanderbolt. Then the Sky and the Earth said: *Do 
not kill him, for he is lying upon us," And they said again; ‘ We request 9 gift (if Ae is to be 
Killed); I shall like to be decked with stars—so said the Sky; and I shall like to be varionsly 
formed,—so said the Earth.’ Hence the Sky is decked with stars, while the Earth is variously 
formed. Whoever knows this gift of the Sky and the Earth will bave the same gilt. Having Leen ` 
born out of these two (the Sky and the Earth), Indra killed Vritra. Having killed Vritra, the 
gods asked Agni and Sima to carry their oblations. They ssid; ‘We have lost our energy; for 
it is in Vritra,” The gods inquired among themselves, saying ‘who can secure that energy 9 ° 
Some replied: ‘ The cow (cas do that); for the cow is the friend of all.’ The cow said : ‘I shall 
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request « gift: you live upon the two things that é¢xist only in me." The cow secured that 
energy, Hence they live upon the two things that exist in the cow alone. What is called gAf is 
the energy of Agni, and what is called milk is that of Sima. Whoever knows thus the energy of 
Agni and Séma will be energetic, The Brahmavidins debate: ‘of what deity is the full-moon?’ 
One shoald reply: ‘Prajipati.’ Hence Prajipati gave to. Indra, his eldest son, a firm footing. 
Hence men give to their eldest eon a firm footing by bestowing upon him a large portion of wealth."* 

Tho following passage of the Taittirlya Samhita (VI, 5, 1) seems to furnish additional evid 
about Vritra being a half month :— 

eat gare वजनुरवच्थत्‌, च gar Targaanteta. diswtien मे पहारत्ति वा इवं भवि वीं wa 
च्रहास्यामी ति. तस्मा wad gad दिनविविनुतयच्धत. सोऽग्रकीन्ना ने verter वा इवं मथि वीयं सनै 
च्रडास्यामीति लस्मा उकस्यमेव प्रायच्यत्त. तस्मै दतीयमुदयण्धत्‌- तं विष्लुरन्वति ष्ठत जहीति- सो ऽत्रवौन्ना ने प्रहारस्ति 
शा इं माये वीयं तत्ते प्रदास्यामीति. तस्मा चकध्यनेव भावच्धक तं निर्मायं sere, ee 

5, 1 

“Tndra raised the thanderbolt against Vritra, Then Vritra becama afraid of this raised 

thunderbolt; he said: ‘Do not kill me; there isgome power inme; that I shall give you.’ So 

ying be gave Ukthya (Fifteen) to Indra, Indra raised weapon against him for 9 second time 
He said: *Do not kill me; there is some power in me; that I shall give you.’ So saying he gave 
the latter the same Ukthya (Fifteen). Then Indra raised the weapon against him for a third time; 
then Vishnu followed Indra, asying‘ kill him.’ He said: ‘Do not kill mo ; there is some power 
in me; 1 shall give you that,’ So saying he gave the same Ukthya to Indra, Indra then killed 
this guileless demon, Jt was, verily, the sacrifice which was hia guile.” 

Weare told in the above passage that while breathing out,.Vritra gave (kthya to Indra 
Ukthya iam word used in the Vedio literature in the sense of ‘fifteen."? The word Vajra, the 
weapon of Indra, isalso used in the same sense.’? Accordingly the wielding of Vajra or ‘fifteen’ 
by Indra, as well as the gift of fifteen by Vritra to Indra, clearly means the growth of fifteen days 
over and sbove the seventh intercalary month 

Contemporary religious records also furnish evidence that the Adityas are the gods of inter. 
ealary months. It is known that the Adityas arethe sons of Aditi. Aditi in the Rigvéda (X. 100 
1, 94) is requested to protect the poeta from AmAgs, ‘nin.” She and her sons also are requested 
to release the poots from guilt orsin (R, १.1. 24; Il. 27; VII. 93; 1.162; VII. 87). I 
have shown in my Vedic Calendar how the word AmAaspatya is used in the sense of an intercalary 
month and an intercalary month alone, There is no doubt that this word is philologically 
identical with the Zend word Ameshaspenta, The number of Ameshaspentas is also seven, Prof, 
Macdonell says ( Vedic Mythlogy, P. 44). ^ Tt is here to be noted that the two groups have not 
8 single name in common, even Mithra not being an Ameshaspenta ; that the belief in the Adityas 
being seven in number is not distinctly characteristic and old ; and that though the identity of 
the hai ityas and Ameshaspentas has been generally accepted since Roth's essay, it is rejected by 
some distinguished Avestan scholars,” 

Whateter might be the reason of the Avestan scholars for rejecting the identity, this much is 
clear, that the words Amhaspatya and Ameshaspenta are identical ; and that when the former word 
ia invariably used in the sense of anintercalary month in the Yajuryédas, there 18 95 doubt that 
the forgotten meaning of the latter word must also be the same ; and that when the Ameshaspentas 
are even, the nomber of Amhaspatyas must also be and is, as we hove already geen, seven, ag 
regards the difference in the names of the Ameshaspentas and of the Adityas, it does not appear 
to be of much importance, for the seven Amhaspatyas or intercalary months are found variously 
named both in the Rigvéda and the Atharvavéda, 

1 Bee क Som, क्रा. 9, 5,17. || ऋ Bee Ibid, VIL 3, 6, 15; 4,7, 
५4 Bee Macdonell's Fedic Mythology, p. 121 
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The following are seme of the passages of the Atharvavéda (VIII. 9) in which the seven 
Adityas or the gods of interealary months are called in various ways: 
च डाह्‌ ददी तान्यड ATs SSA नो A यतमो ऽतिरििज्कः | 
सस्त सुपणा; कवयो निषेव, सप्त धंदास्यनु सप्त षकाः ॥ 11 
सत्त होनाः Sat ह सप्त a a ऋतवो ह सच्चं । 
Tiras: सस्त गृध्रा इति ea वयम्‌ || 18 
भट जाता भूता प्रथन न ऋततस्यारहंव्र॒ ऋ स्विजो शैव्या चे ॥ 
आष्ट योनिगदितिरष्टपु्ाष्टमीं राकिमनि waaay |} 21 
अहे द्रस्य षडयमस्य ऋयीणां सप्त सप्तधा | 
अपो मनुष्यानोषधीस्तां उ पं्ानु सेचिरे || 23 
“ Six they call the सजत, and six the hot months, 
Tell ye us the season, which one is in excess; seven eagleg, poets, sat down ; seven metres after 
seven consecrations.” 17 
“Seven are the offerings, the fuels seven, the sweet things seven, the seasons seven; seven 
sacrificial butters went about the existing thing ; they are such aa have seven heavenly birds, so 
have we heard.” 18 
“Eight are born the beings first born of Rita; eight, O Indra!, are the priests who are of 
the gods; Aditi bas eight wombs, eight sons; the oblation goes anto the eighth night,” 21 
५५ Among the seers, eight are with Indra, and six are 7 pairs; they are serven-fold and 
seven; waters, men, and herbs,—orer these the five (years) have showered.” 23 
In verse 17 the poet clearly mentions the interealary months (Atirikta Ritu) and numbers them 
in various names as seven. The expression ‘ seven seasons,’ when taken with the expression ‘the 
excessive season,’ leaves no donbt that they are intercalarly months and sevem in number, In 
verses 21 and 23 the poet refers to the story of Aditi, and seems to hesitate to count her 8008 as 
eight, though that was the number fixed at'first, In the following passages of the Atharvaréda 
(IK, 9. and BR. प, 1. 164) the seven months are called seven horses and seven sisters 
ea galt clase भदवो वहति SST | 
Renta चक्रमजरमनर्वं ar विदवा rane wey: 2 
aa स्वसारो भनि arta aa गवां निहिता सन्त नाना ॥ 3 
द्वाक्शारं न चि तज्जराय vid चक्रं Titans | 
शा पुरा अग्ने निधनासी भत्र सन्त शताति Fras तस्थुः || 15 
सनेमि चक्रमजरं वि वात Tara Ta यन्ता वहंति | 
सूर्यस्य चज रजसैस्थाठ़तं यस्मिन्नातस्युर्यु वनानि विदका || 14 
साकंजानां सप्तथमाहरेक जं sea ऋषयो देव जा इति | 
तेषानिशानिं विहितानि धानः caret रेजते विकृतानि are: || 16 
“Seven harness > one-wheeled chariot; one horse, having seven names, draws it. Of three 
naves is the wheel, unwasting, unasssiled, whereon stand all those existences. 2 
“The इछा ऋ that stand on this chariot, seten horses draw it, seven wheeled ; seven sisters 
shout at it together; where are set down the seven names of the kine ?” 
“The twelve-spoked wheel,—for that is not to be worn out,—revolves greatly about the 
eky or Rita, there, O Agni!, stood the sons, paired, seven hundred and twenty.” 13. 
“The unwasting wheel, with rim, rolls sbont;ten paired ones draw upon the upper side 
(४८१८१ र} ; the sun's eye goes anrroonded with the welkin in which stood all existences." 14 # 
“OF those born together the seventh they call the sole-born (single-born) ; six, they say, are 
twins, god born seers ;, the sacrifices of them, distributed according to their respective stations 
and modified in form, move to the one permanent (rthafre)." 16, 
(To be continyed.) 
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EPIGRAPHIO NOTES AND QUESTIONS. 
BY D. 7. BHANDAREAR, M.A.; POONA, 
(Continued from Vol. “LJ, p, 173.) 

XIV.—Tho Fourth Rock edict of Atoks. 

Tuene is one passage in this edict which has very much exercised studentsof Agoka's insorip- 
tions. It is this, according to the several recensions : 

नि Girnar:—Ta aja devénas priyasa Priyadasino riito dhasmacharanena bherighoso ako dhaitma- 
ghoso wimdnadasand cha hastidasand cha agikhandhdai cha aida cha diyedni ripdai dasayitpd 


en :—Se ajd derdaak piyasd Piyadasine Idjine dhavimachalanend bhelighose ahe dhavkma- 
ighose rimdnadasand hathint agikahdidnd ०५१4५ ch dirydnt (भती dastayitu panasa. 

Dhanli :—Se aja devdnaa piyasa Piyadasine ldjine dhawimachalanena bhelighosasm aho dhaiima- 

ghosah eimdnadasanam hathiné agikawkdhdni aindai cha diviydni iipdni dasayitu munisdnam, 

Shahbizgarhl:—So aja devanaia priyasa Priyatrassa rato dheamicharanens bherighosha aka 
diramagh sha vimananah drajanah hastino jolikadthan: alii cha divant ruponi drasaytiu jonas sae a. 

Mansehri :—Se ajadevansa priyssa Priy sdrotine rane dhramicharanena bAerighoshe aho dis 
goske vimrnadraiuna hasting agikna thant afani cha divani rupani drageti janasa. 

This passage has beeo variously interpreted, but these interpretations may be divided into two 
classes according as they are taken to refer to terrestrial objects or atmospheric phenomena. The 
Great kind of interpretation has been favoured by M. Senart and Prof. Babler and the second 
by Professors Kern and Haultesch. I confess, tho first interpretation commends itself to me 
a3 being more natural. But the actual sense I dedace from the passage differs from that of 
M. Senart or of Prof, Bibler, and I give it here for the kind oomsideration of the scholars, 
who are interested in the matter. ¶ 

In the first place, it is highly important to understand the syntax of the passage. The word 
aho L take with Profersors Kera and Hultzsch as equivalent to abhaval. Vimdnadasand of the 
Girnar and ए 31४ texts corresponds to rimdsaigsanad of the Dhauli and cimangnad’ draianad of 
the Shabbizgarbt recension, and muat, therefore, be supposed to stand for the Sanakrit rcimina- 
dariandat. Ths same remark appliea to hastidasand of tha Girnir text, 

"This may then be literally pat into Sanskrit thus : | 

Tai-adya derdnid-priyasya 5549 जा १159 dharmacharanens bherf-ghosho=bhavad=ihar- 
maghorho vimina-dariandui cha hasti-dariandnt cha agni-skandidai=cha anydai cha ८41 8.71. 
८ may ba translated into English as follows : 

+ Bot pow in consequence of the practice of righteonsness by king Priyatardin, beloved of the 
of the drum has become the sound of righteousncss, showing the people the 


gods, the sound ee a eee 
त (daraana), of the palaces of gods (rimdaa), and of the (white) elephant, m: of fire, 
and other divine representations.” et ner 


Now, what can be the meaning of this passage? 19 my opinion, | soto 
with him the dram has become the proclaimer of righteousness. The sound of o drum invariably 
precedes either a battle, a public agnouncement, or the exhibition of > scene to the people. But 
since Aéoka entered on his career of righteousness, it has ceased to be 8 summons to fight, but 
invites people to come and witness certain spectacles ; and as those spectacles are of such ॐ 
character ३5 to generate and develop righteousness, the dram has thus become the proclsimer of 
righteousness, This appeara to me to be the natural sense of the passage. And now the question 
arises: what scenes or spectacles did Asoka show to his subjects ? Obviously they are the + 
hastine, agniskandhas and so forth. ‘These terms mast, therefore, be 0 interpreted as to show 

| and foster righteousness, Bat it must also be boroe in miod that the sense 


that they could create igned | o te begin wi 
wer shear to them must not be different from that ordinarily assigned to them. to begin with, 


न | ¶ ४ A ing to | art i ; bere “ processions of 
what does Adoka mean b via ima ? According to M. vega t denotes p 

न ११, and, according to Rithler, “cars of the gods.” Babler, [ think, comes very mear the 
proper pense thongh he misses the fall significance of it.- Now, Pali scholars ०6९१ not be told 
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that-there ia a work in the Pali literatore called cimd@na-ratthu., It haa been edited for the Pili 
Text Society by Mr. E, R. Gooueratne. The introduetion of this book opens with the following 
| ropha : 

ais Che cimdna-ratthu is 8 work that describes the splendour of the various celestial abodes 
belonging to the Dewas, who became their fortumate owners in accordance with the degree of meuit 
they had each performed, and who there spent their time in supreme bliss. 

“These Vimdnos are graphically deseribed in the little work as column-supported palaces 
that could be moved at the will of the owners. A Dewa could visit the earth, and we read of their 
so descending on occasions when they were summoned by Buddha, 

“The lives of the Dewas in these eimdnas or palaces wore limited, and depended on the 
merits resulting from their good acts. From all that we read of them wo can well infer that these 
habitations were the centres of snpreme felicity. It is doubilesa with much forethought that 
peculiar stress is laid, in our work, on the deseription of these vimanas, in order to induce 
listenora to lead good and unblemished lives, to be pure in their acts, and to be zealous in 
the performance of their religious duties, 

“ Stories from the Vimdna-ratthu are not anfrequently referred to in later doctrinal works, 
when a virtuous career in jife is illustrated, Thus Mattakugdall and Sirimi Vimina are referred 
to in the Dhammapada Atthakatha; Qhitta,Gattils, and Rewati are quoted in the Sutta Sangaha.""! 

Apybody who reads the above extract will be convinced that these must undoubtedly be the 
vimdnas referred to by Agoka. He seems to have made representations of them and paraded 
them in various places. His motive in doing so we can easily surmise. As vimdnas are palaces 
of gods who became their owners in conseqnence of the pure unblemished lives they led on earth, 
it,was nataurel that be should rhow their representati. ns to the people in order to induce them to 
practise righteonsness and become possessora of such celestial abodes, That this was the sole 
object of the work Fimdna-ratthu in clear from the words of Mr. Gooneratne quoted above in bold 
type. Agoka 18 very fond of telling ns that the performance of dhayma produces merit (purya) 
which in its turn conduces to the attainment of heaven (उक छव). It is, therefore, quite intelli- 
gible that he might have shown to his subjects the palaces of the denizens of heaven of which they 
became masters throngh the righteous deeds performed by them while on earth, in order to impress 
on their minds that they also by similar virtaous couries could become owners of them, 

Now, what can Aasti-cargana signify ? Hasti, of courte, ordinarily means an elephant, But 
representations of what elephant did Aéoka exhibit to his people? They again must be of anch a 
kind that they could deserve the name dirya, Iam almost co riain that hy Aastin here we ore to 
understand none by the White Elephant, i... Buddha, We know the story of the conception of 
Buddha. Maya bad a dream in which she saw the Bodbi+attva in the shape of a white elephant 
approsching her and enteriog into her womb by her right side. We have eculptores of this scene 
not only at Bharahat but wlso at Siftchi, Nay, we Lave incontestable proof that this story was 
known to Aéoka and that he had at least one representation made of him, On the Girnar rock 
below Hoek Edict X11 ond reparated by an indentation we have the following line: . , . ra 
sveto hast savaloka-sukhaharo nema [The white elephant whose name is the brin ger of happiness 
to.the whole world]. Prof. Kern was the first to recognise in this an aomistakab'e reference 
to Buddhe. At Kalsi too on the east end of the rock containing the edicts of Adoka inseribed, we 
have the outline of an elephant with the letters gajafome engraved betwen his fect. These letters, 
I think, stand for gajoitamah, and nobody can serivusly doubt that here also we have another 
reference to Buddha, Most probably there was 9 similar outlice or figure of an elephant in’ 
Girnir and also at other places, Dut it haa now dissppeared, 1 have, therefore, no doubt that 

similar representations of the White Elephant were made . repreaentalions of the White Elephant were maile and exhibited to the people, most 

॥ The ides of the vievinas is not foreign even to Jaina literature, SU en तव 
et the write of good and great men; whos altbocgh Bot to perfort an to obtain am वाध 
+ 
= 3 — rales perish, while the FimAnas (. 4, the aboles of deities of कन, चच [1 | 


endere.” (As. Ree, Vol IX, p iat नः g Prof. K. 3 also inf me that in the Di 
nine 'धचकर्व de oad Gomatadra 1 plone bea 


ies pine piashanandi-érd valkde.y bare been given not only minute desert 
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probably accompanied by oral descriptions a8 in the Gkiydnas so as to show clearly to them how 
Buddha was rarra-loha-sukA-dAégra and thos induce them to imitate his actions in their lives, 

There now remains the third worl, पर, agnistan dha, and I om afraid [ cannot give any 
satisfactory explanation here. The word ordinarily signifies a mass of fre, but this mass of fre 
most be of such 9 kind that it can be shown to be convected with a well-known incident and 
point ५० 8 moral, ‘The only story that ovcurs to me in this connection is that narrated in Jétaka 
No. 40 (Fausboll, Vol. I) called KAadiraigd-ojétaka’. The Bodhisattva of the story was the 
Lord High Treasurer of Benares. As he was sitting to take his 891, 9 Pacheheka Buddha 
rising form lis seven daya’ trance in the Himalayas approached with bis bowl and begged food. 
The Bodhienttra asked the bowl to be brought to him and filled it. Bot Mira wanted the 
Pachcheka Ruddha to die of starvation by preventing the food from approaching him. So in the 
mansion of the Bodhisattva he created ॥ fire-pit aa fearful as ins bell. His cook who was toking 
the filled bow! to the Pachcheks Buddha eaw this blacing fire and started back. The Bodhisatt- 
ya came to know what hid happened and went oat in person to band over the bow! to his guest. 
As he stood on the brink of the fiery pity he noticed Mires, but heeded him not, And so he 
strode on with undaunted resolution to the surface of the pit of fire, and lo ! there rose up to the 
surface a large and peerless lotas-flower, which received the feet of the Bodhisattva, The bowl 
was given to the guest, and standing ia the lotus he preached the truth to the people, extolling 
alms-giving and the commandments. 

Several of the j@/aka stories we find sculptured in the Bharahat and Siatiehi etdyes. They 
thus appear to have become popular even eo early as the third centary B.C.; and there 
is no reason why one of them should not have been utilised by Asoka to make viens! representa- 
tions for impressing the people. Besides, the story just summarised most have been thought by 
him as exactly falfilling his purpose, because it luciily iilnstrates the fruit of alme-giving, of 
which Adoka is never weary of speaking in bis edicts, Ifhe really wanted to encourage alms- 
giving, I do not think he could have made a happier selection for making representations of it 
and showing them to his subjects. The jdigka again appears to have been considered to be o 
very important one by the Buddhists themeelres. For the same tale is re-repeated under the name 
of Sreshthijdtaka in tho Jétakamdld of Aryagira published by Prof. Kern. 

The word rdpa occura in two ancient inscriptions. Line 2 of the well-known Hathi-gumpha 
inscription of Khiravela has the following :—tafo 11 1.411.101. ira-pid Ai-visdradena, 
where the word haa been rendered by ‘painting’ by Pandit Bhagwanlal [रतत] A Pabbosi cave 
inacription again reads Srt-Krishna-gopl-rdpa-kart#, where Prof. Biubler translates it by 
‘statue’. Ll confine myself to the generic sense of the word, and render it by simply ‘represents- 
tion’. ‘To this day it isa custom especially in villages, where English education has not spread, 
to make either paintings or clay representations of mythological scenes and explain to the people 
in detail what they are intended for, I bave no doubt that Agoka must have done o similar 
thing. Nobody can, 1 am sare, object to such riipas beicg called dirya, which means not only 
‘belonging to heavenly regions’ but also ‘pertaining to divine beings.’ 

XV.—Talogaon Grant ofthe Rashtrakuta king Krishna I. 

My friend, Sirdar K, 0. Melondale, Secretary of the FAdrat+tihds-sarkshodhak-mandal, bas 
kindly sent to me for decipherment a set of copper plates recently brought to light at Talegaon 
(Dhamdhere's) in the Poona district. It registers a grant issued by Krishoa I, of the Rash{rakita 
dynasty, Most of the verses descriptive of the genealegy are found in other Rashrekita records. 
And the three or foar new verses that are for the first time met with in this grant teach us 
nothing new excepting that in one stanza we are told that his son was called Prabhu-tuigu. 
This mast evidently refer to his son Govindarija, at whose request, a8 mentioned further in the 
inseription, the grant was made. | 

The charter was issgod on the occasion of a solar eclipse which happened on the new moon 
day of Vaidikha of Saka 690° when Plavaiga was the cyclic year. At that lime Erishgs I,'s 


4 My attention to this Jitata was drawn by Prof. Dharmanand Kosambi, 
© The solar colipse in question occurred on Wedneaday the 23rd March 766 A. 0. 
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victorious camp ogaingt the Gangas was, we ate informed, stationed at Mauuanagara, obviously 
the same as Minyapura where the royal residence of the Gaigas was fixed in the 8th century, 
न which has been identified with Mauye, north of Nelamangal in Mysore, The grantees were 
the Brihmanas living in the Karahita Ten-thousand and one Bhatta-Visudera, to whom two 
parts only were assigned. 105 village granted was Komérigrima, and we are told that this 
‘village was given at the request of two persons called Vasisb{Le-Srikumara and Jaivanti-Phanaiya. 
‘Along with Kumrigrima four more villages seem to have been granted, They were Bhamaropari, 
‘Araluva, Sindigriima and Tadavale. All theae places are expressly stated to have been पमा 
‘in the 00916 district (eishaya). Their boundaries also have been specified. To their east were 
‘Khambbagrims, Vorimagrima aod Didimagrima. To the south were the Khadiravena hills 
"To the west were Alandiyagrima and Thiuragrima and to the north the Mdila river. Alwost all 
these localities ean be identified om the survey of India Atlas Sheet No. 39. Thus of the villages 
granted Kamérigrima is Karehgaon, Bhamaropari Bowrapoor, Araluva Ooroolee, Siudicrima 
Seendowneb, and Tadavale Turudee. Of the villages situated on the east, Khatibhagrima is 
Khamgaon, Vorimagrima Burce, and Didimagrima Daleemb. Khadiravena, the name of the 
hills to the south, cannot be identified, though of course these hills are there as specified, Of the 
villages on the west Alandiyagrima and Thinragrima are doubtless the well-known Ajandi and 
Theor, the first better known as chordchi Alandi and the second as the favourite resort of 
Madhavrio Peshwi who died there, The river Mails obviously corresponds to the present name 
Mola of > river which joins the Muthd near Poona, their conjoint stream Howing alterwards 
eastwards and passing by the north of the villages mentioned. And it is this conjoint river that 
appears to have been known in those early days by the name Miila, though it is now restricted to 
ona of its feeders. But the most interesting fact recorded in this connection is the mention of 
Piuake as the name of the district wherein the villages were situated, Piuaka obviously is 
Poona, That Poona is an ancivnt place has Jong since been known, It is well-known that the | भर 
Shaikh Balla dargdhs on the river bank were built about the cluse of the 18th century on the site 
of two old temples called Nirayayesvar and Pouedvar. Again, the caves near the Ferguason 
College are another indication of the antiquity of the city, But the most important and aucient 
monument is the rock-hewn temple of Paichalesvar situated in the Bhamburda suburb, which has 
been । assigned by archwologiata to the 7th cestury A.D. We have thos ample and sure proof: 
that Poona was a yery old place, Bat it was never dreamt that the name Poona also was eqaally 
ancient and-that it waa the head-quarters of a district in thoce early times as it now, This- 
however, 18 now quite clear from the [act that Ponaka, which can stand for nothing else but Poona 
is spoken of-as the district which contained the villages granted. 


MISCELLABEA, 
bhitshuh’ and explaina that by ‘£ukéuey? 
meant, by a transferred कन ० 
which a ben can fly at one flight. The 0149 
who limits bis vision over so much of the ground 
before him 95 can be covered by one (prover- 
| bially ebort) flight of a hen is meant by the word 
There must have been bhikshus who submitted 
themselves to this sort of discipline to subdue 
the sense of sight and to avoid the hited of 
small insects. é Daddbiats “and Juinus set 
+ भि at store by ahitied, and the sight of a Jaina 
sidhu, brushing the ground belore him with a 
eile broom and treading with his neck bent low at 
a a ‘pect, is) ave rare even'nuw in India, 
eat : ie some 041 were called 
| koukkutifas after this habit of tide ene 
und erstand the litter contemptuous sense of *h कृच 
72०61६९ ` attributed , १9 this word by the metrical 
pekrit peas, At M.with > certain diffidence 
that I “an ५ explanation, but the word 
1/1 | i’ wilir 4 tee] ta . It 
Feces prt cet 1 | @ itself suppor y 





KAKATIEKA MONKS, 

In J. R. 4. 9. for January, 1912, Professor 
H. Liders, while commenting upon a Brihmi 
inscription, in which the word kakalihinam oc- 
curs, obsertes— 

° [६ is more difficult to sexy whois meant by kaka- 
tikdnam, I take this to be a proper nome, and 
“as @ $ lace in a Vibfira can bardly be | 
intended for anybody but the monks living there, | 
kakstika Would seem to be the name of those 
monks, though Ieannot sy why they were called 
| 


Taking the Professor's acsumption that पवश्व 
fifa ia the name of an order of monks to be cor- 
rect, may 1 venture to offer an explanation? To 
me the word appeara to be an apabhramda from | 
Sanskrit kauktutika formed by PAnini +, 4, 46. 
Unfortunately, Pataifijali does not comment on 
the मि, bat the sifra itself explains the forma- | 
tion of ‘kutkufim pasyali = knukkulitah’ as 
‘tonpdiydm,’ ie. not in the literal sense of ‘one 
who seca a ben", bot as a name, or attribntive 
clazsname. The Adsitd illustrates by ‘houkkutibo 





Ajmer, Clay DEADHAR GULERY, 
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THE INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS AND THE ANTIQUITY OF INDIAN 
ARTIFICIAL POETRY, 
BY G, BUHLER, 
[ Translated by Praf. V..S. Ghate, M.A. Poona, ] 

[The Editors of this Journal are deeply indebted to Prof. H. Litders for having kindly taken the 
trouble of securing the permission of the Vienna University to publish a translation of Dr. Babler's 
Dia Indischen Insehriften, ete, This booklet is sv important that a reliable translation was a long- 
felt desideratam to the Indian scholars. The Editors are therefore highly thankful also to 
Prof, V. 3. Ghate for having prepared the translation which is being published in this Journal]. 

Indian Epigraphy which, since the last fifteea years bas received 8 new impulse, and which 
‘thanks to the progress of Sanskrit philology os well ng to the parfecting of the methods of multi. 
plying the inscriptions, leads to more certain results than in early times, bas already provided us 
with several important particulars elacidating.the literary and religious history of that part of the 
world which is inhabited by the Brahmanes and which wants a history as such. On the one hand, 
we owe to it particular and very important data, which definitely fix the time of prominent authors, 
as for instance, recently the time of the dramatic poet Rijadekhara, whose pupils and patrons, the 
kings Mabondrapila and Mahipila raled during the last decade of the ninth century and in the 
beginning of the tenth century of our era, as shown by Mr. Fleet and Prof, Kielborn, On 
the other hand, the comparison of the partly insignificant notices in the inscriptions with the 
accounts of literary tradition or with the (date) conditions of the present day, permits us 
to have an occasional peep, in the development of all the types of literature and of all 
the religious systems, a peep whose worth is considerably significant in the absence of really 
historical details. Such, for instance, is the observation that the (radition about the home of 
several Vedic Schools and also of the works belonging to them, is confirmed through the state 
ments in the old land-grants, inasmuch as, thesa mention not only the names of the donees but 
their secular and spiritual families. Not less significant for the history of the very important 
though little regarded in early times, religion of Mahdvire-Vardhamina is the demonstration 
gradually rendered feasible, that, his followers, the Nirgranthas or Jainaz, are mentioned in a 
wamber of inscription-, which rung on from the beginning of the historical period of India, with 
but rare interruptions, and that the assertions jn their canonical works, about the divisions of the 
Monk-Schools are made reliable to the most part, through writings of the firt century of our ers, 
These hitherto published resolts are, however, ouly a amall part of what the inscriptions may 
possibly yield to us. An accorate working out and a fuller estimate of the hitherto published 
materials littl iu extent though they be, will show that one ean procure rich instruction from 
them, in all the departments of Indian Research: and that their reanlis fornish specially sound 
proof-stones for the theories abont the development of Indian intellectual life, theories which the 
(ndologists, build on very weak foundations, compelled aa thoy are by sheer necessity, The follow- 
iog treatise is a small contribution towards the examination of inscriptions in this spirit. Its 
aim is to establish firmly those results which the inscriptions yield for the history of Indian Kiya 
or the artificial poetry of the court, as also to demonstrate, how far the same agree with the new 
opinions regarding the development of this species of literature, My reason for undertaking to treat 
of this question before other perhaps more interesting and less disputed questions, is the recent 
publication of the Gupta inscriptions by Mr, J. ए. Fleet in the third volume of the Corpus insorip- 
fionum Indicarwm, This exceedingly important work offers a larzer number of wholly or partly 
metrical inseriptions with absolutely certain dates, The same, taken together with some documenty 
already made known through reliable publications (editions) allow us to prove the existeuve of + 
Eiivya literature in Sanskrit and Prakrit during the first five centuries of our era, and to show that 
& great period of literature, which brought into ceneral prominencs, the style of the poetic school of 
Vidarbha or Berar, lies before the middle of the fourth century. They also make it very probable 
that the year 472 after Christ is to be fixed as the terminug ad quem for the poet Kalidasa. 
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Such conclusions would, no doubt, appear quite unimportant and scarcely worth the tronble 
of a special inquiry to those searchers who busy themselves with the history and the literature 
of the European peoples, The Indologe, however is unfortanately not in that happy position to 
look down with contemt,even upon such general resnits, Because, the history proper of Indian 
Artificial Poetry begins not earlier than in the first half of the seventh contury of our era, with the 
reign of the mighty king Harsha or Harshavardhana of Thineaat and Kanouj, who ruled over 
the whole of Northern India from 606-648 A.D. The worka of hia favourite court-poet Bana- 
vhatta who tried to portray the life of his master and of himself in the incomplete historical novel 
Sri-Harshacharita, and who bedidea wrote, as we know for certainty, the romance Kédamdéari, 
and the poem (song) Chandi-satela, and perhaps also the drama Pérrati-parinaya, are the oldest 
products of the Court-poetry, whose composition, no doubt, falls within the narrow limits given 
above, Before this time, there exists no Adeya 9५ such whose age is hitherto determined with 
some accuracy and certainty or allows itself tobe determined with the accessible documents, 
Only of one work which shows, thronghoot, the influence of the Adrya style and which contains 
several sections entirely writtes in the Kdeya style, we mean, of Vardhamihira’s metrical Manval 
of Astrology, the Brikat-saviAitd, it can be said with confidence that it is written about the middle 
of the sixth century; because Varihamihira begins the calculations in hia Paitchasiddhdntikd, 
with the year 505 A.D.; and he is supposed to have died in the year 587 A.D. according 
to the statement of one of bis commentators. As to when the most celebrated classical poets 
Kalidasa, Sabandha, Bi:iravi, Bravarasena, Gunidhya and the collector of verses, Hila-sita- 
vahana lived, we possess no historical evidence. We can only say that the wide spread of their 
renown is attested for the first balf of th seventh century by the mention of their names by Bina 
and in the Aihole-Meguti inseription of 634A.D.; as also that some of them, like Gunidhya 
to whose work Subandhu does allude repeatedly, must certainly have belonged to a considerably 
early period, Besides this, there are anecdotes only poorly attested, as well as enyings of very 
doubtfal worth; and the scanty details contained in the poema themselves, which might serve 
as points (stepping stones) for determining their age, are very difficult to be estimated, because 
the political and literary history of India during the firat five centuries of our era lies very 
much in obscarity. When the age of the most important poets is so absolutely uncertain, it is 
but natural that the case should be in no way better with the general question of the age of the 
Kdeya poetry. In the literature, we come across very meagre traces which point to the fact 
that the artificial poetry was cultivated from earlier times; and to our great regret, even the 
age of the most important work in which quotations from Kéryas occur, we mean, the MehddAd- 
shya, is in no way, shove doubt. Thus it is not improbable that these quotations might be left 
unheeded as being witnesses little to be trusted as some of the most important inguirers have 
already done, and that theories, not taking notice of the same, might be put forth, which shift 
the growth of the artificial poetry to 9 very late age. Under these circumstances it can be easily 
seen why I make myself bold to claim some interest for the evidence based upon the testimony 
of inscriptions, in favor of a relatively high antiquity of the artificial poetry. 

The materials which the third volame of the Corpus Inecriplionwm Indicarum offers for 
this inquiry, are not insignificant, and comprise not Jess than 18 numbers whose dates are 
certain or at least approximately determinable, the age of their composition lying about between 
390 and 550 A.D, The assidnous labours of Mr. Fleet and Mr. Dikshit, about the astronomically 
ealculable dates of the Gupta-inscriptions, irrefutably show that the beginning of the Gupta era falle 
241 years later than that of the Saka ers, and for the reducing of the Gupta to the Christian 
era, they leave us just the option of adding 318 or 319 years. Mr. Fleet has tried to show that 
the year 319 or 320 A.D. marks the beginning of the Gupta era. Dr, Bhandarkar, on the 
other hand, advocates 318 or $19, and for important reasons, Fora literary-historical inquiry, 

it is of course the same (it matters not, it is indifferent which of these sappositions is the right 
one). The frat king who makes nse of the Gupta era is Chandregupta II, named Vikramiditya, 
whose inscriptions and coins show the years $2-94 or 95, i.e, 400-413 or 401-414 A.D, From 
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the reign of his father Samadragupta, there are two inscriptions not dated, ‘These belong to the 
last balf of the fourth century and as regarda Mr, Fleet's No. I, it can be asserted that it was 
composed when Samudragupta had already ruled for 9 large number of years. Because the 
number of his exploits eulogised therein is very considerable, Mr, Fleet's sapposition that this 
inscription must have been composed after Samudragupta’s death, rests, as it will be shown in 
detail below, on a wrong interpretation of the expression “ Samudragupta’s glory had gone up to 
heaven”, As forthe documents dated according to the Malava era, the detailed expositions of 
Dr. Peterson and Mr. Fleet leave no doubt that the era is identical with the Vikrama era of 
56-7 A.D. The age of several undated numbers can be determined, as Mr. Fleet has shown, by 
the comparison of their contents with those of the dated numbers. If wa arrange chronologically 

the nambers important for our inquiry, we may have the following list.— 

1, No.1, Harishena's panegyric of Samodragupta, composed sometime between 375-890 
A.D., on the Allahibdd pillar, consisting of 9 verses and the rest in high, elevated prose, at the 
close named a Kirya, 

2. No. IL, A fragment of 9 poetic description of Samudragupta, composed sometime 
between 353—890 A. 7). 

3. No, 19. An undated fragment of a poetic description of four early Gupta-kings, from 
the reign of Chandragupta IT ; Gupta-Samvat 82-94 or 95, 

4, No. VI, The small, wholly metrical, undated inscription in Virasena’s cave at Udayagiri, 
from the same period, 

6. No, X., The inseription on Dhrovasirman’s pillar at Bhilaad, composed partly in high 
prose and partly in metre, dated Gupta-Samrat 96,/,¢., 414 or 415 <A. D., in the reign of 
Kumiragupta, Gupta-Samvat 96—150, 414/5—448/9, 

6, No. XVII., The long composition, from May(irikshaka’s well in Gaigdhar, dated 897०६ 
480 (7), 423/4 (2) A. D., from the reign of king Viévavarman. 

7. No. LXI., The small metrical inseription from Saikara's cave in Udapyagiri, dated 
Gupta-Samvat 106, 424 or 425 A, D. 

8. No. XII., The undated, partly metrical inscription on the pillar at Bibir, from the reigo 
of Skandagupta, Gupta-Samvat 196-149, ४ ¢., 454-407 or 455-468 A. D. 

9. No. 7. The undated inscription on the pillar at Bhitarl, which is partly in high 
prose and partly in metre, from the same period, 

10. No, XIV., Tho long, wholly metrical Rock-inscription at Junagadh, which shows 
the Gupta year 136-138, 454-6 or 455-7, and is called a grantha. : 

11. No. XV., The wholly metrical inscription on Madra’s pillar at Kahium, dated Gupta- 
Sathvat 141, 459 or 460 A. 7). ante A 

12, No. XVIII., Vatsabbatti's wholly metrical praiasti about the Son temple at 
Mandasor, dated MAlava-samvat 529, 47314 A. D. 

13. No, XIX., The wholly metrical inscription on Mitrivishou’s and Dhanyavishnu’s 
pillar at Eran, dated Gupta-samvat 165, June 21, 484 A. 0. io the reign of Badhagupta. 

14. No. XX., The short, wholly metrical, inscription on Goparaja’s tomb-stone at Eran, 
dated Gupta-samvat 191, 509 or 510 A. D., in the reign of Bhinugupta. 

15. No. XXXIII., Vasula’s, undated, wholly metrical, panegyric of the king Yasodhar- 
man, on the pillar at Mandasor, spoken of as élokdh, and engraved by the same stone Mason 
as the following dated inscription. 

16. No. XXXIV., (135) The wholly metrical Pragasti on Daksha's well at Mandasor, com. 
posed in the Malava year 689, 533-4 A. D., in the reign of king Yaiodharman-Vish novardhang. 

17. No. XXXV., (236) The inscription on Dhanyavishnn's boar-statue at ह्‌, in tha 
year 1 of king Toramina, composed partly in verse and partly in high prose. 

18. No. XXXVI. (787), The wholly metrical panegyric on Mitficheta’s temple of 
Vishgo in Gwalior, from the year 15 of the reign of Mihirakula, who, according to 
No. RA XIII, verse 6, was a contemporary of Yafodharman. 
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Tt would be perhaps possible to augment this list by the inclusion of some other doce- 
ments, 05 for instance, the Meheraul{ pillar-inscription of emperor Chandra, No, XXXII, 
and the poetically coloured genealogy of the Maukharis on the Asfrgadh seal, No. XLVII, 
which, aceording to the character of their writing, belong to this period. But those already 
mentioned quite suffice forour purpose. Their number shows that doring the period from 
350-550 A, D., the use of the kivya-style in inscriptions, especially in the longer ones, was 
m vogue and from this very circumetance it follows that court-poetry was zealously 
cultivated in India. It will be seen further on that this conclusion is confirmed by other 
indications of no doubtful charncter, Our next and most important work is, however, to 
inquire bow far the samples of the Kiarya style contained in the inscriptions agree with the 
works of the recognized masters of Indian poetic art, and bow the same are related to the rules 
inthe manuals of poetics. A full discussion of all the numbera mentioned would in the 
meanwhile be too detailed and of but litile use. It would suffice to select > poem that 10118 in 
the beginning of the period and another that belongs to the close of the same, ssrepresentatives 
and to go through the same thoroughly. With the rest, cnly a few important points will be 
prominently touched upon. On similar grounds, व take up, for porpose of => detailed discus- 
sion, No, I—Harishega’s panegyric of Samudragupta and No, AVITI.—Vateabbatti’s 
praiasti on the Sun temple at Dasapura-Mandasor ; and immediately turn mys~lf to the Jatter. 

(Te b¢ continued.) a MEO Be continued) 








THE ADITY AS. 
BY 9. SHAMASASTRY, B.A, M.B.AS., BANGALORE. 
( Continued from p. £4) 

The seven hundred and twenty sons, spoken of in verse 13, are evidently the 720 days and 
nights of the civil year; and the ten twins on the upper side of the chariot, referred to in the 
next verse, must necessarily be the 10 days and nights above the 360 days of the year. This 
shows that the poets were well acquainted with the real length of the solar year. It ig the seven 
Adityas or the gods of the intercalary months, that are referred to in verse 16. The expression 
that the seventh was single-born clearly shows the break in the eighth intercalary month, as point- 
ed ont above, 

In the following verses of the Atharraréda (X. 8) the mention of the number one thousand 
in connection with seven swans seems to furnish additional evidence that the seven Adityas, eagles, 
or swans, os they are variously called, are the seven intercalary months. 

Ore agate जीनि ants कं उ छदिच करेल । 
लजाहलास्नीणि शतानि हं ककष्यचिदव खीला भविचाचलायै | 4 
vt सतचितर्विजानीहि एडयमा एक एकजः | 
तस्मिन्हापिस्वामच्धने च TSH Taw: || 5 

एकचक्रं वर्तते एकनेमि सहस्रारं प्रपुरो निषदच ॥ 
ans विदं भवनं जजान यदस्यापं क सद्रनूव ॥ ,,..* 7 

" Twelve fellies, one wheel, three naves,—who understands that ? Therein are ingerted three 
hundred ard sixty pins, pegs that are immovable,""" 4 

^“ This, O Savityi!, do thou distinguish : six are twins, one is sole-born ; they seek participation 
in him who of them is the sole sole-born,” 6 

“One-wheeled it rolls, one-rimmed, thousand-cyllabled, forth in front, down behind; with > 
half it has generated allexistence; what iis other balf is,—what bas become of that?’ 7 

“By a thousand days are the wings expanded of him, of the yellow ewan flying to heaven ; 
he, Putting all the gods in his breast, goes, viewing together all existences,"!* 18 


“SILER = se as Sl ne, eee 164, 43, "+ Comp. A.V. KILI, 2.38, 
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In verse 4, the Sivana year of 360 days ia described; and in verse 5, the three pairs of 
interealary months together with the single seventh month are referred to. In verse 7, the cycle 
of 20 years is described a3 containing > thousand syliables, i¢., days. The question sbout the 
other half seems to refer to the Joss of fifteen days in the eighth intercalary month. In verse 18 
the last cycle of five years with 7} intercalary months seems to be described as a special period or 
great year, each wing or half of which is measured by a thousand days. The yellow Swan is the 
seventh intercalary month. Now, if we expand the wings by potting 1,000 on each, ite doration 

becomes equal to 2,000 2 2,000 days 2,000 _ 2,000 x 82_ 12,800 
67 lunations and 22 days, taking 3 lanation to be equal to 29 days, 12 hours,and 45 minutes," 
Tt is clear therefore, that by the expressions र thonsand-syllabled chariot antl ‘a wing of thot 
sand days" duration,’ the poet refers to the last cycle in the greater cycle of 20 years, in as much 
as that cycle is approximately equal to five lunar years and seven and o half lunations. Itis ales 
to be noted that five lunar years are = 5x854 = 1 770 days and twenty-times 12 extra days 

20 > 12 = 240 days, Putting these together, we have 1,770+240 = 2,010 days, which is 
greater by 10 days than the duration of 2,000 days, as deseribed in verse 18. We shall see that 
the same cycle of five years with seven and a balf intercalary months is also termed Purashe, ‘man’ 
or Sapta-purusha, ‘seven men’, Hence it is probable that the rising up of the thousand-headed 

msand-eyed, and thousand-legged Purnoshe by 10 aigulas or days above the earth, described in 
the Purushasikta, refera to the eame cycle of 2,010 days, which was madeequal to 2,000 days, It 
is probable that the use of aagulas to mark days was a common practice among the Vedie poets, as 
among the Arabians. Regarding the use of fingers by an Arabian prophet to mark days, this is 
what Albérint says'*;— 

१५. + We are illiterate people, wa do not write, nor do we reckon the month thus and thus and 
thes,” each time showing bis ten fingers, meaning ॐ complete month or thirty days. Then he 
(the prophet) repeated his words by saying ‘And thus and thus and thos‘, and at the third time 
he held back one thamb, meaning an incomplete month or twenty-nine days,” 

In the following verses of the Atharvaréda (XII, 3,16; and अ, 2, 24) the same inter- 
calary months are described as seven sacrifices and seven yellow = 

aria: Tee य एषा क्योतिष्मानुल यचच कष | 
अथस्नि्लहे वतास्तान्स्वंते ख बः स्वगमनिनपषे लोकम्‌ || 

सप्र स्वा हरितो कति देव qe शोचिष्केशं Pars | 
भदन्त स्र छु\ववः सुगो रथरय नप्त्यः तानियाति स्वयिः ॥ 

Seven eacrifices the cattle obtained; of which some were full of light, and others were pining; 
to them the three and thirty attach themselres; do thou condoct us unto the heavenly world.” 

++ 8€ ४९० yellow steeda, O heavenly sun,draw io the chariot thee, the flame-haired, the out-look- 
ing: the sun hath yoked the seven neat daughters to the chariot ; with them who are self-yoked, 

तह 
9 शत only point to be considered in this is the number 33, Here, again, the allusion seems to 
be to the same thousand days by which each wing of the heay enly swan was sald to be expanded 











(+ 010 00 to Sm 83 months and 10 days 
In the following verse of the Atharvayéda (X, 8, 7 and 13; and XII. 4,32) the poets speaks of 
the same cycle as one of eight wheels or eight intercalary months >= 
भष्टाचक्रं वर्तते Tat apart प्रपुरी frre | 
अर्थेन fred भुवनं जजान यदस्यां कलमः ल केलुः ॥ 
“The eight-wheeled (chariot) rolls, having one rim, thousand-yllabled, forth in front, down 
behind: with a half it has generated all existence; what its other half is—which sign is that? = 
sche cam a a SSS 


=-= 
११ Bat estimate of the eynodic lunar month, as shown by the Jyotish १ 405, was 1880 days divi- 


tha Vedic 
onations 2 hours, 23 2258 stn 9 
det = (न 76; 199 


In the following passage of the Atharvavéda (IX, 10, 17) the poet counts the intercalary 
months neither as eight nor as seven, but exectly as. seven and > balf and calls them embryos:— 
ते धीतिनिरमेनसा ते विदितः परिनवः परित विदधतः ॥ 
“Seren and a half, embryos, the seéd of existence, stand in front in Vishgu’s distribution ; 
they, by thoughts, by mind, they, inspired, sorround on all sides the eurrounders,” 
In the following versea of the Atharvayéda (4, 3, 8-10), the poet mentions the thirteenth 





month, and refers to the seven intercalary mouths a seven eagles and seven suns, making 
Eaéyapa the head of them :— me 


“He who measures out the thirteenth month, fabricated of days and ५1115, having thirty 
members,—against that god, angered, is this offence. 

‘Black the descent, the yallow eagles, clothing themselves in waters, fy up to the sky ; they 
have come hither from the seat of Rita ; against that god, engered, is this offence 

“What of thee, O Kadyapa, is bright, full of shining, what that is combined, splendid, of 
wondrous light, in which seven suns are set together ; ageinat that god, angered, is this offence.” 

In the following verses of the Atharvavéda (XIX. 53,1 and 2) the Poet describes the same 
seven intercalary months as time in the form of a thousand-eyed horse with seven reins, and 
also as seven wheels :— 

कालो भदवो वति GaGa: aware: भजरो श्रिरेताः | 
सघ चक्रा वहति काल एष समास्य नामीरमतं न्वः | 
स इमा विद्वा अवनान्यवाङ्कालः स हीयते अधनो जु तेव 1 

“Time drives > horse with seven reins, thousand-eyed, possesting much seed ; him the ins- 
pired poets mount ; his wheels are all beings. 

“Seven wheels doth this Time drive; seven are his nares, immortality forgooth his axle: he, 
Time, incleding all these beings, goes on as first god,."’ 

The meaning of o thousand eyes is the aqme as that of 9 thousand syllables, or 3 thousand 
days, expanding ¢ wing of the heavenly swan, explained above. 

10 what is called the Arunipanishad of the Taittiri ys Aranyaka, the poet describes the same 
year with an intercalated month (Adhisaupattara), beginning with the rainy season, together with 
the signs and characteristics by which its arrival was usu ally found ont, so picturesquely and 
forcibly that one cannot resist the conclusion thas the poet refers to the seven interealary months, 
Since the Upanishad farnishes additional evidence about the theory I have been setting forth here, 
some of the passages of it, bearing on the subject, are quoted below, with translation and notes 
Owing to the want of the intercalation of § or 74 monthe, the beginning of the year falls back, and 


the arrival of the Adityas, the gods of the seven intercalary month. 
धि तः । 
अत्निवाकद्व सूर्वद्व सह dwergs || 1 
Rigen: ores ‘gril 2 

महानाभ्नीनदहानानाः महसौ महसस्स्व ; l. 
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देवौ : wep: पुज वस्वाय बे सुत | 5 
भपादन्युष्निमपा रक्षः sere TT | 
कपात्रामप arate अपदेवीरितो हित ॥ 4 
आदित्यानदितिं दैवीं त चतत || 5 
स गृङीका खरस्वति ना वै ष्यौम संदृशि || 6 
५५ ¶ have obtained and obtained all waters from this and that side ; may Agni, the sun, and 
the wind make the waters prosperous. 1 
“© waters, whose steeds are the (seren) winds, whose lords are the rays of the aun, whose 
body is formed of shining raya, who sre not malicious to anyone, and who are the mothers of all 
beings, allow me to have sons, 2 न 
५५ (0 Waters, who are of pleasing names, who are worthy of worship, who are of shining form, 
who are productive of food, and who are the mothers of the raining clouds, allow me to have 8०08. 3 
“© Waters, take away the excessive beat and fever, take away the demon, take away the 
bad smell, and take away our poverty, 4 ४ 
** (0) Waters, hold up the thunderbolt, hold up life and all beings ; 0 mothers of gods, bold up 
the Adityas as well as the goddesa Aditi together with her womb (bringing forth the Adityaa or 
intercalary months), 5 | 
० May the heavenly watera and herbs be auspicious to us, and may they bring happiness to us; 
O water, thon art the bestower of comforta ; 1 have not seen thy abode in the sky.” 6 
In the next passages the poet proceeds to define time and its 0 eristics :-— 


—_ weary | 
दतैरारित्यनंडलःं sats विधास्यते || 7 
सूर्यो मरौचिमादत्ते सर्वस्मादडुवनादाधि । | 
तस्याः Tareas स्मतं कालविषोषणन्‌ |॥ 5 





















एषं नानाखमुस्यानाः कालास्वंकवत्वरं चिताः | 


r i,t aa समवयंति त्म्‌ || 10 
सरसरा उरस्सन्न निवत । 
अधिसंवस्सरं विद्यात aera ॥ 11 
कलुभिदच मरहजिदचं समाकढः प्रषचयते ॥ 
संवत्सरः प्रस्यज्ञेण नाधिसस्वः प्र कृदयते || 12 
“Remembrance of past experience, seeing with the eyes, tales beard from others, and 
tee as the fourth,—with all these ( four kinds of evidence ), the circle of the ( seven or eight ) 
tyes is Inid op. 7 
| if The द प ap the water from the whole world ; by means of the peculiar and ripe form 
of the watera [¢. ¢., raining clouds] the characteristica of the times are remembered, mt 
‘ Just ag a river flows from an imperishable source, and just as other streamlets join her, and 
just as she, growing in volume, never returns, 50 the moments of various birth are merged in the 
year, by small bits and big periods; they all form the year ; the year being formed of them grows 
in length and never retorns. Pe Sa + fi 
म One should understand this asa year with intercalation (AdAisatwaleara), and that by means 
of thecharasteristics (fo de spoken of ) ; formed of small and big bits of time, the ordinary year is visi- 
ble to the eye; bat not so the swollen thing [i. ३.5 the year in which interealation is to be made]."" 19 
The post has defined the year as being formed of a member of small and big moments ; and 
has pointed out the difficulty of seeing the intercalated year. Now he is going to describe’ those 
characteristics by which its arrival can be inferred :— 
पटरो Frere: पिम, तदन warez | 


यचैतदुपटृदयते Gew तच नीयत || 18 
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उनयतस्तस्तंद्रि यानि wleert त्वेव fret ॥ 14 
शशकृष्ने संवत्सरस्य वरिगवामयोौः regal: | 
=. 
fags भहनीं द्यौरिवासि ॥ 15 
War ते पूषन्निह रातिरस्त्विति ॥ 16 
माज STAT न पूषा न Tere: नादित्यः। 
संवत्सर एव wenn प्रियतमं विद्यात्‌ ॥ 17 
cat लंवर्सरस्य प्रियतने कूपं योऽस्य महानर्थं त्प रस्यमानो भवा । 
दषं पुण्यं कुष्यति तमाहरणं tara 185 

“Being covered with (clouds), being damp ond tending to wet, and being red (with the 
rainbow),—these are the characteristics of Varuna, the lord of water or the rainy season ; when 
this is seen, there is put ina thousand (days) ; 

“ The head is uniform and single ; but in its {ace it (the year) is varied ; this isthe sum total 
of the characteristics of the seasons (intercalary). From both sides (४0१० ४9180.) there are seven 
vital organs; talk alone paints it thas [in reality there ia no such thing ns the vital organ, &e,] ; 

“White and dark days are on the right and left sides of the year: the following is said 
about it :— 

0 year, that which is white of thee [7 ¢., the day, and that part of the year which extends 
from the winter solstice to the summer solatice] is quite different from what is to be worshipped 
of thee [१, ¢,, the night, and the part of the year which extends from summer solstice to winter 
solstice]; thy days are of different form ; between them thou art like the sky, 15 

"© year, thou art prodactive of food ; thou possessest all kinds of en chantment; 0 Protector, 
may thy gift be good tous. 16 

‘No beings here; no god Poshan; no Cattle; no Aditya: there is the year alone; man 
jooks upon it as a dear thing ; the form of the year is what is dear to him; benee saying " Do, thou, 
this meritorious thing,’ one should give gifts when this great thing (the intercalated year) comes 
into existence," 

As I have already pointed ont, the poet speaks of the arrival of the rainy season, when, for 
the adjastment of 20 lunar years to twenty sidereal years, the last cycle of 5 years in the period 
of 20 years was divided into two parts, and each part was wiads equal to 1,000 days. The 
expression that there are seven vital organs in the face of the year which, as a whole, is uniform, 
refers to the insertion of the seven intercalary months. As it is necessary to know the two parts 
or sides of the year when 1000 days are counted to form each part, the poet has referred to those 
two sides as being formed of white and dark days respectively, There is no doubt that by the two 
white and dark sides, the poet refers to what is called the Uttariiyage (that part of the year which 
extends from the winter solstice to the summer solstice) and also the Dakshindyana (that part of 
the year which extendas from the summer solstice, which coincides with the arrival of tho rainy 
seagon, to the winter solstice’*), It is well known that it was during Dakshindyana that sacrifices 
were performed. Hence the poet has called that part of the year as being worshipable. ‘ The 
meritorious thing’ refers to the gifts made in the sacrifices made at the end of the Dakshiniyans, 

The poot now goes on to speak of the seven Adityas and of the loss of the eighth Aditya :— 

तेथानिष्टानि विहितानि धानः caret रेजते विकृतानि eae: ।। 19 
को तु म्वा भनिधितः सखा genase । 
जहाको sented | यस्तित्याज सखिविषं सखायम्‌ | 
^" Compare Bhsgetadgits, VIL, 4,35, 
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“Of those born together, the seventh they call the sole-born; six, they say, ate twine, 
god-born seera ; the sacrifices of them, distributed according to their respective abodes and modified 
in form, move to the permanent, 19 

“© men, tell me who is that friend who, though not vexed, said about his friend thus:—' As 
a deserter, he wants to fy [from us?" Whoever has deserted his friend that knew him will have 

‘no share (of offerings) even in talk; if he hears that there is sacha thing, he hears what 
i@ untrue; for he does not know the path of good deeds." 20 

The poet says here that while the six sons of Aditi are born in pairs, the seventh became 
single-born, since the eighth, as he says later on, was bali-born and was therefore cast out, Tt is 
ooly for the seven that ‘seecrificial offerings are distributed according to their abodes, but not for 
the eight, who, though « friend, haa fled from the company of his friend, the seventh Aditya, 
This is what the poet seema to imply when he saya that 8 deserting friend will have not even ३ 
promise of a share of sacrificial offerings. " 

‘The poet now cors on to speak of the fire yeara’ cycle :— 

Stree Fewer searginget च पाष्ठिको || 21 = 

+ १ (0 रह season, being propelled by another, runs and makes a noise: sixty are the groups of 
thirty (days) ; white and dark parts are also sixty in number, "’ 21 | 

Before going to speak of the deserter, the poet finds it necessary to describe the rotation of 
the seasona and of the five years cycle. Here the sixty groups of 30 daya are evidently sixty 
months, i. ¢,, five years. In this cycle a season of two months, propelled by other seasona, steps in. 
The sixty whise and dark parts in the last line seem to refer to the greater eyele of sixty years, in 
which 120 solstices will happen. (60 winter, 60 summer.) It is to be remembered that the cycle of 
fire years is closely connected with the oycle of sixty years, which is made of twelve cycles of five 
years exch, There may probably be some reference to the names of the sixty years in the words 
° Prabhava, ' and ‘ Akshayas,' used in the beginning of the Upanishad, while comparing the year 
to a-river, Alter describing the characteristics of the spring and other seasona which are omitted 
here aa unnecessary, the poet goes on to speak of the winter seasou when the sacrifices in connection 
with intercalation are completed :-— 

विवेका वित्रहरनि भग्निजिदा भसदचतं || 22 






दिच्यस्यैका azote: एूवित्वामपरान्नितवः | 
चस्य वच्रिरूयेण धनञ्योमाच्छिनतस्स्व यम्‌ | 
एतत शयोर्ीहस्वस्यस्य एतदस्य aq: ॥ 25 
स प्रवर्ये ऽभवत्‌ । wera: are ॥ 
ana च जते ores स दिवः safaris | 
नं ox भआहको भवाति य एवं वेद | ॐ 
न्न (To be continued.) ; 
| kshsyascf the last in the cycle of sixty years. 
^ 1 न al ect is the fame of the last year of the 
ayole?—J. F.F. Aksbaya is the name by ~hich the last your incommouly keows in the Goulhers parts of India ; 
wee Ersiniials oj Asironamy, p. 155, Myiste G, T. A. Prov, 1913. - 8, 5. 
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THE PEREGRINATIONS OF INDIAN BU DDHISTS 1N 

BURMA AND IN THE SUNDA ISLANDS. 

BY PROFESSOR DOCTOR E. MULLER-IESS OF BERN. 
Translated from the German by 
G. Kk. NARIMAK, RANGOON, 

Tux sources, which are at onr command for the ancient history of Burma, are the holy 
scriptures of southern Bodilhists composed in Pali, These were written in India and touch on the 
history of further India and Burma only eursorily and as adisgression, Besides they cannot claim 
implicit reliance; but implicit reliance cannot at all be laced in Oriental annalists since « simple 
straight narrative without ornamentation of their own imagining has been alwaya foreign to them. 

According tothe concordant testhnony of all the histories, the Burmana came from the 
Ganges Valley and their kings were relatives to the Princes of Roéala and Kapilavaste, Of this 
tradition only this much is true, namely, that the Burmans emigrated no doobt, from the north 

"and possibly in the course of their migration toughed the valley of the Ganges, But there can be no 
possibility about their being related to the Aryans of India: that would be in ९०091८६ with their racial 
peculiarities as well as their language, which, no doubt, belongs to the monosyllabic ge ap. The 
whole theory of the descent of the Burmans [rom India was first invented, after the co-.rersion of 
the country to Boddhism, by court historians, who thereby flattered the reigning kings, inventing 
for them a kinship with the clan from which the Buddha had sprung. 

In another instance the Burmese tradition comes in contact with the history of India, namely, 
as regards prince Dadaratha. He, too, was a descendant of the Sikya dynasty of Kapilavasta to 
which Gotama belonged, and wandered alter renouncing the throne eastwards to Burma, where he 
founded the so called second Tagaung Dynasty. | 

From these repeated attempts of the historians to connect the history of Burma with that 
of Indim and especially with Kapilarastn, it follows that at an early date 9 regular inter- 
courge must have been established between the two countries, Thus, we read in the sacred books 
of merchants from Ukkala or Suvarnabhiimi (these are the ancient names of Barma) who carried 
oo business in Central India. Two of these merchants came in direct contact with the Baddha 
himerlf, as is reported to us in one of the oldest texte. (Mahdeagga, Book 1, Chapter 4.) The 
account is naturally somewhat fantastically embellished, still [ aseumne with certainty that 
# historical kernel underlies it. It is stated there that the Tathigatas was peated at the foot of 
the Rijiyatana tree sunk in deep meditation, when there came up to him two men named Tapuses 
and Bhallika from Ukkasli bringing to the Buddha rice cakes and honey, offering the same to him 
asa preseat from themselves, ‘The Buddha thought that ‘the Tathagata do not take any food in 
their hands ; how then shall I receive these rice cakes and honey?" Upon this the foar Mahari- 
jas of the four directions produced before him four stone utensils, in which the Buddha received the 
offered rice cakes and honey, These two merchanta thous became the first lay disciples of the 
Baddhe, This account in the Mahdragya is confirmed by the inscription on the Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda at Rangoon, which dates from the year 1485 during the reign of king Dhammachet. This 
king sent out eleven monks to Ceylon to enable them to receive their Upasampada consecration 
at the celebrated Mahivihra, since their own ordination had become null, ag they had not observed 
the prescriptions of the Vineya, The pagoda of Shwe Dagon iteelf is said to have Leen built in 
the life time of Gotama; though, of course, this is mere legend. The inscription repeats the 
acconnt as given in the MaAdeagge and adds that both the merchants received eight hairs from 
Gotama, which they took back to their country and enshrined io their pagoda on the summit of 
the Tamagatta Mount, east of the tity of Asitanjanagara, र 
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Both these sccounts differ only in one essential point, For while in the Mahdoagga, the two 
merchants came from Ukkala overland, the Shwe Dagon inscription states that this journey was 
made by ship. From this it appears that the compiler of the MuA¢ragga ouderstood Ukkala to be 
Orissa, which isa province of India, from where one could journey overland to the Rajayatana tree 
Dhammaceti, on the other hand, the author of the inscription on the Shwe Dagon, understood 
by Ukkala the territory at the foot of the Shwe Dagon Hill atretching up to the [rivadi, where a 
nomber of colonists from farther India must have settled at an early date. Hence he makes the 
two merchants voyage in a ship. 

When we look into the later Buddhist Literature we find the history of Tapnesa and Bhal- 
lika also in the commentary of Buddhaghosha to the Vinay and to the Anguttaranikdya, which 
ig क production of the 5th Christian century. There also the city from where they came and 
where they erected the pagoda on their return is called Asitanjananagara, just as in the imserip- 
tion on the Shwe Dagon. Accordingly, there seems to be no doubt that Baddhaghosha, too, the most 
celebrated of the later Buddhist theologians, had in his mind Barma and not Orissa, and that the 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda was actually built on the spot, where the two merchants buried the hair relics 
presented to them by Gotama, The name Dagon can be traced to an old Tikumbha the three 
alms bowls", and with this is linked the legend that Gotama and his two favourite disciples, 
Siriputta and Moggallina hed buried their alms bowls at that place. The name came into 
ose firat in the 16th centary, while before that time the pagoda was called Singuttaracheti, 
Baddhaghosha’s testimony is, therefore, of special value, in as much as he composed the greater 
namber of his Commentaries in Barma, after he had spent some time in Ceylon with 8 view to study 
the sacred scriptures at the latter place, The Burmese historians even assert that he was born in 
their country. Bat this is contradicted by the evidence of the Mahavanss, which alleges his birth 
ploce to be in the vicinity of the holy Bodhi Tree, and, therefore, is not to be accepted ag 
क historical fact. The identity of Ukkala and Burma, as asserted by Buddbaghosha, is no doubt, 
(a3 Kern indicates,) in conflict with the statement of the Lalita-Visidra, which places the home 
of the two merchants in a country to the north of the Deccan, and it likewise is not in accord with 
the information of the Chinese Pilgrim Hiuan-Thsang, who makes the merchants come from 
Baktria, But the Lalfta-Vistara has proved itself in many cases to be an unreliable source and 
the expression “northern country ia 50 vague that it might indicate almost any country, As 
regards Hinan-Thsang be is a great authority for Northern Buddhism; but, he has little knowledge 
of theron Buddhism, and when his evidence is in couflict with that of Buddhaghosha, we must 
explicitly give precedence to the latter. 

We assume, therefore, that the first two lay disciples of Gotama originally came from Burma; 
bat thet is not the same thing as to say that Buddhism had already been introduced into Borma 
by that time. That event took place after tha Council of Pitaliputra, which was held under the 
patronage of king Aéoka, At this Council, at the saggestion of Tissa Moggaliputta, it was regolr- 
ed to send out missionaries to various directions with a view to proselytise the surrounding coun- 
tries to Buddhism. Both the children of king Adoka, Mahinds and Sanghamitti, went over to 
Ceylon ; to Burma went the apostles Sona and Uttara, These two arrived there afters long 
journey, because the country was at that time in the possession of a sea monster who was working 
havoc there. The spostles sncceeded in destroying the monster and naturally gained unexpected 
success in their mission of proselytiaation. Two-thonsand-five-hondred men and one-thousand-fre- 
handred women forthwith aecepted monkhood, and the kings of the country thence-forward bore 

The port where Sona and Uttara landed in Burma was called Golanagara or Golamattiki- 
magara, ani lay some twenty miles oorth-west of the capital, Thatin. The late Doctor 
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Forchhammer, who renlered considerable service to the atcheology of Burma, discotcred there 
tolerably extensive ruins which go to prove an old settlement at the place, The name of 

the city in an inscription at Kalyani belonging to the 15th century is explained so as to 
suggest that it consisted of earthen houses after the style of those congtructed by the Ganla or 
Gola in India. It was also probably an old Indian colony from pre-Christian times similar 
to the one mentioned above at the foot of the Shwe Dagon Hill, In the 16th Century the city was 
called Takkala, and at present itis named Ayetthima, ‘Forchhammer attempted to identify 
this Golanagara with the territory called Kalah mentioned by Arab geographers, and accordingly 
propounded quite 8 new hypothesis with reference toa question which had already been taken up 
by Sit Emerson Tennent and others, The Arabs speak about a) kingdom, which bore 
the name of Zabedj and extended in the 8th and 9th Centuries over the Islands to the south and 
east of Malacca, and consequetily to Java, Borneo, Sumatra, etc. ‘To this kingdom belonged 
likewise the southern extremity of India and also the country in question called Kalah This 
place was the centre of commerce in slocs, camphor, sandlewood, ivory, and lead; Tho ships 
coming from the east, China, and from the west, Persia, met at Kalab and exchanged 
their respective commodities, This Kalah therefore, most have been situated somewhere 10 the 
Indian Ocean and the supposition of Sir.Emerson Tennent that it would be PuintdeGalle in 
Ceylon has nothing improbable about it, Even this day Qeylon constitutes the centre of commerce 
and the meeting point of passengers in the Indian Ocean, and if'Point-de.Galle has been replaced as 
# port in course of centaries by Qolombo, it was because the port of Point-de-Galle is in the first 
place unsafe, and secondly, because, it was the goverameat which directed the intercourse 
towards the capital Colombo, In the accounte of the Arab geographers we come across a 
group of islands which must hare existed in the vicinity of this ancient Kalah, and this 
has probably placed us on the right track, Sir. Emerson Tennent thinks in this connee- 
tion of the Maldive Islands bot that. is searcely probable, because, the Maldive lalands 
lio, two and a half days’ journey weat of Point-de-Galle, a situstion which must have proved 
one of great distance for the then commercial circumstances, - Perhaps pe would be nearer the 
mark if we understood by Kalah the north-west coast of Oeylon, for, as a matter of fact there does 
exist a group of islands in close proximity, which constitutes what is called. the Adams Bridge, and 
which waseven s connecting link with the main land in pre-historic timea. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of Kalah lived secording to Cosmas Indicoplenstes the king who had the hyacioth 
Cé was बद ror सवा} which is an attempt at transcribing the precious stone district in Ceylon 
at present called Sabara Gamova, ond with jt was connected the land where the pepper goods १.९, the 
district between Puttalam and Adams Peak which is known in modern times by the name of Maha 
Oya, The Arab geographer Abu Zayid further narrates that the country in his time was subject 
to two kings = . = = the one was the Sultan of Zabej whose domination extended over Malacca, the 
Sunda Islands, and Travancore, the other was a Singhalese king who lived as a dependent on 
the Sultan. 

Of another opinion is the author of the anonymous work on Ceylon which appeared in 1876 
in London under the title, “Oeylon, « general deseription of the Island, historical, physical, and 
statistical.” He is of the view that the vessels which plied between Ohina and Persia must have 
ssiled from Oape Comorin straight over the Gulf of Bengal to the Nicobar Islands ¦ they must 
have touched at the port of Kalah which mast have been in that case one Of the islands or penin- 
sulas belonging to Hinter Indis, possibly, tho modern Kedah near Penang. There is nothing 
more to adduce in sapport of this hypothesis except the more or less questionable similarity of 
pronunciation between Kedah and Kalah, Thig hypothesis, however, has more of probability 
in it than that of Forch-hammer, because, the vessels must have gailed past Kedah, while in order 
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to calla halt at Golanagara, they would have to make a long detour towarda the north, I there- 
fore, remain an adhereat of the view of Sir Emerson Tennent coucerning the situation of Kalah ; 
only for Point-de-Galle 1 would substitute the north-west coast of the Island of Ceylon,’ . 

We willnow leave Burma and the questions connected with it and cast a glance at the Sanda 
Islands, . The date of the first colonisation is bere alson matter of doubt, though the place whence 
the colonists immigrated was in all.probability Kalinga, the district to the north of the mouth of the 
Godayary. The name Kalinga or Kaling, which is the designation bestowed by the Chinese on the 
Javanese, is no strong proof of this, for, the Chinese so call all the Indians who crossed over the ocean 
to the Celestial Empire. But it is very likely thet they originally came from there, because it was 
also the provenance of the Singhalese, The Obiuese Pilgrim Fa-Hian, who landed at Java about 
the year 413 on his return voyage from India to China, and sojourned there for a time, found 
an Indian civilisation in fall growth, Brahmans and the so called heretics, 85 Fa-Hian calls all 
Shaivites, were in large tumbers, while’there were few or no Buddhista at ‘all, This is 
confirmed by Sanskrit inacriptions in western Java and east Borneo, which to jadge by the forma- 
tion of the alphabet must be at the latest as old as the Sth Century, From these inscriptions, which 
are of ‘a Vaishnarite character, we éan conclude that both Java and the east coast of Borneo were 
hindaised prior to the 5th Century, Moreover, we learn froma Chinese report that in the year 
435 there reigned in Javaa prince, whose name was the pure Indian Dhdravarman and his title 
Gripala, We possess documents belonging to Java and composed in its native language, the 
Kavi from the 9th Centary. From this it follows that about that time the country was completely 
ised and that there were tracea of Buddhiam in the Mahdyinaform, Probably, the Buddhists 
had immigrated to Sumatra and Malacca in the 5th Centary soo1aiter Fa Hian’s visit, This is 
supported by the Sanskrit inscriptions of Kedah and province Wellesley, as well as of the celebrated 
temple of Boro Bodor, the most extensive. Buddhist etracture inexistence. According to the 
opinion of Fergusson and Burgess, the temple was completed in the 7th Century and its con- 
straction must have taken somewhere about > hundred years so that its building was probably com- 
menced in the Gth Century. . 

We find Indian infivence equally in Sumatra, although notin such s high degree og in Java 
and. Bali. The alphabet which is used in Sumatra can be traced toan Ladian origin, and the langu- 
age has adopted a number of Sanskrit words. There are tolerably numerous names of places of 
Sanskrit origin. Buddhism must have flourished there from the 10th to the 14th Centuries, as can 
be inferred {rom several inscriptions and ancient buildings. Of all the islands of the Archipelago. 
Java alone seems to have admitted the division into castes according to the Hindu model, and this 
‘a an indication of Brahmanical and not Buddhist inflaence, for the Buddhist strove to do away 
with caste, The most prominent Brabmanical sect in Java was the Shaivite. Shaivism and 
Buddhism were the two officially recognised religions in Java, just as they are in Nepal of to-day where 
the King and the ruling classes are Shaivites, whereas the mass of the people do homage to the Bud- 
dha. We even find a kind of syncretiam of both the religions in Java, in as much as the Buddha 
is rogarded and adored as younger brother of Sira, At great festivals like that of Patchavalikrama, 
it so happens that four Shaivite and one Buddhbistic. priests १ officiate in co-operation, The 
Buddhist priest turns his face towards the south, three of the Sbaivites [acing the three 
remaining cardinal points and the fourth sitting in the centre, We see from thie that’ the 
Buddhists of the Sunde Islands were far from fanatics and allowed the adberents of other [faiths 
to live there undisturbed. The situation was probably similar to that obtaining in Ceylon 
though in an,inverted order, for the Baddhists were the ~ 
crept into the island only at a subsequent period along with Tami immigrants. ‘There, too, we 
mect with, as at Dondra on the southern coast, in one anid the same temple images of the Buddha, 
of Vishnu, of Ganeéa, and the holy Bull from Tanjore, all of them being installed there without 
ष diabarvence ox erie inthe payee ete distarbance or error in the prayers offered by the faithfol of these various creeds 
| be said for Kulab=Kedab than the anthor seem to be aware of.—Ep, 


first to oceupy Ceylon, Hinduism having 
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व=~ ~~ 
PARAMAJOTISTOTRA 
An Old Braja Metrical Version of Siddhasenadirdkara's Kalydnamendirasiotra 
BY L, £. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY, 

1 found this vernacular version of the famous sfofra by Siddhasenadivikara in a Jains MS 
pertaining to the Indian Collection in the Regia Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale of Florence. The 
MS. is registered in Pavolini’s catalogne under No, 674. It consists of 15 leaves, with 12 lines 
on each page, bnt it is unfortunately i complete, some leaves at the end having been lost. As 
the colophon is wanting, it is not possible to fix the date of the MS. + bat the genera) appearance of 
the paper and of the script are sufficient to show that it was copied at > comparatively modern time, 
On the cover we read the title, Digamberastotrani, which is quite probably the title we should 
find in the colophon, if the last leaf of the MS. had been preserved to us. It js, in fact, a collection 
of stotras, partly in Sanskrit and partly in Bhasha, of which only the first four have been preserved, 
These are the following :— 

(ब) Tho Paiichamaigala by Ripachanda, in Old Braja, from page 1b down to page Sa, It 
contains 25 stanzas in all, divided into five parts named respectively: (1) Prathamamaagala, 
(2) Janamamaigala, (8) Tapakalydnaka, (4) Jidnakalyénaka, (5) Nireduakalydnaka, It ia 9 
mongalagifa commemorating the fire most salient Points im the life of the Trailokyandths 
Sudevajinavara, from the dreams seen by the mother of the Jina down to his attainment of the 
nirvded. In the last stanza (25th) the author records his name, 

(4) The Vishdpahédrastotra by Dhanamjaya, in 89 Ganskrit stanzas. 

(c) The Aikiéhdvasfotra by Vadiriija, in 26 Sanskrit stanzas 

(4) The Paramajotistotra, ia Old Braja, from page 149 down to the foot of page 159, 
deficient at the end, owing to the loss of the subsequent leaves of the MS. The text reaches to 
the beginning of stanza 26 and, therefore, 18 stanzas are wanting 

Though iacomplete, this Paramajotisiotra is, no doubt, of the greatest interest, It derives its 
valoe partly from its excellence as « translation ; partly also, and perhaps chiefly, from the particular 
form of language, in which it is couched. The work is, in fact, 9 metrical version of Siddhasena- 
divakara’s Kalydnamandirastotra, in which the author has displayed an ability that ia very rarely 
found in similar works, It was, indeed, no easy matter to put into a different language the often 
intricate meaning of the Banskrit sfotra, retaining all the pune that are met at almost every step 
in the Istter; and, whatis more, to put it into stanzas having verses rhyming with cach other and 
corresponding exactly in number with the rasantafilaéés in the original ; even to outdo the 
very Sanskrit text in conciseness, by recasting the whole content of each rasanianlald—witbout 
omitting any important particular—into stanzas numbering a smaller amount of syllables, How 
far the author has succeeded in this effort, the reader will] judge for himself. In some passages, 
indeed, the vernacular version seems to be much more elegant than the Sanskrit original by 
Siddbasens itself. The work takes its name of Paramajotisiotra {rom its beginning, after the 
exemple of the Aalydsamandirastotra itself and of many other sfotras of a similar kind, such as 
the renowned Phakidmara. 

As tothe probable author of the version—though it cannot be presumed that any positive 
conclusion on this question will ever be attained, owing to the scanty evidence,—I think'there is # 
circumstance that may perhaps lead to his detarmination Namely, the fact that the Paramajoti- 
stolra shares with the Paiichamaagala, the first work in the collection, not only the same langoage, but 
even the same linguistic peculiarities; and that the external affinity between the two works is such 
that it cannot be explained except by the assumption that both of them were composed in the same 
place and at about the same time, and, perbaps,. even by the same poet, If it be correct to go au far as 
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the latter conclosion, it is with the Rapacanda of the Paichamaagala that the author of our 
version should be identified, 

Turning to the form of the language in which the Poramajolistofra 8 written, I have to make 
some farther observations concerning what has been stated above. The language is, 10 fact, Old 
Braja, bat this statement would be altogether incorrect, if it were understood to imply that the 
version was made within the area where Braja is spoken at the present day, It is well known (and 
here I mean to refer chiefly to Sir G. Grierson’s authority) that in former times the nse of the Braja 
Bhikhd was spread towards the West far beyond the limits of the territory, where it was spoken. 
Indeed, for many centorics Breja bas been the common polite language, in which poets of the 
Western Gangetic Valley, Rajputana and even Gujerat used to compose their works. When so 
ased for literary purposes by the poeta of the West, it was called Piigals, and in contradistinction 
to it the dialects peculiar to each of the various countries, when they were used in poetry, were 
called Diigaja. But the use of the latter for literary purposes seems never to hare beea so widely 
extended as that of the former. Now, it can be easily conceived that the adoption of the Braja by 
the poets in such countries as possessed a vernacular of their own, and differing from it, could not 
take place without the Braja growing more or less corrupt through the introduction of strange 
elementa and foreign words, borrowed from the peculiar dialect of the writer The resultant, 
then, was a form of language, that in ita main features was Braja, but at the same time contained 
many peculiarities, which were not consistent with the latter and could be explained only by 
a direct reference to Mirwiri or Gujarat. 

` कूड is .precisely the case with the language, in which our Puramayotistoira is composed, It 
is Old Braja mixed with alien elements, which clearly poiut to the West for their origin, Such 
are: @ftat “dreams,” कर्पा. तती ‘tof the actions,”' two instances of the plarals in—T 
as are met in all the dialects of the Majasthint and Guojariti; ए this, there, "for the singular 
and plural forme of the demonstratire pronoun, which in Braja ought to be अहु and E 
respectively ; ओं “who,” for the plural of the relative pronoun, instead of the Braja forma जौ or it; 
नासि “says,” forthe third person singular of the simple present, instead of amt, which ia the 
only form that is posible in Braja ; mt दे “is doing,” an instance of the definite present, which 
js not very common in Braja, whilst it becomes the role in Marwirl and in the other dialects of 
the West; जेसी “will be,” an example of the sigmatic Tature, which ig wot found to exist 
in the Western Hindl, ete, Indeed, some of these as well as other forms, besides pointing to the 
West, seem to point also to an early stage in the formation of the yernaculars, In other words 
there are some peculiarities, which, thoagh they may bapjen to have their correspondents in the 
dialects of Rejputana and of Gujarat, might be as well explained by > direct reference to 
the १५४1१५८१. Such are for instance: the postpositions णो and qujy of the genitive, which 
are liable to be directly chainod to the correspoading forms: तक इ aud वणी in the Apabhrapes ; 
the inflected locative singular ending in =, - इ, of which there ave traces in all forma of Bhasha 
and which likewise occurs in the Apabbrapga ; the prono.ninal forms कौप “who?” for 
the interrogative pronoon, and fag “ bow?" for the interrogative adverb of manner, both of 
which are derived from the Apabhramca forms: कवणा and के |, aod the latter has spread ¢o far 
in the East that it is found even in the Old Baiswisl of Tulasi Dasa: and finally the forme 
wrist, arftet, for the pronominal adjectives of manner, which are even older than the 
corresponding forms जास, तदसन् of the Apablram-a, and for the explanation of which one must 
refer to the Prikrit, Further, there are some other forms, which are rather to be considered as 
Kananji peculiarities, like कहि, Pate, Pig? which ore nsed for the oblique singular of the 
Thess two forms, as willes some of the others mentioned below, aré vOt met in the Parcmajolistotra, rut 


cooly 'n the Patichamanyala rare 
® The M3. often reads. Ey ॥ {8 oP 
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pronouns, Quite peculiar are the forms gif “is” and @ff#” ‘‘are,’’ for the Sr persons 
singalar and plural of the simple present of the substantive verb, both. used in their original 
indicative meaning and therefore corresponding to the Braja हवै and बै", respectively, I believe, they 





are to be explained as having arisen from two hypothetical forms : *इवाहि ( egy) and *eafe” of 
the Apabhramea, which, thongh they have not yet been found, may reasonnbly be supposed to have 
existed beside the more recent forms gfy and ff. As for the ट being retained in the 
terminations ; fi, -f®", instances of the same are not wanting in Old Hind{. Lastly, there will be 
noticed the use of the old genitive in-g, which is also commonly found in the Uld Gujerdti as well 
asin Canda’s poetry, and in the latter it appears to have tuperseded almost all other eases, 
In the same way, it will be found used with a meaning different from that of the genitive case 
in the example गुह are in the Ind caupal of the Parumajoristotra : 

The conclusion, then, to be drawn is that the Paramajolistotra was written at 8 rather early 
period in the history of the Bhishis, which it is not possible to determine at the present day, and 
in # country lying to the Wrst of the area where Braja was spokea. Whether this country was 
Rajputana or Gujarat, cannot be easily ascertained. The fact that some of the Western peculiarities, 
that have been treated of abore—as for instance छ for the singular of the demonstrative pronoun 
and क्रिन्‌ for the interrogative adverb of mannet—seem to point rather to Gujaritl than to Rajasthant, 
is of no great account in thia question, as at that time the difference between the Yernaculara of 
Gojarat and of Rajputans was much less distinct than at the present day. Bo it remembered that 
both forms of speech have come out of the same stock, viz., the Caurasen? Apabhrames, and that 
theit mutual connection still appears as 9 very close one, if we only compare the Ul Gujarati with 
the Old Mirwiri, ` | ६ 

1 need not expend words in illustrating the contents or showing the literary importance of the 
Kglydnamandirastotra,—the original, of which our Parama/otistofra is a version—nor shall 1 dwell 
on its being an imitation of Manatuigs’s Bhakidmarastotra, and still lesa on ‘the questions 
concerning the probable identification of its author Siddhasenadivikara, For ail + ete particulars, 
the reader may directly refer to Prof, Jacobi’s introduction to the edition of the sfotra in the 
Tadischo Studion (Vol. XIV (Leipzig, 1875], pp. 376-377) and to Paodit Durgi Prasida's 
introductory note to the elition of the same sfofra in the Kavyamala (Gachchhaka VII [Bombuay, 
1207], p. 10). Let me only say, in explanation of the fact that the present version ia included in a 
Tigambara MS,, that the Aulydnamandirastoirs is read by the Digambaras ag well as by the 
OCretambaras, 

The metro, in which the Paramajotistotra is arranged, is partly the chaupdf, partly the doAd. 
The part of the work, that has been preserved to us, comprises 26 stanzas in all, out of which 15 are 
chaupdis and the other 8 are doAds. The first stanza, from the Initial words of which the version 
takes its name, is not found in the Sanskrit original, and is, therefore, to be regariled as an 
addition by the vernacular poet, 

‘s regards the Braja text, which follows below, I wish further to note that I have tried 
faithfully to reptoince the realing of the 218. as far as it was consistent with the laws of 
gtammar and prosody. So, I have kept purposely nuchanged :—the sign च, without eubstituting for 
it ay; the frequent inorganic nasalization of the vowel aT, before wm, न, म्‌, ©; the frequent 
substitution of ey for original द, ब, and of ay for बर, etc. On the other hand, I have silently 
corrected all evident blanders like the substitntion of ऋ for द and the omission of the dot of the 
nasals, and I have kept carefully distingnished from the क the ब, for which the M5. has no special 
siga. All other casea, in which [ ventare to differ from the realiog of the MS. will be found 
recorded in the critical notes at the foot of the text. Their being 80 copions should not be 
imputed to any excess of scrupulosity on my part, bat ------ र श 9 mY Path bat rather tothe grest incorrecinese of- tho MB. to the great incorrectness of the MS. 





9 The latter substitution 19 to be regarded as a Western peculiarity 
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अथ परमजोतिस्तोत्र ॥ 


ater 
परम- जोति परमातमा प्ररम-लौन -परर्वानि | 
cea” Taree मै" चरि aft wears | १ || 
चौ पाईं 

aan ved | जव-समुद्र-जन्न-तारणा aio | 
स्तिव-मन्विर अष-इरन iter । seat” पास-चरण- अदविन्व ॥ १ ॥ 
गमद-मौन-भञ्जन-वर-वीर | गिरमा+ सागर गाह गभीर | 
yore पार ae नहि जास । मै" अ ्जौन जपै जत तास ॥ २॥ 
ase Wears अथि । क्वौ" हम-से-पे होय निवि | 
vat” रिन-अन्ध sat पोत । कहि न सक रवि-किरण-उयोत ॥ ३ ॥ 
मोह-हीन जां णौ भन-मांहि- | तो-उ न तुन oes वरणौ जहि" । 
ga पयोधि करैः जन्-वौन+ । wa? रतन Pret ते कौणा || ४॥ 
तुन असपि-निरनक्-गुणा-पांनि | a" मतिहीन कहो” निज वानि । , 
ज्यौ" बालक निज-बाह पसारि | सागर-परमति कहे विचारि tl ५ ॥ 
ज wien Staves । ते-ठन जँणौ" नुम गणा मेव । 
भाव भागान मनि मभ अमिन्ाष | ज्यौ" Gar बोले Pree ll ६॥ 
ga जख माहिना ऋ गम पार | नौव टक TTT | 
sara पवन पदम-सरि होय । भीषम-तपति निवारे सोय |! 9 ॥ 
लम वत भवि-जनं धट-मांहि" | कर्म-बन्ध सिथन होय STIR” । 
say चन्दन-तरि aya मोर । eC gag जलगे चहुं अर ॥ < ॥ 
तुम Prova जन रीन-दयान | संकट -तै टे" ततक्राल । 
क्यो" पसु येरि जेहि निसि चोर । तै तजि भागत Toe नोर ॥ < ॥ 
लम मवि-जन-तास्क किन होय । ते चित धारि तिरे ` ल तोय) 
खौ" wat करि wifte समाव । fat नतक sar” गरनित -बाव ll Xe II 
निनि सब देवे किये वसि ate । तै" छिन-मै' जीत्यो सौ कौन । 
tors कतै अयन-कल हति । वडवानल पीवै सो पनि ॥ १९॥ 
लुन अनन्त-गरवा-गुएा लिये | ar” करि भगत्ति-धरो” निज-हिये । 
ष्ट लघु-हूप तिर" संसार । यह प्नु-महिमा अ गम अ पार ॥ १२ ॥ 


क्रोध -निवार किये भन-शान्ति । कर्म -खभट जीते किटि नति | a त nl alll ee ee 
₹ ) वरमास्वा, जनः ९) अनैव; Rai नही, जथ; ३) धृत, कव, BCT ४) जरौ, नाहि, वरत 
००६००३०६ wat), कोणः; ९) ge को; *) महता, देक, चिभवन, सिर; ८) गिणः नथः करः 
९) कके; २०) लवि (८०५०२ of भवि ), खो, देतो; ९९ ) जिन, कये, क्यौ, शाण, पानः १२) चेह, 
बह्मा; ३६ ) कौ यो, किह, परं त, नीरल्लविरष . 
१ Contracted form from कलन. 





* Por: गरिमा ; ५ From: कटक < उक 
* Am instange of the ampbatic particle @ having combised with the final inherent WT of the word te whink 
it was added, 
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यह परतर tah संसार | नी -विरष sar” ae gare |i ६३ ॥ 
म॒नि-जन fea कनल निज ae । सिद्ध-कूव समभ्वातै" तोहि | 
कमल-क शिका विन नहि" ate | कमल-बीज उपजन-कीं डर || \४॥ 
जब तुम aly धरै परनि कौय | चव विदेह परमात्मा होय । 

जसे धात सिल्नातन त्यानि । कनक-सखूप धरै जव अभि ॥ Ww ॥ 
जा-के मनि तम करै निवास । विनसि जाय कयौ" विचह लाख । 
ज्यौ मदन्त विचि पावै कौय | विप्ै-छल निवि सोच ॥ ६६ ॥ 
करै" विविध जे आआस्मा-भ्यौन । ठन भ्रनाव-तै लेय निधन | 

wat aie gor अतुनौनि 1 पीवत विष-विकार-की शनि | \७ || 
क्य भगवन्त विमल-गुख-जलीन | सनल्न-लूप मानै माति-हीन । 

जो नीन्िया-रोग fier गहै । वरन विवरन ag सो करे ॥ ९८ ॥ 


दोहा 


निकट रहत उपेत छनि तर्-वर भये अस्तोक + | 
vay रवि उगत जीव सव प्रगट होत भव-लोक | १९ I 
wage ज सुर करै" हे छन्त-मष सोय । 

स्यौ ` नुम सेवत सुमन-जन बन्ध ऋअधोमुष होय ॥ २५ ॥ 
उपज तुम हिये उवाधि-तै वौनी सुधा-लमौन । 

fate ttre भवि-जन जहे" जर-अनर-पद-यौन |) 2, | 
करं इसार तिं stat” चे सुर्चौनर ral ऽ 
भाव-सहित जो जन नमे तासु गति उर होय || २२॥ 
fagres भिरि वेड सम gash गराजित्त घौर । 

स्याम पुतन चनप कधि area नवि-जन-मीर ॥ २३॥ 
छवि-इत होहि असोक-दव्न त म-भा-गरृडलन देषि | 
वीतराग-के निकट रि रहै tere विपि ॥ २४ ॥ 
सीष ae विहं stent” ए सुर-दुन्दनि-नाव्‌ | 
शिकव-वथय-सारथवाह जिन भज्यौ तज्यौ परमां |) २५ II 
तीनि छर जिमृवन उक्त + + , = = = * = 


१४ ) हीये, कीणिक (for after), विना, नही, अर, ढोर; ९५ ) परनास्म, धवे, अग; ३६ ) विनिसि, 
ज्यौ (instead of कयो"), विरह; ` १७ ) विविधे, चार्म, निर; iC) जति, ज्यौ, गह, स्यो; १९) उगत; 
२०) वृ, केर है, वी ( †० वरन्त ), सोहं, ATT शाद; २९) उपजी, हीये, जिद, भवी; २२ ) dere, स्वर 
( for Qt ), सहत, तसु, शो, २६ ) गिर, नेरिः; २५ ) जिम; २६ ) Pere. 

» Obeerre that the caraya is faulty. 
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ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF SANSKRIT. 
BY P.T. SRINIVAS IYENGAR, M.A.; VIZAGAPATAM. 


_ Ir is frequently urged, as one of the excellences of Sanskrit, that its alphabet is acientific 
and perfect, unlike the English alphabet, which is both saperfluons and defective. But it is 
not 80 well-known, that while the spelling of Sanskrit words is fixed for all time, its pronun- 
ciation Varies so mach from province to province that there are comparatively few letters whose 
values are thé samo allover India. When this is pointed out toa Hindn, his first impulse is 
to maintain that bis pronunciation, i.¢., that of his district, is the correct, ancient one of Panini 
and the Rishis that preceded him, and that all others are wrong. I have heard a Tamil Brahman 
(and professor in a Government College who has passed 8 high Examination in the Science 
of Language) maintain that the Tamil pronunciation of Sanskrit is the only perfect thing, though 
the Tamil land is several thousand miles far that where Sanskrit was first evolved, and 
though Sanskrit did not reach the Tamil land until many hundred years after it was born, On 
the other hand I have known Hindi gentlemen, great Sanskrit scholars, believe that the con- 
fasion in speech between 59 and é prevalent in North India was part of the original perfec- 
tion of the Sanskrit (perfected) tongue ' Agamatterof fact there ig no right or wrong in 
these matters. As every fower has a right to exist and the one with narrow petals is not 
more correct than the one with broad onea, all forms of pronanciation are correct, each in the 
district or caste or clan where it provails, and no one form is auperior to another. Pronuncia- 
tion, like other manifestations of life, changes in accordance with individual environment. _ 

Firstly as time goes on the sounds of o language change. It bas been proved that Sans- 
krit has levelled down original Indo-Germanic a, ¢ and o into one uniform a, whereas the 
original sounds havo been preserved in Greek, Latin and other languages. Cy Sans. pacha, 
janar, Gr, pente, geno#: Sans. cha, Lat. gue; Sans. chal, A. 8. hweol; in all which cases the 
Sanskrit a ise later formation than the ¢oroof the other languages. That Sanskrit long 
eand longoare developments of ai and au is well-known to oor Gramorerians, bot this is 
only a case of Indo-Germanic af, स, and of becoming first ai and then long « in Sanskrit and au, 
eu and ow firat becoming au and then longo, Compare Gk. aithor, Sans. édhas, Gk. éeichns, 
Sans. déha ; Gk, oida, Sana, efda; Lat, aug-ere, Sans. djas; Gk. reuma, Sans. eré-tas. While 
_ Sanskrit has wandered farther from the parent Indo-Germanic in its vowel system than its 
sister-languages, it has preserved the original consonant system better. Hut even here, there’ 
have been wide changes. In the Indo-Germanic there were two seta of k sounds, as to-day 
Arabic bas, > velar avd > palatal. These os well as the labialized velars were fronted, when 
followed by front vowels ¢, ¢, ; thence arose in Sanskrit the sounda of 5.7, A, & ch, eto. Thus the 
roote #, jtv, har, kal, chal represent an earlier kei, gwei, gher, gel, quel 

Most of these changes [rom the [ndo-Germanic to the Sanskrit have been revealed by the 
historical study of langoages condocted by modern investigatora, The method of Sanskrit 
-‘Grammarians was purely analytical ; it consisted in tracing forms to their roots (real or imaginary) 
and it is obvious that this method cannot bat lead to Jaws of word formation, which may be 
practically usefol bat are not troe as facts of history. Thestody of the growth of man based on 
anatomical considerations and intelligent inferences from the dissection of a namber of corpses as 
to प्त man’s body must have been put together may lead to very interesting results, but these results 
ate likely to be very different from the real story of man as revealed by Comparative Zoology and 
` Embryology. Psychology, till recently, analysed the grown man's mind into [१८०1४ and proceed- 

ed exactly like Pasipi’s grammar; and as the growmg science of Comparative Psychology has 
upset the old Psychology, #0 Comparative Grammar hag apset the older Sanskrit Grammar, Thus 
in é-ti, the र representing ef of Indo-Germanic is surely not derived from i, the so-called root, 
The & of mubla, rikia; 18 not a modification of ch as Panini eays, because the Indo-Germanic 
analogue of their so-called roots much, rich, are mewk, leitw; similarly the gf of ghaendé is more 
primitive than the ¢ of Agni, - 
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Lut even taking Panini at the usual Hinds valuation, there are toany difficulties in utilizing 
his sifrag in an investigation of Sanskrit pronunciation, His last sdéra is “aa (VILL, iv., 68) 
and is nsually interpreted to mean that thongh in the body of the sitros vowels have been 
described to be open (rizrifa), short ais not open, but close (saierite). This information can be 
utilized only if we know for certain how short a was pronounced by Panini, This letter ‘iw 
pronounced in South India like the wof ‘but’ when accented and like the shortcned form of thee 
in‘ her’ when unaecented. In Northern India when it is unaccented it loses all individuality and 
practically vanishes. In Bengal and Orissa, the accented.« approximates too, In which of these 
ways did Panini intend the sairritaa to be made? This is a question difficult to answer, And 
then there ३8 the farther question, whether these different pronunciations of a are far off remini-. 
sconces of the fact that Sanskrit @ represents Indo-Germanic a, , and 6, Again in modern 
Hind! we certainly hear short € and short 5, Whence come these sounds? 

At is fairly well-known that the Hindus ore divided into two great groups, thefive Gauss. 
and the five Drividas, Theee groups are distinguished from each other, firstly by the fact that the 
Brahmaus of the former gronp eat fish and the flesh of “ five five-nailed "animals, and those of 
the latter do not, and avcondly by the fact that the Drividas pronounce ¢ and ay ag #h and y, and the 
Gaudas in many cases pronounce them LA and 7, Thos when they begin words or sy!iables, there are 
invariably RA andy; jama, jamund, thal, pibsar, y in the middle of a syllable ie y as in eydt; oh 
when it is the first part of aconjunct consonant is sometimes attempted to be pronounced, and 
then it approximates to s, thus shew becomes ६19९६, क, the natal of ch-series is pronounced 
alike throughout India, when it preceded ch or j, but when it sueceeds j as in the words yojia 
or sidna, itis pronounced differently in different parts of India, The Tamil bas in hia own 
tongue a distinct # sound, occurring by ल्ली in words, र 9., fidyirw but it cannot be easily 
pronounced alter j, 60 be pronounces these words as gegiu, giana, The North Indian makes 
the first word jagya and the second gydma ; the Maratha makes the former yadnya, | 

As regarda sibilants, there are four sounds, the English «, the Tamil # the English et, and 
the Indian «A sounds, all made by the friction of air passing between the palate, beginning from 
behind the teeth and gradually receding to the mid palate. There ia no difficulty with regard to 
the first of these sounds, The second is the sound made in South India and the third in North 
India when reading @. Seeing that Pinini was « Sindhi, it is probable that he followed the modern 
North Indian practice. South Indians claim that their pronunciation of this letter is the proper 
one, bat there is no shadow of evidence to prove this, though when a South Indian speaks 
Sanskrit, the car can mach more readily detect the difference between qandg. But this is per- 
haps due to the fact that tothe South Indian, Sanskrit is absolotely a foreign language, his mother 
tongue belonging to the Dravidian family and he is therefore plus royaliste gue Je roi. With regard 
to the last of these sonnds, too, there isa difficulty. The Drivida makes the sound by doubling 

be tongue, and contacting the blade with the middle of the palate. The Gauda makes a kh of it, 
Where the South Indian reads tushdra, the Gauda reads fukAdra, The Gauda and not ihe 
Dravida has spoken Sanskritio languages continuously from the beginning of the historic age in 
India, and hence his pronunciation must be regarded os the genuine Sanskrit pronunciation and 
the Dravija one but a modification of it bya foreign tribe attempting to acquire it... The main 
langoage of Afghanistan is Pashto in 115 8. W. parts and Pakhto in the पि, ह, Here we have 
over again the Dravida-Ganda difference, The &.W. sh may be due to the proximity of a 
Dravidian language, the रती]. Itis to be noted that Herodotus speaks of them Pokives and 
the Rig Veda refers to them as Pakthas, Apparently Pakhto was the ancient form and Pashto 
a recent one. This fact renders it probable that q waa LA in Sanskrit till the Drividas made it 
into ai. This view will react on the discussion of certain problema of linguistic science. Collitz derives 
kelgti [rom a root kehet and kéAayati and कद, both from a root वभो, But it is a disputed 
queation whether the Indo-Germanie had a sh sound, If, as with the Gaudas, Sanskrit च्‌ is really kA 
and ke is really kkA and if gy developed from Indo-Germanic k ought to be pronounced sh, the 
above disputed question ought to be rediscussed in the light of this. As an example of a mis- 
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take 0400. 49 the iguerance'of the Ganda pronunciation of Sanskrit. 1 may mention that such a 
scholar 23 Bloomficll in hie Religion of the Veda, p. 54, speaking of the Persian translation of 
the Upanishads male for Dara, says that + the Persian pronanciation of the word wpanishad is 
onpanekat", whereas itis the Gans pronunciation. Idg. sweks became Skt qz, which Ganddas 
pronounce khash; Ldg, skews bocanm कख, which Gaudas make kiwdA. In this connection it 
must be remembered that Idg. sw in some cases become sin Sanskrit and ki(w) in Persian ; 
thas the Persian analogue for sredas is ka(wjoy, for srasar ia kA(wid har, and for sé-karas is 
khik, Curionsly enongh Idg. kw when fronted by the influence of frout vowels becomes ¢ in 
Persian, corresponili ing to Skt. #; thus Ig, kwett, Skt, sréfas, Pers. नच, Hence the history 
of Skt. @ ought to be rediscussed in the light of theso facts 
Scicatific (२ conelusions on the gradnal changes of Sanskrit sounds are vitiated by four facts 

(1) Maharashteas liave been the main teachers of Sanskrit Grammar for the past two centaries 
or more and have imposed their Drivida pronunciation on Sanskrit ; and European Scholars have 
on that‘account not given the Ganda pronunciation it: dues. (2) The Gandas of Benares have 
for a long time been undor the inflnence of these Maharashtras and their own pronnneiation 
toulny in avery mixed one, (3) Sanskrit was never the spoken language of the people; it was 
the Sadekri¢a, the literary, conventiunalized form of the language of the people, first of the Indns 
valley, the Madhyadesa, and lastly of Magadha and perliaps also of the Maratha country 

before it beeame finally fixed in its present highly artificial form, denaded of syntax, divested of 
idioma, eminently suited to be the language of scholars, but nnfitted to act a8 a means of registering 
the changng sonnide of a living language. (4) The linguistic survey of Northern India has 
been conducted by gentlemen without a training in phouetics, and their enquiry haa been to 
some extent vitiated by a belief that Sanskrit ia the norm and the languages as epoken are 
corruptions of the Satmbrita Shisha 

My object is not to solve these problems, bot merely to prove that the Sanskrit alphabet is 

not १९९०५ of perplexing. difficulties, nor is Sanskrit pronunciation an invar‘able fixed thing as 
people usually enppose. Toone who knows the facts of the case aml is not Wlinded by prejadice 

it ig. ag -foll of difficulties, as full of variations, as any other language, 
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SANTIDEVA., 
BY MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA HARAPRASAD SASTRI, M.A., C.LE,; CALCUTTA 


Sivripeva is a great name in the later Mahayana literatare, He is credited with the author- 
ship of three works: (1) Dodhicharyivatira, (2) Bikshi-Samuchchaya and (3) Sitra-Samuch- 
chaya (Ses Sikshd-samuchchaya of Bendall, Introdaction, page 1V., on the authority of Taranitha) 
Sétra-Samithichoya has not yet been Tound. But there is ample evidence that this was also 
written by Santideva, aa will be found in the sequel 

Bodhicharydvatdra 098 been several times published and even transjated into English, It 
was first published by Professor Minaef in the eighties. Then it was published in the Journal of 
the Duddhist Text Society by we, I had the advantage of collating ॐ beantifal palm-leaf 
manuscript belonging to the Hodgeson Collection; in the Library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. In 1893 [ acquired a copy of the Paijika commentary of the work by Prajiakaramati. 
The manaseript was copied in the year 1078 A.D.in Newiri character. The copyist's name is 
not given, Int he describes the commentator Prajfidkaramati as his ¢@lapdda, from whieh it 
may be in'erred that he was 8 disciple of the monk Prajidkaramati who was a well-known 
scholar of the Vikramadila-vilara (See M. M. Satis Chandra Vidyabbusbana's /ndian Logic, 
Medieval School, page 151) and flourished about the beginning of the Ith century. Another 
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manuscript in Maithill character of ‘the commentary running over the Prajidpdramitd chapter 
only was also acquired at’ the same time. Professor De la Vallée ‘Poussin has very nearly 
completed an edition of the text and the commentary in the Zvbleotheca Indiea Series, Tha 
commentary is > store-house of information about the later Mahayana School. 

The Sikshd-samuchchaya was edited in the Bibleothees Rudidhica Series of St. Petersburg 
by the Inte Inmented Professor Bendall of Cambridge in 1902. He has enriched his edition 
with the meanings of the rare Boddhist words in English in the form of an index, and in the 
introduction he disensses the age of the work and the genesis of the passsges quoted in the 
work, In the work Bantideva rarely speaks himself, but quotes from # yery large number of 
authoritative works. His BodAicharyivatéra ia written in beaalifal Sanskrit, very rarely tinged 
with Buddhistic licenses, The versification throughout is exceedingly musical. 82014469 
wrote at a time when Chinese scholars ceased to come to India. So it was at first thought that 
his works were not translated into Chinese, But my friend Professor Ohmiya of Tokio writes 
to me that he has discovered in Nanjio's catalogue of the Tripitakas, = work which appears to 
be a different version of the 5 arydratdra, ’ 

Recently three palm-leaves were acquired by me, being No. 9990 of the Government 
Colleation of the Aristic Society of Bengal, which gives a legendary acconnt of Bintideva's life. 
The leaves were written in the T4th century Newirl hand at Katmandu, It represents 
Santideva to have been the son of a Raji. Bat unfortunately the name of the capital of the Raja 
hes been so completely efisced that with all my efforts I could not make out anything of it, 
The name of his father is Manjavarma, (Tirinitha says that Bintideva- was the son of a 
Raj of Surishtra, See Introduction of Sikshé-samuchchaya of Bendall, page 3. But Téri- 
natha was ister than these leavos, on which my paper is based), At the time of his inatal- 
lation ag Yurardjd, his mother pointed ont to him that kingship led only to sin. “You better 
go,” said his mother, ‘where Buddhas and Bodhisattvas are to be found. If you go to the 
place of Mafjuvajra, you will prosper spiritually". He rode gn a green horse and left his 
father's country. He was so intent on his journey that he forgot to eat and drink for sevcral 
days. In the thick of the forest « handsome girl ecanght hold of bis horse and made him 
descend from it. She gave him good water to drink, and roasted goat-meat to eat. She in- 
troduced herself as a disciple of Maijn-vajra-samAdhi. This pleased Bintideva greatly. For 
his mission was to become a disciple of the same Guru, He stopped with the Guru for 12 
years, and obtained the knowledge of Mafijnéri. .After the completion of his education the 
Guru ordered him to go to Madhyadeda. And there he became s raut, riz. ७ military officer 
assuming the name of Achalasens. Hebadasword made of deraddru wood, and he soon 
became a favourite with the king, so much so that other officers grew jealous of him. They 
represented to the king that this man had a sword made of daaddru wood. How could be then 
serve his master as. 9 soldier in times of war! The king wanted to inspect the ewords of all 
hia officers. Achalasena represented that his aword should not be seen, But the king insisted, 
and he agreed to show his aword to the king in private after covering one of his eyes. As soon as 
the king saw the sword his eye fell on the ground. The king was surprised and Pleased, But 
Achalasena threw his sword on a stone, went to N ४12१6, changed his dress and renounced the | 
world. There be got the name of Santideva on account of his calmness He heard the three 
Pitakes,and practised meditation, Ho got another name too, Bhusuku, becange 

Sometime after the young folk of Nalanda became curious to teat his knowledge. It was 
the custom at. Nalanda to bold recitations every year in the month of Jyaishthe in Waiing moon, 
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They pressed upon him to give a recitation, There was an extensive Dharmanild to the North- 
east of the great Fihdra at Nalanda. In that DAarmasald all the pandits were assembled and 
Bantideva was raised to the sipiidsana, He at once asked 

Peart पठानि sald वा तच She: परमायेज्ञानवान ऋधगतौ-इस्यत्र alonieae: किः कचि णा जिनेन प्रो 
क्रं ard | ननु प्र्तापारमितारौ छमूस्वादिरेरातं कथमा पं इस्यजोच्यतें युबरा ना््यैनैत्रेयेन 

यदर्य वद्धम्भैवरोपसं हितं Pramas वचः | 
भवे मवेष्डानव्यनु बास TH तदत. कनां विपरीतमन्यथा || 
तवाकशं अच्यादैर्थांषं qaqa त भ गवशधिष्टानादिस्यदोषः | 

The pandits became curious, and asked him to स्र a work that may be drthdrafa, He 
resolred in his mind which of the three works, SGira-samuchchaya, Sikshd-samuchchaya anil 
Bodhicharyéeatdra, to recite, And he gare preference to the Bo/Aicharydvaldra, and began to 
read: 

qr ser, serdar प्रणिपस्थादरतो ऽखिलं श्च वन्द्यान्‌ | चगतारन जलेवरावतारं कथयिष्यानि 
अथागनं समासात्‌ || 3 

But when be came to recite the verse ~ 

चका न areal araral sa: सन्तिद्रते वरः | 

Terres frase: प्रशास्यातते | 
the Lord appeared before him and took him to Heaven, The pandits were sarprigzed, searched his 
Padhu-kudi, viz., a student's cottage, a thatched room 17’ by 16’ and there they found the three 
works Silfra-samuchchaya and others, which they published to the world. 

This is the legendary account of Bintideva’s life given in those three palm-leaves, From 
this we come to know that Santideva was a monk at Nilandi, that he had a kw there, that he 
was called Bhosuka, and that he was the author of the three works mentioned abote. 

Reading through Sikshd-samuchchaya and Bodhicharyd, we find that he was a Mahayinist 
of the Madhyamika. School, Professor Bendall thinks that Sintideva’s Sanskrit works are not 
altogether free from Tintrika Buddhism. But from the Catalogue Da Fonds Trbetain by 
ए. Cordier, Deuziems Partie, page 140, we learn that Santideva is the suthor of a Tifnirika 
Buddhist work entitled शआ्रीगुद्यववाजनलयो गतन्तबनिविधि ६ From > palm-leaf manuscript of 
 seapecafefawa: : in the Durbar Library of Nepal, we learn that to Bhosuko are attributed 
several works of the Vayraydna schools, प्र, the school of the secret and mystic worship of the 
later Buddhists, I have discovered several songa on the game subject in Bengali attributed to 
Bhusuku. One of the songs declares him distinctly to have been 3 Bengali 

48 गगनल्नारी- भसु कंषादना 
वाजनाव Wet पर्चा खात वाहिद | 
ara वद्खनने ST Bes ॥ चु ॥ 
अजि LTH TA नदान 
विश्यषरिणी चण डालनी ahr ॥ धू ॥ 








इति अभिन्नत्वं कृतं । | 
Though the mame of his father’s capital could not be read in the palm-leaves, it seems that 


the city was in Bengal. Sintideva rode into the jungles of Terai where Masyurajra-samddhi, his 
। Guru, bad a taporana similar to that of Divakara in Harshacharita, The Guru asked bim to go to 
Madhyadeds in which term Hieuen Sthang incladed Magadhs and which the Nepaleese still ase 
in the corrupted form, Madhesa, in the same sense. Bengal is beyond Madbyadeta. So 
Maiijuvajra would be justified in asking a Bongali to go to Madhyadesa. 
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As to the age of Sintideva, written as Jayadeva, by mistake, on page 106 of Cambridge 
Catalogue of Professor Bendall, while treating of Sitsid-samuchchaya, it is stated that the work 
was compiled by Jayadeva in or about the 7th century A.D. But he reconsiders his position 
in his introduction to the Sikshd-samuchchaya, and pate him down between the death of Srifarsta, 
in 648 and the translation of the work under the celebrated. Tibetan king Khri-lde-sron-bisan, 
who reigned 816-838 A.D. If so, the Bengali songs attributed to Bhusuka would be as old as 
the 7th century though the songs belong to the Sahajia School of Buddhism, which seems to have 
branched out from Vajrayana or may be identical with it, 

It may not be out of place to mention bere bow unbistorical Indian panditas became in the 
middle ages. In the Durbar Library, Nepal, there ise manuscript entitled Bodhicharyavata- 
rfimusaisa, Which is nothing else than the Hlodhicharyd itself with afew verses added at the 
beginning and at the end. The prologue and the epilogue make the BodAicharydvatdra a dialogue 
between Asoka and bis (Furu Upagopta. 

It may be argued that Sintideva, the anthor of Mehdéydna works, and Sintideva, the 
composer of Sahajii songs, under the name of Bkusuku may not be one and the same person 
But this doubt is set at rest by the signature of one of the songs attributed to Bhosuku, The 
signature runs : 





In this signature Bhosuku calls himseli a rauf@, and we know from the palm-leayes that 
Sintideva served as a réuia in Magadha, | 
I have a mind to say more on the subject when I publish the old Bengali songs on Buddhism. 
Wassiljew, following TAriingtha, thinke that there were Boddhist works in an Apabhransa 
Jangusge. In onr joint expedition to Nepal in 1898-99 Professor Bendall and myself got a work 
entitled Subhdshita-saxigraka, Professor Bendall has published the book. Tk contains some 
quotations in that Apabiraiva language. But in my Jast journey to Nepal in 1907 I found 
several works in that language which after # careful study I am inclined to call old Bengali. It ia 
undoubtedly the language spoken in Eastern India in 7th, 8th and 9th centuries, in which these 
bouks were composed. 
MISCELLANEA, 
A POEM BY BHASA. | Text. 

Payprr T. Ganapati Sistri of Travancore has | _ स्वका [ सत्क )egeqrefaut enai कील्या [ a ] 
laid all lovers of Sanskrit literature under a deep नि बद्वैरादि मानसानि । 
debt of gratitude by his discovery of twelve or aa भासस्व काष्यं खलु विष्णधमांस्सो [ sea? ] व्वानना- 
rather thirteen of the dramas of the almost for- | स्पावतकन्मोच्वं ॥ ae 
gotten poet Bhdsa, who is known to have preced 
ed Eélidisa, Three of these be has edited in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series | 

I beg to draw the attention of scholars to 9 
वीरकं or epic poem by the same poet. It is re- 
ealled Prithei-mahendra-vijaya, I quote from a Trae, } ११ परीक्लार्थमभिनष्ये लय)कय)ः चं 
manuscript in the possession of P,Gaurisbankar | gq जिन्नम्‌ तयोमेष्यादभिरविष्णथनोणावरर्विं 
H. Ojha, copied from the one in the Deccan wee प्रापतं eer बद्धे Cake काशातखसानां 
College Library. बाहकस्वनिष्ययं : |. 
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(Leaf 1 (number 3), page 2, lines 4-11). 
From this we learn that Visteudharma (ploral) 
was a kicya of Bhisa and it was put in the fire 
for being tested. The commentator, Jonarija 
(son of Bhatta Nonarija, son of Lolarija) who 
commented an the Kirdtirjundya and Srikanfha- 
cherita also, calls Bhisa o muni, and says that he 
and Vylsa were rivals and one work of each was 
thrown into the Gre, which, as > referee, did 
Vishnudharma. It ia not said whether the work 
of Vyasa escaped unhurt, The submission of the 
works of Bhisa to the ordeal by fire ia alluded to 
by Rajesekhara in Jalhana's Siktimuktivali in 
जाखनाटकचक्रेपि च्छेकंः किते परीभितम्‌ । 
where तो दक" should be taken to mean widag- 
dhaih(=critica), and where the surviving work of 
outstanding merit is said to be Svapna-Vdeava- 
datia, and not Vishnndharma, The epithet jalena- 
mitte (joalana-mifra=friend of fire) applied to 
Bhasa in Gaudavaho [ ४. 300) refers, I think, to 
this episode in the poet's life rather than to ‘an 
incident in the play’ (of Seapaa-Viisaradatia, as is 
said by ध, Sylvain Lavi. Testing the qualities 
ofadrama or = poem by ita combustibility or 
otherwise ia indeed quaint. In his Pratandha- 


kosha, Rijadekbara-sOri alludes to the custom of 
authors teking their new books to Kashmir where 


the works were examined by Pandits and placed 
in the hands of Bhirati or Sarasvati, who sat on 
athrone, If the work was of merit, the goddess 
nodded in approval and flowers were showered 
upon the poet; if mot, it was thrown to the 
ground. 

Thus there was a tradition in the 12th century 
of a kieya named Vishnudherma (ploral) of great 
excellence by Bhhaa. The fact that Bhisa 18 
called muni and a rival of Vyisa, and the possi- 
bility that Vishnudharmotlare, one of the Purdnas 
going under the authorship of VyAaa, looks like 
the name-sake and counterpart of the lost Vishnu- 
diarma by Bhhso, would, no doubt, be very 
gratifying to Pandit Ganapati Bdstri, who, car- 
ried away by the enthusiasm of his discovery, the 
importance of which be it far from me to under- 
rate, makes Bhisa anterior to Kautilya Chiaakya 


and Panini. 1 shall discuss bis case for this 


assumption in another note, But those who are 
not prepared to accept Vyisa and Bhisa as con- 
temporaries, would admit that, in the 12th century 











and thereafter, tradition remembered them as 


rivals of almost equal eminence and remembered 
8 kdeya by the latter named Vishnudharma, 

CHaxprRabaak GULERTI. 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

[ There are two works of the name of Vishnu- 
dharma or Vishnudharmottara, of which one, 
according to Bibler, is as old aa A. D. 500 (ante, 
Vol, XIX., p, 408), Both professing to be Purii- 
na, one was naturally attributed to Vyisa, who 
is supposed to be the auther of all Purdnas. Aa 
it ia inconceivable that one author can compose 
two different works bearing one and the same 
name, the other Vishwudharma appeara to have 
been hoisted upon Bhisa, A rivalry was accord- 
ingly imagined to have sprung up between him 
and Vyiss, and the tradition about the ordeal of 
fire which originally pertained to Srapwardsava- 
datta was transferred to Vishnediarma— 
D. ४. 81] 


dANKARACHARYA AND BALAVARMA 

Is a note on page 200 of this Journal for 1912, 
Wr. D, R. Bhandarkar has wade an attempt 
to fix more securately the date of Sankaré- 
८4778 His attempt is based on the oceur- 
rence ofthe name Balavarmd in Sankar&chirya‘s 
commentary on the Vedinéastifras, once under 
Sitra IV. 3, 5 and once under Sdira II. 4, 1. 
A Chilukya chief of the name of Balavarmié 
is mentioned in the Kadaba plates’ of 
A.D. 812 as the grandfather of Vimaldditya, 
who was the governor of the Kanungil district 
when the plates were issued. The period of this 
BalavarmA would thus be, roughly, the last quarter 
of the 8th century. Hitherto this was the only 
inacription in which the name Balavarmi was 
found to occur, But I have recently discovered 
three rfragals in Hirigundagal and Sankénhelli, 





‘Tumkur Talok, which tell os that Balavemmaorasa 


waged a war against the Gangas during the rule 
of the Ganga king Sivamira” As the period of 
the latter is also about the olose of the &th 
century, there cannot be much doubt about the 
identity of the Balavemmarasa of the efragals 
with the Balavarmd of the Kadaba plates. Bala- 
varmi’s name also occurs in Maddagiri 93 and 
Tiptur 10, both of which’, though undated, pro- 
bably belong to the close of the 8th century, As 
all the above inscriptions are found im the Tom- 
kur district, there can be no doubt as to the 
identity of the Kunuigil or Kumungil of the 
Kadaba plates with the modern Kunigal of the 


क ल्क ia PH word meaning skilfol, expert, vide Childers Dictionary ndwoe—D.B.B 


॥ Epi. Car., XII, Gubbi, 61; Epi. Jnd., IV., 392. 
© Epi, Cor., XI, 


9 Sea Mysore Archeological Report for 1916, pars. 53, 
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same district, The Tamil inscriptions" of the | varmé of Sunkarichirya with the Western Maga- 











Chola and Hoysala periods in Kunigal dha king of the same name, the late Mr, Telang 
shich invariably give the name as Kuoungil, also 
support the above identification. Consequently 
the identification of Kunigal with the Konikal- 
vishayu of the Hosir grant of Ambiri’ is no 
longer tenable. After the overthrow of the 
Uhalukya power, Balavarmi’ may have become a 
feudatory of the Rashtrakdteas and fought on 


their behalf againat the Gaagas. Several efragale | 


newly discovered in Tumkur Taluk refer to the 
wars between the Ganga kings Sripurusha and 
Sivamira and the RAshtrakitas,* one of them 
giving us the important information that Siva- 
against Vallaho, ie, the Réash}rakita king 
(Govinda 111). 





There can thus be no doubt about the existence | 


of a prince of the name of Balavarmé at the close 
of the Sth century, And his period being about 
the same aa that generally assigued to &; 

ch&rys, the attempt on the part of seholars to 
identify him with the one alluded to by the latter 
in his commentary can by no means be pronoun 
eed unreasonable. On reading my Archeological 
Report for 1910, Mahfmaldpidhyiys Harapra- 
wade Sastri, M.A., in o kind letter dated the lat 
of May 1911, wrote to me thus:—" The date of 
Sankarichirya has not yet been proved by any 
positive fact, In your Report you speak of a 
Balavarmiin about A.D. 812, १, ९, abont the 
Lime when Sankarichirys Hourished; and he 


mentions in his Bhdshya IV., 3, 4 of Balavarmi | 


as being near to him. May not this be a posi- 
tive proof of SunkariichArya's date?” And in the 
note under reference Mr. D. HR. Bhandarkar has 
Likewise based bis conclusions on the same identi- 
fication. It is possible that the identification is 
correct, There are, however, a few other circum- 
stances which cannot well be ignored in this 
vonnection, Balavarmé is not the only prince 
mentioned by Sankarichirya. He mentions 
several others,eg,, under Sitral., 3, 5 Jayasinhe 
and Krishoagupta along with Balavarmé 3 under 
Sitra 11,1, 17 Pdroavarmd, In ease Balavarms 


18 taken to be his contemporary, it stands to rea- | 


som that the others also should be treated as 
such. It ig not reasonable to single out one of 
the names to base our arguments on and com- 
pletely ignore the others. Identifying the Pdrna- 


— = 


‘ie Rope? adi er ae 


© Mysore Archwolozical Report for 1910, paras, 44 and 51-54, 





came to the conclusion that Sankarichirye 
fourished at about A.D, 600." With regard to 
| the other kings mentioned above, we know of a 
Krishuagapta, the first king of the Gupta dynasty 
of Magadhas, who ruled at about A. D. 5८0 ; of a 
Juyasirhha of the Chalukya dynasty whose 
period is also about A.D. 500; and of ancther 
Jayasiinha (Joyasithha 11) among the Eastern 
Chalokyas, whose date is about A.D. 700. There 
is nothing to prevent us from identifying the 


kings alluded to in Sankerdich&rya’s commentary 
with those mentioned above. But none of them 
waa his contemporary, if the date generally 
assigned to him ia to be accepted. In these cir- 
cumstances one may well be excused if one holds 
the opinion that the identification in the case of 
Balavarmé is as much open to question asin the 


ease of the others and that the synchroniem 


based on it ia purely accidental, It looks as if 
one out of several names had been purposely 


seized upon to the erclnsion of the others ia 


order to secure support for a favourite theory, 
When epigraphical or other evidence becomes 
available to prove the contemporaneity of the 
kings referred to with Sankarichirya, the orgu- 
ment from the synchroniam of Balavarmd will be 
perfectly legitimate. Till then the names have 
perhaps to be looked upon #3 connoting imayi- 
nary persons like the words Dévadatta and 
Yojiadatta or the letters A, B and त. 

BR. Natagimuacuan. 
Bangalore, 





(1 have no doubt that my identification of 


Sankar&ch&rya’s Balavarman is correct. For, 


as shown by me, his grandson Vimaliditya can 


alone answer to the description of the contem- 
porary prince given by Sankarichirya’s pupil's 
pupil, Prajodtdtman, Thia receives additional 
coufirmation from the fuct that it Sgrees with 
the date of the philosopher arrived at by Prof. 
Pathak on irrefragible evidence, It is true that 
Sankarfchirya speaks of other kings also, ९ 4.5 
Jaynsithha and Krishuagupta. But their namea 
can have no weight so long as syuchronisma of 
their sons or grandsons with the philosopher's 
pupils or pupil's pupils arn not established.— 
0. 8. ६1 





ह Rpt. Ind., 1V., 237. 
१ Ante, XII 95. 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


Tar Manivises on THe 0847 Canowicte oF 


Low. Translated into English by पाता Grice, | 


Pb.D., Professor of Indo-Gormanic Philology at Er- 


langen University, assisted by Maren Harewes | 
Bong, Ph.D., Lecturer on Pili at University College, | 


Leadon, Demy Bye: pp. ixiv, 300; with» map 
of Ancient Ceylon. Published for the PAli Text 
Bocioty by Heury Frowde; London: 1912. 


(Reprinted, by permission, from the 
J. प. 4. 8., 1912, p. 1110 7) 

Professor Geiger gave us in 1908 his critical 
edition of the tert of the Original MahAvarhsa ; 
that is, of chapters 1 to 36 and verses 1 to 50 of 
chapter 57 of the whole work, being that portion 
which was written to rearratge, expand, and ox- 
plein the Dipavatisa (see p. 11 of the introduc. 
tion to the translation). He has now followed 
that up by his translation of the text, published in 
English through the co-operation of Mrs. Bode: 


Professor Geiger made bia translation in German; 


Mra. Bode turoed his translation into English; 
and the English rendering wos then revised by 
Professor Geiger: we may congratulate both 
tora on the result. Asis well known, the 
text of the Dipavarnsa, with an English transla. 
tion, was given by Professor Oldenberg ia 1879, 
We are now at last provided with reliable and 
easy means of studying both the great Ceylonese 


(1111) Professor Geiger’s translation is preceded 


by an introduction of 63 pages, in eleven sec- | 
accepting 28 yeara according tothe two Cey- 


tions, in which be baa discussed a variety of 

In the first place, he haa briefly recapiiulated 
the demonstration given in his Dipavamea and 
Mahdvarmsa (1905) that the two chroniclea were 
based on an older work, known as the Atthaka- 
thi-Mabivames, which must have come down 
originally to only the arrival of Mahéndra in 
Ceylon (in the time of Agtka), but wae after- 
wards continued to the reign of MabAséna first 
half of the fourth century A.D.), 


In the second place, Professor Geiger, defend- 
ing the two chronicles against what he has just- 
ly described (p. 14) as = undeserved distrust and 
etaggerated scepticism,” has shown that they are 
to be accepted aafely as reliabla historical re- 
cords, with a framework of well-established 
dates, We have, indeed, to clear away from 





ment of Addl 


them m certain amount of miraculous matter, 
But they do not stand alone among ancient 
histories in presenting such matter. And when 


we have made the necessary elimination, which 


is not dificult, there remaina, easily recognir- 
able, a residue of matter-of-fact statements, in 
respect of which the chronicles have already been 
found to be supported by external evidence to 


such an extent that we need not hesitate about 
|accepting others of their assertions, which, 


though perhaps we cannot aa yet confirm them 
in the same way, present nothing which ia at all 


'tariling and naturally incredible. 


ie In dealing with the chronology, Professor Geiger 
saccepted B.C, 483 asthe probable year” of the 
death of Buddha (p. 24). That partioular year is 
undoubtedly the best result that we have attained, 
and that we are likely to attain unless we can 
make some new discovery giving ua the absolute 


certainty which we do not possess, For a brief 


statement of the manner in which it is fixed, see 
0. 259 above: Professor Geiger has added obser- 
vations of [1112] his own (pp, 28, 28-30), hased 


a something pointed ont by Mr. Wickremas- 


inghe, endoraing it, As regards one item in the 
process by which itis fixed, the interval of 218 
years from the death of Buddha to the anoint 
^“ 15 supported,” as Professor 
Geiger has said (p. 25), “by the best testimony 
and has nothing in it to call forauspicion.”” As 
regards another item, we need not hesitate about 


lonese chronicles, against the 25 yeara of the 
Porinas, as the true length (in round numbers) 
of the reign of Binduedra. his last considera- 
tion, we may add, entails placing the anoint- 
ment of Addéka in B.C. 265 or 264 (p. 27): if that 
should still remain unweleome to anyone who, 
taking one item from one source and the other 
from another source, would place both the death 
and the anointment four or fire years earlier, — 
well; it can be shown on some other occasion that 
there is nothing opposed to B.C. 265 or 264, for 
the anoimtment of Agdka, in the mention of cer- 
tain foreign kings 19 the thirteenth rock-edict. 
50, alao, though the matter does not affect thas 
point we may aafely follow the 37 years of the two 
chronicles, against the उठ years of the Purdinas, na 


the length (in round numbers) of the reign of 


Addka 






“bold and seducive combination” by which I 
explain the mention of 256 nights in .be record of 
Agéka at Sahasriim, Edpnith, Brabmagiri, and 
other places, In what way, then is it to be ex- 


plumed? Ae regards the other two explanations | 


whith have been advanced, there is nothing in 
the calendar to account for the selection of that 
particular number of nights or daya; and a tour 
of such a length by Addéka, while reigning,— 
whether made by him actually as king or in the 


ebaracter of a wandering mendicant monk,— is | 
out of the question. On the other hand, my ex- | 


planation,— that the 256 nights mark 256 years 
elapsed since the death of Buddha,— is suggested 
exactly by the (1113) number of years eatablish- 
ed by the Npavarnes ond the Mabhfvarnsa from 
that event to the end of Aidka’s reign, and by 
the well-established practice of ancient Indian 
kings, of abdicating in order to passinto religious 
retirement: see this Journal, 1911. 1091 # My 
erplanation may be set seide; but it has not been 
shown to be open to adverse criticism ag the 
others are. 


In respect of the later Buddhist reckoning, | 


the erroneous one, now current, which would 
place the death of Buddha in 9.0. 544, Professor 
Geiger, putting Mr. Wickremasinghe's remarks 
in a clearer light, has shown (p, 29) that it exist- 
ed in Ceylon in the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tory A.D, This carries it back there to more 
than a century before the time at which I arrived 
in this Journal, 10909. 333. 


In § 8 of the introduction, Professor Geiger has | 
given (p. 36) a tabulated list of the ancient kings | 


of Ceylon, down to Mahiseana, on the lines of the 
list given by me in this Journal, 1909. 350, but 
with some improvements. His table has the 
advantage of giving the references by chapter 
and verge to hia text of the MahAvamea; a detail 
which, for reasons stated at the time, I wae not 


able to Gillin. It increases the total period accord- 
ing tothe Mah4&vathea by 1 year, 4 montha,:15_ 


days, by alterations under Nos, 10 and 11 (plus 
2 years) and No. 17 (minus 7 months, 15 days): 








LLL 


Chandragupta; read * grandson. * 
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Professor Geiger beaitates (p. 24) to accept the 





these are due to improved readings. And it फ 
cludes two additional columna, which give the 
chronology in terms of the Buddhist ers of 
B.C, 465 and of the Christian reckoninga B.C. 
and A.D, 


As regards o remark on p. 33—40, there is no 
need to accept the assumption that Samudra- 
gupta began to reign in A.D, 326: amore reason- 
able date ia A.D, 335 or 340: see this Journal, 
1909, 342. 


The last section of the introduction (pp. 51- 
63) deala with the first, second, and third 
Buddhist Councils, all of which are shawn to be 
historical events, and clears away the confusion 
in the Indian tradition between two [1114] 
distinct persons, KiilAtoka and Dharmisika, son 
of. Bindusiira,—the Aééka who iseued the 
edicts." | 


+ Appendiz D gives a list of Pali terma used in 


| the translation without being turned into English, 


Under No, 34there is quoted a statement that, 
according to the details given in a table of the 
end of the twelfth century, the yéjana works ou‘, 


| for Ceylon, to between 12 and 123 miles, but that 


in actual practice it must have been reckoned “pt 
from 7 to 8 miles, Thia latter value, however, 
18 quite an imaginary one: see this Journal, 1907, 
655. Amd os regards early times there is no 
Treason for discriminating between India and 
Ceylon in this matter; and for India we have 
(1) the vague day'smarch ydjena, averagihg 12 
miles, but liable to vary according to the cireum- 
stances of the particular march, and, in the Way 


| Of ydjenas of fixed unvarying lengths, (2) the long 


yojang of 32,000 Aasfe=9 miles, and (3) the short 
ydjana of 16,000 hasta=4§ miles; the last being 
apectally favoured by the Buddhists: see p, 236 
above, and this Journal, 1906, 1011, 


Limitation of space prevents any further re- 
marks, 1 conclude by expressing the hope that 
aome P&li scholar will give us shortly the techni- 
cal review of Professor Geciger's translation which 
it merits, 


J. F, Fierr, 


1 There is an occidental slip on p. 60, last line butene, where Dharmidtke is epoken of as the son of 
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SOME PUBLISHED INSCRIPTIONS RECONSIDERED, 
BY D. 7. BHANDAEEAR, M.A.; POONA. 
1—Harsha stone inscription of Vigraharaja. 
५ inscription, of which a transcript is given below, ia engraved on a large slab of black 

stone, which lies in the porch of the temple of what is known as purdnd Mahadeva on a hill 
near the village Horas situated in the Sikar principality of the Sekhivati province, Jaipur State. The 
record waa Inst published by Prof, Kielhorn in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II, ए. 116 8 But 
as he bad no local knowledge of the place, he fell into some inaccuracies. Besides, many 
inscriptions have since been discovered, which throw a new light on some of the verses contained 
in thig record. No excuse is, therefore, needed for re-editing it. 

The record containa forty lines of writing which cover a space of about 2°11" broad by 
2°10" high. The corners have been knocked off a little, and the right and left margins slightly 
damaged. A few letters have algo peeled off in the body of the inscription, Still the inscrip- 
tion ig on the whole fairly well-preserved. The characters belong to the northern class of alpha- 
bet, that was prevalent in the 10th century, Attention may be drawn in this connection to (1) 
the single instance of the character 6 employed in b@A-ithshepath 1.2, (2) the initial aw in 
auttares(s)earah 1,22, (3) the subsoriptan in °m=upalaughath 1, 29, and (4) po in lishgardpol. 7. 
The language is Sanskrit, and the inscription, excepting a few short lines in prose, is in verse to 
nearly the end of line 33, The remaining portion, excepting the closing benedictory verse, is in 
prose, In respect of orthography, it is sufficient to note (1) that ८ is throughout doubled in 
conjunction with a preceding r, except in srarga-khada® 1, ॐ; (2) the same letter is invariably 
doubled after a vowel in conjunction with a following r ; (3) the sign for ¢ is also used for ¢ except 
once in 1.2; (4) a single j is employed twice instead of jj in ujralah |. 16 and ersphura-jidna’, 
1. 22; (5) the dental s is substituted for the palatal ॐ, in autfareerarah, 1. 22, and in Chashdasiva 
1. 29; (6) the dental nasal is used instead of gnusvdra in divansa, 1. 2२, and (7) in oie aca, 
with 9 following letter of the dental class, in °sannivdsa, |. 18 and in “bharanon= tatha, 1, 28; 
and (8) the dental 3 has wrongly been changed to the lingual 8 10 prasanna@h 1. 15, and incorrectly 
retained in nirnndsitd,1.17. As regards lexicography, the ध words may be noticed as 
being rare or ८००३०८०} ; (1) niruddhan, 1, $3 in the sense of ‘until;" (2) dest, i oS, meaning a 
guild (for this word see Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 187, 1. 8; and Vol. XI, p. 43; I. 3); (3) kitaka, L. 38, 
corresponding to the Marithi word kudd, a measure of capacity, and (4) hedidetka, 1, 58, equivalent 
to Aedd@vuka, as shown by Kielhorn, and signifying 9 horse-dealer (cf, the Mitékehard on Yajia- 
valkya, 11. $0). 6 ५ 

Verse ] opens with an obeisance to the god Gajinana or 0५९४०. The next ten verses 
except one are deroted to the glorification of Siva, who was et worshipped under the name of 
Harshadeva. The exception is verse 9, which, we are told, was composed by one Sura and 
which informs us that the hill aleo was called Harsha alter the god, Verse 7 is important, for, 
if we read between the lines, it will be found to contain the information that there were two 
temples, dedicated to the god Harsha, one on this hill and the other down below. ; + 

पराक 12 describes what the temple where the inseription lies was like, and as Prof, HKiel- 
horn’a translation of it, owing to his lack of local knowledge, is not satisfactory, I give here 
mine; ‘Glorious ia the mansion of the divine Harshadera, which is charming with the expanse of 
(its) spacious hall (wandapc), exquisite with the splendour af . gold shell, (and) lovely in conse- 
quence of (the statues of) Vikata and the sons of Panda set up in the row of stractares along (its) 
sides, Feesembling (in height) the peak of Meru, it is pleasant on account of an excellent arched 
doorway (torana-dedra) and well-carved bull (Nendt), and is full of manifold objects of enjoy- 
ment,"’. All the parts of the temple referred to in this verse can be traced among its roing on 
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the hill, A long flight of stairs leads to the courtyard of this temple, Just where these stairs end 
are the shafts of two pairs of columna one in front of the other, which were no doubt once sur- 
mounted by a forana and formed the arched entrance, as stated in the verse. ॥ little further on, on 
a raised terrace 13 an old marble image of Nandi, once no doubt placed in a pavilion, of which the 
plinth only has survived. This is unquestionably ths ball referred to in the inscription. It also 
saya that there were other structures on the sides of the temple, and that in one of them were the 
images of the Pagdavas and Vikati. That there were these structures is clearly proved by the 
ruina of the subsidiary shrines on the south and north-west. The images of Piindavas also may 
be easily recognised in the ruins on the north-east. Here are six colossal images, which were 
originally, when whole and entire, as high as seven feet almost, and which are to this day said by 
the people to be those ofthe Pindava brothers and Draupadi, I do not know whether Vikata 
stands here for the ogress Hidimbi, ‘he figure here is, however, that of an ordinary woman, 
and not thatof an ogress. Bat Hidimba, it must be remembered, had changed herself into a 
beantifal woman and then married Dhima, And the figure in question may represent Hidimba 
when she had asenmed this form. 

Verses 13-27 celebrate a line of princes belonging to the ChAhaména family. The first of 
these is:— 

1 Gtvake I., who was famons asa hero in the assembly of the sovereign Nagivaloke and 
built the temple of Harshadeva (त. 13). The temple of Harshadeva bere alluded to is no doubt 
the one where the inscription stone was found, and the fact seems to be that this temple was origi- 
nally constracted by Givaka I. and simply repaired and renovated by Allats, as woe shall see farther 
on, In verse 27 Harshadeva is said to have bean the family-deity of the Chahamina kings, and hig 
temple could not, therefore, have been for the first time erected by Allata ao late as in the reign of 
Vigraharaja. The prince Nigivaloka, who was the overlord of Givaka, is, az I have shown else- 
where,' to be identified with Nigabhata IT, of the Imperial Pratihara dynasty. Guivake's son was 

2 Chandrar& ja (v. 14) ; and his son 

$ Gfivaka IT. (र, 14) ; and his son 

4 Chandana, who slew ia battle the Tomara prince, Rudra? (v.14). His son was 

5 Vakpatiraja, who, if [ have understood verse 16 properly, at first harassed the prince 
Tuntrapila because he was coming haaghtily towards the Ananta province with the behests of his 
overlorl, [tappears that ta check the hanghtiness of Tantrapila, Viakpatiraja did not at १ 
meet him. Aud Tantrapala, with his fagged elephants, could not overtake Vakpati with his fleet 
horses, and so was track with shame at not having been able to deliver his overlord's orders to 
him, But when Tantrapila's hanghtiness was curbed down, Vakpatirija met him and propitiated 
him. This verse also, like verse 9, was, we are informed, composed by Sidra, Vilkpati’s son and 
62 ८८65507 प 88 

© Sithardja, who, according to verse 18, seems to have Set up the gold shell (aadaka) of the 
spire of the temple no donbt referred to in verse 12 above. Verse 19 states that having subdued 
Salavana, the Tomara leader a he captured and pat to flight the princes that had gathered under 
his Generalship. And these captured princes were kept in his prison till his overlord, who be- 
longed to the family of Ragha, did not come tohis house in person to liberate them. We hate seen 
above that Gavaka was a fendatory of Nagabhata IT. of the Imperial Pratihara dynasty, and these 
Pratthiras continued to be supreme rolera till ot least A.D. —w NW ^ 4 A:D. 960, _Henco the overlord or overlords Hence the overlord or overlords 


- ~= = 











कन्य 919. Bad I think it is natural to split it into two words: (1) 
Rudra and (2) ina, the first as the aame‘of the Tomara king and the second as an adjective of bAdpe and thus 
corresponding exactly to pravara whisk precedes aripa in r. 13. 

‘a Orit may be thathe subdued the Tomara leader together with his accomplice Larapa, 99 Kielkern 
takes it. 
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of Vakpati and Simbardja could have been no other than princes of this dynasty, which, as we know 
from Rijsiekhara, belonged to the Raghn family, We have seen that Chandana slew a Tomara 
king called Rudra and now we ace that Simbarija vanquished Salavana, the Tomara leader. It is 
difficult to aay where these Tomaras had established themselyes about this time, The north of 
the Jaipur State 18 divided into two great divisions, one called Tamvriviti and the other Sekba- 
१०१. Tamvriviti, which ia to the east, is #0 named after the Rajput tribe Tamvar, the same 88 
the Tomara of the inscriptions. The Tomara princes, mentioned in our epigraph, may be rulers 
of this province, but according to the local tradition, the Tathvara were at first ruling at Delhi, 
and when they were ousted from there by the Chobins, they migrated southward and settled 
themselves at Pitan in Tamvrivati. Simbarijé was succeeded by his son 

7 ‘Vigrahardija, reigning at the time when the inscription was composed (vs. 20-4), He 
made a grant of two villages, Chhatradhird and Samkarainaka, to the god Harshanitha (7, 25), 
He had a younger brother named Dorlabharija (क. 26). It will be seen from the prose portion 
below that besides Durlabharija, Vigraharijs had two more brothers, Chandrarija and Govindardja, 
and chat he also hed an oncle, named Vatsardja, brother of Simharaja. 

The remainder of the verse portion of the inscription gites an account of the line of ascetics 
who were in charge of the temple of Harshanitha. In the country of Ananta there was a devoted 
worshipper of Utiaredvara named Vidvari pa, who was a teacher of the Likula doctrine expounding 
pafichdrtha (१, 28). Visvaripa was thus an ascetic of the Lakuliés-Piénpata sect. The word 
pefchdrtha, which is here conjoined to the expression Lifkuldmndys, is « term technical to the 
philosophy of this sect and has been explained by Siyana in his Sarra-dariana-taagraha in the 
section dealing with Lakulija-pdiupata-deriana, Visvaripa’s pupil was Pradasta, » Pidupata 
(vy. 29), and the latter's disciple was Bhavirakta alias Allata who belonged to 8 Brahmina family 
of the Vargatika kAdmp (v. 30) and whose wordly (#4medrika), 98 opposed to spiritual, family was 
at Ranapallika (v. 31), correctly identified by Prof. Rielborn with Raénoli, 7 miles east of Haras 
Verse $2 likens Allata to Nandi, and from the next two verses we learn that he built the temple 
of Harshanitha with the wealth received from the pious people. Allata’s pupil was Bhavadyota, 
who with the orders of his preceptor completed the other works started but left unfinished by him 
probably on account of his death, such as raising an orchard for furnishing flowers to the Siva 
temple, a watering place (prapd) for cattle and > well for sprinkling the orchard and filling the 
propd, They were all made on the cast side below the bill (vs. 36-40), He also paved the 
floor of the court in front of the Harsha temple (+. 42). [tis worthy of note that the preceding 
verse uses the word digaméara in describing him, just as verse 33 above calla Allata digamala- 
casona, Does it show that the members of the Lakals sect were naked? If they were, this 
would bein keeping with the fact that Lakalisa is represented node and called drdAvamedAra, 
Verses 43-44 inform us that the temple together with the ball and the arched gateway was 
constructed by the sitredhdra Chandaiiva, son of Virabhadra. The same thing is told in 9 short 
inscription of three lines on a piece of column in the ball immediately in front of the sanctum. 

The date of the building of the temple is the 18th of the bright half of Ashadhs of the 
[Vikrama] year 1013, This date has been specified to be yofAd-drishta or as the composer of the 
inscription learnt it, The sage Alla{a is mentioned in verse 45 to have expired inthe elapsed year 
1027, * when the sun bad entered the sign of the Lion, on the third bright lunar day joined with 
the yoga Sabha and the sekshafra Hasta, ons Monday.’ Thisdate,as caloulated by Prof. Kiel- 
horn, corresponds to Monday the 8th August, A.D. 970. 

From about the cloee of line 33 commences the prose portion, whick records the endowments 
of the temple of Harshadeva as they were severally received up to the 15th of the bright half of 
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Ashidha of the Vikrama year 1030, which no doubt represents the date of the composition of thi 
inscription, 95 Prof, Kielhorn rightly thinks :-— 

The Makdréjddiirdja Bimharaja, having bathed in the Poshkara Airtha, granted the villages: 
(1) Simhagoshtha in the Tinakipaka group of twelve, his personal possession, (2-5) Traikalakako 
and {45090 [99 in the Pattavaddhakas rishaya and (4) Kanhapallika in the Ssrahkotta rishaya ६ 
his brother Vatsardja, the village Kardamakhite in the Jayapura rishaya, his present possession ; 
the king Vigraharaja, the villages Chhatradhira and Samkarinska referred to in verse {5 - 
Simbaraja’s other sone Chandrarija and Govindrija, one village (gréma), one hamlet (pallid) 
and two wards or localities of town (pd@taka) from the Pattavaddhaka and Darbbakaksha risheyas; 
Dhanduks, an official of Sitnharija’s, the village Maydrapadra in the Khajtakipa rishaya; and क 
certain Jayaniraja, the village Rolikiipaka. Likewise, for the benefit of the temple, one mitopake 
on every kifaka of galt at Sakambhari was assigned by the Bhammaha guild, and one dramma om 
every horse by horse-dealers of the north. Besides, fields were given by various pious people in 
the villages of Maddiporika, Nimbadiké, Marupalliki, Harsha and—kalavanapadra, 

Of the places mentioned in the list, Pushkara firéha near Ajmer is well-known, Sakambhari 
is, of course, Simbhar, on the borders of the Jedbhpur and Jaipur States and famous for its salt 
lake. Of the names of the provinces TinakGpaka is Tiini, Pattavaddhaka Patodi, and Darbhaka- 
ksha Dbakis—all in the Sikar principality. Khattakips is obviously Khai im Simbhar १.1. 1. 
Jaipur State, and Sarabkoita Sargot in 49701, Jodhpur. Jayapura is suggested by Kielhorn to 
be the modern Jaipur. But this is impossible as this town was founded by Jaisimba II. in 
A.D. 1728. As regards the names of places, Simbagoshtha is Simhot, ldinakipa probably 
Dishgi, Kaghspalliké Kaosar, Kolikipa Kolidi, Maddipuriké Madayri, Nimbadika Nimeda both 
at the foot of the Haras bill and Marupalliké Maroji—all in the Sikar Chiefship. 

Text? 


1 eens [RRO नं सुरार्चितं ] getty [ दिवयोस्त ]न्धवम्‌ } 
भुक्ति ]युक्िपरमायसिद्धिदं तं नतानि व[ रवं | -- ~ - + [| ] [१]... 
2 „~>“ का ]कलिततमानेः । स्तुयनानस्सदेवैः पात वच्नियुरालकः || [ २ ] 
(arg jeah"| सनं ]- ~~ - ~ --- ~ 
8 ~ Te | । 
भिज्नावु प्यं " समस्तं भवाति हि अवनं यस्य नृत्ते oye 
स श्रीहर्षाभिधानो जयति पञुपतिद्तविन्वानुकंपः | [ ३ ] 
सव्ये qa चिशिख मपरे gfe Grange 
wat [ च ]--~- -~ 





4 [जु ¡जमः कौटिका नीलकंठ | 
दस्यं गौर्या wetter: सस्मित: पातु युष्मान्‌ |i [ ४ ] 
वै गो डुतार्यमािभरगगनतनं व्यच्लुवाना sett 
= agar [ सतु ]'- 
| 


[ ae लित जलात्रुभ्मिमालासहखः 
Tarai वः Tareq स्व दुन चंदर ले- 
मौलौ लीलां वहन्ती स्कुटाविकटजटावन्धने+ चीरिकाखः | (९ ] 


Treat भुवननगनवीदरी[ je 
* From the original stoue inscription. ‘Supply गजाननं + Read STE 


Resa Ferrey 'Eostereitts समुदं ५ GIT = Read कन्धने- * Read “fee.” 
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(7174 
Ard वेवासराहिप्रमयनुनिवरेयशषमत्ः सनायम्‌ | 
यस्येच्छा श | क्तिनावाक्सकपिं सकलं जायते वीयते च 
सोच्याद्रो ween जवन विरचनास्‌ चधारोपनेव, ॥ [ ६ ] 
नुनं 'भ्वानाभिव्ग्धनच्िपु[ रमु [ररि पु] 
[ 


चोगरन्ा्वापि हषा firititrerorpircangaera 
सोस्ताद्रोःः Feared दियुणितनवनश्द्रनोनिः शिवाय ti [ * | 
निवनेैच्ा[ च्ञ ]- 





starrer Terese 
ger देवैः aed! किजियससमयेः" सं हति््वोुवे शः || [ ८ ] 
देवः वुरचगधभ्यास्ते यमघ्रंकषमच्नकेः | 
हर्वंक्यातिः स eared गिरिरेष पुनातु वः | [ ९ ] 
रस्ये शोकं "° | 
भंगं नौ निर्य गभः] प्रवहति न [ शु ]भा teary: 
सद्रस्नस्वण्नंशूंगामलविविध (eat नैव यो ]- . 
Ca] are"! 
seat धत्ते तथापि न्थ्यिमतिद्ायिनीभेष शलोदितीयां 
साकाच्छनु वंडास्ते चपि हि परमे कारनं रम्वत्तायाः || [१०] 
महिना श्वधरस्यास्य परमः [ कौ iF" ॥ [ ११९ ] 





STMT शषः प्रथम इव पुनर्गवका्वः TATA | 


तस्नाच्ठीचंद्‌ नो स्कितिपतिगयवस्तोमरेशं सद्य 
ae ARES OUR ene 1 ee 
“Read ST. =i - Road च EAT 1 Bead “SITET 3 Read eT 
it Read “SS. ! Read SST 18 ०५4 क्रिभियनस मये. 11. Bead व्बीभुके्य 
५» Bead धुर्ये ध नोक Reed योगोप्ययाव * Supply some such word as जायते, 


अ Bead 


© Bestors it ।ठ हस्यं, “Bead लब्धः 


% Restore it to कि दरोनेकनौगे % Eead “TY 
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14 Sar -— अवश्रीः || [ ye J 
aa: | पर [नतैजस्वौं सवा समाजित्वय 
अीनान्वाकपतिराजास्यो महारा जोनवस्वतः 11 [ १५ ] 
area स्वसेन्यै कथमपि इधता वाजिवल्गा aE 
arty sorters: सरसि करिरटङ्खिडिनैडं [ ण्ड fj. 


15 ~+ Ji 
Tass सनदमाभिवङन्नागतोनंतवाश्चः 
मापा ARIAT हि दिशि गवितो जीविषण्णः प्रसण्णः 2 || [ १६ | 


सूरस्य | | 
= क 

16 SE ins ~ Fer” धर्मश्च यस्यो जवन ॐ | 
अनद्राक्पार्ेराजसनुरसन ीर्सिह शजोभवत ॥ rye] 





हेनमा सै वितं येन शिकस्य भवनोपारि | 

पृण्णंचंदरोपमं स्वीयं रत्तं य [ श ] -- gare [ | ] [ ९८] 
17 —— dares gers 

Ba येन Twa: प्रतिविशं Pwiferar जिश्णुना | 

artes भूगय च Prasat 

तर्मुकस्य्ंरःपागतो Re भुचक्रवरता स्वयम्‌ || [ १९ 1 

गवना 


1६ - -अहगाजो qaegar वासवोपमः 
वं्लवेगीज्जय भा च नेते विधरोदते |i [ २० 
श्रीर्भिहरा न गिता किल 
नातव सपति विभूनन्‌ को मनति | 
Tags” चिरसन्निवासं 
लधीर्तिनि निज्ञ 
19 ^ । 2 aan ॥ { २६] 
त dan स्वतः साधिताखिलमहीं स्वता नि :3' 
Trav कृता किं करीव निजपावयौस्तने ॥ [ २२ | 
यस्य चारु चरितं सतां सका शृण्वतां जगति aia जनैः | 


दिजातघनरौ मकं 

५ ~—* जायते agus seen: || [ २३ 1 
नन्ताहारः सुतारे: TACT भारुवच्नैश्च शास्त: 
BG: पुगपुरम्भलयतर्ैरईमनारैरपारै 
wae, नेः | सनानै( श्च ]नजुलागिरिभिरन्विवतैः सकर 
निष्याज 

21 ~ ~ निरिति ga: orate. सिषेवे ॥ [ २४] 


SMUT feats: Tarra: [ |] 

तेनेमो -हर्ना-- ~ [ भ ¡तथा दन्तौ सश्चासतौ ॥ [ २५ ] 

<q हयै ] राजेन योनु जेन freee: [| ] 

Tey काकर्स्यो विष्लुनेव हला शृधः || [ २६ 1 
tT a ee ea 


4 Restore itte बलाद्येन रण्धा Read Td ™ Read THA © Postore it to MPACTAHT 
+ Bead Fe 4) Restore to TUEHA "Supply जित्वा or gear. 
“Read निन्नांशिला. © Read PTET “ead ` बाहुः, © Read संधार 
^ Read गाज्यलक्रेषीः # Eead STE. * Bead "करका, 
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-राज्ञावरली"" यासौ Gaafarnsar | 
aired: रदवो स्याश्तस्मादिव्यः gama: | [ २७ ] 
अनंत गोचरे dia पण्डित आत्तरेस्वर ५०७ | 
कंचाधलाकुलान्नाये विश्च रूपोनवदङः || [ २८ ] 
दीना जा |तनलष्वन्सविस्कुरत्ा- 

~~ seq"! | 
a, श ]स्ताश्योंमवख्डछिष्यस्तल्य पादापतः कृती | [ २९ 1 
भविरन्तौ | जच कलस्य शिष्यौ irae: | 
वागेदिकान्वयोडूतसदिप्रल संभवः ॥ [ ३५ 1 
हषत्यासन्नतो प्रामः परसिद्ध शन [ पदि jar 
सांसारिक जुलात्रायस्नतौ यत्य Pra ग्गं ]--**[ || ] [३१९] 
Heres car नंदी धिवाततनस्थितिक्रनः 
श्रीष्ा राधने at स्वथ मत्यमवातरत || [ ३२ ] 
आजन्न बरह्मचारी“ दिगमक्वसनः संयतास्या तपस्वी 
heart कष्यसनशुभमतिस्स्यक्त संसारनोष्ः | 
sara sere नवत [ cre jay — 
ont षी ] gee — 

स्तेनेदे धर्स्मिवि चैः सषटितविकटदं कारितं eagerae || [ ३३ ] 
अस्मिधव्राक तैले Trae Tee 
हर्म्ये श्रीहधनामघ्रयितपशुपतेः सद्धिमानोपनानन्‌ । 
नासाध्यं किंचि वत्ति स्मिति तपसो नि स्यहाणां बत्ती नाम्‌ ॥ [ ३४] 
आसीननैिकरूपो यो दीप्रपाशुपतव्रतः | 





= भ,“ || [ ३६] 

शुरोराज्ञानयं see प्रतिष्ठासोः शिवालयन्‌ | 
“> खथाप्रारष्यक्रावोनानंगीकृलमरोनवत्‌ ti [ ३४ | 
चरस्ताश्पष्वंतस्याघच्तिततयं येन कारितम्‌ । 
सस्कुपो ( वा ¡टिका रिष्या गोप्रपा परितोपलेः ॥ [ ३८ J 
सैव [ व ] मानेन कूपन स्वाङृवारिना [ । ] 
वाटिकासेच- 

— — = [गौ प्रपाभरनन्वचा ॥ [ ११ ] 
La) qetedd cain पयःपानं ग वानपि | 
कार्वं्रयमिषं सारं shed पण्यकाक्षिणान्‌ || | ४० 1 
४८ हिगंचरं जटा अस्मः" aed च विपुलं महीं । 
निकषा वत्तिः करः पाचनं यस्यैतानि There: || [ ४६ ] 


i Bond बहार जाः. ta ead गुप्‌; + Bead विस्फ्रज्ताननिस्मंलः, ‘7 Read क्विननिग्गिमः. a Read ब्रह्य चारीं, 
५५ Bead’ aang.” ५9 Read तुबेन्धु 7. “Road qe uF Sapply Pc 2a |i Restore it to TA + ## Bead *qTtEq”. 
„+ Read विगम्बरं ५1 Originally WE altered to मस्म. 
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म[ सुण ]लरशिल्ानिः कारितं वंधयि[ ear )™ ॥ [४२] 
वीरम [ त्र | सुतः [ ख्यातः | सचधारोज seers 
विन्वकर्म्मव were बास्तारद्या [ न }- 

Ju == [||] [ve] 
[चैन निर्ख्निलमिदं मनोहरं शंकरस्य जवनं ख्ंङ्पम्‌ | 
[सव्वं दैवनवचाहतोरनं स्वर खं इमिव वेधसा era ॥ [ ४४ ] 


ccnp igen pl eb bit pi 

| ~~~ 

31 Seas 
arreaitiated विलस [ ति ] द्यौ वते alert च । 
गायच्जी area(s चततनुवनता raat alesis“ 
केलाखाकारमेतच्पतयतु भवनं ettren are || [ ५६ | 

अ, - 


33 ee: hy: कथं काल्य गोचरः 
हस्न्यनिम्मांगकाल [स्तु] ययादृटो निवध्यते © ॥ [ ४७ ] 
तवत ९०६ [३] भाषाद्युदि १३ एंभोः भासावसिद्धिः ॥ © Il 
जातेद्धानाः" aga चियुणनवबयुते feqoet (ae 

oer यासी [ल}- 


33 [या] = शुजकर्साहिता [सोम ¡कारेन तत्त्यान्‌ | 
दिच्छुना शु डखस्वं ~ 
ear’ ५ waza ।(* iff] [ ४८ | 
स्वस्ति | संवत्‌ १०३५ भआषादश्ुदि ९५ निरु इं यधालञ्च छा्ना(ना |“ 


34 arty लिख्यते | महाराजाधिराजश्रीसिहराजः स्वनोगे वूल््पकड्ारके eet । चथ 
पवद्धकविषये चैकलच्केशानकृपौ | सरः कोदविषये seers पामां च तुर खदराकश्चिसवरोपरि [स्व...-- म] 
गवते शआरीरषहेवाय पुण्येहि सीमत्पुसष्करतीये स्नाव्वा व्ह षना्चंनविेष नोषहारधूपद्गीपपव्वंयाचो 
च्सवार्थमाश्णांकतपनाण्वस्थितेर्यावच्छासनस्वेन पदो | तपेतद्धावा शओ्रवत्छराजः स्वनोगा[वात्र जयपुर] 
36 चे करंनखातघाममकाच्छासनेन | [त]पा शआरीचिग्रहराजेन शआसनवत्तप्रामद्यतुपरिलिंखित ना ]- 
स्तै । रयाश्रीर्सिहराजाल{ जौ) श्रीचंद्रराजश्रीगोविन्दराजौ स्वनोमावाघपदवद्धकविषये | दननंकशविष [वे] 
37 चासंख्येन^ स्वहस्ताकिलशा्त [नौ ग... }डके पाटकडयं पद्िकाप्रामो भक्त्या वितेरतुः | श्रीविहएजी- 
यव्ःखाभ्यनरीर्घशु)कः seas स्वञ्ज्वमानमल्रष ea स्वा स्व } नतः प्रद वा] (1 ) 
38 [ च्मजः ] sitedteer: easararrqenset sear इषवेवाय शासनेन दत्तवान्‌ 1 ` 
तथा समस्तश्रौमम्मह [ वेद्या ] शचाकमयां लवणन्मूटकं प्रति Petraes वन्तं | तथौलरापधीयषेडावि क्तानां [ल] 
29 बोटकं माति द्भ्य cat इः | वच्यात्वभिदं लाने देवश्‌ श्यमानन्ने चाने वथा | महापुरिकायां पि च्य | 
लवालिक किच निम्बडिका[ चा } a” gift]  ] बहपद्धिकायां [ar ei ae ह ]पं rea चं ] 
[ क ]लावण [ ot] Seanad तथाव द्िषलिकानं[ वि lee वृहद्रलमिति % || 
al sar ]नैतान्नादि[ नो ] बनिषाला[ = यो श्वी याचते wpa: | 
सानान्योयं ध्म॑ततेलनुंपाणां काले काले [ पा ]लनीयो भव द्धिः] ॥. ५९ . 
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BY ४. VENEATACHALLAM ITER, NELLOBE. 

+ तज aro but children of च larger growth." The ancient priesthood of Egypt and India 
knew this trath quite os well as the poet Wordsworth. The priests of ancient civilisations 
exercised s paramount influence om the spiritaal and temporal concerns of the community, They 
were the repositories of soch learning as the period afforded, The masses were steeped in 
ignorance, of which superstition,—unthinking, anreasoning superstition,—is the natural offspring. 
It was not to the advantage of the priests to lift the veil, assuming them to have been able to do 
so. They trafficked in the ignorance of the people, They profited by it. 

Rawlinson 19 his commentary on Herodotus has some pertinent remarks. ‘' Priestcraft 
indeed says he “is always odious but especially so when people are taught to believe what the 
priests know to be mere fable, and the remark of Cato—‘ It appears strange that one priest can 
refrain from laughing when he looks at another,’ might well apply to those of Egypt." Let me 
add, to those of India also, for priestcraft everywhere was and is moch the same. 

The Indian priests wrote their fables in the form of Purdnas, in the number of which the 
Mahébhdrata as now extant has also to be included, They fatbered their inventions on divine or 
semi-divyine personages, the conventional creations of fancy. 

Among the later contributions to the Puranic literature, the T/iruvileyadal-Purdnaw of 
Pindysnid, with its counterpart, the Halasya mdhdimyma, should be noted, It was a compilation 
of the Saira-siddAdnéa period. The priests of this Order wrote the fables for the glorification 
ostensibly of the god Somasundara of Madura, but really of the Pandyan kiogs, from whose 
revenues the endowments of the monastic orders and of the temple were alike drawn, 

I propose to give in these columns s few selections from this repertory of falk-lore. If ther 
are not all very instructive, it is hoped they will be found to be at least amusing, 

I. 

Indra in the height of his pride treated his guru and preceptor, Bribaspati, with positive dis- 
courtesy. The latter withdrew himself from Court. By degrees, Indra found that bia prosperity 
declined all along the line. He complained to Brahmi, the Creator, about his reverses of fortune, 
Brahma said to him that it was all dwe tothe slight be had pat on the sage, his priest, and 
suggested to him that he should entrust the priestehip sub pro fem to one Vitvarilpa, son of 
Tvashti (Thot). Vidvariipa was one of the gods and of the priestly order, that is, of the Brahman 
caste ; for the gods had caste among them the same 96 we have here below, He was, however, 9 
partisan of the Asuras, the hereditary foes of Indra and the gods, Vidvariipa sseumed charge of 
the priestly office and was duly installed as the domestic chaplain of Indra, On the occasion of a 
ceremonial sacrifice, he so managed the rite that the omens came out favourably to the Asuras. 

The cheat was discovered, and Indra promptly cut off his head. This gave rise to 
Brahma-hatyd or the sin of slaying » Brahman, the most heinous of all sing. Indra was in great 
distress. He cast about for expedients to rid himself of the sin. He distributed equal portions of 
it among four unfortunates, the earth, water, trees and women. In the case of the earth, the sin 
shows itself in pits and hollows contrived to receive the refuse aod rubbish of sweepings, It 
manifests itself on the waters as froth and foam. The trees exude it in the form of gums sad 
resins, Women are troubled by it every month. The effect of this device was to give the 
transgressor only a slight reprieve, but certainly no repose. =, 

Trasht& burned with rage at the murder of his priestly son. He created another for himsell, 
Vritrisura by name. The latter did not go into orders. He did better, He became king of the 
Asuras, 83 befitted one who was to avenge on Indra the marder of his brother, Vritragura or 
Vritra, as often written, proved to be the moet inveterate and formidable foe of Indra. In fulness 
of time, however, the King of Heaven, with the help of wll the greater and lesser gods, prevailed 
in battle and slew his enemy. But by this act he incurred, at the same time, the sin of 
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Brakma-hatyd over again, for Vritra was tho son of a Brihman Indra fell into a sort of 
dementia and wandered abont, Orestes-like, pursced by his Nemesis and the relentless Fnries. He 
had no peace of mind. He hid himself in 8 pool of water, for, the Furies could not pursue him 
inte that element, They stood on the margin Waiting for him to come out, 

Brihaspati, the offended priest, was somehow appeased by Indra’s forlorn queen. He was 
prevailed upon to go in quest of the absent god. The priest traced him to the Jake Thither he 
repaired. He called out to him. But Indra was afraid to come out of the water. He knew that the 
Faries were in waiting. Bribaspati, by the potency of his incantations, managed to get them out of 
the way. Indra was encouraged to come out and did go, The Furies, indeed, were got rid of, but 
not the Nemesis, Indra felt the weight of the incubus, and prayed to his priest to help him ont of it. 

Brihaspati took Indra with him from one sacred place to another, at every one of which the 
latter had s ceremonial bath with the spiritual ininistration of the former. But the sin Was not 
washed out of him. At last, the pilgrim, fovtsore and famished and little thinking of his 
approaching deliverance, turned his weariod steps in the direction of the future location of Madara 

When be neared the place, he found, to his astonishment and relief, that the losd of sin, with 
which he bad been oppressed so long, dropped down suddenly from his back. He was again 8 
free god. He proceeded apace and resched the brink of 8 pend, where he observed a Sira-iaga 
of stone. He was certain then that be stood on sanctified ground and that his deliverance was 
due to the grace of the Bethel that stood therw, looking quite innocent, 

He lost no time, but bathing in the pond, he made pijd to the stone-god aa well as the time 
and place allowed of it. Over the spot where the féaga wtood Indra put up 9 shrine, 

The god Siva was pleased with Indra’s devotion, He revealed himself to Indra and 
questioned him as to what he would have. The request of Indra was an humble one, that be abould be 
allowed to stay there and worship tha Liaga day alterday, But the All-merciful did not wish to take 
8० much service from him. He vouchsafed to Indra that he might go back to rule bis own 
kingdom, and that, if he worshipped the Liaga on a certain day of the year, it would be accepted 
as equal to daily and hourly worship, 

[We must take it that the shrine raised by Indra was subsequently added 15 by the 
monarchs of the Pandya dynasty and that as the result we have the great temple now standing there. 

The fable of Indra’s Brakma-Aatyd is a very old one and drawn from Sanskrit sources, The 
point of the tale in the Taml] Purdna is that the compiler locates tne deliverance at Madura, 
and ascribes it to the god worshipped there, In this the compiler was amply justified by the 
example of the Sanskrit Paranists, who connect this purgation with almost every important place 

of worship in India; giving risa, very frequently, to the most contradictory accounts in the body 
of one and the same Purdna. 

The attempt to enhance the sanctity of the temple by ascribing its foundation to the god Indra 
appears on the surface. ] 

IT, 

There is some foundation for the belief that the original espital of the Pandya chieftaina was 
located on the eastern coast of the Madura District, at a place which tradition records by the name 
of Mafialir, The name is suggestive, It is Tamil, and means ‘the sandy town.’ Ih would 
appear that, at a subsequent period, when probably the kingdom extended westwards and north, 
embracing the inland cantons, the necessity of shifting the capital to a central locality in order 
to secure the consolidation of political and administrative contro] occurred to the rulers 

The change in the seat of the government may be gathered from a tale recording another of 
the adventures of the god Somasundara. A trader of Mafialir, in the course of his itinerary progress 
for custom, happened to halt at sunset at the location of the future Madara, on 3 certain Monday. 
In the course of the night, he observed the gods, great and small, come down from the hearens apd 
worship > Liaga that stood there, He was privileged to see all this, as he was इ great devotee of 
Siva, bimeelf, and strictly observed the Monday ceremonial in his practice of religion, 
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Wheo he reached home, on his return from his travela, he recounted his experience to his 
sovereign. Jnst about that time, the god Siva also revealed himself to the Pindyan in the guise 
of a sidd4a anl advised him to remove his capital to the interior, to where Maduri now standa, 
and boild there. The Pandran obeyed and made o start, The great Siva waa pleased, 1 
occurred tu his divinity that, having chosen the site for the new capital, it beboved him to provide 
an adequate source of water-eupply. He shook 8 tuft of his matted hair, in which the goddess of 
waters [55 imprisoned. A few drops of water fell on the earth and welled ont into the fountain- 
sources of the river Vaigai that Hows past Madura. As the water of this stream is very sweet, 
and the foundations of the new city were baptised with it, the capital was named Madoré, A 
Pandya raised a temple, we may take it, over the fane put ap by Indra. He aleo cleared the forest 
all round. This Pandya was named Kolasekhara, 

(It ia probable that the proximate cause of the change in the eapital was, to some extent 
attributable to a seiamic swell on the coast, which subjected Majialir to the rage of the flood, Sc 
much may be inferred from the two tales which will be noticed in their proper place, 

‘The city of Maiialiir has had the distinction of being mentioned in the MahdéAdrata—doubtless 
die to the enpidity or venality of interpolators, who saw their advantage in connecting this 
southern Dravidian dynasty with the hero Arjuna, who is credited with having begotten on the ` 
appointed daughter of a Pandya on heir to hie throne, This is to push back the antiquity of the 
dynasty, in popular beiief, to more than 3 B.C. The interpolation was achieved by a very slight 
verbal change in the text of a geographical name Manipura into Mafialir. } 

The Virgin Queen. 

Kulaickhars Pindys was suceeeded on the throne by bis son and heir Malayadhvaja, His 
cousort was the incarnation of a demi-goddess, They bad no issue between them, The king 
performed many airamedias in hopes of getting an heir, In this he did not succeed just then, 
But his labours had, however, an unexpected and untoward resu!t. Indra feared for his throne io 
hearen, for, it was an article of faith with him that, if any man of woman born succeeded in the 
accomplishment of a hundred airamedha sacrifices, he would attain to divinity, sufficient at least 
to dispossesa [odra of his throne and to put himself in the place of the former. Indra had, ss usual 
with him, recourse to a subterfuge, He suggested to Malayadhvaja to vary the sacrifice and try 
the putreshfi for the fulfilment of his desires, as the more appropriate. j 

The king, accordingly, started the pufreshti, A little girl, of the age of three years, came ont of 
the sacrificial fire, [t was obferved that on her bust she bore the marks of three breasts in rudiment, 
A voice from abote, at the same time, proclaimed that, when the child should grow to marriageable 
age and meet with her fatare husband, the third breast would disappear. Malayadhvaja lived his 
time and went the way of his ancestors, He left no son behind him. He had crowned iis only 
daughter before his death. This princess ruled onder the regency of her mother, the dowager. 

The girl-queen developed martial teudencies. Yet in her teens, she started on an ambitious 
project of subduing all the princea and rulers of the earth. This was easily achieved, bot her ambition 
or love of glory was insatiable. She led a campaign against the difpdlas or the guardion-deities 
of the cardinal points. They were all vanquished, one after another, and bound down to fealty and 
tribute. Emb.ldened by these snecesses, the virgin queen led an expedition against the god Siva 
himself. She laid siege to his castle on Mount Kailisa, The god marshalled ail his clans and 
sent them out to fight against her, but the god's veterans were routed, More troops came out to 
tight and gave battle, but they were annihilated. The god was utterly discomfited. He had never 
met with sach a disaster before, It was no use sending out even his best troops to the battle. He 
roused himeli to action, He came out io person,—the great god Siva on the war-path. ‘The lady 
gave battle. She advanced. Their eyes met. Aa she looked steadily at him, she observed on 
the left side of bis person a reflection of herself, as she might ina mirror. At once, the third 
breast disappeared. The virgin blushed; she felt abashed as she recogaised in him her future 
busbaud and the*{nifilment of the prophecy. The war was indeed at an end, ‘The god's 
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companions wished him joy and congratulated the lady on her conquest. The god requested her to 
ge back to her capital, and promised that he would go there on the eighth day, being Monday, to 
claim herin marriage, The princess was prevailed upon to retarn, ‘Troe to his appointment, the 
god appeared at Madura, and claimed of the queen-mother the hand of ber daughter in marriage 

The wedding of the divine pair came off mach after the fashion among high-class morials. The 
religious ministration, however, ag might be expected, was of divine agency. Brahmi acted os 
ceremony and sat down to the weddingeast. By right of marriage the god succeeded to the 
throne, and reigned onder the name of Somasandara-Pindya. 

[During the time that the princess roled, the kingdom obtained the name of Eanninadu or the 
country of the parthenos. This Parthenos is the presiding deity of the ancient temple of. 
Kenyakoméri or Cape Comorin, st the southern extremity of the Peninsola,—a Bittite- 
Phoonician foundation. It is probable that the Madurs temple was consecrated to the same 
divinity, after the settlements extended inland; and that, at first, it wae the goddess alone that 
was worshipped there and that the association of the god-consort waa a later idea, The princess, 
who is represented in the story ar having had three breasts, is really the goddess herself, as is 
Hittite Amazonian-goddess, the Epbrsian Diana, with her many breaste, symbolising the super- 
abundance of nature. The number, three, of the breasts in the tale is not definitive of the rea] 
number, but merely suggestive of plurality. 

Doubtless it was in Maduri, ७8 it wag in other ancient countries of parallel civilization, The 
king was the high priest, and the queen, where she ruled, was the chief priestess, In later petiods, 
when the spiritual chieftaincy was dissociated from the temporal, a prince of the blood royal was 
the prisst, or the princess royal, a virgin, waa the priestess, The priests and priestesses assumed 
the name and title of the deities to whom they ministered, In theory, the whole land was the 
demesne of the deity, an appanage of the temple, and the priest-king or priestese-queen was only 
the vice-gerent of the god or goddess, 

The Dravidian Pandyans, 35 we find them in this early period, had progressed into the gentile 
organisation, but the gens still claimed through the female, It was a stage of social evolution, 
from which the neighbouring allied tribes of Malabar have not as yet emerged. 

Descent and inheritance was therefore mostly in the female line, with the innovation of male 
descent encroaching on the old rule and creating exceptions, The dominion was roled over by 
ॐ queen, She did not cease to bes virgin, because she became a mother, any more than the goddess 
whom she worshipped and represented. We have the high avthority of Pliny to vouch for the fact 
thaé women roled as queens in this district. Wide, Christopher Cellarins in his Commentaries, 
Vol. Uf, in loco :—Ab पाज gens Pandas, sola Indorum reqnata_feminis. Unam Herculjs OMS cpus 
genitam ferunt, ob idgue gratiorem pratcipwo regno donatam, 

A similar enstom in dynastic Egypt is spoken about by Maspero, in his Struggle of the 
Natwons, tn 9 passage, which may be cited with advantage here,—"* From the 12th dynasty down- 
wards, the part played by princesses increased gradually and threatened to eclipse the power of the 
prinees. Perhaps it was dne to the males being killed out in the continnons wars. The history 
ia obscure. When it becomes clearer, we find qnite as many ruling queens as kings. Sons took 
precedence of daughters, when they were the issue of a brother and sister along with their fall-blood- 
ed sisters, Bat the sons lost this privilege when there was any inferiority in origin on the 
mother's eide, and their chances diminished tn Proportion to the remoteness of the mother 
from the line of Ra. In the latter case, all their इनक born of marriages, which to os appear 
mcestnons, took precedence of them and the eldest daughter became the legitimate Pharaoh, who 
eat ia therthrone of Horus on the death of ber father and even occasionally during his life-time, 
The prince whom she married governed for ber, offered worship to the gods, commanded the army 
and administered justice, At her death, ber children inherited the crown,” 
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The princess in the tale is to be understood as representing a class, a succession of sovereigns 
like herself, in some sort of continuity. Where the annsls of a whole period have been lost to 
tradition, a device of the ancient writers was to embody the history of the entire period in the 
individuality of one monarch, whose life they prolonged even to a millennium, as occasion required. 
Witness the instance of a thousend years of universal oppression by generationa of Assyrian 
monarchs, impersonated in the Semitic Zohak of Peblevi tradition and of the Shd#Andme 

It appears in the Purdna that, subsequent to the time of this princess, enccession went in the 
male line in unbroken continnity. This marks the change in the social organisation, by which the 
succession to property was fimally transferred from the female linetothe male. The princess, then, 
was the eponymous heroine of a whole line of queens of the earlier period, Were it otherwise, it is 
difficult to believe that a solitary instance, or an exceptional one, should have been effective in 
giving o historical and suggestive name to the kingdom to emdore for future generations. 

The gd acquires the right to rule in virtue of hig marriage, ss was customary in ancient 
Egypt, Lycia, Caria, Lydia and neighbotring countries in matriarchal epochs, The attempt to 
deduce a divine origin for the founders of the dynasty is thos apparent, 

The prominence given to that day of the week which is Monday is evidently referable to the 
eult of the Moon, a cult which had ita origin when the Moon was the year-god of time measure- 
ment. When, in a later era, the San, having been liberated from his subservience to the Star-gods 
who commanded the year-reckonings, was allowed undisturbed sway in marking time, the cult of the 
Moon was transferred in its entirety to him and he ruled thereafter as Somandtha, or the lord of the 
Moon, and, as a consequence, of the Moon-goddesses, The Monday cult, however, having been firmly 
established in practice, survived into the later epoch, though in association with the new god.] 

Il. 
The wedding-feast. 

The table-provisions had been prepared for the Marriage feast on such an extensive scale that 
hardly any appreciable quantity was diminished by the efforts of Siva's retainers. The hostess, 
the mother of the bride, was disagreeably surprised and felt very sorry that so much should go to 
waste, When che made mention of this to her son-in-law, he thought be would play a practical 
joke. He happily recollected that his retainer, Kundotharan, had not-been atthedinner. He now 
suggested that this faithful servant of his should be fed. Atthe tame time, he exercised his 
divine will that the all-consuming fire of the ocean, the aurya, should get into the stomach 
of this yokel, He started cating and finished up with 8 masa cf food of the cubic magnitude of 
the Himalayas, and yet, complaining of famine and hunger, implored, with the simplicity of the 
unfortanate Oliver Twist, for more, Bat all the available store bai been exhausted, and the 
hostess acknowledged herself beaten. The ged then took it on himeelf to feed his retainer and 
doubtless, sneceeded. At the end of the banquet, EKundotharan felt very thirsty, He helped him- 
self to all the water available in Madura. But his thirst wasin no way allayed. Then the god 
requested the Ganges on his head to spare some drops of ber store, She did so and the great river 
of Vaigai at once wound her course past the walls of the city. HKundotharan drank his 91) of 
the ceaseless stream and was so good as to announce that his thiret was now quenched. 

The summoning of the seven oceans 

When the god ruled at Madurai under the nare of Somasundare Pandya, the qneen-motker 
desired to bathe in the ocean, For, the rishi Gautama had advised her that > bath in the waters 
of the ocean would free her from futore births. This efficacy was due to the circumstance that al), 
the sscred rivers flow into the sea, and the waters of the ocean are, thereiore, impregnated with 
the combined purifying essence of all the holy rivers, 
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The old lady preferred her request to her divine son-in-law through her daughter that she 
might be enabled to take the bath as advised. The god-king suggested that there was no need 
for her to travel out of Maduri to have her wish, If she had ne objection, he would procure 
for her the waters of all the seven oceans at Madura itseli. So there was a tank or pond con- 
trived, the water for which, in obedience to the god’s commandment, came bubbling up from the 
deep-sea fountains of the seven oceans, 

When the lady went out for her bath in the tank, an unexpected difficulty was interposed by 
the Brahman priests, They roled that, according to the law of the Sdstras, the ocean bath had 
to be gone through by s woman in this wise, Sbe should make the plange holding her husband by 
the hand, or in default of the hosband (that is in the case of a widow), her son, and in default of 
both, holding on to the tail of s cow. Unfortunately, the lady had neither a husband nora sen. 
So to satiafy the canon, she woald have to adopt the third course, She felt it a great humilia- 
tion to be driven to do that, Was it for her, the living bead of this ancient house to submit to 
this indignity? Was there no help against the rigour of the law? 

The divine son-in-law, however, came to the rescue, He willed that the departed partner of 
the royal relict should come down from bis place in Heaven, Forthwith, Malayadhvaja cama 
dowa from Searga, The spouses bathed in the tank with all doe ceremonial obsartance. Aa 
soon कह the bath was over and the parties put on dry clothes, a litter came down from the heavens, 
and Malayadhvaja with his queen flew op in it to Sivaloka, within sight of the wondering populace. 

[This tank, I believe, is the temple tank, in the waters of which experts in bacteriology will &nd 
enough to engage their attention and to test their learning. The tale was invented for the 
sanctification of the tank, where pilgrims bathe as a religious observance, to the present odvan- 
tage of the priests, who receive a fee at each bath, 

The attention of the reader ia drawn to the incident, as narrated here, that brought the river 
Vaigai into existence. It is a second version of the subject, and quite contradictory of the one 
that has preceded it in the second tale, where, the god, acting as the health-officer of the newly- 
founded capital, calls the river into existence for the due waler-supply of the new settlers. ] 

Iv... 

, The goddess-queen yearned for issne; the god-king understood this and willed that the 
Diews Fils, Kumira, should be born in flesh and blood as their son. The queen soon found 
herself encienfe and in due eourse fave birth to a SOD, Of & Very suspicious day, a Monday iu 
conjanction with the star Ardra, All the goddesses assisted at the aceonchement and the goda 
at the asming. The infant was named Ugra-Paglya. Bribaspati taught him the Vedas and 
the divine father himself initiated him into the secrets of the Pdsupatasisira., The boy attained the 
age of sixteen and his marriage was contemplated. It was arranged that he should marry the 
dsughter of the king of north अतिभा, of the Chola dynasty and of the solar race. The 
Pagdyas were of the lunar race, 

The father bestowed on hia son three potest arms: ol, ea/at ond rendw, divine Weapons of 
oFence which no one Jess a personage than the son god could wield, The prince was crowned king as 
soon as be attained majority, by his parents, who entered the temple, and, becoming unified with 
the god and the goddess thereon, disappeared from mortal vision, 

Ligta-Pagdya perlormed many asramedha-ydyas. Indra feared for his safety, He set up 
Varuna, of Posendon, to invade the kingdom of the Pandyan and submerge the same with his 
waters. The briny deep at once [fretted and foamed, swelled and surged. The flood rose so 
high and eoursed so far inland that the waves dashed against the walls of Madura. The young 
king was told in a dream by his father, the god, to use the ef he had given him against the attacks. 
of Poseidon, It waa «sort of javelin. The king followed the direction given, with the result 
that the Ocean god receded, shrank back to hig original dimensions and Iny prostrate at the feet 
of the youthful sovereign, 
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Indra, having been baffled. in this attempt, changed hia tactics, He withheld rain from the 
three kingdoms of the Tamil country, Chera, Ohola and Pigdya. 

, The three kings took cotnsel together, and questioned the sage Agastya as to how it 
happened that there was continued droaght in the land, The Rishi gave very little of comfort ; 
he eaid the same conditions would contiane for a period of twelve years, unlesa they saw their 
way to make peace with Indra, But this was easier said than done. Where, when and how 
should they meet Indra for a conference? The Hishé advised them that, if they duly performed 
the Monday prafa or rite, they would be enabled to go upin the flesh to Jndraloka. They 
went throngh the errata, accordingly, and like acgela they soared into the empyrean and higher 
above that into Indraluka, Indra received them in foll court. High seats were pinced for them, 
and Indra requested them to be seated. Chora and Chola responded, bat the Pandya, with a dash 
of wudacity, which took his brother kings by surprise, seated himeelf on the throne of Indra by the 
side of its divine occupant, Indra was greatly settled, but kept his temper admirably. Chers 
and Chola begged of Indra to send down rain for their domains. He promised to do 60, The 
Pandya did not deign to make the request ; he would get from Indra by force, if necessary, 
what he wanted, Chera and Chola were dismissed with costly presents. One was fetched for 
the Pandya also, It wasn pearl necklace, but so heavy that a multitude of angels was required 
to bring it to the presence. Indra offered it to the Pindys, and requested him to wear it, with 
the idea of sesing him hambled: for, [ष्वा anpposed that the Pandya could not even move it, 
much less take it up by thehand. Bat the Paudya took it ap as lightly as if it were a goose- 
quill, and wore it round his neck. Indra was beaten at his own trick, and felt, as may be 
surmised, somewhat ill at ease. The king of the gods took his leave of the king of men. 

Tho interview certainly failed to promote a good understanding. Indra still withheld rain 
from the country of the Pandya, though he fulfilled the promise he had given to Ohera and 
Chola, The king waa thrown into arage. He would have his rovenge on Indra. He sent into 
prison, on # charge of espionage, some clouds that had inadvertently lighted om a hill in Pin- 
dyan&d, This was throwing down the gauntlet for Indra to pick upif bedared, These clouds 
were among the faithful vassals of Indra, They had been out picnicking ona holiday in the 
neighbourhood of Madura, on the Pasumalai hills, and had no passports toexhibit,. War proved 
inevitable. Indra came down to fight the Pindya, The battle raged fiercely and long, The 
Pandya had to face the rajrdyu tha, that ia, the thunderbolt of Indra. 

" ‘The Pandya launched the चवय, the bangle that his father had given him, at the king of the 
gods. It sped like lightuing, The thunderbolt of Indra was knocked down from his right hand and 
his jewelled crown from his head, Indra got his deserts; he felt, as others have done alter him, that 
discretion was the better part of valour. He turned his back and fled in indecent haste. We are 
not told, but we may take it that, before he left the field, Indra managed to pick up his thun- 
derbolt, for he is known to have uged it again in battle and with better effect. against the Aguras, 

After some time, Indra feared that the Piodys would carry the war into Indralota, He was 
advised to sue for peace, The Pandya was to some extent conciliated as tho overtures came from 
Indra, It was agreed between the high contracting parties that the imprisoned clouds should 
be set at lange and that Indra should send down rain on Pindyanad. 

But the Pindya had no confidence in the word of Indra, orin his fidelity to an oath. Sureties 
were required. A certain man of the Vellala caste, who was ॐ personal friend of Todra, stood 
security for his good behaviour, and peace was concluded, Rain fell and the [amine was atan end, 

[The king snd the queen being the apafdras of the god Siva and his divine consort, it was only 
natural and necessary that the son of their begetting should be the double of Kamira, the son-god, 

The thres potent arms which the divine father vouchssled to the divine son are the usual) ont- 
fit of solar heroes, the symbolism of which might vary, but is easily understood, as pojnting to the 
came equation, as in the cage of Bellerophon, Perseus, Sigurd, Karna of the Mah 1५4०८०५ and 
other solar protagoniste, 
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The e¢! ism kind of javelin, the ashen spear which Cheiron Bare to Peleus: the saduceus 
passed on by Hermes to Apollo. The valai, which signifies the bangle, is the perimeter of the 
dolar orb, the discus, the chakra named sudarjana in the hands of Vishou. The sendu or ball 
ia the orb itself, the burning ‘globe, These are the weapons with which the son god, that ia the 
infant sun-god, Horus, fights hia enemies in the heavens 

The mention of north Mafalir, which cannot now be located, any more than the south 
Mufialix, as the seat of the Chole dynasty, points to simultaneous settlements by cognate tribes, to 
the north and the south on the sea-coast, The portion of the iable recording the adventures of 
the prinee in the /ndraloka is quite devoid of any interest, It embodies no history and no moral. 
The prince's hauteur at the reception by Indra and his ultimate triumph over the latter is, perhaps, 
for a mortal prince, a trifle over-done, but is quite intelligible as the allegory of a solar myth. 

The invasion of the district by the waters of the deep very probably records a reminiscence 
of the circumstances which made it desirable to shift the capita] from the coast to the interior 
This has been shown already, 

The compliment paid to the Vellala caste, in that an individual of that section is made to 
staud surety for the due observance by Indra of his pledges, is probably doe to the fact that 
the ruling chiefs were of this caste, the members of which therefore ranked high as kingmen 
of the monarch, and in early times certainly supplied the military element of the body politic] 

THE ADITYAS. 
BY BE. SHAMASASTRY, B.A., M.E.AS., BANGALORE, 
( Continued from p, 41.) 

“Very red are the garments ; the Visvédévas throw (such weapons as) Ashti, the thunderbolt, 
and the hundred-killer, and swallow things with fiery tongues ; (the season seems to say)‘ no god, 
no man, no king Varaga, the lord, no Agni, no Indra, and not even Pavamana is like myself ; 
there is none like me.’ One end of the heavenly bow (the rainbow) is attached to the aky, and 
the other to the earth, Indra, inthe form of a white ant, cut off the string of this bow. This string less 
bow they call the bow of Indra in the colours of the clouds; the same is also called the bow of 
Samyu, the son of Bribaspati; the same they’ call tha bow of Rudra; one end of this bow cut off the 
head of Radra himself; that head became what is called Pravargya. Hence, whoever performs the 
Pravargya rite reinserts the head of Rudra. Then Rudra will not molest him who knows thus.” :— 

The mention of a white ant seems to refer to the supposed connection of the rainbow with an ant- 
hill, as 6110858 says in bis Méghadita:—' The rainbow rises from an ant-hill,""* As the word Rudra 
means the Namber 11, there may be some reference to the last 12 days of the sidereal year, and it is 
likely that the excess of {ths of a day in those 12 days may represent the head of Rudra, This excess, 
which, as we have already seen, is the cause of the break in the eighth intercalary month, seema to hars 
been described as having been cnt off by the rainbow. The Pravargya ceremony which is usually per- 
formed in the Sima sacrifice is arite which comes after the Sima plant is porchased in the thirteenth 
month,*9 Evidently, then, the Pravargya rite seems to symbolise the break in the eighth thirteenth 
month. The post continues to speak of the characteristics of the winter and the winter solstice :— 

aerate ऽतिरदचान्‌ च्चिरं  प्रदृदयते | 
नव पं न वासांसि न चकुः प्रतिहृदयने ॥ 
भन्योन्यं नु न Meare: खतस्सदेवलक्षणत् | 


निजानुकाम्‌ | 
a का न्यंजलिका भनी srerrrearfafe ॥ 39 
वरा ऋतवो नम॑ते salar | 
पुरोधा wrest भष्नोति य एवं वेड || 30 
स चनु संवत्सर एतैस्तेनानीभिस्सह 


 # Mighdsta, LIS ~~ © Bes Atmera Baca = See Aitareya Brihmana, L, 12, 
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+ (Man) has his eyes raised up; he moves neither forward nor backward, for winter is seen; 
neither colour nor garments for the winter; the eye of the winter is not seen ; people do not kill 
each other (in Satel¢); this ia the sign of the winter ; the eyes (of people) will be red, and their 
head gray ; observing the northern movement of the sun, you spread and raise the joined palm, 
of your hands and you bend your knees (as a mark of respect fo the sun). May men use this 
expression: ‘Bended knees, and spreading and raising the joined palms of the hands,” To the 
gun all the seasons bow, for he 15 the maker of the (fwo) goals. The Bribman who knows thus 
obtains priestly functions to perform. This intercalated year with these troops (the intercalary 
months) brings all desired offerings to Indra.” 

The goals referred to in the above passage seem to be the two aolatices, between which the 
usua] six months, together with the 7} interealary months, seem to have been counted and 
observed. Since Indra is the god of the last interealary month, the year having such a month is 
said to bring all offerings to Indra in the sacrifices for which learned Brihmang were invited. ` 

The poet now goes on to apeak of the cycle of 100 years :— 


ख द्रप्सः | स्थेषा भवति | अवद््सोऽ शुमतीमतिष्ठत्‌ | इवान: कृष्णो vaPreawe: । भावरतमिद्रइदाच्वा wie t 


west: दिवं च । नैव Propet भाविनो व्य इश्यातास्‌ | यौ ष्यति west स्वां ्ोकात इत्यत्र 


It is a drop (of time) ; about it the following is said :—*The drop (of time) obtained its firm 
footing on the shining thing (Aséumatl), coming ss adark thing with ten thousand (days)” 
* 0 Drop, thou art Indra, coming frequently; with all thy force, melt the surrounding clouds 
which are praised by men and which can pour water, With the same rain-bringing clouds, Indra 
slays the Asuras (of the intercalary months), The earth is called the shining thing (Améamatl). 
The year having the interca! wry month has obtained its firm footing on her, and 9150 in heaven. 
The teacher and disciple who know this should not bate each other, Whoever hates so will fall down 
from the beavens, Thoo sie explained the circles of the seasons. Next the circles of the suns 
(the gods of the intercalary months] together with the stories and explanations,” 

The word drapea, ‘drop,’ seams to be a name of one hundred years, since it is described as 
coming with 10,000 (days). We know that the 1881 cycle of five years in every period of 20 years 
consists of 2,000days, Accordingly there will be 5%2000=10,000 days in the five cycles occurr- 
ing in 20 x & = 100 years. mi 

While describing the same drapsa, the Atharvavéds (XVIII, 18, 28, 29) calls it * huodred- 
streamed,’ to which no other meaning than one hundred years can possibly be attached. The 


verses run as follows -— : ae: 
्रन्छद्दचस्कंद | ghrfteqanad च योनिमनु यचच पूं: | 
क सि pao | तं ace जहोन्वनतसन्त शौचाः || 28 
ek pi ति वचर यच्छंति नि मारच ॥ 29 

“The Drop leap toward the earth, the sky, toward both the source, and the one that was of old, 
To the drop that goes about toward the same source, do I make oblations after the seven priests. 

+^ A bondred-streamed Vayu (wind), a heaven-finding sun, do those men-beholders lock upon; 
whoso bestow and present always, they milk a sacrificial gift having seven mothers.” 

It is to be noted how the author of the Aranyaka connects the ‘drop’ with Indra, the god of 
the seventh intercalary month, and ten thousand days, while the Atharvavéda combines it with 
seven priests and mothers (i. ¢., seven intercalary months) and one hundred streama (३, ९, years), 
Now let us revert to the poet of the Aranyaka and hear what he says about the seven suns :— 


acta जः Tet: dae: Etat ज्यौधिष्मान्विभासः | 
श्व 
— SER: MEAS न TET | = 


1 
et भिताः सश्र साक्तन्‌ || 
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५ Aréga (one without disease), Bhrija (shining), Patara (one covered with clouds), Pataiga 
(षण्ड), Svarnara (golden), JyStishmin (one with mass of light), and Vibbisa (one with splen- 
their splendour. Haésyapa is the eighth; he never leaves the mountain called the great Méru. 
The following is said of him :— 

‘ What contrivance of thine, 0 Kadyapa, is that which is fall of shining, vigorons, splendid, 
and of wondrous light, and in which the seven suns cre set together,’— 

लस्निखाजाननाधिविश्येनामिति | ते स्मै at कदयपाञ्कयोतिलर्नते । तान्सोमः कदयपादयधिनिधंभति 





भत्नाकर्मकदिवैवम्‌ | 
“In him (Kaéyapa) may we seek a king; they all (the suns) obtain light from him; the moon 
blows them out from Kadyapa, just as > goldsmith blowing his bellows (orer the fire with gold). 
भानो जीवानि इद्रियजीवानि | सत्त शीर्षण्याः प्राणाः सूर्या reareral: | 





TTR THAR वार्स्वायन, सप्नकणंदच ब्राक्षिः ॥ 

"(The seven auma are) the vital breaths; they are the forces of life ; they are the principles of 
the vital organs; the seven vital breaths in the head are the suns,—#o say the Teachers; Paiicha- 
karga, the son of Vilteyfiyana says: 

*T have seen the seven eons ;* so also Saptakergs, the son of Plikehi.’"’ 

aya एव नौ कदवय इति उनो वेवथिते । न ति tlre cera गतव । 
Teas परिवर्तमानं गाग्यंः ST: । गच्धतं महानिस । 
शक्रं areas | 

“ We have only beard of 95909; thus both of them tell each other; we cannot go to the 
great Mérn, Gargys Prinstrita says: ‘I have seen the circle of the (seven) suna which are 
moving around; go to the great Mérn and also to the one (sun) who never leaves it,’—" 

चआाजपटगपतंगा निहने सिष्टज्ञाततपति । तस्मादिह attra: | 


सवं चतनातपेति ऊजं दुहाना भनपरस्परंतः इति || 
“ Bhrija, Patera, and Pataigas shine, standing below; hence they are productive of heat to 
this world; the others are in the upper world; hence they are not productive of heat to this world; 
of them, the following is said:"— 
‘The seven suns have entered into the heavenly world ; whoever has paid sacrificial fees will 
follow them; they all illumine the gig for him, milking strength and causing no heat.” 
सप्रह्विजस्मूयां इत्याचार्याः | Warten नवति । सध्रदिद्यो नानासर्वाः et होतार eee: । देवा भदिस्या 
चे स्र तेजिस्सोताभिरक्षण हति 
"~" The seven sacrificial priests are the suns,'—éo eay the Teachers ; of them, the following is 
ssid: ‘The seven regions with many suns, the seven Hitri Priests, and the shining Adityas who 
are also seven; by means of them the moon is maintained [i. ¢., the lunar year is prevented from 
rotating further).”’ 
सवप्याम्नायः। दिग्धाजः ara आसष्लसूवताया इति वैशंपायनः । gear भवानि 
^" = Accordingly there is the saying: (the sun called) Digbbrija (illuminator of the regions) 
makes the seasons ; in this way the suns are moltiplied up to a thousand,'—so says Vaidathpayana, 
About this, the following is said :—” 
wore fc 8 इतं दातं git: उत स्युः। नस्वा afr aye Gat भन्‌ न जातमष्ट रोदसी इचि । arnt 
गस्वादृक्ुनां नानासूर्ंत्वम्‌ | et तु व्यवसिता इति ॥ 
"१ (0 Indra, if the nomber of both heaven and earth comes to > bondred even then, 0 Wielder 
of the thunderbolt, no thousand suns will follow thee, born as thou art between those two worlds. 
Since the seasons are of different signs, the suns are many; but it is settled that-they are eight,” 
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What are called heaven and earth in this and other passages seem to be tha two limita be- 
tween which the seven-intercalary months are inserted. Accordingly we may take those words to 
signify the cycle of 20 years. Heneos hundred of both heaven and earth will mean a 100 cycles of 
30 years each, containing 100+7 = 700 or 100X7}4 = 750 suns or intercalary months, with Indra 
aa their god, bat not = thousand suns. This seems to be the meaning of the poet when he says 
that, though the number of the birth-places of Indra amounts to a hundred, no thousand sung will 
follow him, After speaking of various things, especially of Vishnu, of Kaéyapa, of seven Agnis 
who appear to be the same seven guns, of Gandbarvas, and of seven Viiyus, the post, says:— 

भूमिः परं व्योम 

‘This earth contains a thousand, and the distant heaven also contains a thousand.” 

If the explanation I bate given above of the seven Adityas and of the number one thonsand, is, 
true, it follows that the two worlds, each containing a thousand (days), as described in the above 
passage, must mean the two wings or halves of the last cycle of five yeara in each period of 20 years 

cypher a ree Ry 1 

| । 1 gare भदित जातास्वन्वः पररि । : षरा 
waren || art: पुतैरदितिः satel युगम्‌ । परजायै मृल्ववे तस्यरा मातां इमामरदिति ॥ 
तानलक्रमिष्यामः-मिच्रदच वरुणदच धाता चायेना च अंशदच गद्य इद्रदच 

“ Aditi ig paat and Aditi is future ; of the eight suns of Aditi, who were born from her body, 
she approached the gods with seven and cast out Mirtagda; with seven sons Aditi approached 

gods in the former Fuga (cycle of 20 years); she brought thither Martanda again for birth 
and death, We enumerate them: Mitra and Varuna, 00319 and Aryamiin, Améa and Bhags 
and Indra and Vivasviin,—these are they.” 

After referring to the verses which describe Purusha, the poet concludes by saying :- 

| गनं : प्राजापत्यः | मध युशुषस्सत्तपुरुषः | 

“The seed belongs to Prajipati, Father Time; and the Porusha ( born thereoy) is sevenfold,” 

The Satapatha Brdhmana identifies the seven Porushas with the seven loga and tongues of 
Agui, and also with Indra, The passages in which this identification is made are thus translated 
by Prof. Eggeling:— 

‘He offers with Vag. 8. XVII. 79, ‘thine, O Agni, are seven logs,’—logs mean vital 
airs, for the vital airs do kindle him ;—‘seven tongues,’—this he says with regard to those seven 
persons which they made into one personj;—*Seven Rishis,’"—for seven Rishis they indeed 
were ;—‘seven beloved seats,"—this he says with regard to the metres ;—'sevenfold the seven 
priests worship thee,"—for in sevenfold way the seven priests indeed worship him ;—‘the seven 
homes,’—he thereby means the seven layers of the altar; = = = = + seven,’ he says each 
time,—of seven layers the fire-altar consists, and of seven seasons the year, and Agni is the year.*! 

“This same vital air in the midst doubtless is Indra, He, by his power, kindled those other 
vital airs from the midst; and in ss moch as he kindled, he is the kindler (Indha): the kindler 
indeed,—him they call ‘ Indra’ mystically (eaoterically), for the gods love the mystic, They (the 
vital-airs) being kindled, seven separate persons (Purushs)**." 

I presume that I ४०१७ made it clear that the various expressions, such as the eight gona of 
Aditi, the seven or eight Adityas, seven eagles or swans, seven butters, seven logs of fire, seven 
tongues of Agni, seven Vayus, seven cattle, seven breaths, seven Aguis, seven Puroshas, seven 
horses, seven sisters, seven priests, seven seers, and seven and » half embryos, are all of the same 
meaning, vic., the seven and 9 half interealary months occurring in the cycle of twenty luni-sidereal 
years, and that the act of getting rid of the interealary months is desoribed as ॐ recurring conflict 
between Vritra, the demon of the intercalary months, and Indra, the god of the seventh intercalary 
month, That this conflict was a periodic and recurring phenomenon, is 50 well known toall Vedic 
scholars that it needs.no proof. The expression that Indra killed Vyitra three times, securing 
thereby three wkthyas or ‘fifteens," evidently signifies the cycle of sixty years, which consists of 
three cycles of 20 years each or twelve cycles of 5 years each, Since Indra is said to be the alayer. 

9 Sat, Bra, 1X. 3, 3, 44-45. तन न CML ae: oo Se 
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of Vyitra, Sambara, Bala and other demons, it is clear that those demons represent the same evil 
nature or side of the same intercalary months, The expression that Indra found out Sambara 
and killed him in the fortieth year (2. V. 11, 13,11) proves the same fact, We are also told in 
the Rigeéda (1. 180, 7; 1४. 30, 20) thatthe number of Vritra’s forts which Indra 
amounted to one hundred, If this can be taken to mean a hundred times repetition of the cycle of 
20 years, then we have the chronology of the Vedio period to be 20 ८100 = 2000 years, 

The Satapatha Brdhmana, on the other hand, makes the number of the repetition of the 
seven intercalary months to be 101, The following is the translation by Prof, Eggeling of the 
passages in which this idea is conveyed :— 

Sevenfold, indeed, Prajipati was created in the beginning. He went on constructing 
(developing) his body, and stopped at the one hundred and onefold one, He who constructs one 
lower than a sevenfold one cuts this Father Prajiipati in twain : he will be the worse for sacrificing 
as one would be by doing injury to his better, And he who constructs one exceeding the one-hundred 
and-one-fold one steps beyond this Universe, for Prajipati is this Universe. Hence he should 
construct the sevenfold (altar), then the next higher up to the one-handred-and-one-fold one, but 
he should noteonstruct one exceeding the one-hundred-and-one-fold one, and thus, indeed, ho 
neither cuts this Father Prajipati in twain, nor does he atop beyond this Universe,” ॐ 

+ Prajipati, indeed, is the year, and Agni is all objects of desire, This Prajipati, the year, 
desired, *May 1 build op for myself a body so as to contain Agni, all objects of desire." He 
conatracted a body on+-hundred-and.one-fold."™ ‘ 

“Now this year is the same as yonder san; and he is this one-hundred-and-one-fold (Agni) 
his rays ares bundredfold and be himself who shines yonder, being the one hundred and first, is 
firmly established in this Universe," 

“And, indeed, the one-hundred-and-one-fold passes into (becomes equal to) the seven-fold 
one ; for yonder sun, whilat composed a hundred-and-one-fold, is established in the seven worlde of 
the gods, the four quarters and these three worlds ; thege are the seven worlds of the gods, and 
in them the sun is eatablished.""2# 

‘And, again, as to how the one-handred-and-one-fold (altar) passes into the seven-fold one: Yon- 
der sun, composed of a hundred and one parts, is eatabliahed in the seven seasons, in the seven stomas 
in the seven Prishtha-simans, in the seven metres, in the seren ital airs, and in the seven regions," 

+° Therefore, also, they lay down around (the altar) sets of seven (bricks) each time, and hence 
the one-hundred-and-one-fold passes into the seven-fold one; and, indeed, the seven-fold one passes 
into the one-hondred-and-one-fold."™ 

“And thus, indeed, the seven-fold (altar) passes into the one hundred and one-fold: that which 
is « hundred-and-one-fold is seven-fold; and that which is eeven-fold is a hundred-and-one-fold.?"22 
From the statement that they lay down sets of seven bricks one hundred and one times, where 
seven bricks evidently represent seven intercalary months, it is clear that by the time of the 
Batapatha Brihmana the number of the twenty years' cycles amounted to 101. Itis, therefore 
clear that by that time there had elapsed 101 x 20=2020 years in the era of the Vedic posta, 

I have already pointed out how the statement of the AtAareavéda (XI[. 3,16), that thirty-three 
gods pertain to the seven sacrifices, can be explained as implying the thirty-three months forming 

of the wings or halves of the last cycle of five years in the period of twenty years Now, 
according to the Nivid hymn for the Viévé Divas, the total number of gods amounts to 3399, 


Dividing this by 33 we have ——-=101 5 cycles of twenty years each. This is a number which is 
almost exactly equal to the number of layers of the one-hundred-and-one-fold altar referred to above, 
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Again we know that what are called Chitarmdasyas are three interealary periods of four months 
each, From the formula of these Chiturmisyas given in the Satapatha Brd&mana (XI. 5, =, 10), 
we cam arrive at the same number of years. The passage in which this formula js given is thos 

“Now, indeed, the formulas of these seasonal offerings amount to three hundred and eixty-two 
Brihatl verses; he thereby obtains both the year and the Mahavrata: and thos, indeed, this sacrificer 
also has a two-fold foundation; and he thus makes the sacrificer reach the hearenly world and 

४ isa fact that the Vedio pocts usually represent a day by a syllable.st Accordingly, the 
number of syllables contained in 862 Brihatt verses must represent 362 x $6 days contained in all 
the Chiturmasyas so far counted. Expressed in months, they will be x 4348 months 
intercalated in cycles of 24 years each, Hence the number of years will be equal to = > ‡ ==1086. 
Bat as stated in the passage, the sacrificer must have a two-fold foundation, ४.९, must double the 
number, before he can reach the heavenly world, i.2., the era, and establish himeelf therein 
Hence doubling the number, we have 10862 == 2172 years. Itis unnecessary to point ont here 
that these various numbers of years in the era of the Vedic poets, though differing from each other 
a little, lead to the same conclusion that I have atrived at in my Gardm Ayana, “the Vedic Era," 
where [ showed the lapse of 465 intercalary days equivalent to 465 x 4 = 1860 years, That this 
era of nearly 2000 years had elapsed by the time of Partkshit, the grandson of Yudhishthira, the 
hero of the Mahabharata war, is a point worthy of the attention of scholars. 
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Ir iz well known that most writers on modern history hare not escaped the bias of their political 
er religious convictions, however impartial they have tried to be, In the selection of facts, in the 
method of marshalling them to point toa moral, Hume was as much dominated by his Tory proclivities 
as Macaulay was by his Whig predilections, This applies ina small measure to ancient history, too. 
When the theory of the great civilised Aryan race was started, German patriotism claimed the 
Aryans to have been originally tall, fair, and long-headed, and the direct ancestors of the modern 
Teatons, French patriotism insisted that the language and civilisation of the Aryans came inio 
Europe with the Alpine race, which forms such a large element in the modern French populativa ; 
while the Italian Sergi, who belongs to the Mediterranean race evolved from an African slock, 
credits his own race with originating the Greco-Roman civilisation, and believes thatthe Aryans were 
savages when they invaded Europe, This colouring of history by the sympathies of the historian 
is not an unmixed evil, for to it we owe the rehabilitation of the character of Catholic sovereigns and 
statesmen by Lingard, and the explosion of the myth of the Saxon extermination of the Celts in 
England by leaders of the pro-Celtic movement of our own days, The eye of sympathy can alone 
pisree through the thick veil of interested misrepresentation, and emotion must co-operate with cold 
reason in the recovery of historic truth. It is not in history as in physical science where passion 
cannot blind the eye to facta, The Dravidians, the Dasyus, the Disas—by whichever of these three 
names we may chooee to designate the bulk of the people of India since historic times—have suffered 
from the misrepresentation of the Aryan Rishis, who composed the Fedas in the remote past, and of 
the ancient Indian commentators and modern European and American expounders of the sacred 
Scriptures of the Hindus. At the same time a mythical Aryan race has been built up out of 
ecattered allusions in the Indian Writings, and credited with the invasion of India, with the extirpa- 
tion in some places, and absorption into the eapscious Aryan fold in others, of the numerous tribes 
that occupied this vast continent. This theory appealed ne end semen tthe prepototenicns, Both ot those wh the prepossessions both of those who 
9 Maitrayantya Sath. 17,3, व्यत 

9 First printed from the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, July 1912, revised by the auibors 
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believed in the re-population of the world by the thee sons of Noah, and of those who speak what 
are supposed to be dialects of the ‘‘ Aryan” speech. Being myself > Dravidian I propose to 
submit the theory of the invasion of India by the Aryan race, and of the extraordinary expansion 
of that race on Indian soil, to the test of reason inspired by sympathy for the Dravidian. 

The comparative study of languages was born when it wasdiscovered that the langnagea of 
North India, Persia, Armenia, and practically the whole of modern Europe, all belonged to one 
linguistic group. The wide spread of these languages, now generally called the Indo-Germanic, 
was oxpluined by the supposition that a race of people that spoke the parent form of these 
languages inhabited the regions beyond the Hindu Kush, and in prehistoric times sent streams 
of colonists to Persia, to India, to Armenia, and on to Europe. The flush of enthusiasm caused 
were of the same stock as the haughty Brahman of India, who has, like Saturn, gloomed by 
himself in the horizon of India for, several millenniuma, has guided ite destinies in fields in- 
tellectual and political, and been responsible for the grandear of its philosophy, and for the 
political ineptitude of its people. The name 4rya, which originally belonged to certain 
extended to this imaginary race, partly because Vedio Sanskrit—the language of the dryas— 
was believed to be the most primitive form of the Indo-Germanic tongues, and also because the 
word Arye, whatever ita derivative moaning, meant “noble,” and was, therefore, a fit 
designation for the great race that was believed to have civilised Southern and Western Asia 
and the whole of the European continent, and to lead the van of the world’s progress to-day. 

Anthropologists soon pricked this Aryan bubble, and the great Aryan stock that peopled sach 
a large slice of the world’s surface soon became a small tribe that Aryanised Eurasia—i.¢., 
transmitted ita language and culture to other races. The original habitat of this much shrunk 
‘tribe was shifted in 1878 from the regions round the Hidu Kush to the shores of the Baltic by 
Posche, and in 1889 to Russia by Taylor. In 1901, Sergi maintained that the Aryans were 
“of Asiatic origin,” and “were savages when they invaded Europe; they destroyed in part the 
superior civilisation of the Neolithic populations and could not have created the Greco-Latin 
civilisation.”? In 1911, Dr. Haddon, the greatest living authority on ethnology, carefolly avoid: 
ed the mention of the word ° Aryan’ in his admirable account of “ the wanderings of people” 
in Europe. The “Aryan race" has been given the quietas so far as Europe is concerned 

The theory of the invasion of India by the “Noble Aryan,” and of the extinction in some 
places and the subjugation in others of the “savage Dasyu,” was promulgated by Max Miiller, 
Mair and other Sanskrit scholars in the middle of the nineteenth century, and has since been 
an article of creed with writers of the history of India. In 1891 and:1892 Risley attempted to 
supply this theory with an anthropometric foundation, Dr, Haddon summarises the results of 
Risley's researches in these words: The Aryan type, as we find it in India at the present day, 
is marked by « relatively long (dolichocephalic) head, » straight, finely ent (Ieptorhine) nose, a 
long, symmetrically narrow face, a well-developed forshead, regular features, and 8 high facial 
angle. The stature is fairly high. = . = and thegeneral build of the figure is well propor- 
tioned and slender rather than massve.”? These investigations were based chiefly on “ the 
distinction between the fine and coarse type of nose,” and on the theory that in India the nasal 
index “ranks higher as > distinctivecharacter than the stature, or even than the cephalic index 
iteelf.” This ‘‘ Aryan type” is found in the purest form in the Punjab valley and, in other 
parts of India, is mixed with another type, called by Risley the " Dravidian type.” To account 
for the existence of a “ pure Aryan type” of non-Indian origin in the Punjab valley, Risley 
sesumes that the ^“ Aryans” must have moved into India with wives and children, “ by tribes 
and families without any and Families without any distarbance of their social order,” ata time when north-western of their social order,” atatime when north-western 

1 Sergi, the Medilerraneag Race, p. ri, | Haddon, The Study of Maw, pp, 163-4. 5; 
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India must have been open ‘‘to the slow advance of family or tribal migration."4 The previous 
inhabilants of the fertile valley of the Five Rivers politely retreated before the advancing 
Aryans,” 20 that the purity of the “Aryan type” might not be polluted ; and when the 
Aryans” had moved into the Punjab, an obliging Providence ordered that the north-western 
frontier of India shonld be “closed to the slow advance of family or tribal migration 
Granting that all these miracles took place four thousand years ago, does subsequent 
help us to believe that this Aryan type has remained unpollnted in the Punjab? Innomerable 
races have poured into India through the north-west in historic times, Persians, Earor 
Greeks, Bactrians, Scythians, Huns, Afghans, Tartara, and Moguls, have all invaded India and 
settled in larger or smaller numbers in the Punjab, and been absorbed in ite ‘* Aryan 
pulation. It requires great scientific hardihood to maintain that the nasal index of the 
Punjabi bas remained unaffected by this age-long welter of races. 

Apart from the measurement of noses, the only other source of information regarding the 
“Aryans” of India is the maniras of the Vedas of the Hindus. These mantras were composed 
by Rishis belonging to tribes who called themselves Arya, and who called certain other 
tribes Dasyu or Disa. In later days Arya meant “noble,” and Disa meant “a slave,” 
bat it is not possible to find out with certainty what these words meant originally 
The Arya and the Disa fonght with each other frequently ; bat as frequently Disa tribes were 
auxiliaries of Arya tribes in fights among themselves. None of these oonflicts are 
incidents of a war of invasion. The Aryas do not speak of themselves as invaders gradually 
driving the aborigines before them, and wresting their land from them. There is no trace of 
the inveterate habit of people settling in a mew land, that of importing into the land of their 
adoption geographical and personal names from their far-off original homes. In the Vedic 
hymns there is not even the slightest reference to or memory of any land ontside India which 
the ancestors of the Aryas inhabited, nv hint of the route through which they came to India, 
no phrase reminiscent uf any foreign connection, Nor is there anything to indicate that they 
were gradoally or suddenly moving hordes; the Aryas of the Vedic mantras speak of themselves 
as people living in the Indns-Ganges valley, lending a settled life in towns and villages, plonghing 
the soil and tending their numerous herds of cattle. Their kings, petty chiefs, lords of towns, and 
heads of villages, their village assemblies, political and religious, their irrigation canals and 
their roads, their threshing-floors and water-troughs for cattle, all indicate that the Aryas 
lived in an organised society in the Vedic times, Nor were the Dasyus savages. It 18 true the 

do not refer to them in complimentary terms; but even from the contemptnous 
references to the Dasyus in the hymns of their Aryan enemies, we can easily infer that they 
were not savages, but lived like the Aryans in towns and villages. They owned many castles 
built of wood like the castles of the Aryas. Their chariots, horses, and cattle proved a stand 
ing temptation to the Aryas to attempt to raid them. Thus all the ava‘lable evidence shows 
that the Dasyus were not savages, but at least as civilised as the Aryas. There is nothing in 
the mantras from which the physical charucteristics of the Aryus or the Dasyus can be 
inferred. There isa solitary word (anisa) used in reference to the Dasya, which has been 
variously interpreted as "^ mouthleas,"’ or “ faceless,” or “ noseleas,’’ and some scholara believe 
that this refers to the nose of the Dravidian, ‘‘ thick and broad,” and the formula expressing 
ita proportionate dimensions, “ higher than in any known race, except the Negro.”§ There are 
also references to the “ black" colour of the Dasyu; bat, in some passages, this certainly 
refers not to the human enemies of the Aryas but to demons whom they dreaded, and, 
others, itis motensy to decide whether the word is used metaphorically or literally. To 
construct theories of racial characteristics on the shifting foundations of solitary phrases ot 
very doubtful import, and in the total absence of any other evidence, is speculation run mad. 

The only certain difference between the Arya and the Dasyu, frequently referred to in 
the mantras, is one of cult, Whatever the etymological meaning of the word drys may maniras, 18 one ofcult. Whatever the etymological | 

imperial Gaseiteer of India, I. p. $03, ५ Haddon, The Study of Man, p. lod 
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have been in the manfras, Hindu commentators on the Veds, from the authors of the Nirukta, 
down to Siyana, have explsined it as ‘‘the son of the Lord,” “the wise performer of the (fire- 
rites,) "" “wise worshippers, " ^" practisers of:fire-rites, ` “he who has attained a high position 
through the performance of fire-rites." On the other hand, innumerable passages in the 
mantras describe the Dasyn as “devoid of (fire-rites,)” “opposed to the (lire-rites,)” 
“without Indra,” “ offerers of worthless libation,” "fire-less,”” etc. From this it is evident 
Indra, and did not, like the Aryas, offer sacrifices through Agni, the fire-god, the mouth of 
like the Aryas, killed animals in sacrifice to their gods, and we may presume that, like the 
followera of many modern non-Aryan Hindu cults, they poured the blood of the slanghtered 
victims at their altars, The Dasyus must have hated the fire-rites of the Aryas as a strange 
innovation, and they are described as “ revilers” of the (Arya) gods and rites, and are said to 
have frequently interrupted their performance. The Nirukta defines a Dasyn to be one that 
“destroys fire-rites,” Besides ing animal sacrifices through fire there was a special 
libation that distinguished Arya worship. More than the flesh of bulls and goats, Indra, the 
Arya god, loved the intoxicating juice of the soma plant, and his worshippers. inspirited ‘by 
liberal draughts of soma juice, ventured forth to raid Dasyn settlements, and bring back their 
cattle and their women as prizea of war. In comparison with soma, the offerings of the Dasyus 
to their gods were regarded by the Aryans as “worthless oblations."" The Aryas also frequent! 
refer to the Dasynos as “ prayerless,” ‘‘enemies of prayer,” “ those that do not employ hymns.” 
This indicates snother line of cleavage of eult between the Aryas and the Dasyus. 

All Aryan sacrifice, of animal or of soma, of corn or of cake, was acoompanied with recita- 
tions of ^" prayers, either composed for the occasion or taken from a pre-existing atock of 
maniras. [hese maairas were composed in an early literary form of the tongue that later gave 
birth to classical Sanskrit, This Vedic language must have entered India primarily as the hieratic 
dialect of the followers of the fire-and-soma cult. Before the Vedic tongue reached India, dialects 
of two linguistic families other than Indo-Germanio were spoken in India. To-day those of the 
speakers of the Dravidian and Munda languages. that have not yet been Aryanized still follow 
 fireleas " cults. As similar cults are universal among the un-Aryanized part of the people 
of North India also, we may be certain that the Dravidian and Monda languages now nasociated 
with the “fireless” cult were once spread thronghout India. Those of the people that became 
Aryans, i.¢., joined the fire-and-soma cult necessarily learnt the language in which the ritea were 
conducted. It must be added that there 15 no indication in the Vedic manfrag aos to what the 
languages of the Dasyus were, 


The fire and roma cult and the Vedicapeech, then, and not differences of race, distingnish- 
ed the Vedic Aryas from the Vedic Dasyna, in so far as we can judge from the Vedas, There 
remains to be discussed the question whether this cult and this speech were suddenly trans- 
planted among the Aryas by any considerable body of foreigners, or whether they were slowly 
spread among them, undergoing changes in the process. The mere entry into # country of s 
foreiga enlt and a foreign tongue does not prove any appreciable ethnic disturbance of it. 
Dr. Haddon says: “It is astonishing with what ease » people can adopt a foreign language, 
which, however, almost invariably undergoes a structural and phonetic modification in the 
proceas.'? It is well known to"students of comparative grammar that the Vedic parent of 
Sanskrit is profonndly different from the original Indo-Germanic, In this, as well as in 
certain respects of structure, moat of the Enro-Indo-Germanic dislects are nearer the original 
* The soma plant has not yet boon identified, but, judging from the methods of preparation of soma and ite 
efects on man as desoribed in the Prdas, it most be akin tothe bkeng (hemp) of modern times. The sma juice 
Haddon, The Wanderings of Peoples, p, 19. 
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tongue than the Vedio speech. This shows that the Vedic tongue came to India as a foreign 
language, and underwent there a levelling down of its vowels and other alterations, Now, as 
regards the onlts, associated with this language. The soma plant is described in the Vedic 
maniras as growing on distant hills, like those of Gandhira, and generally procored with 
some difficulty, and stored in # dried-up form as choras ig to-day, In later times, when the 
_centre of the fire cult shifted into the heart of India, the soma plant could not be procured, its 
identity was forgotten, and substitutes came to be used in ita stead. The somacult flourished 
in ancient times in Persia. We may thence infer that it found its way into India from 
without. Bot once it was introduced, it underwent a great development in this conntry. The 
Aryan Riskis appreciated the rirtnes of soma juice so much that a large part of the Vedio 
mantras is devoted to its praise; King Soma attained a distinguished position in the Vedic 
pantheon, and the soma sacrifice became the principal rite of the Brabman. The fire cult, like 
the soma cult, existed in ancient Persia, bot with this difference, that to the Persians fire was 
ao holy that throwing offerings into it would pollute it; so parts of the bodies of slaughtered 
animals were shown to the fire and thrown aside. As in India the offerings to gods were 
‘burnt out in the sacrificial firo, the fire cult underwent 8 fundamental change in this conntrr. 
When the cult changed, there resulted a corresp mding and equally profound change in 
mythology. It is surprising that thongh the language of the Avesta and that of the Veda are so 
nearly allied that very often a sentence of the one can be torned into the other by merely making 
‘the necessary changes, there is very little in common between Avestan and Vedic mythology. In 
fact, quite as little of the mythology associated with the ancient Tran‘an speech as of that with the 
Tndo-Germanic wraprache seems to have reached India, The only god common to the Vedic 
‘Aryas and the races that spoke Indo-Germanic dialects in Europe is Dyaus, and Dyans is 
scarcely worth the name of god in the Vedic pantheon, being so little removed from the 
physical sky, Then, again, Mitra is practically the only god common tothe Vedas and the 
Send Avesta, and is in both literatures a subordinate person. Indra, the chief god of the 
Indian Aryas, is a minor demon of the Iranian Aryas. Varoga was unknown in Persia, All 
other Indian gode! are of pure Indian origin, Rudra, Vishon, Aditi, Maraots, A4vins, Ushas, eto, 
The very name of the fire god, Agni, is also Indian, the corresponding Persian god being Atar, It is 
impossible to discuss here how many of the Vedic gods were borrowed from the people of India, and 
then Aryanited, and how many were evolved on Indian soil from pre-Aryansources latentin Aryan 
speech, but the fact is triking that so few Aryan ०09 came to India along with Aryan speech. 
From this we see that the language and the colt of the Arras were borrowed from withont, and 
profoundly altered on Indian soil, Tf this cultoral drift had been accompanied by any appreciable 
racial drift, if the cu't and the language had been brooght into India by any considerable body of 
foreigners, who formed a race by themsleves, and lived apart from the native races, neither the 
हौ nor the language would have undergone such 8९71075 alterations a8 they have, but would have 
remained relatively pure. Hence the only conclusion that is borne ont by the facts that a 
foreign tongue, the Vedic, and a foreign cult, the fire and soma worship, drifted into India 
from without, and were adopted by certain tribes, later called Aryas, among whom the cult anil 
the speech developed in new ways, and distinguished the tribes that posarssed them from the other 


tribes of this country. 






* Tho comparative study of religion baa brought oat the fact that the movement o” religious thought in 
early times was nét from polytheism te monothelem, but the other way sbout. from tribial monotheism to 
intar-tribal polytheism. In hia Religion of Egypt, p-4, Professor Flinders Petrie saya: “Wherever we can 
trace back polytheiem to its earliest stages, we find that reanits from combinationyof monotheim." Tho 
polytheiam of the Fedor ie ore of the many proofs that the Fedas refer not to the beginning of any cult, but the 
sulminating stage of many preexisting tribal cults, which had coalesced chiefly ont of political causes, This is 
the real explanation of the porplezing henotheiam (as Maz Miiller called it) thet rane throughout the Vedio 
mantras, At the time of the composition of the Vedio hymns, the tribs that worshipped Indra seems. to baro 
aequired predominance over tke tribes that worshipped other gods. | 
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Eren among the Aryas this cult was but superimposed on, and did not oust, pre-existing 
cults, It mingled with the previons totemistic calts implying the worship of animala—Jike the 
cow, the hawk, and the serpent, of trees like the feue religiosa, of hill divinities, and river 
goddesses ; it also mixed with innamerable religio-magical practices based on animistic beliefa, all 
which are abundantly referred to in the Vedic meniras, and ste prepotent to-day in India. But 
the fire-priesta, some of whom, like the RisAis, composed hymns and instituted rites, and others 
like the Hed, the Adhvaryu, ete,, assisted wt the ritual, dominated the land from early times, and 
secared the patronage of kings. As they alone have left literary monuments, they loom large in 
the early history of India ; bat we must not forget that the bulk of the people of Indin followed, 
and still follow, the non-Aryan ‘‘fireless" ritea of the Dasyus, and the firerite was at no age 
more than the semi-esoteric cult of the few. The spread of the fire calt into the lower Ganges 
valley and into the Deccan has been mistaken by historians for the spread of the +न Aryan race, १ 
There is no evidenca of a racial dislocation in India jn these early days, So far as is known the 
bulk of the people was stationary. The story of the Rd@méy ene by some interpreted 
to refer to an ancient invasion of Southern India by the Aryans. But how the mythical 
defeat of a king of Laika by a solitary ascetic prince, exiled from his kingdom, belped by his 
brother and by a South Indian monkey tribe, can mean the migration of a north Indian people, 
passes comprehension. In all the early books there is evidence of the spread of the fire cult and 
the gradual increase of the power of the fire-priests, bat none of any racial drift. Even this 
ह ०४०४] extention of the fire cult did nct mean the adoption of it by the people, such as takes 
place when Christianity or Islam spreads in our days, but merely meant the predominance of the 
Bribmag and the adoption of forms of State fire-rites like the Réjasdya or Ageamedha by kings 
for special public purposes. The fire-rite could not spread among the people, for from pretty 
early times the Brahman alone was competent to act as the fire-worshipper, and kings could be admitted 
to the fire-worship, even in sacrifices peculiar to kings, only alter being temporarily invested with 
Brahmanhood, and even they could approach only thy outermost of the aacrificial fires, that at the 
entrance to the sacrificial hall, This fire eult gradually died wut even among the Brihmaps, and 
to-day bat faint relies of it are followed in « half-hearted manner in Brahmag homes. 

But fror> early days the name Arya—which originally belonged to the tribes that had 
adopted the fire and soma cnlt—was transferred to the higher classes of the Indian peoples, who, 
whatever their beliefs and religio-magical practices, acknowledged the theoretical supremacy of the 
fire-priest ; 80 mach so that when Gantama नः त 
to Kshatriyas, in imitation of the Brahman order of Sambnyidins, his dhamma wascalled Ariya (Arya). 
When, in later times, modern Hind rose with its nomerous castes each characterised by 
endogamy, and with its beliefs and practices conglomerated out of every cult that had grown in 
ancient India, the term Arya wag extended to every clan and every tribe that could lay claim to a 
high social status, and conld enforce that claim, And, lastly, when the theory of the ५ Aryan 
invasion ” of Indias was promulgated by European scholars, it was seized with avidity by the 
“higher castes ” as affording a historical basis to their pretensions of superiority to other 
castes. And the result is that every member of every caste that calla itself « Aryan " believes that 
blue Aryan blood flows in hig veins. Emotion playa a large part in the manufacture of history, 
and any theory that soothes the vanity af ॐ peaple is atraightway elevated to the rank of a fact ; 
so to-day a scientific examination of the bases of tbe theory of a superior Aryan race is resented 
more in India than anywhere elsa in the world. 

European Sanskrit scholars, who have mostly kept themselves aloof from the world’s progress 
in the science of ethnology, still speak to-day of the ‘‘ Aryan” invasion of India, and the 
supersession of the aborigines by the “ Aryan, +, as if it were a fact. They do not realise that, as 
Dr. Haddon says, ‘the so-called Aryan conquest was more # mora] and intellectual one than a 
substitution of the white man for the dark-skinned people—that is, it was more social than 
an the social drifts of the world, should yet give his unhesitating adhesion to Risley'’s theory that 
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“ Aryans, perhaps associated with Turki tribes," moved with wives and children into the Panjab about 
1702 8. C., and completely displaced the previous population, and, what is more curious, their noses 
bave retoained analtered aince, notwithstanding that the Panjab has been the cockpit of races since 
the dawn of history almost down to our days, thus setting at naught at the same time the evidence 
enshrined in the Vedic Mantras and the necessities of the geographic control of all human affairs. 

When all is said,there may stil) remain in the minds of some the feeling of doubt howa cult 
or a speech can travel by itself. The fire cult and the speech of the Aryas must have come to 
India in the wake of a peaceful overflow of people from the uplands of Centra! Asia into the plains 
of India, or been the result of a peaceful intercourse between the Indian people and foreigner. But 
theories cannot be built on metaphors, and there is abeolately no evidence at present to guide to क 
solution of the problem. What we know for certain from the researches of Anthropologists and 
Philologista ia that nearly 5000 yeara ago arace of tall, fsir-skinned, narrow-headed giants, 
lived in the great steppe land extending from the north of the Carpathians to the north of Persia. 
The conditions of their life made them lead # pastoral life and tame the wild horse. They were 
savages who continued in the stone age, while their contemporaries in Egypt, Crete, Babylonia and 
probably India had begun to use iron tools, Among them the Indo-Germanic languages were 
evolved, About 2,500 5. 0., the drying up of their steppes led them to migrate to the west and the 
south. One branch of theae people settled in Bactria where they learned to worship fire and drink 
soma. From them this calt and this tongue came to India. It is well-known that eults can 
travel. far without the help of the sword, The Christ cult arose in Jerusalem, and, thongh 
promulgated by humble and despised people, spread through Europe within 8 short time. The 
Mithra cult started from Persia and spread aleo thronghout Europe, even to remote Britain and 
for a long time provel 3 powerfal rival to Christianity. Cults take with them sacred language 
wherever they go. Latin spread along with the Roman form of Obristianity to Britain and Germany 
and profoundly affected the Ianguages of those countries. So the fire cult spread in India, the 
‘1 divine” soma juice providing sufficient temptation to people to take to the Aryan rites; along 
with the onlt spread the Sanskrit language. How far Sanskrit spread as a language and how far 
it affected the languages of northern India, whether it supplanted any of them or degenerated into 
any of them or helped the existing languages to change into the modern vernacular is another 
story. This question bas not been squarely faced as yet by any one and I propose to take it 
disenssion in # futare article. 


MISCELLANEA. 
THE AGE OF SRIHARSHA. ५ 
Im the conoloding stanza of the fifth canto of his 
यि Gethansbn 9 woe’ 
‘of his entitled Srivijayaprasasti, “ the panegyric ५ | ceeded oot 
of the क In the concluding 
stanza of the 7th canto the poet refersto another | tha 
work of his entitled Gaudorviéatula-praéasti, 
“the panegyric of the family of the (^ of | ded: 
Gauda of-the 17th canto to Chhinda- 
peat i,“ the panegyric of Ohhinds "; in stanza 
1 gions avasithasdnkacharitam, 





“the life of Wavasthasinks”; aod in the 





is ion tidied wash Pratihara 
ad लष of whose time 


aie of Kanauj, 1 
is dated in A. D. 960(Kielhorn’s N. I. List No. 39) 
hose successor, Waa a conutem- 


च ! Jour. 
eet नद sg te A.D. | 1 
Kiclhorn's N. f. No, 51) ; and Navasi- 
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who can be no,other than the Gihadavila king | 


Jayachandra (A, D. 1172-87), At the end of this 
work he tells us that when he composed it he 
was receiving a couple of betela and a seat of 
honour in the court of the king of Kanyakubja, 
And this is in consonance with what RAjasekhara 
hos said, becanse Jayachandra waa o king of 
Kanavj. Vijaya of bis Fijeya-prodaeti con thoe 
be no other than Jayachandra's father, Vijayach- 
andra (A. 0, 1155-9). Sriharsha was also the 
author of the Arnamarnena, as seome from the 
concluding verse of canto FX. of the Naisha- 
dhfya-chorita, Arnevc-varnana haa been wrongly 


translated by “description of the sea. | 


really means “description of (णद) Artava. 
And this Arnava undoubtedly is Arnorfija, who 


belonged to the ChAhamfna dynasty of Simbhar, | 





who was a contemporary of the Chuanlukya 
Kumfrap&ls, and for whom we have the date 
¥. £. 1196=A. 70. 1133. This identification 
confirms the conclusion that Sribarsha was a. 
protege of Jayachandra. Chhinda of hia Chhin. 
da-pratasti is not, as Mr, Rama Prasad Chanda 
supposes, Lalla of the Chhinda family whose 
record ia dated A. D. 992, but appears to be the 
Ohhbinda chief of Gayi, referred to in an inscrip- 
tion dated in 1815 after Buddha's Nirvina—A.D 
1176 (ante, Vol. XX. ए. 342). Jt is difficult 


determine who wag the hero of his Nerasihasdiks- 
charita, Perhaps Nawesthosdnka may be an 


epithet of Jayachundra himself, The name 
aud-orviée-kula-praéasti doea not refer to any 
epecific ruler of the Gauda country | 
D. प. ऋ 





BOOK-NOTICE, 


Tur Gastra-Fima-Sawanana of Mebbvtrichrya with 
English 


Translation and Notes, by M 


M_A., Rao Bahadur, Professor of Sanskrit aod Compa- 

rative सिप जण) Prosidency College, and Curator, 

Govetoment Orirate] Manugoripts Library, Madras, 

published under Orders of the Government of 

Madras, Madras: Printed by the Superiatendent, 

Government Presa, 1912. 

(0 very few early Indian Mathematical 
works, irrespective cf commentaries, are known 
to ua, If we name those of Aryabhatta, Variha 
Mihira, Brahmagapts, and Bhiskara, we practi- 
cally exhaust the list. All thease men were natives 
of North India Mabdviricirya ia the first Sonth 
Indian, whose work haa been made accessible to 
ns: And hence we have every reason to be 
eratefnl to Mr, Eangichirya who, in editing the 
Ganita Sdrazangrofa with the help of barely 
sufficient materiale, hos done a laborious work, 
aod has performed it with conspienows ability, 

Mahdviricirya lived in the time of the KAgtra- 
Kuta Emperor Amoghavarsa Nrpatenga. He 
belongs, therefore to the middle of the ninth 
century A. D. He takes hia place between 


Brabmagupta in the seventh, and Bhiskara in | 


the twelfth century. For the history of Indian 
Mathematica it would be interesting to know 
what Mahdviricirya relation was to hia prede 
ceasora. He nowhere names them. His editor 
eoncludes that he was “ familiar with the work of 
Brabmagupta and endeavoured to improve mpon 
mt,” because " his classification of arithmetical 
operations is simpler, hia rules ore fuller, and be 
gives @ larger number of examples for illustra- 


Mion and exercias,”” But perhaps this may not | 






be sufficient to prove that be looked upow 
rahmagupts ‘as a writer of authority in the 
field of Hindn astronomy and mathematics.” 
Simplification is hardly the usmal mark of pro- 
grees in Hindu science. Professor D. ए Smith 
ir bis introduction to the edition, comes to the 
conclusion that “the works of Brabmagupta, 
Mabivirdcdrya, and Bhiekara may be described 
as similar im spirit, but entirely different in 
detail.” Still the fact that MahAvirdchrya was a 
Jain, and that Jainism originated and spread 
from the country with the capital = Pitaliputra 
where Aryabhatta wrote "= points to the line of 
descent of Bouthern Indian mathematics, 
The scope of the Genita Sdrasmigraha may be 
from the Table of Contents. The work 
consists of nine chapters which treat of the 
following subjects: (1) terminology; (2) arith 


-metical operations; (4) fractions; (4) miscel- 


lancous problems on fractions; (5) Rule of 
three; (6) minor problems; (7) calculations. 
relating to the measnrement of areas; (8) calenla- 
tious regarding excavations; and (9) caloulations 
relating toshadows. The edition is Provided 
with four useful appendixes on : (1) Sanskrit. 
words denoting numbers with their ordinary and 
numerical significa tions; (2) Sanskrit words used 
in the translation and their explanations; (3) 
answers to problema: (4) tables of neastrea, 
On puge 298, in Appendix XII dada, ten, hae 
been inadvertently explained as “the tenth 
pltoe,” instead of the second Place in notation 
see page 7 of the English tranalation, 


A. F. Roperr Horex.e. 
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THE OBSOLETE TIN CURRENCY AND MONEY OF THE 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
EY SIE &. ©. TEMPLE, Baar. 
| Prefatory 82878 
M* ष. पि, उ+ placed at my disposal some time ajo a number of notes made on the spot, and 

`  #ome correspondence with Mr. G. M. Laidlaw from other notes made in Perak, relating 
to the tin currency and money in use in the Federated Malay States up till about 1880, I now 
iddress myself, without pretending to exhaust the subject, to the very difficult task of solving the 
mystery of this currency and coinage." 

Before attacking the subject directly, I preface my examination by standard tables of the 
money established by the Dutch and British East India Companies in their Settlements in the 
Malay Peninsula, in order to make ‘the comprehension of my conclusions and arguments the 
easier for the reader. | 

Standard Tables of Malay Money. 
1, Table showing the old Dutch popular method of reckoning. 


# pitis, pese (cash) make 1 duit 

2} doit (cent) make 1 dubbeltje, wang bahara (copper) 
2} dabbeltja make 1 kéndéri perak (silver) 

2 kéndéri (candareen) make 1 tali (string of cash) 

2 tali make 1 suka (quarter) 

4 soko maka 1 ringgit (Sp. dollar, real) 


400 cash to the dollar of 100 canta, 
3. Table showing the modern British popular method of reckoning. 


4 pitis, képing,?duit(cash) make 1 téogah sen (ball cent) 

2 téngab sen make 1 sen (cent) 
24 sen make 1 wang bahara (copper) , | 
2 . wang babaru make 1 buaya? j 
ॐ boaya make 1 kupang - | 
24 kopang make 1 suku (quarter) 

2 soko make 1 jampal | 

2 jempal? पभ 1 ringgit (dollar) 4 


400 cash to the dollar of 100 cents. mci ESR sel Se at ated te i eh acai tl gin vse ed (sot) SA, 
. See ae bie ge 

1 T would like to acknowledge bere the kindness of Mr. 0, 0. Blagden in going over the whole MS. and giving 
valeable hints and information throughout. My own previous researches into kindred ecbjeots relating to the 
Far East may be of us to the student, and will be found :—Caorreocy and Coinage among the Burmese; ante 
vol. xxvii (1897), pp. 154, 197, 283, 253, 251, 309; xxvii.-(1808), 1,29, 87,85, 113, 141, 18,259. Developmenc ot 
Currency in the gure ante, vol. xxviil. (1809), p. 103. Boginnings of Curresey : ante, vol. xxix, pp, 29,61, 
Miamese and Shan Weights, ante, vol. xvii, p.1; Chinese Woights, p. 29: Malay Weights, p, 37: Burmese 
standard (animal) Weights, p. 141. Kobang, 9 Malay Weight: ants, vol. xxvii, p, 238 Képing and Kupong, 
ente, vol. कड, = 51. Derivation of Sapéqne (se-palu, string of cash), ante, rol zavi, p. 223: of Sateleer (ee-tali, 
string of oash), p. 280 : of “Double Key " (dubbeitie), p. 835 ; of Tiokal, pp. 245, 259-256, Ratios of cold ct 
allver, ants, vol, उड, $, S32, See 9190 Ridgeway, Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards, p, 145 ff. 

* Kiping means a bit, plooe; busya meana a crocodile: both terms refer to the old tin ingot currency of the 
Molay States, There isanother term, Mping, for a emall copper coin or weighte=half a duit, giving 809 (amall) 
cask to the British dollar, «figure which is of interest in regard to many statements that follow. Jampal ie need 
at Blan for 30 (not 50) em or conte ; Wilkinson, Dici, s.v., also apoaks of an * old dollar,” of whick the jaingal 
was half The main point for the present purpose is that jampal eshalf a dollar, or rapes. | | oe 









Lt is important, ia order to follow the remarks that succeed, to have the relations of the old 
Dauteh and modern British money to each other, and also the terms, European and vernacular, 
used for both, as clearly as possible in the head, A comparative table ia therefore given bere. 


a. Table of Malay Money in terms of cents to the dollar (ringgit). 
Modern British and Old Dutch. 


Modern British. Old Duteh, 
४ | 41. लु कुर 3 ए aid peal ना षर स्थ 
¦ कन ping. bis his, i, } pese and pesi,” 
४ Bae eri ene ४ 
४६०९९६1 sen 
1 sen, duité 1 duit | 
2: wang babara,* buaya 2} wang babaru, women 
(in accounts) = (Anglice rulgo double key") 
5 busya® 
| ह se ten) Pee 6} kéndéri perak,’ péojara 
10 kupang oe for tin, kati, tam- 
pang, jongkong. Taman | 
8 च ._** # & प 124 tali (pink® in tio) 
20 4०१7०1०} sen | 
25 suka (bidor and ११8७ in tin) 95 60 ४१ 
50 = jampal,!° mas $0 jampal 
100 ringgit (tabil) 100 ringgit (tahil) 


[ have epoken above of the ^ mystery"’ of the Malay tin currency and coinage, becanse, antil 
quite lately, apecimens of it in the form of animale and birds were regarded as toys, even by local 
collectors of considerable experience; and even now persons long resident in the Peninsula seem 
to regard this currency as mythical, and the specimens coming to light from time to time as 
children's toys. Local observers bave not, however, alway thought so, ide the following 
instractive quotation in a translation from Elinkert, Woordenboek, 8, ह, Suwaiga, erocodile— 
“A tin coin in the shape of a crocodile was minted in Selangor." Upon this Mr. Skeat 
comments :—“ the Malay peasant of Selangor to this day reckons his small-currency by the 
éuwazya, I have myself often heard it eo used, though the thing iteelf went out of use in Selangor 
about 60-70 years ago (c. 1825),"! and is now never seen in Selangor itself. Ewas told this by 
some of the old K’lang Chiefs who spoke of the tin ingots being brought to the custom house at 
K'lang,.” 

That both the solid tie ingot and the “animal” ingot carrency of the Peninsula were known 
to traders in the 18th century, the following quaint quotation from Steven's Guids to East India 
Trade, 1775, p- 113, will prove :—" Tin is to be bought at New Queda, in the Straits of Malacca 
(you cannot goin there within + league of the shore Tine “= cannot goin there within a league of the shore for a bar) by the हका, equal to 419 Ib. 


9 In Singapore and formerly in Selanger : from Portagues@, peso, pea, 

५ {8 Penang > duif=oonts 4 duit = duit elaewbere. 

* Fang means: “amall chacge” aynonymously vith ebing and s'kiling (Dateb skilling) for 5,10, 20 and 56 
cents, Fang bataru, the °" new wang," wes o sopper coin = Dutoh dubbelaye. In scoounts the wang was 2 cents. 
For “ double key" see ants, vol, rxvi, p. 5. 

® Fulgo, hoya, a reminisoenee of the dusys (crocodile) tin ingot. 

 [ ९, silver kinddri or indi (oanderees) Elinker+ (Nieuw Maleisch-Nederlandisch Weordendoat) calls thin 
coin simply perak or sa-perak (silver piece) and makes it 9 cents. Aaa term of aooount s-prrak = 6 conta. 

= In weighing go'd: 2 panjure (silver qoins) = 1 piah or mayam ; 4 plah = jampal; 2 jampal = 1 real (rinorst) 
or Bpanish dollar, Pick is, however, 209 the aame word as pick: Wilkinson, Dict, 9. क 

" Suku ia two strings or sete; it is the quarter dollar. Sulu means properly “oe quarter”, originally, 
"° @ limb, log.” 

19 This coin is now obsolete and rare the Dutch gustder, 

lt [4 was, however, clearly in occasional use till 1650 or even later. 
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English, The advantage is considerable if you pay it in dollars. Here your गुण will sell with 
safety for better than cent percent. The English and Portuguese eountry-sbipe!? generally barter 
it for tin. The couutry-ships generally meet ours [E. 1. Co.'s ships] and will sell their tin for 
rupees instead of dollars. But observe to get large slabs (i? ping] if possible, If you cannot get 
all large, you may take everything but their chain-steff, like jack-chaina, and thin stuff of birds'™, 
ete. If you are obliged to take the small stuff, the officers must take care where it is stowed, or 
the sailors will steal it, for semshow [native liquor or spirite)®, and keep a good look-out while 
taking in. If you buy of a country-sbip, know whether they sell by the Queda or Salengate dar. 
The first is equal to 419 18., the other not so much.” 

What Stevens meant by this caution is clearly explained in > useful statement by that 
accurate first-hand observer Lockyer (Account of the Trade im India, 171%) p. 43) 1 “200 catly 
Malley is 1 bahar of 422 Mts, 15 oz... = 14 China catty ia commonly reckoned 1 catty Malisy, 
which brings 3 pecull China equal ton Bahar, bat should one bay alter that rate one should be > 
Jooser in every Sahar, for $ Chira pecull will not hold out above 3967. This is a very necessary 
caution: since I bare known ceveral suffer through neglect ia examining disproportion in 


receipt.” 






“Er 


I, 
Tin Ingot Currency and Tin Money. 

In a dirsertation on the Beginnings of Currency,’ I explained that +" barter is the exchange 
of one article for another: currency implies exchange through a medium; money that the medium 
is # token,” and I differentiated corrency and money thas!®: =" Ourrency implies that the mediam 
of exchange is a domestically usable article, and money that it is a token not domestically usable.” 
Under such definitions iron spear heads, cooking pots (Sismese Shans), and ingots of tin (Malays 
of the Peninsula) are currency. But iron lozenges (Siamese Shans), imitations of iran hatchet 
(Naseau Islanders), of iron knives (Kachins and Shans of Assam), of iron spears (Nagas of Assam)+ 
of ingots of tin (Malays of the Peninsula) are money. It is on the principle above-stated that I 
will proceed to examine the evidence at my disposal as to the tin media of exchange formerly in use 
in the Malay Peninsuls, 

There are in the Cambridge Museum certain specimens, both of the new obsolete tin 
ingot currency and tin money, which have been measured and weighed. In both instances the 
specimens refer to two scales of values, 

The description given in the Museum Catalogue, obviously based on information supplied by 
the donors, is as follows :— 

17, Tin Currency, 

879. One block, very roughly cast, of trancated pyramidal form with string-hole, weight 
19 os., size across base 2.2 2".2. 

13 Ships owned in Indian ports though offcered by Europeans. Yule, Hoben-Joleon, av. Country, They 
were in severe competition with the East India Company. See Sterens, p. 119, «. 5, Malacca. 

19, Stevens means by “' thin stuff of birds,'" small tin gambor (niodel of animal) ingots : see infra p, 92, By 
°? | चन्त like [ऋत द ` and” small stuf" he apparently means strings of cash, though these are not in the 
loast Hike jack-chaina (i. ¢, with uowelded or unsoldered Linke at right angle to each other) unless we read the 
word "" jack" in its sense of ^" smaller than umal, " See 0. ह. D., 9.१. jack and jack-chain., 

1 See Yule, op. cil, 9.९, Samaboo, 

M Kedah or Selangor ‘ahara, The modern Malay standard ‘ahora or bcharisapprozimately 5 owt. of 400]ba, 
but it varies locally from time to time in the reporte of traders, acd one of the dificaltics of this enquiry is the 
gauging of the probable accuracy of reports from ell sorts and conditions of men. 

19 „4११५, Vol zziz, p. $3; J. R.A £, 899, pp. 09-192. 

ॐ Op. rif., P- 35, 
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880, 851. Two blocks, cast solid, similar to last, bat with a receding step two-thirds up from 

the base, weight 112 oz., and 98 oz, respectively, the heavier measuring 4".5x 4.5 at the base ant 

„7 in height, ‘They were formerly used in Selangor for the payment of duty on tin, but als: 

passed as currency for general merchandise (their value was 25 cents: tin being then worth only 
15 dollars the pikul) 

882. One of similar form, but taller, with carved sides and no step. Ita squared top is 
stamped in relief with an X-like mark, on the base of one face with two bold ridges, and on the 
opposite side with four smaller ridges. Weight 73 0z. Size 4x4", by 2".7 in height. 

888-885, Three: the base (of plain trancated pyramid) being anrrounded with a wide fiat 
rim. The fist top is stamped with ॥ quatrefoil, the tampo' manggis.“¢ Weights respectively 
20. ०8. 22३ oz., and 124 oz, This variety called sa-tampany, i.e., # block or a cake, or when emall 
sa-bwoig, was used, prior to the establishment of English rule, for the payment of tindnty. Value 
of the larger coins 10 cents, of the smaller 24 cents, bat tin was then leas than 7711 ita present ralue. 

886.888. Three similar in shape to the last, but cast hollow, and called by the same name 
(ea-fampang). Top plain, but the wide base rim bears an inscription, These token coins, evidently 
derived from the solid form, are still current in Pahang, Two of 4 0z., value 10 cents, and ००९ 
of 4 oz,, value 1 cent.” | (५ 

Mr. Skeat and Professor Ridgeway, however, some years ago weighed and tabulated the 
Museum specimens and arrived at resalts which I now put forth as follows :-— 

Cambridge Museum 
Ingot Tin Currency from Selangor 


13 
1. Fons [+ | mint!? mark oS 
(० Name fretion Pet Actual weigit, 
of dollar. weight 
on aT. of. aT. 
835 1 + 1/20 11 lz} 
S84 tampang (kati) 1/10 2०४ (1p 108. 225 
883 piak (tali) 1/3 23 ay 
bidor?! 1/4 56 (३३ lbs.) 
881 ९6.00४. 9 piece 1/1 20 > 
880 jampal 1/2 112 112 
१०1 (ringgit) 224 (14 lbs.) 
Il, Form | mint marks: top > sides (Mm aud 7 ॐ 
&79% jongkong (kati) 1/10 224 19 
882 karakora™ 1/3 70 ie 


it: Tau pok maonggis, represents the “ rosette" af the end of @ mangosteen frnit opposite the calyr, It has 
divisiona indicating the number of the seations within, generally 3, 4, or 5. 

४१ Mint at KRerayongin Ulu Klang in Pe‘angor. 

2" Called fampot manggu or mangosteen rosette. It is not a quatrefoil as the Cambridge Ca/aleyne states. 
It ocoura on the fret three pleces. This form ja called “pagoda” later on in these pages, 

1” The meaning of this word is “ oroaodile." 

The tewpang represents the Aati of tin, which has a standard weight nowadays of 14 1b. The term means 
> blosk cr ake (of tin), 

> ‘These have been inserted to complete the srale: the fidor represents the enrremt esky, or quarter dollar. 

3? The top represents the mangosteen rosette, the sides sre called welumba (1), after the sloping shelves of a 
tin mine (lewlong), This form ia called the ~ sugarloaf™ later on in these pages 

> This ia > roughly cast apecime 

४५ The meaning of this word ia ‘‘tortoise,” Five other ingots hare been weighed and are noticed infra, p. 94 
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Thomas Bowyay” writing about 1675 of Junkosylon has the following passage, which is 
of wreat value in this connection :— | . 

“They have nog sort of coyued monies here, cate what is made of tinne, which ia melted into 
#mall lompe, and posse very current provided they be of their jast weight allowed by statute : 
and are as followeth ;— ' 

one small lampe or putta valueth here Sd English 

one great putta is 24 small ones value ¢ Thd English 
which is their carrant moneys and noe other: bat if wee bringe silver or gold massy®* or covned 
the rich men will tracke with us for tinne and give some advance, 10 or 15 per cent. upon the 
moneys. | a | | | 

“When wee have a considerable quantitie of these small pieces of tinne togeather, wee weigh 
with seales or atylyard 52 pound weight and 4, and melt it in a steele panne for the porpote and 
ranne it into a mold of wood or clay, and that is an exact cupine,8of which are one baharre 
weight of Janselone or 420 English ponnd weight. | 

“Tn any considerable quantitle of goods sold togeather, wee agree for soe many baharre, or 
soe many cupines; when a small parcell, then for soe many viece, or sce many great or small 
puttas : 4 great putta make a viece; 10 small ones ia a tiece,” 

From this statement is derived the following scale :— 

24 potias swall make 1 putta large 


4 pnttas large 1 viece 
15 veer 1 cupine 


8 cupine 1 bahar । 

It is here necessary to explain that 79107 represents the Malay patah, a fragment: viece, the 
well-known Indian and Far Eastern commercial weight viss [Tamil : rreef,] of which the most 
persistent standard equivalent is 3! Ibe. : cupine, the Malay kiping, a slab of “tin. From the 
tio foregoing scales aleo is derived the important fact that the viss of commerce (3} lbs.) 
represented the bidor or quarter dollar of the Malay tin currency (3 |bs.). 

Captain Forrest,’ who visited the Mergui Archipelago in 1783, writes :— Certain pieces 
of tin, shaped like the under half of a cone or sugarloal cut by a parallel plane, called poot,™ are 
used on the island [Junkceylon] as money: weighing about three pounds with their halvea and 
quarters of similar shape: if attempted to be exported without paying duty, they are seizable. 
‘This encourages smuggling. The value of tin is from 12 to 18 Spanish dollars the pecul of 183 76. 
put on board clear of daty.” 

This statement affords a comparative table in the following terms :-— 


Bowrey 1675 Forest 1783 
2! patah emall make 1 patah large 2 quarter put make 1 half put 
4 patah large 1 vise 2 half put 1 put (vias) 


Forrest's poot is clearly the vies, and valaable information is procured from him ag to the 
dual form of the currency, thus supporting the Cambridge Museum specimens ; one in the form 
of a“ pagoda " and the other in that of a‘‘gugarloaf.’ For the purposes of distinction these 
terms will be used to describe them terms will be used. to.describe them bere ~ 

Countries Rownd the Bay of Beagal, pp. 240 ff. 

™ Mas (rulgo Anglice, massio, mace) means the Malay gold of currency. 

भ Foyage to the Mergui Archipelago, Milburn, Commerce, 1813. 11. p 291, copies the information bere and 
mixes itup with that to be found in Stevens’ Guide to 2, 4, Trade, 1775, p, 127, and given a table which is impor 
sible on the basis that the pov! is about 3 lbs. 1—é poots == 1 vias, 10 vies = 1 eapin, 6 capins & | 4 
Kelly, 01, 1. pp. 108,121 (1535), cupies Milburn, but makes the hahara of Jonkeeylon 485 Iba, that of 
Tooops 476 Iba. Ae क 

* Million Recherches ovr les Mownairs Malaies, p. 140 {, 2, suggests o possible derivation in (1. 1 


phiit, which ocans /amei, shoots, 81०४५, Cf. Pallogoiz, Dict. Linguar Thai. 
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We are now in a position to set up provisionally two comparative tables; which will, however, 
require recasting somewhat as we proceed, thus :— 


corresponding to the = ‘corresponding to the 
न्‌ bame LE im os primp name mor 
a patah (smal!) oe 
10 anes (qajah)™ 231 (141b.) 10 न > (14.) 
२४ bid meal & 3 द ४) ¢ | थ Ib | 
छ 6 ( viee १ a 
क ५०४५१ 1} = karakura 70 9 
0 छतमु ae | 
00 eT ing git) (4 i) 100 dollar (ringgit) 224(14 IF.) 
LD... COU EES र य्‌ 5४ Ib, 
‘al 140 
bahara 420 


- Certain esefal [acts come ont of this table. The small patal is the wang or half buaya; the 

large patah is the pinjurw or half fali ; the standard weight kali (asually 141b.) and bidor or viss 
(3 lbs.) are the same in both scales. The viss=10 small petak and the kurabura=5 large patah 
or 2 140. The two scales constantly dovetail intoeach other, and it will be observed that 
the “ pagoda” scale corresponds with the modern British monetary scale and the “ sugarloaf” 
with the old Dutch, as stated at the head of the table. (See injra, pp. 92 ff.) 

Having thus established the fact that the unit of the ingot tin currency—the dollar— 
represented 14 lbs, or 10} kati (at 1} 19, the kafs) of block tin, I will proceed to examine the 
tin money and to tabulate the Cambridge Museum specimens as follows :— 

Cambridge Museum 
Table of Tin (‘‘ Hat "™) Money from Pahang. 


fom =^ —~ 
I, Pagoda Scale 
Approx. es) 441 op क 
Munson Wane fraction welght weight represented 
number “(dellar) Canit 3120 io gre te unit 
srs.) (dollar) 
241 ४०५१४ 1/20 156 160 3200 
jongkong™ 1/12 260 260 3120 
९4 bidor™ 1/4 780 77 ~ 7 2 8108 





> Thess columns are added for the बदर of clearing the comparison of the scales, 
" This Word meauaelopbant. The names crocodile, elephant, tortoise, cock. have been shown te help in 
elecidating what follawa, | 
9 This term means "large cook " and is अः 119 from the scale of १ eget animal currenay” (नुव, p. 9}. 
“a kipling bere means @ ‘slob’ of tin, | | 
53 Bo called by European observers from ite abape. 
* Not in the Museom catalogue, bot weighed at the Museum with the other specimens, The j 
raman of the tin money corresponded to the tampang of the ingot tin currency 4.0 ^ 
“ Another pleee was weighed oul at 7124 gra, which seems to be & +, light" Mdor, I 
‘wo appeimere of the 4der, both dated ox the under part of the ‘rim of the bat" 1281 A. H. em 1664, with the 
word ampat (four) attached to them, valued at 4 cents; and two specimens of the buays both dated 1245 4. H, च 
1829, with the word safu(one) attached, valued at 2oents, but according to Mr. Laidlaw's informant the tin 
busys wae worth § pitia orljcent, Much importance dows not attach to unatpported valuations in terms of 


hare in my postusion 
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Ii, Sagarloaf Scale. 
24H vies 114 780 777 3108 
24G kurakura 1/3 1040 1036 8108 

Now the standard silver (Spanish) dollar weighs 416 grs., therefore 74 Sp. dollars weigh 
3120 gre, and the references in the tin money table seem clearly to point to the subdivision of a 
anit of 3120 gre, This would mean that the ratio of silver money to tin money was 1 to 74, bat 
by the tin ingot scales we Gind that the unit of that currency weighed 14 Ibs. or 104 kati. That 
is, tin, could be purchased at 10} kafi to the unit (Sp. dollar) of either mouey. This represents 
its most persistent par price 

The general iuference therefore from the above considerations is that the ratio of the unit 
of silver money to the unit of tin money wasl to 7), and that the ratio of the unit of 
money to the unit of ingot tin currency was1to10}. The difference between the two ratios 
Practically the gross profit to the mint on its production mast have been 30 9, and considering the 
quality of the product, the method of minting and the prevailing low rates of labour, the net protit 
could not bave been far short of the gross, say 25% of the value of the product. [t was obviously to 
secure this profit that the weight of the tin money was fixed at Th times that of theestablished silver 
money of the time, which was the Spanish dollar and ita recognised divisions. The weight or 
intrinsic value of the tin money is thus accounted for, Its form merely imitated the contemporary 
form in which ingots of tin were usually cast. 

The above conclusions are confirmed in an interesting and independent manner by a table to 
be made out of Mr. Laidlaw's /étter dated idth June 1904™ from Lower Perak. 


weigh 

cents name ie 
है tabil 14 os. 

6} pinjara 134 ,, 
124 pink 1 195. 
25 suku af ow 
50 jampal GF i. 

100 dollar 134 ., (10 kati) 

ktping 80 + 

pikul 1354 ,, 

baharn 400 „+ 


This shows that the weights and scales given to Mr. Laidlaw by his native informants. 
are merely a reduction, on the Dutch system, of the former pre-European syetem of the ingot 
tin currency made to suit the exigencies of commerce onder British rule, by making the 
dollar 10 kati and the dahara 400 Ibs. In outlying porta of the Malay Peninsula the old 
Datéh syatem of reckoning fractions of the unit might be expected to outlast for some time 
the introdnction of the modern British system, which is comparatively recent. 


dollars by Malay informants, as they sually depend on the price न the price of tin, as purchasable by dollars, from time tc as purchasable by dollars, from ठक to 
time, Cf. infra, p. 108. With the help of Mr. 0. 0. Blagdon L have been able to read the legerd on the larger 
epecimens and partly on the amaller, They are interesting os exactly dating the iasuea Thus the two larger are 
identical and read—ini balanja Pahang | dori fertth क| 1281 | pada awal dulan | Rabs'u-l-tAani: This [ial money 
of Pahang under date year 129], on the lat of the month Rabi'-u-l-thani, ६. १. 9rd September 1864, The amaller 
coins are also identioal and on them appeare Malib-al- Adit | ae „ (न्न [somal IBS|... = |= ~~ | ie fost 
king}. + = + „ date| कृ 1809. . - „ Perhaps Malibeal-‘ddii should be read milki-'[-‘adil, full value, legal 
tender: see J. BR. A. 4, Strnita Branch, No. 44, p. 215. 

४8 Tavernior sys (infra, ए. $2) in the 17th century that the Malay tin coin which be figures weighed 1} or. 
(=z kati) and was worthin silver looally 2 sows (conte) = wang, This gives the ratio of silver to tin then as 1: 5, 
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Perhaps the most interesting confirmation of all.comes: from some Portoguese coins de- 
scribed by Dr. Hanistech, J.R.A.S., Straita Branch, No. 44, p. 213 8, ag having been formed 
at Malacca in 1904 in two varieties. These were cast im the times of Kings Emmanuel (1495- 
1521) and John III (1521-1551), १.९. immediately or not long after the conquest of Albaquer- 
que in 1511, These coins clearly imitated the indigenous tin ingot currency and approzi- 
inated in denomination to the “hat” money. Five specimens of one Yariety weighed 
from 571 to 6425 gra. One specimen of the other variety was in the form of a troncated 
cone, and weighed 6944 gra. It seems to be fairly certain from what has gone before that 
they were meant to represent, in tin money, the viss or quarter dollar unit of tin, #2 They 
were obviongly cast (not strack) in Portuguese moulda, as they al! bear the cross and globe of 
Kings Emmanuel and John III of Portugal and the legends :-—Neasire (@) #pes waica cruz X P I 


(for Y) and a(e}mp(¢) r depu(l) ar diem (lor deus), See also infra, p. 109, n, 15a. 


Tr. 
(Tin Ingots in Models [Gaméar] of Animals.) 

It will have been observed that, among the names for pieces of ingot-tin currency, there 
have been introduced certain names of animals : éuaya, crocodile; kurakura, tortoise ; ५ 17. 
elephant; चव, दण्द, These all refer to tin j कु 19 cast in the forms of animals, specimens of 
which, brought together by Messrs. Skeat and Laidlaw, may be tabulated as follows on the 
evidence available. | | ' 

No. 1; Mesars. Skeat and Laidlaw's information. 








“ Pagoda" Scale “Sugarlosf'’ Seale 
Corresponding to the modern British Corresponding to the Old Dutch 
monetary scale. monetary scale. 
woight weight?” 
cents™ incu, name! mening etote™ in of, [ऋ moning 
ar, aT. 
boays small ero- f 
& प पष्य crocodile हु 14 न aque: 
keehil small cock 
7} 171 bélalang smal] man- 
kéehil tis ५1 
gejeh elephant 4 1 
19 234 4 «korakora small “ 124 98 षता large oock# 
kéehil tortoise bésar 
20 45 4२२ व mantis 154 42 bélalang mid mantis 


péningah 
95 56 । 4,१.11 । mid tortoise 
ह ptotngah 
31} 70 korakura large tor- 
bisar । ‘ toi 


37h, 84. bélalang _largemantis 
SS inapailan व~ ~ Seo Appendiz L imjra. 


ite If they apg be png an tin ingots, which js ‘unlikely, then thair valor, according to weight va: 
roophly | prem ih on. told on. ar., would be 8 k*ping or cash in = dollar of 400 cash, Bee tafe "क = ^~ 
" Variations from standard to almost any extent may he ezcopted in local Goda. 
™ These 62] च प्रा 5 are added to clear the ria of the sented. 
५. [+ 1.0 8 1 11 18 with Table of lngot tin currency, ania, 7. 90, 420 dbs, to the bakers 
tin. = | ' 
११ One informant makes thiy १११८0 bueya of the Pagoda Scale at 5 च+ 
© A Horniman Museum ( Londen ata Fay rata hed 7) on, Seo Plats IT, 
90 The “elephant ip mid tom?! न longth of specimens, 9 ip. 
9 न म न by 3 inches. 
Supplied from the Hornimas Museum एनां छन, 
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In addition to the above specimens Mr. 7. A. Joyce has sent me accurate weighmenta 
of others in the British Museum (Nos. 1905-11-18-1 to 8) and in his own collection. 
Mr. Skeat has also weighed some in his. The actual weights are as under :— 


sae ales wilt calle 
gajah (elephant) 18,135 gra. 1,522 gre. 
15,430 
1,980 
ayam (cock) 1,910 2,727 2,788 gra. 
1,735 1,450 
380 o47 
buaya (crocodile) 26,4204 
; 16,625 
9,720 
1,865 च 


The practical identity of some of these specimens as representatives of currency and their 
relative proportion to each other is obvious, [t is also clear that they have not been accurately 
east, and 80, for the purposes of this enquiry, 1 have turned their weight in grains into their 
approximately equivalent weight in ounces avoirdupois. These specimens may in this way be 
tabulated as follows :— 

Standard Tables of Gambar Currenoy, 
No, 2: Messrs, Joyoo and Skeat’s weighmente, 


“ Pagoda” Scale. “Sugarloaf” Scale, 
weight in on ar.“ i weight in oz. ar. 
“te. nominal व ॥ name + nominal श name 
4 1; i ayer 
t 1; 14 ayam (8) 
13 3 | (ष 
। at Bye 
| शर (8) ५, 
‡ i bis 
| 44 ॥ 4 ond 
भ 7 fe Tw 
19 224 22} 0५ 8 
15] 35 {33 sa 
18! 42 41 gajah 
914 70 60,  $busya* 





98 One log apparently broken off 

५4७ Mr. Joyoo conjectares that thia specimen 18 a Lizard or insect. I rather think it is meant for a crocodile. 
चक Bee ants, p. 88, 

i, All the woighments are by Mr. Joyoe except those marked (8) which are by Mr. आ, 
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Mr, Joyce farther weighed five ingots, three from the British Museum (Nos. 1905-11-16-9 
to 13) and two from hia own collection, and found that they weighed respectively grains 
11, 188; 7, 623; 7, 462; 7444 (J); 202 (J). From this we get the following tabulated 
information :— | | 


“Pagoda " Scale. “Sugarloaf `" Scale 
woight in oz, av." ere woight in om, ay.4? 
= aotual ए अकव 
sis. nominal | भ. व | nominal ध 
4 vs +) 17; 
ij 17} 1 1? 
17 (J) 


124 28 ञ्‌ 
All the above tables of ingots and (चाहतः pieces can be stated together in another Way, 
which clearly brings out the fact that the modern Malay monetary system is based on tho 
kati or Malay pound weight (of tin), and tho old Dutch monetary system on the 
‘ali or string (of cash or units, ४, € regulated pieces of tin). It also clearly shows how 
the ingot tin enrrency in any form met the requirements of Malay commerce, 





+" Pagoda । 1, Scale, | 
conte of sponding PF re ly 
> 2. ५२ ५ 79197४64 न ल) 
4 1 képing the lowest denomination of 
Malay weight 
4 2 képing 
i 9 képing 
2 < kati 
5 half kati 
10 kati lower standard of Malay 
Weight 
20 double kati 
40 4 kati 
50 $ kati 
” { half dollar 
“Sugarloaf” Scale, 
dollar भ tame of animal wales न commercial 
1६ प quarter pénjuru, 
ष half pinjura 
3 stacy quarter tali ) 
6 buaya pia ajaru 
aes tse ee 
} (ingot : 
7] 10 [दर péojoro 
13 Bec tali string of cash or anit त : 
^ See Sy tin weight oy gre 


°` Seo ants, p, 85. I: 7 | 
a Ayam, cock: buaya, crocodile; Fayeh, elephant; duratura, tortoise; ०२१५1०5, mantia, 
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154 i ease 2} pinjura 

18} कत ॐ penjurn 
ies ot) 

5 kutak viss | tandard of Far East 

3 Te ee double tali } : ay, weight य 
kurakura 5 pin} 
(ingot) | great Viss of commerce 

S74 bilalang ध, न ~ 


One interesting point, as showing the force of commercial necessities on s people, is that we 
have (ante, p. 90) a" pagoda” ingot weighing a tali, anda “ sugarloal” mgot weighing 8 kati, 
both out of seale. This shows that the falf and kati were of such importance as standards of 
commercial weight that they had to be specially provided for under each method of reckoning, _ 

There must always have bees much confosion in the nse of the two seales of the ingot and 
gambar pieces, unless they were not concurrent, ॥,९., unless they were in vogue only in separate 
places and periods, which ie not ‘at all likely. At the same time the above tables show that there 
Was 8 simple and easily understood proportion between the various gambar pieces in 

Thos, taking all the available ingot and geméar pieces together, we get the remarkable facts 
that on the “pagoda” scale there were issued, on the basis of the kiprng or cash, 8 series of 
10“ coing ” in the proportion of— 

Te 2: 32 +न: 8s 20: 40:7 ॐ: 160+ 200: 
On the “sugarloaf” scnle, on the basis of वं pinjuru, the proportion of another series of 
10 coins” is 





Tr ॐ; $: 5: 8: 20; 12; 16: 203 १4; 

As a matter of fact, however, the bases of the two scales were, no doubt, the एन or 
lower standard of Malay av. weight for the “ pagoda” scale and the ¢alf or string of cash for 
the “sugarloaf” scale. On this assomption we can get at the minds of the issuers of the 
tin ingot currency and observe that they intended to make the tin pieces represent the 
following proportions :—That is, on the “ pagoda” scale, 

9६ #; 9: <1: kati >: 4: fp: oy 
further dividing the lowest of these denominations into J, }, }, to meet furrounding commer- 
cial requirements, On the “ sugarloaf” scale the proportions intended were 

१; 2); 3: If, 1} < 1: tali>: 3३: ॐ: f: 4 

It is interesting to observe that the pagoda scale works ont to 200 képing or cash, १. ¢., to 
half a dollar of 400 cash or 100 cents, and that the sugarloaf scale works ont to 24 pénjuru 
(24x64 = 150 cents) to a dollar and a half. This gives a proportion between the pagoda 
and sugarloaf scales of 1: 3. Bat, unless there were ready means of identifying specimens» 
this fact would not be of any practical use for appraising the relative value of pieces, when 
converting thoae of one scale into the other. 

The various species of gambar pieces had also a clear and readily remembered proportion. 
between themselves. Thus, from the specimens already available we get the following 
proportions. 

TMM च न = 
a No apecimen of the 1 कठा gambar pleco fa as yet available to me. 














“Pagoda” Scale. “ Sugarloaf” Scale 
(1) yam (cock). 
1, 4, ‡, képing. 3, 2, 1, 4,4 penjurs. 
Proportion ; 1: 4: 8. Proportion ; 1: 2: 4: 8: 1%. 
५ (2) buaya (crocodile) 
2,1, 4,4 kati. 6, 24, 1 pénjurn. 
Proportion; 1: 2}: 5: 10. Proportion ; 1: 24: 5. 
(8) gajah (elephant). 
2, 1, ‡ Enti. 3, 2}, ‡ pénjuru. 
Proportion ; 1: 5: 10, Proportion: 1: 10: 19. 
(4) 42lalang (mantia) 
6, 8 14 (for 14) pénjuru. 


Proportion; 1: 2: 4, 
(5) kurakura (tortoise), 
5, 4, pénjara. 
Proportion; 1: 1}. 

The above considerations seem to prove beyond doubt that there were two 
concurrent scales in the tin currency represented by the two forms of the ingot, and 
the main future interest in the above statements is that they enable us to know what to look 
for in order to complete the information already gathered.” 

The practical use to which the gambar currency was put is curiously illustrated by a 
letter (Appendix I, No. VI.) from Mr. Laidlaw, dated 29th July 1904, in which he eaya that 
the trader Imam Haji Mat Arshat drove a “satisfactory trade” in rice in the Kinta Valley 
(Perak) in the “bad old days”, before the introduction of British rule into the Federated 
Malay States, on the following basis, He sold his rice at 5 dollars the gantang of 4 chupak 
He was paid in gambar (tin ingot) currency at 10 दका of tin to the dollar, which is practically 
the rate on which the preceding tables are based. This trader placed the same ‘value on the 
small gambar ingots of tin (amall cock, mantis, crocodile) as the tables do; i. ९, he said they 
were equal to 4 pinjuru of tin currency, or yg dollar in that currency (=6] cents.) He 
also said that a small gamdar ingot was equal 32 fact to 10 pitis, or yy tin “ dollar,” but that 
he yaloed-such ingots in bis trade at 5 24145, or yy tin “ dollar,” and that he sold hia rice 
at a chupak, or } gantang, for a emall ingot, at the valoation of sy dollar. By this means he 
got 8 dollars worth of tin for the gantang of rice, whereas his price was 5 dollars the gantany, 
presumably with 9 further profit attached to it on its intrinsic value. He therefore made a 
profit on his trading of 3 points in 50 or 60% by his manipulation of the currency, without 
reference to what might happen to him on the actoal sale of his rice. Thus was the trade 
made “ satiafactory,” and thus doea this trader omce again demonstrate the trath of the 
comment # that in countries where there isa currency and not money, the opportunities of 
illicit profit are twice aa great.as in a country where there ia a legally fixed coinage. ™ 





nO ~ 

4 We have not come to the end of the information procurablo, because there is some evidence in the 
correspondence in Appendix I, that there was a (नव्य of acoount at 24 cents (pagoda scale), and other duaya 
valued ot a (ali or 124 conta and ata ka ping (alab) or 3124 conta (both sugarloaf scale). 
~ 48a Ho naturally reckoned bis fractional parts on the old Dutch scale, 

# dnta, Vol. KEVL, pp. 20 f. 

a Tho villagers be was dealing with, on the other band, probably thought that they were making = good 
bargain for themeelves by getting 5 gantang of rice for tin currency, which should have produced only 4 paniany 
For other instances of thia mutual" proét" between trader and semi-sarage or savage, 566 ants, Vol. XXIX, 
p. 30 
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One general inference here which will be found to be supported by independent 
argument Inter on, is that the British took the surrounding Malay system directly for the 
basis of their imported money system, while the Dutch adopted for theirs the system 
originally invented by the Chinese to meet their own commercial necessities in the Malay 
Peninsula.™ 


IIT, 
1 


Yule, Hodson-/obson,™ ५, ८, Malacca, quotes Groeneveldt, Chinese Annals, p. 123, to the 
following effect as to Malay currency in tin in 1400 A. D.:— “In the year 1409. , . the land 
was called the kingdom of Malacca (Moa-la-ka). = = = Tinis found in the mountains... 
Lt is cast with small blocks weighing 1 catti 5 taela. . = ten pieces are bound together with a 
rattan and form small bundle, whilst 40 pieces make + large bunde. In all their trading 
+ + + they use these pieces instead of money.” 

ly lonti make ] patah 
10 patah , 1 ध्वा = 15 kati 


4 toli ४8 lkiping =60 = 
Ante, vol. XXXI. p. 51, 1 have quoted two statementa from Stevens, Guide to East India 
Trade, 1775, p. 127, as under :— 
Jonackeay lone. Tooopa. 

3 punchorf* make 1 poot 3 pingss make 1 puta. 

4 poot ao 1. ik 4 potas $ . Vins. 

19 vis + 1 capin 10 रान्न » 1 capin. 

8 ecapin + 1 babar. Scapin ,, 1 bahar. : 
And ante, p. 9, will be foand Bowrey's statement in c. 1675, which affords the following 

Janselone, 


2) puttas®* small make 1 putta large 

4 putts large 6 1 viece 
15 viece » 1 cupine 

8 cupine » 1 babarre of 420 Ibs. 

From these statements and those above made (anfe, p. 94) as to the gambar or animal 
ingots in use about 1860, and from the standard weights for tin currency set up on the modern 
British and old Dutch scales, we can arrive at certain facts pertinent to the present purpose. 
The scale of 1409 shows 10 fal (bundles) of 1} kati = 1 unitof 19 kati, The modern soales 
show 8 tali of } kati = 1 unit of 10 kati, The ratio of the two scales is therefore 1}: 1. 
The modern standard viss or bidor = 34 109. ; therefore the visa or bidor of 1409 was 5 108) 
7, ९.) it was the great vies (14 standard viss). The scale of 1409 was consequently the 
acale of the great viss. 

i __________ ~~~ 

8) The British E. L Co, made attempts to control the money of the Malay Archipelago as long ago aa 1659, 
vids Pringle, Consuliations, Fort Bt. Gecrge, Vol. IV, p. 170, quoting an agreement with the Haja of Pryaman and 
Tika (Sumatra), dated 20th Jan. 1654 :—" No othar Europeans or Natives be sutborieed or allowed tohave a mint 
or coyne or utamp any sorts of mony, whither gold or copper, tinn, or any other mettle or thing whatsoever. " 

9 See also Miscall. Papers relating to Indo-China, 2nd Serios, |. 4. 

9१ Or bundle; it represents on the great visa scale the “ dollar” unit of the modern nomesolatare. 

4 Head pénjure, patah, vie, bping, bahera 

@ Bead paish, vin, | ^ Sahara. 
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Reducing all the scales above mentioned to the standard of 420 Ibs. to the bahara, or 
524 Ibs. the képing (ante, p. 90), we find that the scales of 1409 and 1726 are those of the 
great viss, and that all the rest were of the standard visa, This enables us to arrive at the 
following table :—™* 


Comparative Tablo of Scales: 





1400 1775 169 8 19 (५५५५ (४. 
a क 1 a a a 
lia = b 9 १= b 2} a= 6 [3 a= by} । [2 = b]" 2} a= b 
10 b= ह 4b= ९ 4 b= ह 4b= € 5 b= 11 4 be o 
4c= d Wee d 15 €= d 15०= Gd Wee a 35 c= d 


Table stated in av, weight: 


> = 14 of @= 7 on) = Sf og. [a= 7 on.J” [a= 59 oz.]" >= 154 os, 

b =2] oz. b=21 oz. b=14 oa, b=14 oz, b=11}4 oz, b=1]4 oc, 

c@—13} lbs. om 54 Ibs e= Sh lbs, o= 3} [४५ €= 8} tha, c= 84 Tbe 

d =52} lbs. d=52}lbs. d=52} lbs, d=524 Ibs, d= 52} Ibe. १= 52 Ibs. 

In terms of modern currency, on the standard of 420 ‘Ibs. to the éakera, the half-gaméar 
kSehil (small description of model of animal) or half-pinjurw = 7 ox.: निषध = 14 तड, 3 
fampang (kati) = 224 o2.: 10 = 28 ०8. ; peal = 56 of. (34 Ibs.): great vies = 84 oz. 
(5} Ibs.): “dollar” = 224 ०४. (14 189.) : kiping = 59% Iba, 

The above comparative tables supply the following important facts :— 

(1) The “dollar” unit of weight (tin) is constant through the centuries at 13} Ibs, 
on the great vise (4idor) soale and at 14 lbs, on the standard vise scale, The persistence of this 
unit accounts for ite existing use to represent in weight of tin the dollar unit of European imported 
silver money. The old Chinese katy is represented on the modern scales by the pénjurw, and the old 
Chinese talé (bundle) by the fampany (block), to which the name of Kavi has become transferred 
in the course of time in the Malay countries, The constant units ara the pénjuru at 14 oz, ६ 
fampang (Malay kati) at 21-224 oz. + didor (vies) at 56 च. great vise! at 84 on.: “doller'’ 
at 134-14 Iba.: kiping at 521 Tbs.: it being borne in mind that the Sahgra of the ingots and 
gambar ingots is still 420 lbs., though the modern standard British bahera has been rounded off to 
400 108. 





| | भक fu sething mp thie standard of AB0 thes to the fuhera ty a comaa wi this wtendard of 420 lbs, to the dehora by a remark ic Lockyer, Accownl of Trade 
in BE. India, 17H, the most painstaking of all the writers of the period on commercial matters, Hewys, p. on, 
that the Malay च्छाय weighed 492 Ibs 15 on. = ९ 423 Ibs, He also waye that the dollar weighed 17 dwi. 
1481 gre = ९, 455 gra, thus incidentally showing the cause of the siandard उकण, for by if 1 gr. of silver 
money = loz, of merchandies, So all thatthe trader had to do was to bargain a» to the चछ दत्य of grains silver 
currency he waa to pay per ounce of staf, This exhibits « strong instance of commerce accommodating iteelf to 
eirenmeatances, as standard quoted by Lockyer was long maintained, for Dilworth, Schocimesior's Assistant 
(Arithmetic), 1782, 7, 108, makos ^ pisces of ह, old plate of (i. ८, old Sp. dollar} 17 dwtu. 12 gra.” => 420 pre. 

oT In secoants as the half buaya, 

& [8 accounts as the half gambar (Jueya, ayer, Mialang) bichil, 

9» ‘This is the “ dollar" unit of later times on the great vies scale co 4 vise of Kuler, 

© This denomination seems to have beer originally the “great bandie” or tali, for which was afterwards 
substituted a slab of tin (Fping) as the onpacity for casting improred, 

© Also (at 1% standard risa) 70 of, 
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(3) ‘The modern (०0 or bundle is 8 double-pénjuru or half vies or 28 lbs., but this 
denomination has been subject to many fluctuations, presumably dependent on the number of units 
that at different times and places went to the bundle. 

(3) The modern denominations of the silver money used in the Malay countries are 
the result of dividing the dollar unit into cents : the number of cents in each denomination 
representing it in the old tin currency 

(4). Tho tin “ hat” money of theold Malay State 5 8 direct reprosontation of tho tin 
currency in money, to suit the requirements of the dominating silver money introduced by 

The goneral historical inferences from the above considerations are that the modern 
silver money adopted by Europeans for the Malay States is the direct descendant of the old 
tin ingot corrency ; that this in its turn was the direct descendant of the method employed 
for ‘ing in tin, which must have been evolved ont of the obvions needs of the early 
traders ; and that the gambar “animal” currency was evolved out of an attempt to regulate 
the tin ingot currency by giving it various readily recognisable forms, which could be made to 
conform to definite standards. : 


Historical continuity of the tin currency in the Malay Peninsula can ba farther 
shown in an instructive manner by references in Maxwell's paper, “The Dutch in Perak,” 
J. R. A. §., Straita Branch, No. 10, relating chiefly to Dotch treaties and arrangements with 
native chiefa, which may be reduced to the following statements :— 

p. 246. 1650. 1 didor = 1} Sp. dollar: 1 bahara = 3 pikul = 125 didor = 31} Sp 
dollar: 1 slab (képing) of tin = 62} kati = 78 Iba. Dutch. 

४. 247, £ 18651. Tin sold at 50 risdollars = 1 ९०५०५ 

ए" 258. Nodate. Tin sold at 32 Sp, dollars, the daAara. 

p. 262. 1765, Tin sold to Datch atc. 364 = 125 Ibs. for 114 Sp. dollara = 34 Sp. 
dollars por éahara of 375 108, : 1 alab = 56} kati = 75 108, Datch, 

p. 267. 1768. Tin sold to Dutch at 32 Sp. dollars per dahara of 428 Iba.: 1 slab= G4} 
kati = 85} lbs, Dateh. 

p. 268. 1883, 1 त्वम = 2} katy and hence 1 tampang = 1 kate, 

Mr. Skeat has quoted to me the following data from Newhbold’s Statistical Account of 

Afalacea, Vol. 11. = 
p. 94. 1760, Tin sold at 38 Sp. dollara per éahara = 3 pikul. 
p. 96. 1819, Tin sold at 40 Sp. dollars por १००८२ of 300 kati = 370 Ibs, 
p. 100. ¢. 1830. The tampang weighed 1) to 2 kati, and the kiping or bangka (slab) 
50 to 60 hats: the kati = 1} Ibs. 

Yule's quotation for 1409 (anée, p, 19) shows 60 kat to the Aiping 

From these statements there can be constructed for Malay-land in general the following 
historical table, which migit be indefinitely increased :— 











dollara to th lbs. to the 
kati to the kipiog Pi. Sellers ७ ~ ~ 
Date, No, Date, No. Date. No, 
1409 60 1650 314 1435622 4264 
1650 62} 1660" 30 1650 390 
© From Chinssa ascount of Sumatra in Mucell, Papers, Indo-China, 1., 210 giving a Achara of 320 hati 
taken ~ -4 Paasche ne - 
in 1 that is India waa ld sous (conte) a 10 wroy 8 utatemen ध 19 io + 
{1 ikon Sn dollars t to the bokera, Tavernier aaye that the Dutch had ousted 
from the trade, at what profit Ives, lees freight and charges, can be ssen, when they 
parchased at 82) per Bakara of 42) (89, In Siam in 1676 tin was 45-50 dollara the batara: Anderson, 
Siam in Sirteenth Century, In 1678, if was anid to be 30-32 dollars for cash and 40 for credit: 


24 


‘eit, 
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क Sp. dollars tothe Tha te Ss 
८५ ५ {4 & $ $ 
17709 391 
17758" 31 1775" 405, 419, 476 
1786 64} 1786 32 1786 428 
1813 476 
1819 40 1819 370 
£, 1630 50-60 1830 430-475 
1835'9 476-485 
€. 18607" 374-88) €, 1860 a0 €, 1860 420 
1883 374 1883 30 1883 400 


The forerunner of the modern ratios shown in the last two sets of figures can be 
ascertained thus. The statements of Bowrey, Stevens, Milburn and Kelly all give 8 kiping 
(slabs) to the bedera, from which we get the following information :— 

1675—the dahara = 420 Ibs, and the kiping = 36} kati. 
1775— vw = £76, क =44) + 
16d5— 9] = 485 १ 8 = 454 क 

With this information, and assuming that the kiping mentioned ab the other earlier date 

were eight to the Sahara, the following table can be constructed :— 


1650 694 890 361 

1765 56} 978 35 

1780 643 428 40} 

If then the tin waa paid for by the Dutch in dollara per dahara, the difference between 


the number of kati reckoned to the kiping by agreement and the true number would represent 
the profit made by manipulating the currency, which would in the instances quoted above be 
about 33 per cent. in favour of the Dutch as againat the native chiefs, This argues that the 
true silver monetary ratio between the afi and the képing on a ahora of 375-475 lbs, has 
been in all European times 25 : 1 ४9 40: 1, but the tablea show that the native idea of the 
ratio in tin currency was 50: 1to 60: 1. The old Dutch traders and the commercial 
authorities were thus able to take advantage of native notiona iof currency to profit largely 
when assessing payments for tin weighed out to them in terms of silver money. 








“ From Bowrey's statement, ants, p. 2). 

There wats ratio of 32 dollars to the bvhara some time between 1640 and 17845. 

= Abbé Raynal, quoted by Yule, HobwnJotion, «. v. Calay, sayso—[The Datch in Siam] received in retarn 
ealin (Hn) at 70 Wieres the 100 wight.” Read द्‌ र pilwl; lieve ca franc == | dollar; dahera = 8 pikul of 
14 cot, == त the statement gives 39) dollars the bahara. न Blevens’ Guide to BE. J, Trade, p. 87. 

® From Stevens’ statement, ants, p, 87. Bat on his p. 115 be also makes it 419 Ibs. and p. 127 405 185, both 
at Malaros. 

Milburn, Commerce, 11, p. 291, but possibly be is copying Forrest, Foyage to Mergui Archipelago, 1783 and 
Stevens, Guide to E J. Trade, 1775, jointly with improved information. Forrest gives 3-89 dollars per behara of 
400 1४. = Eolly, Cambist, L., pp. 106, 121, who may be relied on, partly supports Milburn, 

" The last two dates represent respectively the standard for tin currency set up, ante, p. 20, and the moderna 
British standards, and are added for comparison. A local variation is quaintly reported by Kelly, Cambist, 
1, 100, 9, t Malacca :—A kip | Wiping slab) of tin contains 15 अनः | द्रजः] of ॐ tampong. It weighs 374 Iba. 
Duteb troy or # Ibe. 11 on. av: thos giving a dahara of only S254 Ibs. 
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3. 

The information gatherel by Mr. Skeat in the various districts and States of the Malay 
Peninsula affords another important historical deduction. The scales of the tin currency 
prevalent on the Bast Coast, that is, away from European influence until quite recently, 
conformed to the old Dutch scale, showing that that scale was based on the old tin currency 
systems of the Peninsula The scales of the tin currency now prevalent on the West Coast, long 
subject to European influences, conform to the introduced European monetary scale of 1000 cash 


(Portuguese pese) to the dolla, 
25 cash (pese) make 1 kéndéri (silver). 
2 kéndéri ह 1 tali. 
8 tali a 1 dollar of 100 doits (cents). 
400 cash to the dollar. 


The East Coast Malays still reckon on this system, but they make scale 4 Eindéri to the 
tali,!? and vary the number of cash to the Eindéri locally. On this explanation, > comparative 
table of reckoning in the Eastern Malay States can be readily made out from Mr. Bkeat's notes, 
showing the descent of the old Dutch scale. 

: Bast Coast Currency System. 


१८८०५५०५ ron ~ 
Old Dutch 95 45078 
Kelantan 15 480 
is sc 20 640 

See shore 15 ) 480 } 
Teluban present } 12 : 384 \ 

former 10 । 320 | 
Ligeh 10 320 
Trengganu 10 920 
Patalung™ 12 384 


Mr. Skest also quotes in his notes Elinkert, Niewe Maleisch-Nederlandech Woordenboek, 
1893, which gives 9.४. tal, the following seale" of 600 cash to the dollar, thas :— 


75 pitis (cash) make 1 tall. 
4 tal on 1 guilder ( jampal).' 
2 guilder +s L dollar. 
600 cash to the dollar 
The actual origin of the existing European scale of 400 cash to the dollar can be 


ascortained from Marsden’s Sumatra, 1811, pp. 171-2:—‘* Spanish dollars are everywhere! current 
and accounts ate kept in dollars, १४४४ (imaginary प St) ——_——______ accounts are kept in dollars, suku (imaginary quarter dollars) ,7* aad kepeng or copper cash, 
१३ Called kupang in Kelantan, BK. Coast, and synonymonsly ku pang and (न im Nogri Sembilan, W, Const. 
+s arrived at by multiplying the sumber of cash to the bindiri by 32 (4 Mndiri by 6 tals » t Gollar). 
१५ Called pitis and hepang in Patani and Patalung, and tra (stamp) in Seta}: kiping in Kedah. 
छ 25 cash by 16 अम्वा dollar This scale is added for comparison. The British scale ia also worked cat to 
™ Differences stated to be due to changes in the price of tin. 


= Mareden's scale (1811) for Sumatre is 50 cash to the fali: 8 tall to the dollar-#00 cash to the dollar, 
linkert’s scale seems to show the depreciation of cash between 1611 and 1095. 
र» In modern terminology " money of account” 
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of which 400 go to the dollar, Besides these there are silver fanam, single, double and treble (the 
latter called (ग, coined at Madras: 24 Janam or 8 fali being equal ॥0 the Spanish dollar, 
which is alwaya valued in the English Settlements at 5 shillings sterling. Silver rupees (षद) 
have occasionally been struck in Bengal, for the use of the Settlementa on the coast of Sumatra, 
but not 19 sufficient quantities to become a geueral currency, In the year 1786, the Company 
contracted with the late Mr. Houlton of Soho [London] for क copper coinage, the Proportions of 
which I’ was desired to adjust. The aame system, with many improvements suggested by 
Mr. Qharles Wilkins,*! has since been extended to the three Presidencies of Ludin. At Achin, small 
and thin gold and silver coins were formerly strack and still sre current, but | hare not seen any 
ef the picces that bore the appearance of modern coinage, nor am [ aware that this right of 
sovereignty is exercised by any other power in the Island,” 

This statement in Marsden'’s Sumatra shows that in 1811 he was working on the Dutch 
scale, and provides an interesting comparative table with what is nowadays understoal ay “ the olf 
Datch ” scale 








Marsden's Scale Oid Dutch Scale, — 
167 cash make 1 fanam, # cash make 1 duit, 
2 fenam » 1 double fanam, 24 duit + 1 dabbeleje, 
14 double fanam » 1 +भ. 2) १५।१५।६९ # ` 1 छक्र | 
2 tali » 1 जापर. 2 kéndéri ५ 1 tali, 
4 soko » 1 dollar, 2 tali n 1 भत. 
— 4 soku » 1 dollar, 


400 cash to the dollar, = = | 
400 cash to the dollar, 

The statement tends to show that the modern European System of 400 cash to the dollar 
aroae out of the requirements of Europeans in Sumatra in dealing with the Malays, and was imported 
thence to the Malay Peninsula, possibly by Sir Stamford Rafiles about 1819, thongh Apparently 
Marsden was working on notions of money current both in Sumatra and Malacca in bis time. 

There is a curious reference to the ola Dutch Scale" of 400 cents to the dollar in the 
following quotation from Tavornier's Prarele, English ed., 1678, Vol. 1, Pt. 1. p, 6 £., showing 
that it, or something like it, existed long before Marsden’s time:— 

“An Account of the Money of Asia.” 

The money of the King of Cheda and Pera [Kedah and Perak]. This money is of Tin, and 
is coined by the king of Cheda and Pera, He coins no other money than Tin, Some year since 
he found out eeveral Mines, which was a great prejudice to the English, For the Hollanders and 
their merchants boy it, and vend it over all Asia. Formerly the English brought it ont of 
England, and farnished Great part of Asia, where they consumed a vast quantity ; they carried it 
also into all the Territories of the great Mogul, as alao into Persia and Arabia; for all their 
Dishes are of Copper, which they cause to be tinned over every month. Among the meaner gort 
of people, there is littl: to be seen but this Tin-money, and the Shells ealled Cori (cowrey) ; 
Figs. Land 2 are of that great piece of Tin, which Weighs an onnee and a half, and in that Country 
goes for the value of two of our Sous.34 But in regard that Tin is there at 14 Sousa pound, this 
19 not worth shove one Sous and three Deneers. This piece of Tin is only thick in the Sides, the 
middle being as thin as paper. 






पान tamlerol te hem OL १. 6, ४9 60 the transfer of the term or four to the dollar, jo moder: 
“' Librariao of the East India Company 


+ क ed pod de were or pound of 16 ०9. =: 755 gers, Eng. as against the old Eng. Ib. 
= The old Frenoh livre (called also the frane) was divided into 20 seus of 12 deniers ench, so a pow ehiy 
>9 Foglith half penny छः I cent of + dollar. ऋ नो 


tali for half a rupee, 
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Figs. 3.and-4 are त 9 piece that goes at the value of foar Deneers.™ 
Figs. 5 and 6 are three Shells (cowries), whereof they give fifty for the little piece of Tin.” 
Plate marked to face p. 7 of Tavernier's Trare!s. 
The money of the king of Beda [for Chela) aud Pera [Kedah and Perak | 
, (* That great piece of tin which weighs an ounce and a half") 





All that Millies could find of thie coin 200 years later in Paris, when it had become much 
worn, is given below.*? It is an indication of the liberties taken by Tavernier's engraver. 





Tavernier’s statement therefore exhibits an instructive scale. 


50 cowries = 1 little piece (kepeng, pitts, cash). 
3 little pieces (cash) = 1 gon (cent). 
100 sou (cent) = .1 dollar. 





150008 cowries or 300 cash to the dollar. PS ates Ointion or, S00 care to. the Goer = ~ ~ 
" Figs, Sand dof Tavernier's plate how , regularly rointed goin with an Arabio inscription on the reverse. 
1४5 value of 4 deniers shows that if was | sou or cont; १. ¢, it wore kepeny -pitia or oash. Millies, Recherches our 
५ ड र Malaies, p. 182, thinks be can read the date 1041 A. H. on this चरका = A. 7. 1531. 
“' The misfortunes that hare happesed to Tavernicr’s plates of Malay moury at the hands of subgequent 
writors are detailed on p. dof Millies, Recherches sur les Monnaies Malaier, 1871. : 
° Op, cit,, p. 150 and PL इडा. No. 230 
“a This giyes 7500 cowries to the rupee, > fair average somber ; eee ante, Vo). 9 १1. pp. 290 ff. 
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Remembering that this is the report of ॐ French travefler on Malayan currency as under. 
stood in India in the 17th century, one finds in it a clear reference to the old Dutch sealo of 
400 cash to the dollar,*# 

4. 

A transition stage between the two scales of 400 amd 1000 cash to the dollar respectively, 
Perhaps dae to surroundisg influences, appears to be found in the following facts reported from 
the Kinta Walley (ante, p. 96), West Const, and Patani town on the East Const. The Kinta 
Valley scale shows 900 cash to the dollar, Now, in Patani Mr. Skeat tells me that ५ cash" 
were cast in “trees” (potot pitis), and that those with the Raja's stamp on the top were most 
valued ag genuine. Such trees were valued ata indir, 3} cents, or 32 to the dullar (anie, 
p. 1141}. Each cash on the tree was valued at 2 cent or 800 cash to the dollar. This works out to 
25 2ash per tree 

On Plate VIL, will be found = reproduction from the Cambridge Museum of > half pokok pitis 
orcash trea, consisting of 13 cash without the Raja's stamp, Thecash bear date A. H. 1314— 
A. 0, 1896, 

5. 

The alternative term for “cash” in पततु parts is atill peer, Portuguese, Spanisl, 
Italian, ete., for weight,” and used for the low unit of monetary weight, varying in the East 
from abowt 1000 to about 1600 to the dollar; by standard 1000." Frour information gathered 
by Mr. Skeat and other European observers, a table cam be made out showing the effect of 
European commeres and influence on the monetary currency scales of the Poningula. 
The evidence for the West Coast currency system is ag follows :— 

(1), Mr. Skeat's notes for Kedah and Setul, North of Kedah, show 40 cash to the {~+ 
and 32 kimdiri to the dollar = 1980 cash to the dollar.” And Loyan, owen, Ind. Archs- 
pelago, 1851, p. 53, says the same thing: “ The native coin ia the fra, # sovall round piece of tin 
with 3 hole in the centre, of which 160 make a fali, and 8 éalé are worth a ilollar”= 1280 cash to 
the dollar. 

(2). Mr. Laidlaw's information provides the following scales ~ 


Telok Anson. Lower Perak, Kinta Valley. 
634 duit make 1 pénjura 10 duit make 1 pitis™ 10 duit nmake 1 pitia 
ayam?2 ayein 9¶ 97 
2 péajora , 1 piak™ 10 pitis « I gambar®* 5 01639 = 1 gambar 
ayan ayam 
2 pisk » 2 suka 4 gambar न+ 1 suka 4 gambar, 1 anku 
ayam ayom 











™ Other inferences from this valuable Uisisteat be Taste oth ta eee by Tavernior will be fonnd SN 

^ Pere - evis, of which 1000 to 1200 went to the milrei or dollar unit. Hence the ese ot: the Mesias “dag 
The actual 79196 of the त [लत wae alwaya uneertain. 1 o 

| (290 as 4 tra (eaah) to tha duit, 10 duits to the जकन. Milles Recherches sur les Monnaies Malaier 
19 न enon de Fopopts, Wb, 11. $8, who कत tS ina make a Gellar, tins transferring the 
expression fra from “cash” to the bind#ri, 


" This makes the bénddri of this soale half ह Piajure of 34 conte» ‡ dollar Usually the 1 1 6} 


conte = /, dollar, Mr, Skeat quotes Deore, Dereripticea Diet, of Britios Malfepa, [ए B04 ar. fall 

troct] fafien!930 ong ६० the dollar. \ v4, TOA, १,१ tals, who hae 160 
= A coin, “oash with the ook,” called aleo kiping ane ५४६६, 
" Or tali, ” 


= Ordinarily 4५६ meane aaah, 400 to the dollar» here it in 10 te-thedottas” 
% Tia ingot in the form of 9 sock: the amall “* gook = ingot = 1 pinjuru, 14 to the dollar 
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| ष्ण van? 1 jampel 2 suka make ] jampal 2 anka make 1 jampal 
Rel: 2 भ्‌ + { doll 2 jampal , 1 dollar 2 jampal , 1 dollar 


1000 doit ayam (cash)to 1500 duit syam to the "800 duit yam to 
| ‘thee dallar: ब ul = to the 


2 suku make 


tiered r. dollar 
(3). Maxwell, Man, of the Malay Language, 1882, p. 142, givea the following scale for Perak: 
36 duit syam"’ (copper) make 1 wang (silver)™ 
7 wang 1 suka 
4 suka a 1 dollar 


1008 cash to the dollar. 
(4). Wilson, Documenta of the Burmeve War, 1827, App. 26, p. 61, says:— “The tical” 
and tin pice were the carrency in Tavai and Mergui, but the former has been superseded by the 
rupee. “The rates for the rupee and pice may be expected to vary, but the following was in use at 


नी pice make 1 large one or kebean, 
` 88 kebean ‘a 1 Spanish dollar. 


ran 1056 pice (cash) to the dollar. 

| Sone. pice” here means cash, the Anglo-Indian term, pice (paisa), being then commonly 
used on the Coast, from the “ pice” coined by the E. I. Company at Penang in tin for the use of 
the Malay Settlements, Acbean is obviously Kaping, used as an alternative for pifts, in the same 
sense as Mr, Laidlaw's informant used that term for # Dotch doit or cent 

There is also further instructive proof of the interdependence of the native and 

European money al! down the Goast, Chalmers, /fist, of Currency in Brit, Colonies, 
p. 382 ff., says that in 1287 the E. I. Company commenced a coinage in Penang,! which the Indian 
authorities proved very tenacious in retaining a5 long a* they had control of the Straits Settlements 
upto 1867. This coinage consisted in the days of Wilson of half and quarier rupees and copper 
ceota, half and quarter cents, and tin “pice” of the value of acent. The ropee was the 
equivalent of the Duteh guilder, and 80 it was half a dollar, ‘This means that they coined o the 
scale of 400 cash to the dollar. It is obvious, therefore, that Wilson's tebean referred to the 
E. 1. Co.'s tin pice or cont, and his small * pice" are cash at 1200 to the dollar, His other 
statements of 88 and 77}'s kebdean, i. €, 1056 and 930 cash to the dollar, merely represent the 
discounts the local native merchants or money-changers tried to get as their profit by manipulating 
धक = _ -----------------------त्स् currency. | 
| ‘The difference here showa the difference in the valne of tin on the coast and pyrcountry in Porak. 

न Called in Salangor, duit jagoh. Jay. 1290, a cok. 

™ Chalmers, Hist, of Currency in Brit, Colonies, 1599, p. 883, quotes in a footnote s letter from Maxwell, “The 
wang waa a NetherlandsIndian stijoer od duit, andthe wang doharu was the European atiwver = Sdud, Twenty-two 
yearn ago (say 1870), when I was Magistrate of Malacca, I often heard the expression, wang baharu, nacd to signify 
= conte of a dollar, though there was 50 corresponding cou. This ia almilar to the use of the word bapang (५५ 
pang) in Penang, This expression is still in use.” 

तन Binmose silver coin, representing the old Indian tankha, whence came alec the ropee 

19 ‘This iso point that the student should alwaye bear in mind whea appraising & traveller's or * sutherity's"" 
statement: «. g., Bowrey, loc. cit., pute the pafah ai $d. Eng. = 60 Sp dollars to the batara, Bat 7. 194 he says 
tin waa reckoned at 29 dollars to the hahara “ready moneys,” i, «,, for immediate delivery, but 40 dollars the bahora 
“gpon track,” é, ¢., for future delivery. | 

॥ Dr, Hanitech, J.2.A.S8. Straite Branch,. No, 39, P. 199, shows भा pics from Peoang minted by the E, 1. 
half rupees in «ilver, atuivers and half stuivers, १०४४ in copper and duita in lead, $ by the E. 1. Co. for 
Malacca in the years 1511-1516. 

19 See para. neat but one below. 
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Through all this, the infilaence of the E. I. Co.'s coinage for the Straits Settlements can be 
perceived, It had another curious effect along the = The money the QOompany established 
was on the Indian scale of rapees of 16 annas of 12 pie, १.९. 192 pie to the वणल, Between 
1786 and 1825, Malacca had an alternating history as ठ possession of the Dutch and British. It 
was restored to the Dutch in 1818 and finally handed over to the E. I. Co in 1825, when 
Kelly (Caméist, 1935, I., p. 108) reports that ' accounts are kept in rix dollars of 9 schilling or 
48 gtiver; this is subdivided into 4 चनः, = Now this statement makes 192 doit to the dollar of 
account. That is, the local people managed to make their accounts conform to the new money by 
the simple process of doubling its value on paper, and thus to stick to the old ideas and scale of 
400 cash to the dollar, at a discount. 

We have also an echo of this in the actual coinages. Dr, Hanitsch, op. cit., p- 197, quotes 
specimens of « copper coin struck in Batavia with the Dutch 12. I. Co.'s coins and dated 1802 and 
1815-24. One of them (and perhaps two) was issued during the British occupation of Jara 
(1811-16), These coins bear the figures 7, and 5, showing that they were J, of something 
and 5 of something else. The figures कृद no doubt referred to the 16 annasin the rupee, which 
make the coin equal to 5 “pice” (kiping), This gives 80 pice to the rapee, though in point of 
fact, as the text shows, kiping ran at that time 40 to the Madras rupee or half dollar. It wonld 
appear, therefore, on this argument, that the value of the money wae doubled in the coinage as 
well as on paper, in ‘order to stick to the old ideas, This was the fact, because the coins in 
question were for currency in Achin as kupang or 5 duit (keping) pieces. The Achin kwpang was 
at that date yy of 5 pardag or dollar of 42. 8 d., i. र double of a ropeeof 24,4 त. All this means 
that the familiar Indian coinage was adapted to the habits of Sumatra by doubling the value of the 
denominations, the anna or yy rupee being exactly half the Achin kupang or तुपु dollar,® 

ow the rate of &8 kiping to the dollar became fixed ig brooght out in an interesting manner 
(op. eit., p. 56), thus. Wilson saya, quoting the Government Gazetée,2 March 1826: “The Tarai 
{ Tavoy) miner smelts the ore. immediately on his return to town (from the tin mines), and coins 
those sorts of pice (cash) which are current in the bazaar. Of these 15463, make one piknl of 
Pinang—allow 1] for wastage—so that, if the average price of the tin of the Const be 20 Sp, dollars 
per pikul, we shall have 98} pices current for the value of one sicea rupee,* which is very nearly 
what it was once valued at in Tavai, wiz., 40 pices, The establiched Tate at present is 44 pices for 
one rupee, whether at Madras or sicca (i.e, Bengal standard), although the buzaar people only 
give 40 pices for a Madras rupee, if allowed their option; 44 pices for a Madras rupee seems to be 
above the intringic value of the metal (in terms of the rupee),* 

There is, therefore, here an exceedingly interesting proof of the spread of the tin currency 
along the Western Coast of the Malay Poninsnla and its consistency and persistence over the whole 
country, 28 Mr. Laidlaw’s information gives 80 kiping to the dollar inc. 1860 and Wilsow’s 
£8 kiping in 1996, ॑ 

Ser proof, see Apes VE For proof, see Appendix VI. 
न tof ey Bk Gen अ 
* 19. 774 cash to the dollar at 2 rupees ऋ to a ratio of tia | eat lean’ 
न. Wise 
Pre अ ark निय ‘Oriental Commerce, 1818, Vol. 7, p. 300, baa a statement whiob makes the aie 
They hay the [2 mined on the island, being 2409९68 of tin, nearly the nize of an English pansy 
of ४ र ० sé BP ere dah pants ध fate on the other; 100 of them ought to contain 4 cactia 
Cambisf, 1635, Vol LgpMK | Ot tS Selangor alternatively }: 1 according to Kelly, 
niles oo instance of the परत्यक of referring all mercantile tatementa of value to o 
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(5)- Mr. Skeat hasa note (showing the 5६०4 of European inflaence Eastwards) that the 
old Singora (E. Coast) currency was reckoned 10 cash to the 10 kiping piece, 100 cash to the 
kindéri, $2 kind2ri to the dollar: $200 cash to the dollar. This scale is clearly that given by 
Mr, Laidlaw for Perak in 1560: 10 cash=10 pifis=1 kindéri (pényurw), but 16 kindirs to the 
dollar. The Singora ratio of “cash” to the dollar was stated to depend on the quantity of Dutch 
cash in the country from time to time.* 

The accuracy of this statement is attested by some remarks in Raffles’ Java, 1830, Vol. IT., 
App., note to p. 11, and pp, clxi, clxti (table), from which a scale can be made ont thas :— 


200 pichis (cash) make 1 dubbeltje or wang. 
२4 wang = 1 dollar, 
4800 pichis to the dollar 


पिच्छा observations also show the great fluctuation of various dollars in terms of piclrs ; 
९. a., he rates the Sp. dollar at 28 wang=5600 pichis to the dollar, and the rixdollar (of account) 
at o discount of 8% off the ordinary dollar, giving 4500 pichis to the dollar 

Something of the same kind must have always been going on in the countries East of India. 
Under date, 1567, Caesar Frederick (Hakluyt, Macleliose ed., Vol. ४. 481 : Purchas, Maclehose 
ली. X 131) ssys:—"The current money that is in this city [Pegu] and throughout all this 
kingdom is called Gauss or Gansa, which is made of Copper and 1696 . = = with this 
money Ganga, you may bay gold or silver, Rabies or muske and other things. For there is no 
other money current among them, and Golde, silver and other marchandize are at one time deare: 
than another, as all things be, This Ganza goeth by weight of Byze [pla.], and this name of 
Byza goeth for ye accompt of the weight, and commonly a Byza of > Ganza is worth (after our 
accompt) halfe a duoat [dollar] litle more or lesse : and albeit that gold and silver is more or lesse 
in price, yet the Byza never changeth. Every Byza maketh a hundredth Ganza of weight, 
and so the number of the money is the Byza.” “Byza’’ (१188) is here clearly half a dollar.* 

Oo his returnfrom Pegu to India (ए, 437), Caesar Frederick landed at the Island of Sondipa 
(Sandwip) near Chittagong, and took in provisions, buying, as he was told at an exorbitant rate, 
“ great fat hennes for a Bixze apiece, which is at the most a pennie;" 8, ९,, 9 visa weight of some 
coin or currency (perhaps cowries) was worth a penny sccording to Caesar Frederick's translator, or 
gay ,; to yi of the “byza” of Pega. ; 

Ralph Fitch, who was im Pegu in ८ 1585 (Hiekluy!, Moclehose ed., V.492: Purchas, 
Maclehose ed., X. 192: RalpA Fiech, ed. Ryley, 1694, p. 166), says, while using terms which are 
suspiciously the same as Qaesar Frederick's, that “ commonly this biza sfter our account {= worth 
about half 8 crowne or something less:" i. €, the “biza” was half a dollar of account usually 
taken formerly at fite shillings English.’ Therefore, Caesar Frederick's “bizze" at Sondiva 
was ~) of the “byza” of Pega. All this supplies an alternative scale :— 








` 9 For reasone for the depreciation of “cash” from ime to time, gee ante, Vol ++, pp. 22 f. 
इ The fa was half > vies and to this day fifi in broker's slang means an gight-anna piece or half rupee 
(oz quarter dollar). ve 
t Acentury later than Cacear Frederick's day, the value of bell-metal in Burma bad gone down 50 +: at 
any tate temporarily, for Mr, Wilbam Foster has given me the following qaotations from contemporary MS. 
documents, The Presidect and Council at Surat, wrote to the E. 1. Co. 85 Jan. 1050 (0. C. Dup, 2147):— 
They enclosed certain asconunts rilating to the recent Pegu Voyage “ which acconnts being kept in viste [vise] of 
gence [bell-metal], you may please to take notice (if ध abould not be ao exprest in the agoounta) that eant 
vist (vies) is nearest Ld starling * That is, the price of yoll-motal had fallen from 2, Gd. to 19, ज, per vith 
between 15%) and 169, a statement supported by the णज of Bapgermano shout 170 (infra. p, 122, १» 4.5), 
On the 11 Feb. 1649. Thomas Breton and William Potter, E. 1. Co.'s servants. rote from Peyu to Fort 5+, 
George :—"* Suoh ia the craclty of these people that, seeing us in necessity of a boat. (they i will not be hired to 
tarnish wa for less thon S00 usest Iviest, for vin] Taking thon the risa at Is. 4d. or thereabouts, the price 
demanded fer 3 cargo-boat waa some 275 04", which would not be unlikley at that time. 
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24 cash make 1 ganza, 30 cash make 1 ganza, 

100 ganze un 1 0१28. 100 ganza 4 1 brza, 

2 byza le 1 dueat (dollar). 2 byza 1 ducat, 
4800 cash to the dollar. 6000 cash to the doilar, 


Agaio, William Barrett, Consul at Aleppo, writing in 1564, the last year of his life, on money 
and measares in the East, says (Hakluyt, Maclebose ed., VI. 21 1.) of Malacca :—* For the 
marchandise bought and sold in the citie they reckon at so much tha barre, which barre is of idivers 
sorts, great and small, according to the ancient castome of the said citie and diversitie of the 
goods . = = The measures of Malacca are as the weasuresof Goa . . , For the money of 
Malacea, the least money current is of tinne stamped with the armes of Portogall and 12 of these 
make 3 Chazza, The Chazza is aleo of tinne with the eaid armes, ood 2 of these make a challaine, 
The Challaine is of tinne with the इत्‌ armea and 400 of these make a tanga of Gos good money, 
but not stamped in Malacea. There is also a sort of silver money, which they call Patachines 
[rixdollar or dollar of account}, and is worth 6 tangas of good money, which is 360 reyes, There 
is also a kind of money called crusado stamped with the armes of Portogall and is worth 6 tangas 
good money . . . ‘The rials of 8 they call Pardaos de Reales [dollar] and are worth 7 tanges 
of good money* (420 reyes).” 

Read ehazza=caixa=cash ; challaine—calaim—calin— kalang (tin coin)=Aiping; and this 
statement supplies the following table :— 

12 small cash make 1 taal 


2 cash a 1 képing 
40 képing र 1 tanga 
7 tanga ५ 1 dollar 


6720 cash to the dollar (For 6400). 
Oo the information above detailed, the following table of cash to the dollar can be made 
out:— 


West Coast Currency System. 

Old Dutch* 629 pese by 16 kindéri! = 1000 cash to the dollar 
Kedah 40 tm by ॐ , = 1989 

Setal #0 pits by 32 ,, = 1280 

Denys’ Deeg, 40 tra by 32 a = 1280 

Telok Anson 62; doit by 16 pénjura’® = 1000 

ayam 

Lower Perak 100 a oY 181 = 1600 

Kinta Valley 50 ,, by 16 > = 500 

Maxwell, Man. 86 » छित 28 wang = 1008 


Tavoy and Mergai 12 एह ण 88 kiping’® = 1905611 
Old Singora 100 = by 32 kénduri = 3900 
The origin of the system of 1000 cash or thereabouts to the dollar can be traced even 
more satisfactorily than that of 400 cash to the’ dollar. EE a fo He dollar, “Denys, Descriptive Dict, of Briich Descriptive Dict, of British 
* This statement is interesting as making Albequerque's ermad = 6/7 dollar, and the Goa pardas in the 16th 
tentury to equal a dollar. Taking the Goa (anga (nominally a tanta, i. ¢, rapeo or tickal) as the real upper unit of 


fon money, then the ré@arkable likeness of Barrett's statement in 1554 to Wileon's (ante, P. 105) > 1896 comes ont, 
* Shown here for comparison. 


21४ la really that of 8 fali to the dollar, with kind@ricxpinjuru, and reckoned 2 or 4 to the tal, 
1290, 
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Malaya, अ, ६, money, states that Castanheda, Vol. त, says:—As there was no money in Malacca 
except that of the Moors, the Governor-General (Albuquerque) ordered (1510) some to be coined, 
not only that he might extinguish the Moorish coin,!? but'also in order that a coin might be strock 
with the stamp and arms of his royal master. Also, taking on this subject the opinion of the 
(rentile Chins'? and other honorable men, dwellers in the city (of Malacca), he commanded forthwith 
that a tin coinage should be strock. Of the one amall coin called catra (cash) he ordered two to be 
made into one, to which he gave the name dinfeiro, Ho strack another coin, which he named 
soldo, consisting of 10 dinheirc, and a third which he called the Sastardo, consisting of 10 soldo, 
As there existed no coin of gold or of silver, for the merchants made their sales and purchases by 
weighing the precions metals, the Governor-General resolved, with the adyice of the persons 
abovementioned, to coin gold and silver money, To the gold coin he gare the name of catholice, 
and it weighed 1000 reas, and to the silver that of malague, Both were of the purest metal that 
could be smelted." 

From this statement it can be deduced that the catholico and malaque represented the milrei or 
dollar of 1000 reis in gold and silver respectively, and that the ca‘xa or cash equalled the reis 
We can further construct a table which shows the relationship of the modern dollar and its parts 
to the Portuguese coinage in the Malay Peninsula, which’ wag obviously based on the coinage 
invented by the Chinese to suit their commarcial dealings with the Malays. 

Albuquerque's Portuguese Coinage. 


2 caixa (cash) make 1 dinheiro 
10 dinheiro a 1 soldo 
10 soldo = 1 bastardo 
bastard { 1 दः ne (silver, 416 (त, ` 
णाप भ 1 ९५६०115 (gold, 26 अ 
1000 cash to the dollar. 
Therefore :-— 
ts of 
Cash the Kritish 
dollar, 
cara 1 1/10 
dinheiro 5 1/5 
80110 20 . 
bastardo 200 20 
malaque!5a 1000 100 


O°S Madey tin र de Tale Ge CCU Solan co hn Malay tin money was found by Pyrard de Laval (Hak, Soc, ed. of Foyage, p. 235) im the Maldives in 1609 
and acoording ४2 his editor, Gray, it existed before the days of the Portuguese, Under the names of caleim and 
calin (kalang, tin) the coins were worth 100 oash or half ona of Albuqnerqoe’s bratardo (eee below). 

19 Cheling, Kaling, Kling, that is Tri-Kalingn, Tolings ; Hindus from the Coromandel Constof India. These 
Hindus were ot fret ordinarily known to Eoropeans as Gentiles, Genius, through Portuguese, gentio, a heathen. 
Bee ante, Vol. उड, p. #50. 

 Bireh, Commentaries of dlbwquerque, Hak. Soc., Vol. IL, pp, 128 #f.; IIT.. p- 41, gives an account of 
Albuquerque's coinage in Goa in 1510, and in Vol III, Pp. 155 9, there ia an olaborate account of his colnage 
at Malgcos in 1511. See also Hanitech, J. 2. 4. 8,5. B.. No, 30, Collection of Coins from Molacea, Sicgapore, 
1903, p. 13 ॥ + Hameer's Portuguese in India. Vol. 1., p, 230, 

 Assoming the ratio of gold to silver to be 1; 14. 

_ Ma Birch, op. cit,, vol. TIT, ¢. 1400,, makes out tables of Albuqgprque's coinage which are not quite the same as 
mine, but I think be has misinterpreted the tert. In the (थमनम (वाता, malagee appears ag malaquex, Dr, Hanitech 
op. cu., loc, crt,, shows some coins in the Raffies* Muacum, Singapore, which are probably of Albuquerque's minting. 
In op, cif, No. 44, pp. 219, he shows some Portuguese imitation of Mal iy tin ingots cast by Albuquerque or soou 
after his time (see ane, 0. 92), which. weighed 5171, 6124 and 6944 gra They represent in fact Albuquerque's 
écstardo, or 4 dollar, -Dr. Hanttech also shows, op, दद. loc, cif, two smaller comtemporary tin coins found in Malacca 
at the same time, inscribed mostra (a) sper unica, and bearing the same cross and globe. These weigh 614 gre, 
atc. gy of the large ovina, and are therefore Albuquerque's soldo or ry Sartardy, 
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How the “ gentile China and honorable dwellera in the City of Malacca” were guided in their 
advice to Albuquerque in 1510, when he desire] to reduce the local currency to Portoguese money 
may be gauged by » Chinese account of Java in 1416 14 :— `" Their weights are as follows :— 
a kati (kin) has 20 taale (liang), a tae! 16 cA'ten ond a ch'ten 4 hodang," 
This statement supplies ७ table :— 





4 kobang (kupang)!? make 1 सभटा 
16 ch’ien ५ 1 tahil 
20 १५४7 ह 1 kati 


1280 पषण to the kati (of tin). 

If then the ratio of silrer to tin be taken at its most constant rate 1 : 10 and it be assumed 
that the Chiness denominations hate remained unaltered,'? ten the kupang, 1/10th of the silver 
dollar, is reduce] in valoe to a ६९१६, and the following table for the silver unit results -— 

128 kiping, pitisoreash'®? = 1 kupang 
10 kupang = 1 फाल (dollar) 
1280 cash to the silver dollar unit, 
This Albuquerque converted into 1000 cash to the काल, | 

The whole story is curiously confirmed by another Chinese account of Java dated 15180 -— 
“The rel bairel barbarians [Datch and English] have come ta Hakang [Ohinese name for 
Bantam] and have established ४ magazine on te eastern side of the great river, the Franks 
[Portuguese] have done the same on the western side ; and these foreigners arrive every year, In 
trading they use silver money, but the natives use leaden coins [cash]; 1040 of them form a 
airing aod ten strings make a bundle, One bundle of leaden coins is said t» be equivalent to one 
etring of silver money.” Clearly, the leaden coins were cach and the st:ing of silver money was 
the dollar, one of which could purchase tea “strings,” or ‘one bundle” or kati of tin,2! 

The general inference t> be drawn from Mareden's and Castinheda's statements is that 
historically the scale of 40) cents to the dollar arose out of Dutch and British dealings directly 
with the Malays through their tin currency, and the scale of 1000 cents to the dollar ont of 
Portaguese deslings wit’: the Malays through the t'n money of the Chinese.2? 


18 Miscell, Papers relating to Iado-China, Zod Ser, I, 177. 

8 The criginal Chinese charsoters are rendered अकषत in the translation, But for the confusion between the 
Japaneses kobang and the Malay kupang, see ante, Vol. EXVIL., pp, 229 if. 

1 This is a fact; ace op. cié., loc. cil, 

Cash were commonly used in the Malay Archipelago in the 14th oentary: see ep. cit., pp. 215, 209, 248 Bot 
+ of the Sung Dynasty (960-1279) reports that there were no copper cash in Malay-land then ; op. cit. 
p. 187. 

Op, ९14 ., p. 189, 

१ Vaseo da Gama in 1408 reporting on the Countries beyond Calicut by hearsay (Hak, Soc. ed, of First Feyage, 
ए. 109), says,“ There 39 9155 = = = much tin, of which they coin money: bat this money is heavy and of little 
value, 2 frarila, being worth only i erusado.” Frazil, farcel, fersala, is an Arabio weight of ¢ ॐ Iba: the old 
8 képing=) bahara, this gives a buhard of 490 Ibe, or more (see ante, pp. 09-100) but the eilvor valoe works out at 
only ¢. 9) dollars to the bakars, or about 1/10 of the probeble trus ratio, The editor, E.G, Ravenstein, has» 
note: “The frags was equal to 10°5i kilo.; the bakor waa 21022 hilo.; the crusado was a silver coin and was 
valued af 360 reia (Ss. 5.) 7" Ip giving Mr. Ravenstein this information bis Calicut correspondent seems to hare 
mized up the gold and silver Portagoess standards, the terminology of which is nearly identical 

* The Fortaguose early carried Albuquerque's coinage to India, where it still remained in Bombay in an 
imatroctive manner up to the end of the 16th century at any rate: witness Stevens, Guide to E. J. Trade, 1775, 
p- 124. "* Bombay, Accounts are kept here in Rupees, Quarters and Rass: 190 Eaesare 1 Quarter: 400 Hares are 
l-ropee (i. «., 800 Rees] dollar). Besides these Eues, which are made of lead with « stamp on them, there is » 
small coin made of tutenay | spelter,! called a pir, of which 80 are equal to a rupee," (‘The modern pie go 192 to the 
rupee |. 
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Iv. 
Analogies and Developments, 
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Tho Oriental influences, which induced the early Dutch bants, Marsden for the 
British Government, Albaquerque for the Portuguese, and indee the Malays themselves, to adopt 
respectively the sums of 400 and 1000 (to represent 1290) cash to the dollar, may be arrived at 
from an examination of the following quotations from an obscure official book, which thus beoomes 
of the first importance for the present purpose. Brown, Siatistical Account of the Natire State 
of Manipur, p, 89, saya:—“the only coin proper to the country is of bell-metal and small in size, 
weighing about 16 gre, This is coined by the Raja as required, goods and money being taken 
in exchange. The metal is obtainel chiefly from Barma and consists of old gongs, ete. Some of it 
is also procured from the British provinces = = = The word ariisstrack omit. . . + The 
market value of the sel, as it is called, varies. When rupees are pleatiful, then sel are cheap, 
when scarce, the opposite. The present (1873) valve of the coin is 424 to one British or Barmese 
rupee, and its usual variation is said to be from 420 to 450." 

Manipur is a Native State between Burma and Assam, which, in re'erence to Malay-lend, is 

beyond ” Burma, and it will be seea from the foregoing statement that the bell-motal (brass and 
tin) money of that couniry is 800 to 1000 to the dollar of two rupec:, thus showing the 
exi-tence of a sytiem of reckoning money analogous to that of the Malays for 1 koning cash to 
the dollar. 

An exhaustive eoquiry™s into the difficult and instructive question of the Manipuri monetary 
system shows that it was basel on reskoning 400 se! to the rupee, in correspondence with the very 
ancient Indian system of 400 dam t» te jalala adoptel by te Emperor Akbar for hia gol, 
coinage, that the jalala equallel in weight the tole, the rnpee or balf-dollar weight, and that the 
Nepalese reckonel 400 dam t) the takka (=tola) or rupee, These figures inevitably recall the 
400 pifis or cash to the dollar of Malay-land. 

The enquiry also shows that the 400 si to the rupee of Manipur were reckoned by 
nomenclature as 5000 cowries,™ that the setandcrd scale for reckoning cowries was 400 to the 
anna or 1/16 rapee (= 6400 cowries to the ropes), that the sel of Manipur was the Indian dam of 
Akbar's time (16th century) and of modern Nepal, and that the origin of the Manipuri scale was 
directly due to the system of reckoning oowries. Thus, Manipari se! are reckoned for 
purposes of account by fours, exactly as cowries are reskonel by the ganda or quartet, ié.<., 
by sete of four, The process was the practical and handy one of separating the cowries four at 8 
time from the heap with a finger or stick and counting verbally®* the quartets thus separate. 

In thie method of Indian rezkoning, certain sams constantly recur, 400, 640, 1280, 5000 se] 
and cowries going to certain units of account, and the cowries themselves to certain units in 
multiples of 400, as 800, 1600, 3200, 4800, 6400, 7200. The foregoing pages show that these 
very figures recar over and over again in reckoning cash ६३ the dollar of account and other units, 

There are thug presented to os here the two concurrent facts, that the standard Malay 
scales of cash to the dollar existed very long ago in India and have been preserved 
thore in different places to the present day, and that these scales were directly 

That is, of the coinage of King Mindon minted at Caloutta, 

a Ante, Vol. TXVL., p, 290 #., and Vol. XXXII, p. 169 2 

™ That is, the people though using sel still count them im terms of sowries, Precisely the same thing has 
| in Kashmir where the terms for reckoning money still represent those for reckoning eowries: 4000 (for 


#096) cowries tothe rupees. Stein, Votes on the Monetary System of Ancient Kashmir, 1800, pp. 36, 38-40, 
™ The process can be seep to this day im the fantas gambling with cowrica at Macao in China. 
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connected with those for counting cowries, The inference therefore is that, whatever the 
method of reckoning may have been whe. cash were first introducei to the Malays by the Chinese, 
the Malay scales for counting such 9 small deaomination as the cash had, in the course of centuries 
of commerce, come ta be based ०7. those for counting cowries in India; jast as they adoptel the 
Indian nomenclatare for the enrreacy and money.** The cash we-e presumably treated in the 
same way 95 cowries for reckoning, 7. ¢., they were separatel from the heaps four at a time before 

The Malays, the old Dutch merchants, Mareden and Albaquerqne were in fact, thongh 
probably unconsciously, utilising the general Indian and locally commonly recognised system of 
counting cowrles, and treating cash 85 metal cowries, in adopting scales for currency and monetary 
purposes in the Malay peninsulas. | 

2 

How far afield from Malay-land the ideas that have led to the connting Bf 400 cash to the 
dollar in modern times had spread in ancient days westward from India may be ६८८५ in the 
following importint passage from Ramuai, Delle Navigationie Vieggi, Vol. IL., 11, 158b, 1606,27 
quoting Herberstein, 1559:—The old Muscovite money is not round, but oblong or 
egg-shapel and is callel denga . = . ह denga make an altin; 20 a grifaa; 100 8 poltina 
and 2008 ruble.” Grifaa is the modern griena of the Russian currency: denga™ is a direct 
descendant of tenka,™ the anciest Indian weight and coin. The sbove quotation supplies a scale, 
which wits quite extraordinary completeness corresponds to the existing Malay scale of 400 cash to 
the dollar, 


Russian Malay 
ecale. 80818. 
im । 
toro 
of 
oe n he of ts 
ta te 
dollar dollar 
1 denga | 4 ‡ sen 
(eash) 
6 3518 make 1 alt'n 1} 4 4 quarter make 1 sen 
sen 
9 altin ह 1 grifoe ॐ > ॐ sen - 1 boaya 
5 grifna » 1 poltina 2h 25 5 boaya " 1 suko 
2 poltios ४ 1 ruble 50 909 2 प्रत ह 1 jampal 
(1101710 (Tupes 
or balf- or hal 
| dollar) dollar) 
[2 ruble क 1 वनान्य] 100 100 2 jampal 1 dollar 
404) denga (cash) to the dollar 400 cash to the dollar 





= ष्वर्यः See amir, Val, अप्रा, Pp: 46 १ 
ष Quoted in English by Yule, ०५८२०५७१, 9, ए, Tangs, 

™ Plural, dengy. 

“Just as ore the modern dinga of Burma, and (through the alternative form faka) the tikal of Siam. Bee 
ante, Vol. XXVI., pp. डव, 250 £ Mr. Blagden telle me that ic old Talaing inscriptions ike! is found in the 
form of daker (for datel}. 
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Another quotation derived from Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 3, r. kopel, gives a history for thia 
currency of Russia curiously analogous to that in Malay-land. Yule quotss Chaudowr, Apercu 
sur les Monnaies Rusrss:—“1t was on this that the Grand Duchess Helena, mother of Ivan 
Vassilievitch, and regent in his minority, ordered in 2635, that these dengui should be melted 
down and new ones struck, at the rate of 300 dengui or 3 roubles of Moscow ) la grivenka in 
kopek . = = From that time accounts continued to be kept in rouble, kopek and dengui.” The 
kopek ia the hundredth part of a rowSle and therefore half 8 cent, or 200 to the dollar, or 2 dengy, 
which commences the scale of 400 to the dollar even more closely in the Malay style than the scale 
just shown :—2 quarter cents (denga)=one half cent and so on, The story 18 carrie! on into 
modern times” with an illuminating double scale, ag in India and the Far Fast one of account 
in kopek, 100 to the rouble, with halves (denushka) and quarters (polushka), 800 (cash: polushka) 
ty the dollar; the other with 10 grieren (also writies grievener) and 334 altin to the rouble of 
money, or in other words with 9 survival in terminology of the old scale of 400 cash to the dollar. 
5] 

The analogy between the European and Oriental scales does not rest kere, and asa matter of 
fact the alternative seale of 1000-1280 cash to the upper unit found in Malay-land must 
have been quite familiar to both the Portuguese and Dutch traders to the Malay 
Archipelago, as in tiore time: exectly similar relations provailel in their own reapestive 
countries Thos, in Portugal itself the old scale ran then ६31 


20 reis make 1 vintem, 
> vintem a 1 teston. 
+ teston 4 1 (old) crasado, 
24 हा ml 1 milrei, 


10090 reis t) the milrei (dollar). 
Whilst the actual figure of 1280 to the dollar anit or its half, 640 (exactly as in Malay-land) 
was then found in Germany. Thos? :— 


(Liege, then in Germany). Vienna. 

4 pleniog mike 1 Jiard 2 heller make 1 pfening 

4 [कत्त + 1 stiver ॐ pfening भौ 1 groschel 

10 ativer न 1 eiealin 1} groschel -- 1 kreutzer 

2 escalin १ 1 florin 3 krentzer He 1 groschen 

4 florin ¢ 1 १६०0 (dollar) 2) groschen ४ 1 achilling 
a 94 schilling * 1 rixgulden 
1280 pflening to the dollar. 2 rixgulden _,, 1 rixdollar 


640 heller to ths dollar, 





ना कणु aR कव्व वम मका 6 ee ee 


> That this was the fact, so far as the Portoguess were concerned, is proved beyond doubt by the following 
quotation from the Commentaries of Albuquerque, Vol, III, pp. १1, Hak, Soc., Ed.:—“ This King Xaquendarza 
[Sikandar Shab of Malacca)... = desired to seo the King of China... . so bo sof out from Malacs, taking with 
bim o present forthe King of China... . became hie vassal... , and obtained permission to coin amall money 
of pewter, which money be ordered to be made as soon as he reached Malaca ; aod to it be gave the name of caiges, 
which ore like our ceitifs, and « hundred of them go to the ca/aim, and each calaim was worth, sccording to the 
appointed law, eleven reisand fourceitile, Silrerand gold was not made into money, but only used by way of 
merchandise,” From this statement we get the faot that the Muliy cash was recognised by the Portugues as 
analogous to their own evitil, an obsolete coin, which Birch shows, in a note to p, 78, ran 6 or 7 (the above quotation 
makes itc, 29) to the rei, or 6000 to 7000 to the ailver dollar. Albuquerque's story gives incidentally traditional 
date for the introduction of sash into Malay-lond, as Sikandar Shah visited China in 1411, (ep. eft, p Sin, 2 Yuls, 
Mereo Pole, Zod Ed., pp. 263 ff). 

4 Kelly, Unirersal Caméist, I, 230, 

9१ Op, cit., FP- 209, 243. 
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The double of the 400 cash to the dollar eca's ¡8 to be eeen in ‘thet of the old Dutch scales.™ 


15 plening make 1 stiter 
ॐ stiver mut 1 guilder 


800 plening to the dollar. 
The general European scale, on which the above and very many others in the western 
countries are based, [5 that established by Charlemagne so lorg ago as the 7th century A, 1D.% 


12 denarii make 1 solidus 
20 solidi + 1 libra (pound) 


240 denarii to the libra. 


This ea’e gave rise to others which spread over Europe and especially to ihe Latin countries 
and were in force up to tke 1841 and 191) centuries. This scale works ont to 960. denarii to the 
dollar, because the liéra under various forms stood constant through the centuries at about 
a quarter of a dollar, Thos :—™ ; 


France Italy | Spain 
12 deniers denari dineros 
20 sols (sous) suldi sucldos paste 1 dollar. 
4 livres lire libras 


960 deniers, etc., to the dollar, 
To show the close connection between the German snd Latin ideas on monetary scales, there 
wea > Vienna scale for money giving 960 heller to the rixdollar (Kelly, op. त, p. 348) 
In old Germany there was a scale that worked out on two lines of division to 288 pfening® to 
the rixdellar, which by multiplying by both 4 and 5, as the Dutch did in the Mslay Peninsula, has 
lel to instructive ecales for the present purpose ; *7 


Old Copenhagen Old Hamburg 
4 plening make 1 witte 2 pining make 1 dreyling 
13 witte 5 1 fyrke 3 dreyling ¢ 1 grote 
= fyrke 7 1 skilling 19 grote ५ 1 shilling 
16 askilling क 1 mark 8 shilling = 1 rixdollar 
1} mark i 1 ort 3} rixdollar रं 1 pound 
4 ort “4 1 rixdollar 


1152 pfening to the dollar, 1440 pfeaing to the pound (Flemish), 

There were other connected scales in Europe most reminiscent of those in the Malay 
Peninsula, For instance in Poland there were two—one double of the other—in different 
divisions of the country, of 540 p/fening to the slofi or 4 rixdollar and the other 1080, Here we 

ऋ BRC BIGNT. we A ae Be ck ~~ Geen 
9७ Chalmers, Hist, of Currency in the Brit, Colonies, p, 999 f, च, 

™ Kelly, op. =. pp. 141, 4, 8, 516. 

“ This figure of 288 to the upper unit was once common in Europe. 

™ Kelly, op, cit., pp. 74, 167. 
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hare the “cash”. pare and simple a 4390 and 6640:40 the dollar respéctively.*> Another scala 


have the “cash”. pure and simple at 
enc ‘ion waa that of Dantsic on the German Baltic” showing 


showing 9 very low small denomi 
1620 p/ening to the rixdollar. 

Without pursuing the enquiry further it reems to be clear that, in the Malay Peninsula 
and in Europe, mankind has beon working on identical lines in devising means for 
finding proportions into which to divide ite currency. And it seems also reasonab!e to 
assume that the scales have all originatel out of the simple and necéssary processes of rapidly 
separating (for comnting) 86119, beans or seeds from the heap, the said shells, beans and seeds 
having Leen selected for the purpose on account of their observed constant average weight. 

4 

The wide spread and the antiquity of the ideas leading ४) the Malay scales for currency and 
money are thus clearly brought out, but the gambar (model of animal) currency cao be shown 
to gite concrete form to ideas equally ancient and widely distributed in Oriental lands. 

That the principle of metal currency in ingots and models of animals and common objects was 
of recognised standing in India in the lst or 2nd century B.C, is attested by the quotations 
waich follow. ¢ 

र्त, there is a statement in the Nidénekethd. a Sinhalese Buddhist compilation of the 
Sth century A.D. about the land on which Andthapindika, the famous rich merchant disciple of 
Baddha, built the Jetavana Vibiira or Monastery’ :—‘t Long ago, too, in the time of the Blessed 
Buddha Vipassin, a merchant named Punabbasa Mitta bought that very spot by laying golden 
bricks [? ingots] over it, and built > monartery theres league ir length. And in the time of the 

‘Blessed Baddha Sikhin, a merchant named Sirivaddha bought that.very spot by atanding golden 
ploughshares over it, and built. there a monastery three quarters of a league in length. And in 
the time of the Blessed Buddha Vessabhi, a merchant named Sotthiya bought that very apot by 
laying golden elephant feet along it, and built a monastery there half s league in length. And in 
the time of the Blessed Buddha Kakusandha, a merchant named Achchnta also bought that very 
spot by laying gol’en bricks on it, and boilt there a monastery a quarter of a league in length, 
And in the time of the Blessed Buddha Kouigamana, a merchant named Ugga bonght that very 
apot by laying golden tortoises over it, and built there 9 monastery balf 8 league in length. And 
in the time of the Blessed Buddha Kassapa, « merchant named Sumaiigala bought that very spot 
by laying golden bricks over it, and built there a monastery sixty acres in extent. And in the 
time of our Blessed One, Anithapindika, the merchant bought that very spot by laying kahapanas 
over it and built there a monastery thirty acres in extent.” 

he writer, in bringing the legendary history of the Monastery down to then comparatively 
modern times, is obviowly using expressions, “bricks,” “ploughsharea," “elephant feet,” 
+ tortoises, " which indicate ingots of certsin sbapes current as weights in his time, till he comes to 
the last payment, which he states in terms of १ recognised weight“? As a matter of fact be was 
recording in monkish fashion 8 legend that was in existence many cen tories earlier, 

Plate LVII of Cunningham's Barhut Stupa, 1879, contains an inscribed bas relief, whieh 
represent Anithapindika making over to the Church (Saiga) the park of Jetavana, which be had 





ॐ Kelly, op. cit., p. 278. Op, cit., ¢» 83. 

* Rhys Davids, Buddhirt Birth-stories, p. 133 1. 

५1 ‘The account purports to relate to a gold ingot currency, of which the following is a qaite modern instane:: 
“Gold continnes to pass current in smal] unocined round belle चन्त weighing a tela.” पा. Robinion, Accownt of 
dapam, 18.41, pp- 249, 267 in Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, p. 177 च ` 

५ Kohapananh (Skr, karshopaya) was in general teraz > gold weight = 16 masta or about 176 gr. 
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purchased by covering the ground with 9 layer of crores (Kofi): see Pl, VI. injra. The inserip- 
tion gaya: “Jetarana Anathapediko defi kotisanthatena keta; Anithapindika, purchaser for a 
layer of crores, presents Jetavana, " 

The date of the Barhut sculptures is of the 2nd or Ist century B. C., or some six centuries 
earlier than the Nidanakatha, but that work gives the legend in almost identical terms" :—Tasmin 
eamaye Anathapindike gahapati = = = Jetavanam  kolisgnthirena afthivasa-hiraiifakotihi 
Linited : at the same time the honseholder Anathapindika having purchased the Jetavana (Jeta’s 
park) for a layer of crores, or eighteen crorea of treasure.” 

It will be observed that embroidery has accrued to the story in the six centuries, and that the 
layer of crores had become, by a clear addition, 18 crores of gold (or treasure), and also 9 layer of 
definite gold coins (fahapena, practically the modern gold mohar). Plate VII. injra shows a 
medallion on 9 pillar of the Barhut Stopa describing the scene: men are taking stampod 
bricks or ingots, not coins, from a bullock cart, and spreading them in the garden under 
mango and sandalwood trees, while Andthapindika, with a libation ewer in his hand, id Making > 
present of the ground for the monastery. 

In translating the expressiona 4941 (crore), kahdpana (coins), कन्व (treasure, gold), 
Conningham, Hultzsch (Bharaut Inscription No. 38: ante, vol. xrxi., pp. 226, 230), and the others 
all agree in making the purchase price “crores of gold coins,” thus turning the story into a 
manifestly exeggerated legend, On this point we ean, however, uscfully tarn for the present 
purpose to Stein's edition of Kalhann’s ajatarangiat, or Chronicles of Kashmir (A.D. 1148), in 
which prices are frequently stated in exact sums of din@ra, an obvious derivative of the Roman 
denorius and used in the East fora gold coin, It has been so used by most commentators on the 
Rijataraagint, but so far from representing gold eoins, Stein shows that dindra meant in 
Kashmir, firstly a coin of any kind, and secondly just money or currency, 

Stein quotes a case of daily pay stated at a lakh (100,000) of dinira, sets himself to solve the 
question‘? of what the Kashmir dinara really was, and shows that as a money of account it 
represented what is now our cld friend the cash; i.e, it ran $20 to the rupee or 640 to the 
dollar, His instractive table (p. 36) is worth reproducing in part here, 


Valoe in dinira Desiguation, Equivalent values in 
dam. vs 

12 ०१४११४७ (07198), “ bargany™) 1/8 1/320 

95 puntshu 11४५ 1/160 

107 eata (hath) I 1/40 

1,000 ae (७३5६) 10 1/4 
10000 lakea (lakh) 95 
10,000,000 kofi (crore) 2,500 


If then we follow Stein (p. 22) and interpret the siatements as to 
Jetavana a8 meaning crores of metal currency instead of gold, then 
of currency (afthdrasehtratnaketi) represented Ra, 2,500 by 18 = 
modern English money as the price of land required for m 


the price paid for 
the sum of 18 crores 
Rs, 45,000 or say £2,000 of 
onastery buildings covering 30 ५ 








५२ Barhut stupa, p. 85; Also FausbSll, Jataka, I,, 92. 
“-Dhe story ian Buddhist favourite and oppears in Hives Taiang, Fa Hien, Hardy's Manual of Buddhiaw abe. 
Barhut Stwpa, lor. cif Cunningham Mahabodhi, PL VIII, fig. 8, which carries the story to Asoka's time, छ. C259 
Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, pp. 6, 7. ee, 
“ Notes on the Monetary System of Ancient Kashmir; Tumumatic Chronicle, rd Sor. 


तप म Ziz., PP. 125-1 7 Ra - 
Print 7. 88. See also Stein, Kathana's Rajaloraagini, Tr., II, 905 श ae 
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These figures, even on Stein's statements (pp, 8, 14) can be cut down to half or a quarter, and in 
fuct probably represented > still smaller sum, bringing the sctual payment toa reagonable and 
credible amount, 

All this leads to the conclusion that the legend records a transaction that really took place 
and that Anithapincika bought the ground and expended on it a sum that was paid in ingots of 
currency, The sculptures show that in the century before Christ such ingots were usually elamped, 
and the legend of the 6th Century A.D, shows that they also often took the form of animals and 
common objects, 

As regards Europe and the near East, Professor Ridgeway, in a note to Mr. Skeat, says 
he has “a silver ingot from Russia called griena or neck-ring, once uged as currency and found 
in graves along with the actual silver neck-ring. In modern times the term griena (pla. gritny) 
uieans a coin worth 10 kopek, 

Professor Ridgéway also quotes’ ॐ paseage from Brugsch, Hist. of the Pharoaks, Eng 
trans. 2nd ed. I., 386, when referring to the days of Thothmes III. and Rameces II. of Egypt 
(€. 1500-1800 8. 0.) :—* Solid images of animals in stone or brass in the shape of reecambent oxen 
took the place of our [modern European] weights." And he gives an illustration of an ancient 
Egyption weighing by 9 steelyard or graduated balance with bull and ring weights, 

Professor Ridgeway farther quotes (p. 271) Professor R. 8. Poole :— The sanction of the 
LXX., and the use of weights bearing the form of lions, bulle and geese by the Egyptians 
Assyrians and probably Porsians, must make us hesitate before we abandon & rendering [the 
Septuagint “lamb” for Hebrew gesita; translated ^^ piece of money” in Gen. xxiii. 19: 
Joshua xxiv. 82: and Job xli, 11] so singularly confirmed by the relation of the Latin pecunia 
[cumulative property: money] and pecus [catéle, including sheep].” In support of this 
statement Professor Ridgeway exhibits (+ 271) two atone “ Jamh” weights from Syria and 
Persia reapectively*® and a further illustration of the transfer of the = lamb” weight to the 
stamp on money by a Phenician coin from Salamia in Cyprus (p. 272). 

In Burma the chinthé is a mythological lion, and the to is a mythological deer (half deer, 
half borse),*° and both are representative of guardian spirits. Examination of various forms, 
which these creatures assume in seulptare, picture and engraving, show them to be respectively 
the greatly degenerated modern descendants in # far country of the ancient Assyrian guardians 
the winged lion and the winged bull. The Assyrians also used models, both of the lion and the 





^ Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards, p, 128, 

9" Loe cit. from Leipsins, Deakmaler, p, S01 

Maddon, Jewish Coinage, p. 7. 

About 1892 1 scoured > silver “lamb "° from « Baghdadi Jew in Rangoon, In 1 क्री Prof. Barton recognized » 
tontoiss bronze weight in Palestine with a Hebrew inscription showing it to be a quarter neseph (shekel). This 


to origin will hold ‘good of the other: vide Kaempfer, Hist. of Japan, 1690; reprint of 1908, Vol. 1. pp. 191-92: 
figs. 25, 26.and 28. Gould, Mythical Monsters, 1884, has > valonble Chapter (z., 7, 858) on the unicora with which 
he connects the न and its congener, showing the instructive oonmestion of the Iu (anicors) with a Chines 
represrntation of the aphinz (7. $40, figs. 83-7). 
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bull ag etandarde of weight (Plate VI., figs. 4, 5 and 6). These considerations lead to 9 possible 
origin for some forms at any rate of the animal models used for weights and currency in the 
Far East, where the two ideas are still habitually mixed up in the popular mind. 

19 1892 [had » plate drawn (ante, Vol. XXVIL., p. 141) of Burmese metal weights (alz)" 
in the form of animals, which were then still in use in Upper एवा as official standards of 
the old Burmese Kingdom. These weights took the form of chinéhd, to, ein (elephant), swadr 
(bull), and myawk (monkey), besides the common hentha® (goose) of the bazaars. Notices of these 
have been tmced in the writings of travellers from 1786 (ante, loc, cit.). About 188] Carl Bock 
(Temples and Elephants, p. 159) found old native weights still in use in the form of the ^ hoong or 
sacred goose” [१, é the Aentha of Burma], or of sn elephant, among the Shans and Laos cf 
Upper Siam, I saw this collection and they consisted of counterparts of the standard Burmese 
weighte—hAentha, nwadi and myawk (goose, ball and monkey) Thia looks as if the animal 
weights had travelled from Bormia into Siam. 

The chinthé (lion) of Burma became transferred from the weights tothe European-minted gold 
coinage of the late Alompra dynasty, together with the royal cognisance of the pescock and the 
hare (see Pl, 1V., figs, 8 and 10). In the other parts of the Far East, the cock appears on s 
modern duit ayam (copper cash : 21. ., fig. 8), and unmistakeably on a very rough com from 
Mergui (Pl. V., fg. 5). The goose 18 sten 00 9 Cambodian coin of 1848 (Pl. IIL, fg. 10) 
and on a Tenasgerim weight of 114 oz, = the pénjuru of the tin currency lower down the coast 
(Pl. 1V., fig. 11). The fois found on > spelter (tin and lead) coin from Mergui (PI. 111. fig. 9, 
P}, V., fig. 3). 

The Mergni weights and coins had on the reverse debased imitations of Burmese legends, 
which one of them shows to have been Mahasukham Nagaram (ungrammatical 291). This again 
points to the importation of the animal currency to the Malay Peninsula from Burma, as did the 
{१45 of Bock in the case of the Shans of Upper Siam. Such an inference is confirmed by s Plate 
in Tavernier’s Travels, Eng. ed, 1678, L, Pt. 1. 6 1 (given ante, p. 103). This was copied by 
Crawiord, Hist. Ind, Archipel., 1820, L, p. 150, and shows # tin coin purporting to come from 
Perak and Kedah, which, he says weighed 14 oz, = kali or tampang The obverse has 8 snake 
and the reverse some marks that might pass for serpents, bat ate more probably a further 
breaking down of the above mentioned Burmese legend on the coins from Mergui.™ Plate 
V., figs. 3 and 4, also shows that the = snake" coin may alter all be only a debased or = develop- 
ed” to. 

TO ~ ~ = - --- 

© All presented to the British Mueram. 

99 Plate IV. Ggu. 5 to 9, 

One variety of this ia called sieapo, the ewift of the edible birds’ nests 

¢ Such coins were found being used as gambling tokens in Rangoon in 1599 

छ Figs, 9, 10, 11 of Fl. IIT. are all (नां. Newel, Oriontelia: Colua bie 
ses. ~ 
sions oe Se Sunt Shen ee or, i fn es 
peace, Kedah) on tin ooina of 174] and 1800. Mr. Blagdon ४५118 aS Pye 6 gr wi ion « 
13th and 14th Centuries as Lingkasaka, ‘Land of Peaoo," 9 name still remembered. द ~ ६ 

 & comparison with unitation Burmese characters on the न्न नी shaw See 
parapet ace कि stars 08 the Morgai 1 show this. Seo Phayre’s 
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The general inforence, therefore, is that the ides of 8 model-animal currency travelled East. 
ward to Burma, and thence further East etil] into the Malay Peninsula and Siam,"" This inferenve 
is strongly supported by a statement ty La Loubére (ist. Relation of Siam, 1687-8, trans. 1693), 
who says (p.14) that + Vincent le Blanc [3 physicien working the King of Siam’s mines] 
relates that the Peguins [Talaings of Burma] have a mixture of Jead and copper, which he somre- 
times calls gance [plu.] and sometimes ganze [sing. |+ and of whieh he reports tley male statues 
aod small movey which is not stamped with the king's coin, but which every one kas ह right to 

Against this inference, however, must te set the ancient Chinese model knife oney, the 
origin of the form of the “cash,” and the model boe money, still in use in Upper Siam, which point 
to.an independent development of the idea of the model tin currenry and subreqvent coinage of 
Siam and the Malay Peninsula ont of models of common objects (Pl. ए. figs. 7 and 8). Also 
the hentha weight or coin exhibited by Phayre (op, cit., Pl. प 2), bears an inseription obviously of 
Arabic origin, while Plate V., fig. 4, infra, bears a debased Arabic inscription with s probable date 
corresponding to 1408 A. D., showing that other infinences have been at work. 

The very close connection between the Malay tin “ hat" money and the spelter 
sod tin coins of the whole West Coast of the Peninsula came ovt clearly in an official letter 
of the Deputy Commissioner of the Mergui District, dated 27 May 1591, communicated to me 
by the Inte Mr, Hesketh Biggs, Accountant General of Burma, on the Y@th Nov. 1895. It relates to 
two boxes containing “two sets of tin money", both of which have now onfortanetely disappeared, 
but the letter shows that specimens are still probably procurable im Tenasterim without uch 
difficulty. “The round pieces,” (“about the size of a rupee" in Mr, Bigys’ covering letter : cf 
the “cock” coin, Pl, V., fig. 5), “are coined af Renoung and some on our side amongst the 
Chinese and Siamese. They are valued at 10 cents and 5 cents respectively, of the Straits Sec. 


tlementa currency, The Pagodas (shaped Mr. Biggs caid ), which are cast by the 


mine lessees, are used in barter in the neighbourhood of mines at Thobawteik and elsewhere, and 
are valued at abont 2 anons, ठ annas and 4aunas each.” In other words the coins represented 
"the tampang 1/10 dollar and dueya 1/20 dollar respectively, and the “hat” coins a pinjurw 1/16 
dollar, s tampong 1/10 dollar, and » fais 1/th dollar, of the ingot and gambar ingot tin currency 
of the Federate! Malay States. 








Vv. 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS, 

The evidence available as to the tin carrency and money of the Malay Peaingula seems to 
justify the following general conclusions. 

The regulated solid tin ingots constituted a currency made, out of the cusiomary forms of 
native tin castings, to meet the necessities of an external trade carried on by means of barter and 
currency, and to conform in weight and sime to the weight-standards of that trade. 

© The ringgit babi (infra, Appz. 1, No, V)or pig dollar may represent 8 gorbar babi, pig ingot, and the emake 
a gambar uler, anake ingot, yet to be unearthed, 

* The Indian kanea; Malay gongea: bell-metal, bronze; also used for lead and epelter, See Tole, Hobe 
Jobson, 8, ¥. ganza. La Loubére, however, merely copied Caeuar Frederiok, 1507, in the last part of his staiement, 
Bee Hakluy!, Maclehose od, ¥., 431 ; Purchas, Maclahow ed. ३., 131. 

Between Barma and the Federated Malay States in the Malay Peninwula. 
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Tin was adopted for the purposes of currency as being the staple metallic product of the 
Peninsula, and the system of tin currency devised by the Malays has not materially varied in 
historical times. 

The solid “ animal" ingot tin carréncy arose out of an attempt to improve the regnlation of 
the solid ingot currency by giving it readily recognisable forms, which could be made to conform to 
definite standards; while the forma themselves were copied from those in use—with a very long 
history behind them—by tha neighbouring coantries carrying on the external trade, which were 
mainly Burma? and China (directly or through Siam). 

In regard to the weight standards of the countries trading with the Peninsula, [ have 
shown, ante, Vol, XXVIII, pp. 102 ff., that the ponderary ( Troy ) scales in use in the whole of the 
Far East were originally based on that of ancient India, which in ite tarn was connected with 
that of ancient Greece ;*' that the terminology of the international] commercial ponderary scales 
east of India is Malayan with » partly Indian basia;-that the standards of weight for metallic 
corrency spread eastward from Indin; thatthe basis of the standard was the seed of the edrus 
precaforiua creeper (radi, rakat, crab's eye*?), with its double, the seed of the adenanthera 
pavonina tree (kondori, kindirt, redwood-seed, candareen) ; and that these two seeds were habitually 
mized up in the popular mind, producing in various countries and places concurrent scales 
of standard weighta, one double of the other and often mixed up. 

The hollow tin money of the Peninsula grew in form, weight and size out of the solid tin 
currency, 90 as to meet the necessities arising out of > later external trade carried on by meana of 
money. 

The first external nation to use coined money in trading with the Peninsula was China, whose 
traders adopted a system of spelter coinage to suit the mative tin currency 

The various Buropean systems of coinage adopted to suit the trade with the Malay Peninsula 
are the descendants of the native tin currency: in the case of the British by direct descent ; 
the case of the Dutch by descent from the Chiness spelter coinage through the Portuguese. 

The scales of the Malay tin corrency were based in the firat instance on the standards of the 
external trade, and Inter on were modified soas to conform to the scales of the predominant 
nations successively carrying on that trade in money—Chinese, Portuguese, Dutch and British ; 
tie necessities of the trade having always motually affected the evolution of the scales by the 
Malarvs and the nations dealing with them. 

All the existing scales used in the Peninsula—Maley, Dutch through Portaguese, and British— 
for the enumeration of cash for monetary and currency purposes are adapted from the Indian 
aystem of counting cowries as money, which 19 its turn 15 closely analogous to the system long 
since adopted in Europe for describing money. | 

The currency and money used in the Peninsula, io their final forms upto date, thus exhibit 
a clear instance of the development of haman woought along « definite main line, 85 affected by 
environment and contact with ontside influences, 
mast hare bewn carried on by the Talaings (Mons) or by the Sinmese (Shana), 

Gee also Vol. XXVIII. p. 103 ; XXVIL., 814 तै, 
५१ Aleo starling's eye, cook's eye, Job's tears, King Charles's tears. See aleo Wilkineon, Dicl., 9. re. Rage 


(edenanthera parmina) and Sago béline (area precaterius), for which last — Malay term wae mctobwrung, bird's 
eye; me infra, Apps. TV., Extract No, VL 
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VI. 
EXPLANATION OF PLATES 
Pilate I. 
£2. coll, W. W. Skeat, 

Fig. 1. “Hat” money, apparently the didor, quarter dollar, It is of a different mint from 
that of tiga, 2, 3 १० 4, The inscriptions are Chinese and ? Arabic. 

Figs. 2, 3 and 4. “Hat"' money in three sizes, made so as to fit into each, and holed for 
carrying on « string (/ali), They represent respectively the quarter, twelfth and twentieth of a 
dollar: see ante, p. ६8. They came [rom the same mint as my own specimens (ante, p, 90, n, $4), 
which are dated 1564 and 1829. They al] bear legends in Malay on the inner rims. Fig. 3 is 
dated A. प. 1265 = A.D. 1849, 

Fig. 5. A gambar duaya; “crocodile” tin ingot length about a foot, representing 
probably déuaya piningah, mid duaya or jampal, half dollar, in the tin currency (ante, 96 n, 49 ). 

Figs. Gand 7. Gambar ayam; ‘‘cock™ tin ingots, pierced for stringing together and 
representing the fali and pinjuru of the tin currency, the eighth and sixteenth of a dollar 
(ante, p. 94.) 

Plate II, 
Ex. coll, G. M. Laidlaw, 

This plate represents a collection of tin ingot currency made by Mr, G. M. Laidlaw in 1904 
10 Lower Perak, of which he took two photographs. There are four more fgures in Fig. 2 
than in Fig. 1: all“ crocodiles"’ (gaméar éuaya), 


The figures correspond thas :— 
Crocodiles, Cocks. Elephants, 

Fig. 1. lFg2 ३ Fig. 1. 2 Fig. 2. 21 Fig. 1. 6 Fig.2. 6 
£ 7 
10 4 5 1 7 11 
11 10 12 17 9 13 
17 3 14 20 13 19 
18 13 16 18 15 a 


Four crocodiles in Fig. 2, Nos, 14, 15, 16, 22, have no corresponding formas in Fig, 1. 

There are in addition to the gaméar currency, two specimens of the “ pagoda” ingot: no. 4 
in 6g. 1, and under the “crocodile,” no, 4 in fig. 2. In fig. 2, ००, 3, is an independent speci men 
of a“ pagoda” ingot. 

The plate seems to show that there must have been more donominations of gambar currency 
than those of which we have definite information at present. 

Fig, 1, no. 3, corresponds with Fig. 2, mo.6. Mr, Laidlaw, in his letter of 14th June 1904 
mays that thisis@ jongtong, or firstling of the smelting house, to which a superstitions value was 
attached that cansed these first fruita to be bequeathed as heirlooms. As currency they corres- 
ponded with the tampang of 22} oz. or 10 cents. See infra, Appx. L, No, ए, 

* Normally they were of most uncertain size aod weight, as they were aleo cast from the superfluous tin left 
ever alter castiog the kiping or alabe. 
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Plate III. 
Figs. 1-8 ex. coll. W. भ. Skeat. 
Figs. 1, 2 and 3. Hongh specimens of tin ingots of the “angarlual” form in the 
Cambridge Musenm: afte, p. 8, 
Figs. 4, 5 and 6. Specimens of tin ingots of the “pagoda” form, with the fampok 


manggis mint mark ab Figs. 5 and 6 are in the Cambridge Museum, ante, p. 88. 
Fig. 7. Tin ingotof the “‘sugarloal” form in the Cambridge Museum, bearing the fampok 
Manggss oJ and the meluméa J] mint marks: anfe, p. 88. 


Figs. 8,10 and 11. Developments in money of the gambar ayam (cock) tin ingot. Fig. £ 
is a duit gyam, coined copper cash@*; Fig, 10 9 Cambodian coin of 18 08(ante, p. 118): 
Fig. 11 is > spelter “cock = coin of Tenasserim (Mergui, ante, p. 118). Fig. 9 is > spelter “ ¢o™ 
coin from Tenassarim (ante, p. 115), 

Plate IV. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6. Burmese ingot weights (iron) ex. coll. R. C. Temple. (1) chinthé, lion ; 
(2) sin, elephant ; (3) hentha, goose ; (4) myauk, monkey ; (5) nwadi, bull; (6) ziwaso, awift, 

Figs. 7, 2, 9, 10. Coins of the Alompra Dynasty : ९ coll, R. ©. Temple. 

7. Oopper: coin of Thibaw (1878-1585), 00, fo famk tow, and figore of a fo, which 
is here evidently 8 “lion,” Rev. Faedanabon mebysdauw ; 1 mo thong dingat 5 pon fabon, 1240 
(Burmese Era) Royal stamp of the to: Ratanapunna (Mandalay) the royal residence; 8th pars 
of a coin to be used as one mu (64th part of one पह = वु anna), 18784. 

98. Gold: coin of Mindon Min (1853-1878). (0, fo tasek law, 1240, and figure of id. 
Rev. Yedanabon nebyidaw: 5 mu thong dinga. Coin to be of 6 mw, 1878 3 = half oa (gold) 
rupee, or 8 rupees as the staudurd then was. This coin is evidently the forerunner of no, 7, 
There was a gold rupee or mohar with a chinthé (lion) on it. Obv, Chinthé tacck taw, 1228, 
Rev, Yedanabon 1 kyat thong dinga, Royal stamp of the lion, 1866: coin to be used as 1 (wold) 
rupee, 

| 9, Copper (? debased): coin of Mindon Min. Obv. figure of a peaccok and udaung 1०६९४ 
faw, 1227. Kev. Fedanabon nebyidaw 4 pe thong dinga 8 ॐ bom tabon, 09581 stamp of the 
peacock, 1865, 4th part of a coin to be used as one pe (G4th part of a rapee=1 paisa (pice) or 
4 anna). 

10. Lead: coin of Mindon Min. Obv. figare of a hare and yon tasek taw, 1237, Rev. kyeni 
dinga i # é0n fafom. Royal stamp of the hare 1869; coin to be ased as 4th part of a copper 
coin (} pice or yy anna or 256th part of a rupee). 

Fig 11. Hentha (goose) coin or spelter weight (ez. coll. R, 0. Temple) procured in 1899. 
Phayre, Numis. Orient. coins of Aracan, Pegu and Tenasserim, 1882, Plate IV. no. 2, exhibita ao 





0 This ooin ia desaribed by Dr. Hanitech, J. R. A S., Straits Branch, No. ॐ, p. 199, an > token [नाकच in 
Sumatra by the British 2. 1 Co. ip 1631, having om the reverse ‘satu Adping, 1247. Specimens in B, M. bear 
dates from 1797 to 1899 and ister. 

™ Only three Bormess Kings issued coined money ~ Bodaw-phaya (1781-1819): Mindon Min (1882-1878): Thibaw 
(1878-1835). They all copied the British metallic ourrency of India. 

 Bangermano, Burmese Empire, od. Tandy, 1633. p. 147, anys the proportion of Jead eoin to the tical (--rapee) 
im Borme io bis day (1791-1805) wae 200: 1, but waa 8६ times os great ae more than 14:1. There waa > oti] 
emaller lead denomination which waa“ the Sth part of a copper ecin "^, or 512th part of a ropes. 
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better specimen, which has an illegible debased Arabic legend on the reverse, He remarks (page 32) 
that Acntha-ingot weights were common in Pegu, Phayre’s specimen weighed 114 ounces and no 
doubt represents the pinyurw (14 oz. standard) of Malay tin ingot weight. Phayre's Plate IV., 
Gg. 3 shows a clear “cock” variety, with debarel Talaing or Burmese characters on the reverse 


Plate प्र, 


_ Figs 3,4 and 5: ez, coll. ए. 0. Templo, Figs. 1 and 2 : ex, coll, Horniman Museum, Forest 
Hill, London. 

Fig. 1. A d3lalang korhil, small = mantis” tin ingot : value & pinjuru or 6} cents: weight 
I7¥ ०३. length 7 in. (ante, ए, 92). 

Fig. 2. A kurakura ॐ ध्‌, amall “tortoise” tin ingot: value 8 fampang or 10 cents: 
weight 22} oz., length 4} in., breadth 2} in, (an/e, p. 92). 

Fig. 3. A to tin weight or coin from Mergui (ante, p. 118) with the eight-star, or Malay 
“palm,” symbol 00 reverse, Phayre, Numis. Orient, Coins from Aracan, Pega and Tenasserim, 
Plates T/T. and ['V., gives several examples, some with Pali and debased Talaing and Burmese 
characters on reverse: mahatukam nagaram (City of great rest, apparently Kedah, see ante, p. 118 
=. 55 and infra, Appx. II].) Phayre’s Plate ITI., figs. 5-10 are small denominations, all showing 
debased chaitya on the reverse, and hence all Buddhist and from Burma. His figs. 8 and 9 
show the transition to the chinthé, lion, and his fg. 5 to humped bull 

The effigies of the chinthe, lion, and the fo have become so confused in the process of cutting 
moulds for metal castings for standard weights, just as have those of the henéka, goose, and the 
sitoaso, swift (see Pl, LV, 3, figs. 3 and 6) that they are hardly distinguishable, This will be seen 
by comparing the drawing of 8 /o weight below with that of chinghs weight on Plate IV., fig. 1. 
This confosion has been carried on into the Burmese coinage where the fo haa become a veritable 
lion. See Plate I'V., figs. 7 and 9, 





प्रह, “Lion” Weight of Burma, 
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Fig. 4. Tin snake" weight or ooin from Mergui (ante, p. 119) with debased Arabic charac 
ters on reverse, or what may be a date ^| | = A. H.811=A,. 7, 1408. See also ante, p. 103, for 
another specimen from Tavernier, Trapels, 1678, copied by Crawford, Hist. Ind. Archipel., 1820, 
1. 253. It ia quite possible that the “snake” weight is only ५ debased or “developed” fo. Cj. Figs 
ॐ and 4 on this plate, and the various developments of the ¢o in Phayre's plates, anfe, p, 123). 

Fig. 6. Tin cock coin or perhaps counter, token or tally, from Mergui. Reverse has 8 
badly inscribed Burmese legend which reads:— ¢thathanadaw (in the year of) religion: date 
illegible, This is probably tho tin coin from Mergui “about the size of a rapee” mentioned ante 
7 119, and algo that recorded by Sangermano (Burmese Empire, ed. Tandy, 1838, p. 167) as cur- 
rent between 1781 and 1808:— “In Tavai and Mergui pieces of tin with the impression of a 
cock which is the Burmese arma are used for money.” Taking the ratio of tin to silver as 10 - 1, 
the value of this coin would be 5 centa of Malay money.” 

Plate VI. 

All the figures are from Ridgeway's Origin of Metallic Currency and Wagiis Standards, 

Pig. 1. Coin of Salamis in Cyprus, showing lamb weight (p. 172), 

Fig. 2, An ancient Egyptian weighing with ox weights and rings (१. 128). 

Fig. 3. Coin of Ormsus, showing lion and ox weights (p. 298), 

Fig. 4. Lamb weights, Syria and Persia (p, 271), 

Fig: 5. Chinese hoe money (p. 23). 

Fig. 6. Assyrian duck weight (p. 245), which is perhaps 3 debased “bull's head” (ए, 247). 

Fig. 7, A Jewish (? Assyrian) bull's head weight (p. 283). 

Fig, 8. An Assyrian lion weight (p. 245). 

Fig. 9. Chinese knife money (p. 157) 

Fiste VII. 

Fig, 1 is 3 representation, from Plate LVII. of Cunningham's Barhus Supa, of Anithspindike 
dedicating the Jetavana (Jeta's park) to the Buddha, after having purchased it for 8 “ layer of 
crores (of treasure)." 365 94९ ए, 115, The scene shows Anithapindika himself with a libation 
ewer in his hands, standing beside the holy mango tree surrounded by a Buddhist railing. It also 
shows the two, Gandhakati and Kosambakuti, shrines built in the garden and the attendant crowd, 
In front of Andthapindika is his treasurer tallying the contents of a bullock cart, which is in the 
process of being unladen. The bullocks have been taken oui and are lying down. A basket of 
stamped ingots is being drawn off the cart by 8 cooly; another is carrying a basket of them on bis 
shoulder and two others are spreading them over the ground under three sandal-wood trees, Every 
ingot is stamped with what appears to be a letter or figure. ‘ 

Fig. 2. A half cash-tree, showing thirteen cash without the Raja's stamp at the top. The 
eash bear date 1314= A. D. 1896. 

(To be contimued.) 





=+ Really the hentha, goose 
The Malay tin coin montioced by Pyrard de Lavel (१८, p. 109, च. 12) in 1608 was worth half > bastards of 
Albuquerqan, or 10 cents, That mentioned by Tavernier, 1679 (ante, p. 102), was worth } sent. | | 
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THE OBSOLETE TIN CURRENCY AND MONEY OF THE 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 





No, I. 


Mr. W. W. Skeat to Sir R. Temple. 13 March 1904. 

The sories is n most interesting one, as it includes a specimen of the Perak-Selanger 
“crocodile coin," the name of which (sa-buaya) is stil] used in reckoning amall sums (=2} cents), 
It is shaped like 8 crocodile with the tail slightly curved upwards, is mode of tin and is 
several inches long. There are also several specimens of the fowl coin, also of tin, and cast in 
the shape of a cock. I am trying to get a specimen of the snake coin of Kedah to complete this 
series, There are also specimena of the solid tin coins [ingots used as coins] of Selangor and 
Perak, some of which weigh several pounds, and are copied ina similarly-shaped token series 
of Pahang, hollowed ont to fit on to esch other like hats. 

I secured also two small gold coins from the East Coast with bolls on them, apparently not 
yet recorded, but in shape and size resembling some Sumatran coins; and finally 9 large and 
complete series of the tin cash of the various East Const States, some of which have jnecriptions in 
a script that I have not yet been able to get deciphered. A list of these coins was made out by 
Mr, [now Prof.] Bapson of the British Museum, who told me that the series waa not in the 
Masenm, 

I should like to add that Prof, Ridgeway and I worked right throngh them, constructing 
tables of the various State currencies, 

Some of the cash show symbols that reappear in old Javanese coins, noiably a sort of 
११ wheel ornament," snd the unusual script may have some bearing on the eame problem. 

Besides the coins I have some “ cash trees” (Mal. pokok-pitia) which show the method 


making the cash. 
Wo, 77. 


Mr. ए, 7८ Skeat to Sir R. Temple, 10 June 1904 

Tho [tin] currency is all obsolete. Most of it bas been so for two or three generations. It 
was only with the greatest labour that I could evolve order out of the chaos, or indeed find out 
anything about the ratio that the different coins bore to each other, All this is quite new, as is 
also the entire history of the development of the so-called “ hat coin,” whose shape is taken 
ultimate) y from the trade blocks of tin etill in use, All this has never been tonched before. 

The crocodile coin took quite five years before I could run it to earth, and the cock coins are 
little if at all commoner. There was no proof till I got it that these things were ever used aa 
carrency stall, Even the Qurator of the Perak Museum, from which State they came, told me 
that he hed no idea of their nse, and thonght they were only toys, Both these and the ‘snake' 
coin of Kedah—in fact the whole set—are surely entirely stuf generés, and of the highest interest, 

Wo III. 
+ Mr. क, W. Skeat to Sir 2, Temple. 40 June 1904. 

1. I believe that there are two sizes of ‘crocodile’ coins, as there certainly are of the 
‘cocks,’ I am trying hard to get further light from the Peninsula, without snecess so far, 


#0 This contains original information én the subject gathered on the spol. 
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2. To the ‘cock’ coin series might be added an Achinese coin®a of which I once possessed 
a specimen, It had a cock stamped on it, and is important because of the former relations of 
Achin with the Peninsula, as well as beeauge their gold dimer in shape and execution rather 
reminds ००९ of the gold ‘ bull" coins I found in the Peninsula. 

ॐ These gold * ball’ coins should certainly I think be included in the animal series.?* 

4. There might also be included two specimens of tin “snake” coins from Kedah and Perak, 
of which I am trying hard to get specimens, and meanwhile send you tracing.” 

Li one could get coins siamped with the ‘crocodile’ it would be ४ great point. It also occurs 
tome that it would be as well to get hold of afall-siced Perak or Selangor tin block. I have 
seen them at tia-smiths’ shops in England, The small blocks { "५५६ ` coins) stand in a definite 
relationship to the big blocks, 1 feel sure, It is possible that the Batavia Moseum has specimens 
of coina of the ‘animal’ kind, perhaps important ones, 

No. IV, 
Mr. W. W. Skeat to Sir BR. Temple. 21 July 1904 

I have just received an interesting letter from Mr. ©, M. Laidlaw from Perak about some 
९०१५७ he haa sent me, of which I am sending you a copy. It is of grest interest to hear of the 
gajak and 4élalang (‘elephant' and ° praying mantis’) coins, whose names were quite new to me. 
Of course they may torn ont to be Malay nicknames applied to some of the less known European 
coins that were once used in the Peninsula, but anyhow jt points clearly to the zo-omorphic 
tendency of this branch of numismatics. | 

You will welcome the little * cock" éoin that I send herewith,"? the inscription on which is 
Tanah Malayw or ‘Malay land" above the ‘cock’ and salu képing or ‘ one piece’ with Arabic 
date on the reverse, I have seen these coins before, but imaginel them to be Achinese."? I feel 
aure they are at least of Sumatran origin, ag they are practically identical in respect of material, 
weight, size and general design, with other Adpings in this very lot, which evidently came from 
the British Settlement in Sumatra, They have such inseriptions as ‘Island of Sumatra’ in 
English™s and ‘Island of Sultana,” also in English."*4 I have also coins of Dutch and Friesian 
origin. 

Ho. प्र, 
Mr. ०, M. Laidlaw to Mr. W. W. Skeat. 14 June 1904. Wretten from Telok Anson, 
Lower Perak, Federated Malay States. | 

Your letter, asking for further information and fresh examples of tin coins, arrived just before 
I left on a down-river trip. I failed to get fresh examples there, but I have sent out by the Malay 
writers, and hope to hare ron some to earth when I get back to Telok Anson ip ten days’ time, 1 
have tried to put my notes in order, but the तचत are meagre, 

My earliest informant was Pa Lani hin Uda, the oldest native of Kota Stia. His information 
I have checked with other old men, both up and down river. I have, EE TP Me tom Hive, T bere, bowever, not really $ not really got 





= Prejably a token of the British F. 1. Co. of 1831. Soe ante, Pp. 1. 

4 Prima facia they would bo of Indias rather than of Malay origin, 

ष Fide Plate IV. 

13 Returned to Mr, Bkeat, ॐ July 1904. 

= म न Good specimens in the Britiah Museum. See amie. p 13 

अ Dr. 0, 4.46. + Straits Branch, No, p.1 aor the British ह 
Gea Branch a9, p. 198, de ibes them as copper tokens of the lish ह. I. 


corerned by a Queen, owing to the faci rah there were four gorern| ह aa = १ त 
3 | ५ one there in « rm 
1909, Bee Maraden, Sumatra, pp, 44 WF. aE thure 9 from 1641 to 
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Sa (one) pinjara = 62} képing or doit ayam™ 
Sa pink or ea tali 195 नं -= 
Ba suka 250 fr me 
Sa jampal 500 = +, " 
Tua” jampal or dollar 1000 8१ 1१ 


Satu rang 1 was told was 86 ki ping™ and the piak, which seems to have been a Perak term, 
was eqaal to 3} wang. This equivalence is interesting, 98 it is not quite exact, being one kiping 
out in comparison with the above table.™ There were presumably no bullion brokers to call the 
coinage in those days, Wilkinson, (Malay Dict.) quotes Clifford's proverb, sa fali tiga wang 
juga, one fali, three wang too.?* 

Another difference from Wilkinson, which also appeared was that the value of the wang had 
by no means been constant, It had been sucoessively 1 : 14,1: 20, 1: 28,1: 36, The change 
in the ratio bad been effected by beat of gong.™ The Raja Muds,® who lives here, tells me he 
thinks the old record was lost in the trouble at the time of the Perak War, (1875). 

Pa Lani said:—“wang tiada ubah, naik turun duit. Haya mahalkan sebad banal duis 
Buggis masok, the wang did not alter, but the dwt went up and down. The Raja raised the price 
because many duis entered from the Celebes. " 

Down the river they were mot accustomed to a bimettalic currency, but they met the 
depreciation of copper by an alteration in the ratio. The copper unit was the duit or kaping. 
Firat came the duit ayam, ‘fowl’ doit, which was Raflles’ Bencoolen coin, and equal to it was the 
duit bunga tanjong, * flower of the Cape’ doit, This I think is the coin described by Dr, 
Hanitach, (Collection of Coins from Malacca, Singapore, 1902, J. R.A. 5. Straits Branch, No. 89, 
7. 198) as having » sixteen-rayed star (1 palm) on the reverse. There was also the duit lorek, 
This is the kaping with the shield and inscription ‘Island of Saltana,"¢ a coin which Luering 
ssid he had seen with the inscription ‘ Sumatra,’ 

The dollar had various names :— 


Ringgit sériam dollar with the gun, 
+ द्वत + ज cloth. 
+ कद्व » covered with cloth, 
a tua ni old, 
» gambar babs » with (pictare of a) pig. 
» «veal +$ real (Sp, dollar) 


The only specimen I got was that of a ringgit miriam. I am sending all my wang, the best 
of the copper coins and the only other gambar timaA, tin model,® that I have. 
One of the old Friesian coins shows the ‘lightning’ in the lion's paw pretty well. The 


Dutch East India Company's duit chabang, doit with the fork, “Qg® , latterly equalled the or- 
dinary duit ayam, ‘cock’ doit, bat formerly in Toh Bongko’s time, say 1850, ten of these equalled 





one ७9.63 
= = eee --~ - (` NSS Le a ees ee र ~= 
% ‘Fowl’ doit, ot oaah, eee am 
tt Seo Maxwell, अजनय of Maley Lang., p. 143. "125 kiping to the piak in place of 125, 


ऋ This would give 105 Béping to the pisk or tall. = 
m ६.९ sncoesdvely the number of Miping to the piak rose from 49 to 70, 98 and 136, by administrative order, 
3 ‘Animal currency 8 Giving yet another ratio of 85 képing to the piak, 
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The fampang another informant said was current at ten aen, the gen (cont) being equal to ten 
dutta. This however ouly showed a later equivalence with the gupang, It was stated to bea 
Selangor measure, 

The only tin equivalences I could get were that the buaya, ‘crocodile’, was worth 50 duct aya, 
that two duaya made one fampang, and that the didor equalled the suleu (quarter dollar), “ 74407 
mindindakan orang 100 éidor, tha Chief fined the people 100 शद्रा," which was equivalent 
to 25 dollars,™ 

“The people in Pahang used gold coins kindirt, busok, lade, mayam (the big ०08}. " Ratios 
1 could not get, “ They used the tin tampang and siping,” but here again ratios were not 
forthcoming. “They did not nse the &dor or bucya.” Perak seems to have used the gambar, 
bilalang, ayarm, buaya, gajah® and Sidor,.- 80 far 1 baye not got behind “ ‘a’ taw, don't know,” ` 

Possibly something can be made out of the following table of weight which T have pieced op 
froma string of statements made by Pa Lani, The last has ॐ slight discrepancy which shows 
that the verbal equivalent was ont by 2) kati,®* 


889; pinjora = 10 tahil™ 
dua pinjurn = sa pink = 3 kati 4 tabi] [1} kati] 
émpat pinjaru 
= doa piak = aa suky = 2) kati 
lapan penjora 
= émpat piak 
‘= dua suku = 88 jampal = 5 kati 
16 pénjurn 
= 8 piak 
= # 80४ 
= 2 jampal = ॐ ringgit = 10 kati ol tin 
2 képing (slabs) = 75 kati 
4 kiping = tengahdoa” 
pikul = 150 kati 
8 kiping = fa bahara = 800 kati* 
2 képing & jampal = a6 रच = 100 kati 
१ jampal = sa kiping = 381 kati™ 


The bidor or suku (quarter dollar) will go into this "bullion currency," but the crocodile of 
Which 20 wont to the dollar wil) not.02 


"This providesaucaley {~ 1 ~~~ This provides a seals; 





60 damit ayam = 1 boaya = 6 conte 
2 boaya = 1 tampang ot kupang = 10 cents 
2) tampang च 1 soko = 25 छवि 
4 suka = 1 dollar =100 oonts 


Ttshows also that 1,000 dult ayan or hiping wont to the dollar, and thus provides tha required equivalence 
between the silrar dollar money scale and tha tin currency sonle shove stated, a@ in either oan 1,000 Ke ping wont 
to the upper unit of the उछ, 

™ Modela of praying mantis, Fowl, crocodile and olephant. 

" Should be 14 hati; seo table below 

sae one: dua tro! dmpal = four: lapan = cight 

"16 (क्प = ] kali, : 
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This is very little, but I hope still to get some of the missing links.™ 

2 buaya = 1 tampang 
9 beaya = 1 bidor or snku 
4 bidor = 1 dollar of 10 kati 
No, VI. 
Afr, G. M. Laidlaw to Mr, W. 1", Skeat. 29th July 1904. 
Written from Telok Anson, Lower Perak. 

1 have been able to meet with several 6४०90, but I have 7 otbeen able to make their ownors 
Part with them. So I have tried to make them lend them me till I get them photographed, The 
first photograph was a failure, so after some days I had others taken, I do not yet know with 
what success, 

I am sending the ayam referred to in my last letter, and also, what is of @reater interest, an 
old ayam and gajah found at Pasir Panjang Laut some eight feet below the present surface in 
making a now well. They were given me by the finder, Mat Nor bin Bilal Yop. I could get no 
information out of him, 

From an old man at Setiawan I got the following facte—by name Haji Mat Said bin Shekh 
Hosin, In the time of Marhum™ Sebrang Bandar, the ratio of the duit ayam to the wang was 
14:1. In the subsequent changes, other ratios of 20: 1, 28: 1,36: 1 were made in the time of 
Marham™ Dorian Sabatang. I will try and get the sanat (date) of the reigns, It seems that the 
dowry of the mythical princess Tanjong Bush was 1000 कर्मः. | 

While he said that the Sidor equalled the suku, he also said that the duaya equalled the 
pényurw, १.८ 16 went to the dollar.°© (Other informants give the ratio as 20 to the dollar.” Two 
Guaya equal ove gajah. 

It seems that ten kati of fin were worth one dollar. This level was known, whenever it was 
reached, a3 sa-wrup or samurap. In other words the bimetallic currencies of tin and silver were 
at par whenever tin was 30 dollars per dahara 

The weight of the kati was the came os that of four score dollars (Zmpat lekor ringgit), 
whereas it is now equal to two score (dua दशः), 

At Janggor, the first district opened up, in Butang Padang, 8 kiping went to the bahara, 
while in Butak Rabit (practically Telok Anson) perhaps only 6 went to the dollar, 

T cams across an old trader named [mam Haji Mat Arshat bin Imam Bugis, He did a Jot of 
trading in the bad old daya up the Kinta Valley. He ssid the kiping (slab) was worth four 
dollars, less one suku, or 37} kati of tin, when tin waa at par (¢amurwp); ६, ९. when tin was at 
ten kati to the dollar. At the same time this level was very rarely reached at Butak Rabit, 
although he was able todo satisfactory business on the following basis up country, A pitia 

SSS 
“ This was, however, not possible, as the tin animal ourrency corresponded with the old Datch scale, and the 
™ That is, 250 dollars of tin at 10 hati the dollar 
* That is, this man waa quoting the old Dutch scale, making the buaya = 64 (not 5) omnis. 
* Probably confusing the buaye of the tin carrensy with the fuaya of British silver money. 
™ This is the approximate historical ratio, 

^ A dollar weighs 416 gra. and this statement gives therefore $3,260 gra, as the weight of a kati of tin. The 
standard worked out at p. 91 ante, makes the woight 3120 > 10i—097,260 grs, The reduction of the ratio of tin and 
dollar to half the above is due to depreciation of silver. It may be noted here that the terms devpat leker for four 
score, and dua leker for two score are unusual, and probably dialectic: ordinarily they would mean 94 and 29 


respectively, 
Me That is, 39 dollar of 10 Aah == 87) hati to the dd ping 
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was worth ten dwit ayam, and ten pifis were worth one gamdar ayam,' He traded his rice up 
country at the rate of five dollars to the gantang.? From this basis ] got the very unsatisfactory 
statements which follow > 
1 gambar ayam kéchil ~ fetched 1 chopak of rice 
1 gambar ayam bésar क 9 chopak + 
1 gambar bélalang kéchil ३9 1 chupak + 
1 gambar bélalang bisar A 1 चण and 1 kal? 
1 gambar buaya kéchil* fe 1 chupak 
The amall crocodile was worth five pitis, which gives 50 duit ayam or 20 to the dollar.! 
Tt appears that 8 képing might weigh 3 pikyl 20 kati; that is, be 20 kati out.? 
He said that 


the tortoise (kekura or kwrakura) was worth 3 piak (ग 
pimingah) १॥ ११ 5 tale 

the small] crocodile duaya (स्ट) ++ oo» 1 ततनन 

the emall mantia 65 (वव (कलन) » + 1 छसु 

the small cock (ayam hich!) »o ॐ J piajere 

the large cock (क्का 4iear) ‘0 2 pinjuru 


At the same time there were crocodiles as large as half a Aaping (alab), and there were 
mantises worth 3 pinjuru. 

He said that these coins were made to order by any bellows-smith (tukang pingimbus) or 
magician (pawang), and that they were made for ornament, not use.* 

The oldest native I have met, Tokang Awang of Pulao Tiga, s man who “ can remember 
ten Sultans,” and was 15 years old in the time of Marhom Jabnt, conld give me no information 
beyond the dwif ayam currency. He, however, had never been in & tin district. 

I send herewith a photograph of sofne of these coins. Better photographs to follow. Notice 
the हनम (mantis) in the second row,® also in the foreground the primitive Pasir Panjang 
Laut specimens sent you. The oval shell-backed casting isa jongkong. That is, the sulong 
relau, eldest born or firstling of the smelting-house; or sulong klian, eldest born of the mine 





॥ Here duit eyam, ‘cock’ doit ‘onsh" (monoy); pitis, ordinary ‘oash"== gmt; gambar yam, model of 
छन्नी (tin currency). This gives 1600 cash to the dollar 

® Doit measure of oapacity : 2 kal = 1 chupak: 4 chupak = 1 gantang 

® Stevens, BE. L Trada, 7, 87, makes the caul or kal of Achin to be about 4 ganbang. 

* gamber == model : chil = emall ; Mear = large: ayom = cock 1 AMalong = manta: fuaya = crocodile 

8 This is > Wrong assumption, theses ‘crocodiles’ were clearly 16 to the dollar, as the informant was speak- 
jag of the Dutch not the British scale. The sense of this statement is ozplained, onis. p. 96. 

© ‘The trader was, however, here mferring to the Shara of 420 Iba. which waa the standard for the animal 
eurrency, ae ante. P 90. 

¶ This table shows, in terms of tin currency ot the standard of 420lbs. to the dahara त 


rt fot a pinjure = lion. 


manta त 3 pénguru = 02. 

tortoise of ह panjuru = Bios. 

erocedile of 10 pinjuru == 140 of. 

erocodila of ॥ képing (slab) = 26} Iba. 

Other observations are that the wholeis on the Dutch scale of the great vies (54 lba), The tortoise represents 
~ ¢he great vise ; the mantis the half-great-visa or tals, 

* Thos perpetuating > clear error, 

* Tt is however clearly 9 crocodile; Flate 1, fig. 2, no 
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They were nesually cast in duplicate and were used for the fang sri (central pillar) in front 
of ॐ house,'® and were bequeathed as heirlooms (Aeria p2saka). 

The evidence is quite against the chief having the Prerogative of casting the coins. The 
mames and actosl mines and dates of the Aejira, 1280 and 1275.2. of one elephant and one 
crocodile were given. 

In 1252"? the price of tin was theoretically at the level of 30 dollars per dehara. The price 
subsequently rose, though the old price could still be got in the case where a long credit of three 
months was given. 

The average size of the crocodiles in the illustration is twelve inches and the maximum 
twenty. The average elephant was nine and the cock three by two. 

No VII, 
Afr. W. W. Skeat to Sir R. Temple, 6 September 1904. 

From the letters received from Mr, G, M. Laidlaw of Perak, and the accompanying 
photograph,” which came from the same source, you will see that the * animal” currency of Perak 
is s more elaborate affair than I at first supposed. Laidlaw has sent me in addition to the 
photograph one or two more ayam ur “ cock” coins, and > gajah or “elephant” coin, whilst the 
photograph shows several more gajas, > number of crocodiles and 3 tortoise (kurakura),™ with 
none of which could the owners be persuaded to part. 

The gajah sent me is noticeably different from the others shown in the photograph. It is far 
smaller, has bent legs, very short snout, no ears to speak of and no saddle. So evidently it must 
be an anal gayak, or young elephant, intended to represent an amonnt of lesser value,!6 

Laidlaw also mentions a délaleng (“ praying mantis”) coin, of which he could not purchase 
aspecimen. If it occurs in the photograph it is probably the long thin coin, under the topmost 
“cock,” though I should say that it was really (despite its name) nothing more than a 
degenerated “ ०7०6०41 1९."19 

The fact that the “elephant” sent me was buried come feet deep—as are many other 
specimens of tiu currency in the Malay Peninsula—argues for its long continuance in the land, if 
not for its validity. 

The “tortoise” exactly resembles an ordinary piece of smelted tin, with the addition of head 
and flappers."* At firat one would naturally expect that the “animal” corrency would represent 
only animals that had a distinct barterable value ; ९. 7., fowl), goat, cattle,ete, But the introduction 
of the crocodile—as to the use of which as a coin there is more ample evidence than in the case of 
any of the others—shows that this was not the rlying motive: or at least not the sole one. 
Whatever the motive was, there is ample evidence to prove the use of the “animal” ag currency, 
and this evidence receives the most practical corroboration from the arrangements for stringing 
these coins together, like cash, See the hole at the top of the “cock” coins and over the nose of 
several of the “ crocodiles." 

No. VIII. 
Afr, W. W. Skeat to Sir R. Temple. 11 September 1904 

No specimen of the bilalang (praying mantis) coin has yet been obtained, nor even a large 
“elephant,” Only one “crocodile” is to hand and no kerakura or tortoise, if any indeed are 
obtainable, 





` tang abrt ie really tho fost pillar or howse-post planted in the ground. am iat ~ च ooo or honse- planted in the ground, 

nA = AD. 1560; AH. 1250 = AD, ee | न 42 AH. 1852 = A.D. 1838, 

1 Bee Plate IT. ५५ This is the jonghong, wide p. 190. 

16 {9 this meant to represent the babi ot pig? Cf. ante, p. 127, the babi or “ pig” dollar current in some of the 


States. 
PE nae ea age of Plate 71. fig. 2, No, 2, it bas been classed a4 a busya or “ oronodile,” which it undoubt- 
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Tam sending a second pull of the first photograph. I also send you a second photograph, 
showing the various pieces in different positions, which will therefore be useful. I imagine they 
have been printed as dark as possible to facilitate reproduction.!? 

No. TX. 
Mr. W. W. Shea! to Sir R. Temple, 7 November 1904. 

{ send a set of photographs of the tin currency in my collection at the Cambridge 
Museum." Tho specimens have each been taken separately. Note that which is described 
in the Curator's report as possessing ridged markings on the side. This coin belongs to a 
slightly different type, the sections lacking the usual step and curving upwards to the top : 


thus छ 85 against the usual 


Two of the faces have the curious ridged markings already mentioned ; one resembling 
the Roman numeral IT and the other III. The top of this specimen is marked by a cross, 
which corresponds to the usual fampok manggis (mangosteen rosette), as it is called in Malay 
The photographs are half size 

No xX. 
Mr. ए, W. Skeat to Sir R. Temple. 7 March 1907, 

Dr. Harrison of the Horniman Museum (Forest Hill, London) was sent round to me from 
the British Museum iy connection with two specimens of the tin currency found there. I 
asked him for photographs aud he has courteously sent me the enclosed, recording in each 
case the weight and dimensions. No. 1 isa gambar éilalang or mantis ingot. The disposition 
of the wings, shape of the head and eye, and the segmentation of the tail part of the body are 
all very clearly marked. No, 2 is, I take it, a gambar kwrekura or tortoise ingot, showing the 
shell marks. Both are of bright new tin, as fresh as when first cast. There seams to 

me # possible connection in shape between the mantis and the long tin slab (kiping) 


and also between the tortoise and the round tin piece (jongkongy 





चः = ) shaped like a rather flat bowl, into which form the sUperfiuons tin ig still cast in 
the Malay Peninsula, when there is insufficient metal left over at the smelting to form > alab. 
(To be continued.) 





THE INSCRIPTION OF ARA,! 
BY PROF. घ. LUDERS, Pa.D.; BERLIN, 

Tue Kharoshthi inseription treated here was discovered in > well in a ndid called Ara, 2 miles 
from Bagoilab. It is now in the museum at Lahore. Mr, R. D. Banerji was the firat to bring it 
to our notice, [n publishing it (ante, vol. XXXVII, page 58), he expressed the expectation that I 
should saceeed in completely deciphering the text, T regret that I am not able wholly to respond 
to the expectation. The last line of the inscription remains obscure though the script is bere 
partly quite clear, I believe, however, to have been able to read 50 far the remaining portion of the 
inseription with the help of the impression which I owe to the kindness of Dr, Fleet 3, that at the 
most there will remain doubt ag regards the two names in the fourth line 

१ These two photographs form figs. Land of Plate. Wine 

" Translated by Mr.G.K, Nariman from the Sitrungeberichte der Prewssischen Abademie der Wissenscha/ten 
1212, pp. 824 7 , and revised by the anthor. 

ॐ [t in the same after which the phototype bas been reprodaced in this Journal, 
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19 order to show what I owe to my predecessor I reproduce here his reading of the text of 
the inscription, I consider it superilaous to go into every point in detail in which [ differ from 
him : in most casesan inspection suffices to determine the text, Let me, however, make one 
observation: Banerji believes the inecription to be broken towards the left end, and that the final 
words of all lines except the first are missing. This assumption is wholly without foundation. 
Only the Inst line isincomplete at the end, Banerji reads :— 
Maharajata rajatirajata deraputrata pal? jthadharasa . = «« 
Fasishpaputrasa Katshkzea samveatsaraé eka chatari(ie),.. , 
tam AX, AX, 1, Ohefasa mdsasa diva 4, 1 atra divasami Namitha... = 
= + = = शद pusha purtea pumana mabarathi Ratakhaputa , + , , 
व वतत #abharya putrasa anugatyarthae savya , , , , 
=» » = Fdé¢hpmachala. Khipama,... 
I read :— 
Maharajasa rajatrajasa devaputrasa [ka ji[sa]rasa! 
[9७5 ]५ sam 20 20 1 Jethasa masasa di 205 4 1 [de] dirasachhunami khal wet 
kupe (Da) +hartraga’ Poshapuriapufrana matarapitarana puya- 
¢ Namda[sa sa)bharyo[sa* sa) putrasa anugraharthae earva , . [कव] खवर 
[ja] tisha Adtae!® jma.chala | kAiyomal! .. , , 


To the-reading of this word we shall revert later on, 

The second afshara can in my opinion be only jhe; the reading si is at all events exclus- 
ded, As regards the reading of the third atehara, there may be different views at first sight, Ag- 
hta occursin the nameof Kanishka, Vasishka, Huvishks, and as exactly. the same symbol. 
occurs in the Zeda inscription in the-name Aa@niehkara, one might feel tempted to read shka. On. 
the other hand shpa is suggested by the fact that in the ligature shka, in the word Kanishkasa 
which follows immediately after, the ka is joined to the sa in a different way.. Bat, I:think, we 

shall decide for ahha when we take it. into consideration that in the Kharoshtht script the same 

symbol on the same stone shows often widely different forms. — 

ॐ [have already given the correct reading of the dete of the year in Jour. R. As. Soc., 
1909, 0. ४३३. The ligature tsa ia not new as Banerji thinks. It ocours, not to mention uncer- 
tain cases, in the word samratsaraye ia the Taxila inscription of Patika (Zp. Ind. 4,54; Bithler: 
famatsaraye), and in the Mahaban inseription (Jour. As. IX, 4, 514; Senart: sampatearaye), and 
in bhetiité and matjana in the MS. Dutryuil de Rhins, as was shown tea years ago by Franke 
(Pali und Sanskrit, page 96 f.) 

4. Thad of ri is not clear, 

5. After the symbol for 20 there ia o hole inthe stone. 

6. The» has crambled away. Tho sign fore is attachel below as in de in line 1, ine gene- 
rally, and probably also in ee in line 4. 

7. The da iz uncertain. 

8 The saat the endof the word and the following «a are not quite distinct, but perfectly certain 

9. The akehara. after sarva is totally destroyed, and the pa is uncertain, Shall we read 
+... 7 

10. The Ai is not certain 
11. Alter kAiyama there are three or four illegible akvAaras, 

“(Daring the reign) of Mahdrdja, Rajdtirdja, Devapuira; Xaisare Kanishka, the on of 
Vajheshks, in the forty-first year,—in the year 41,—on the 25th day of the month of Jo¢ha (Jyai- 
shjha), 10 this moment of the day, the dag wall of the Dashaveras, the Poshapuria sons, for. 


2» ¢ # & ‰ {~ 


et क 1 
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the worabip of father and mother, in order to show favour to Namda together with his wife and 
his gon, and to all beings (?). For the welfare of these (र) as 

The inseription reports the sinking of the well in which it was found, by a number of persona 
who called themselves Dashaveras, if that name has been correctly read, and who are farther 
characterised as Poshapuriaputra, Since it is said later on that the work was undertaken for the 
worship of father and mother, Dashavera can only be the family name indicating here 9 number 
of brothers belonging to it, The expression “ Poshapuriaputra’’ one would be at first sight 
inclined to understand as ‘sons of Poshapuria "; but Poshapuria would be a very strange personal 
name. I therefore believe that pura is here employed in the frequently occurring sense of 
‘member of,’ ‘belonging to,"* and that Poshapuria is derived from the name of the city of Posha- 
pura, which is equal to Purushapura, the modern Peshdwar, As for the form poss it can be 
authenticated from Pali writings, 

Ahane* is no doubt derived from Ekan in the sense of “dog'; whether i¢ is an adjective or a 
participle (Sk. EkdéaA) should be left an open question, Khane kupe seems to have been used as 
a contrast tothe natural fountsins, ‘The expression is of interest inasmuch as it enables us to 
explain passage in the enigmatical inscription of Zeda. There occur alter the date sam J0 I 
Ashadasa matasa di 20 Utaraphaguna ise chhunami, the characters which Senart* teada: “[bha]- 
nam छप] .... chasa ma, , kata Kanishtasa raje[ml] = = = = [dadabhat] चम [करव] कष्या 
and which are read by एततः as: “kAanem waphamu ~ , chasa mardakasa Kanishkasa rajami 
[to]yadalabhai danamukha." Now the impression before me clearly shows that the three first 
aksharas of this passage are exactly the aame as those following the date in onr inscription. 
Even the = of ne ia joined to the mftrikd in exactly the same way as here? That the fourth 
character ja neither ka nor spha but ¢, can now hardly be disputed® The words thereafter ] read 
au: Veradasa mardukasa, They are pretty clear in the impression except the second akshara which 
may aa well berg, As regards the five aksharas coming after rajam,I can for the present only 
say that they can in no case be read as toyadalabha, Therefore the reading that we get is: kAang 
४५ Veradasa mardakasa Kanishkasa rajami = , +» « न> = = व dangmukha, The form 
kue inatead of kupe is found also in the Paja inscription’ and in the Muchasi inscription, 

Much more important than the contents proper of the inscription is ita date, Until now the 
numerous dates of the inscriptions of the Kushana period presented no difficulty at least in so far 
as the succession of the kings is concerned. They yielded for Kanishka the years 3-11, for Visishke 
24-23, for Huvishke 33-60, for Vasudeva 74-98, Here we suddenly find Kanishka in the year 4३. 

To explain this contradiction it may be alleged that in the text of the Inscription we find 
nothing to show that Kanishka was on the throne in the year 41, Aaniehhasa samBatjarae 
ekachapariiae literally means “in the year 41 of Kanishka”, and one might find in it the 
sense, “in the year 4] of the era founded by Kanishka”, Mow it is self-evident that the combi- 
nation of the number of » year with the name of a king in the genitive cage originally indicated 
the year of the reign of that king bat I need cite no instance to show that later on in a similar Way 
people combined the names of the reigning king with the number of the year of the RS ining Hing ith the number ofthe yar of the caret eras and 


प्यायय २७ 





* Compare १, „5 nigamapufa in the Bhattiprija insoriptions and other instances, ZDMQ 88, p. 699 #, 


9 I adbere to the चज] transcript of the two na signs without oz pressing that I consid aa 
me. prewing ‘consider them as absolutely 


8 Je, da, VIII. 15, La. 


$ । ° Ibid इ. 3, 464, 
"It seome that both Senart and Boyer havo regarded the right hock of Eu Portion of the preceding 
symbol. Otherwise I am unable t explain the reading nam u, ^~ | तं 
* See my remarks Jour. B. 49. See, 1909, pp. 47 त, 
0 dnis, 87, 66, 


* Tid, आ, 64; Jour. R. ds, Spc, 1900, 684, 
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that must be also the case here. Kanishka receives here his whole tithe, and even ao state- 
ment about his descent is added. And people generally do not speak in this fashion about 
# king that was long dead especially when they are silent as regards the name of the reigning 
king. That explanation, therefore, seems to me out of the question. Another possibility is 
afforded by the sssumption that Kanishka was a contemporary ruler of Visishka and Huvishka. 
Banerji has expressed this view. Accordingly Kagishka, between the years 1075 end 24, would 
have handed over the rule of India to Visishka, who afterwards was succeeded by Huvishka, and 
himself confined bis rule to the northern part of his empire. This does not appear to be 
probable, because al] other sources are silent. We should above all expect that in the titles of 
Visishka and Huvishka there should appear an indication of 9 certain relation of dependence. 
Bat in the inscription of [sipurand Sinchi, Vasisbke bears the title of mahdraja rdjdtirdja 
devaputra sidii{? That for Huvishka up tothe year 40 only the title of mafdrdja devaputra 

can be ascertained as faras the inscriptions go, ia probably s matter of accident, In the 

inscription of the Niga statue of Chargion of Sam 40" and in the inscription of the Wardak 
vase of Sam 5113, we find that he is called mahdrdja réjdtiréya, and in the Mathura inscription 
of Sam 60! mahdrdja rdjdtirdja devaputra. Under these clroumetances, it seems to me more 

probable that the Kanishka of our inscription is not identical with the celebrated Kanishka, I 
lay no stress on the fact that Kanishka bere bears a title which is not spplied to bim anywhere 
else. But the characterisation as the son of Vajbeshka, which too does not appear anywhere else, 
gives an impression, to me at least, that it was added with a view to differentiate this Kanishka 
from the other king, his mame-sake, Now the name Vajbeshka or Vijheshkasoundssonear Visishka 
that I look apon both forms only a3 an attempt to reprodoce in an Indian alphabet one and the 
same barbaric name!" These two forme at any rate are closer to each other than, for instance, 
the various shapes in which the name of Huvishka cccors in inecriptions and on coins, Now, 
cannot the Kanishka of our inscription be the son of the successor of the great Kagishka? He 
woald be probably in that ease his grandson, which would well agree with the name, because 
grandsons are, as is wel) known, often named after the grandfathers. The course of events then 
would be something like this. Kanishka was followed by Vasishka between the years 1] and 24, 
After Visishka'’s death, which oocurred probably soon alter Sam 2875, there was a division of the 
empire. Kanishka [I took possession of the northern portion of the kingdom. In India proper, 
Hovishka made himself king. The reign of Kanishke IT endured at least as far as Sam 41, the 
date of our inscription. But before Sam 52 Huvishka must have recovered the authority of.the 
northern portion of the empire, for in this year he is mentioned as king in the Kharosbthi 
inscription which was found at Wardak to the south-west of Kabul. 

I do not misapprehend the problematic natare of the constroction I have proposed ; whether 
it is correct will depend on further discoveries for which we are fortunately justified in enter- 
taining hopes 

The inscription which presents us with so many new difficulties carries us, however, in my 
opinion, by means of one word further towards the solution of a question which for the last few 





19 This is the date of an inscription im the British Museum which apparently was found im the country about 
Mathori, (sce Ep. Ind. LX, 259 ff.) 

18 Jour. 2. As. Soc., 1910, 1515; Ep. Ind. 11. 369, 

“ VOGEL, Catalogue of the d4rchaological Muserm at Mathura, p. 88, 

S Jour. R. de, Soe., XX. 255 वै # Bp. Ind. 1, 383 

i JAands may have been used to express a उ; compare the writing JAcilass in Ebaroshth! by the ride of 
ZOIAOY on the coins of Zoiloa (Gardner, Coins of Greek and Beythie Kinga in Baciria ond India, p. 5, 170), It 
seed hardly be noted that the notation ¢ ot ॥ before the shka makes no difference 

॥१ Tn case the Mathurd joscription (Ep. Ind. U1. 206, No. ॐ) is datedin Bam 29 and in the reignof Hovishka, 
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years has considerably occupied Indian historical research, This word is the fourth title of Kani- 
shka which I read as keisarasa, This reading appears to me to be absolutely certain, although 
the upper portion of some letters on the stone bave been injured. Banerji read it pa(?)thedar aaa, 
I must at once concede that the first akehara can be pa, But itis equally possible that the upper 
portion of the symbol has been broken away, just as has been the case with the preceding symbol] 
which undoubtedly ia sa, In that case the akehora can only be ka. The second akshera can be 
nothing but ५ The hook at the top of the symbol is perfectly visible in the impression and makes 
the reading tha impossible. Of the third akshara only the lower portion has been preserved 
Comparing the remnant with the last ea of the word, one can have no doubt but that it was a ec. 
The lection dha is simply impossible. The two last akeharas are manifestly rast. Thos we con 
cither read paisarasa or Laisarasa ; and it is obvious that only the latter can be the right reading. 

The title of katsara has not up to now been traced to Indian soil, and it would be incredible 
if we had to deal with a nations) dynasty, Butthe Kuoshana kings drew their titles from all parte 
ofthe world. They call themselves mehdraja : this is the genuine Indian title. They call them- 
selves rdjdtirdja: this obviously is the tranelation of the Middle Persian royal designation sheonano 
devaputra is, a5 has been long known, the rendering of the Chinese f‘ien-izy, ‘son of heaven? And 
now to these bas been added the Roman appellation of Cuear, It may be asked: why this 
heaping up of epitheta! For this too we have an answer: These were calculated to mark the mo- 
narch as the lord of the whole world, Mohiréja is the king of India, the ruler of the Sonth. As 
against him we have rdjdtirdja, the king of the Northern country. That properly speaking Iran 
lies to the North-West of India, and not exactly to the Nerth, need not be considered as prejudicial 
to our explanation, inasmuch 35 we have to deal here with the cardinal points in a general way 
only. The term deraputra marks the ruler of the East. To himis opposed the kaisera or sovereign 
of the Weat, Thus the Kushana king is a sarralopaijrera, as rune the title on the coins of the two 
Kadphises. This idea appears to be an Indian one. I need only call to mind the digetjeya which 
was the ideal and aspiration of every Hindu raler, In this connection thers 15 an interesting 
passage in the Chinese translation of the DaseriAaranasttra of A. D. 892. 1 quote it secording to 
the version of Professor Sylvain Lévi."® In the Jen-feow-ti (Jambudvipa) there are = , . , four 
sons Of heaven (f‘ien-fzeu). In the East there is the son of heaven of the Tsin (the Eastern Tein 
317-420) ; the population is highly prosperous. In the Sonth there ig the son of heaven of ihe 
kingdom of Tien-fehou (India); the land prodnoces many celebrated elephants. In the West 
there is the son of heaven of the Ta-ts‘in (the Roman Empire) ; the country produces gold, silver, 
and precious stones in abundance, In the North-West there is the son of heaven of the 
Yue-tebi; the land produces many good horees." This passage is almost a commentary on the 
significance of the royal titles in our inscription, 

We havo seen above that there is some doubt as regards the personality denominated here 
askaisara, Itis immaterial to the chronological inference which we tay draw from the use of 
these titles. No one will deny that this inscription dates from the Kushana period and its date 
Sam 41 belongs to that series of dates which run from 3 to 98, The beginning of the era which 
the reckoning has for its basis is uncertain. The theory which was advanced first by Cunning- 
ham that the Kushana era is identical with the Malava-Vikrama era of 57 छ, त, has foond in 
Dr. Fleet an energetic defender. Professor 0, Franke has attempted to support and I too 
have agreed to it, But the word kaisara overthrows this bypothesis. The idea that so early as 
in the year 16 B.C. a Central Indian or Indian ruler should have assumed the title of Casar 
is natorally incredible, With the possibilty of tranelerring the begioning of the era, snd con of transferring the beginning of the era, and con 





19 Jour. ds IX 9,24, note. 
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sequently Kanishka, to pre-Christian times falls likewise the possibility of placing the succession 
of kings from Kanishka to Vasudeva before Kujula-Kadphises™, whose conquests, according to 
Professor Obavannes *! and Professor Franke, * took place in the first post-Christian centary. 
In these respects I am now entirely at one with Professor Oldenberg, who has recently treated the 
whole problem in a penetrating way. The exact determination of the era however depends befora 
all on the question whether we should identify the king of the Ta-Yiie-chi, Po-t'iao, who sent in 
the year 229 A. 0. an embassy to China, with Vasudeva, the successor of Huvishka.™ In that 
case the era would start at the earliest with 130 and at the latest with 168 A. 0. None of the 
grounds which Oldenberg has adduced against this supposition is decisive. On the other hand, 
the identification of Po-t‘iao with Vasudeva is, as observed by Chavannes, merely permissible and 
not necessary ; besides there still remains the possibility that « lster and another Vasndeva is 
meant. Accordingly a consensus omarum can hardly be attained at once, and final decision will 
vary according to the evidential yalas attached to the Chinese data. Our inscription has, how- 
ever, perceptibly narrowed the bounds of the possible, a {act the value of which, under the prevail- 
ing circumstances, is not to be underestimated, 

Alter I had already written the above paper, I reveived the July number of Jour, R, As, Soc. 
containing the first half of the essay by J. Kennedy, on the “Secret of Kanishka,” The author 
supports the theory of Fleet and Franke, So far ns I ses there is nothing in the essay which in- 
validates the clear evidence of our inscription, This is not the place to enter into details ; only 
one word I aball say regarding the argument upon which Kennedy seems to place chief reliance. 
Kennedy argues thos (p. 667):—“ We must date Kanishka either 100 years before 50 A. D. 
or alter 100 A. D. (strictly speaking after 120 A. D.). Now the legends on his coin are in 
Greek, ‘The use of Greek as a language of every-day life however ceased in the country to 
tha 356 of the Buphrates partly before and partly soon after the close of the firat Christian 
century. Hence Kanishka cannot be placed in the second century, but must belong to a period 

Now before me lie # pair of foreign coins: a nickel coin from Switzerland of 1900 and s 
Penny of 1897. The inscription on the former reads : Sine oe io Helvetica. On the Penny 
stands Victoria, Dei, Gra. Britt. Regine. Fid. Def. Ind. Imp. 1 pity the historian of the fourth 
millenniam who will draw from the coins the conclusion that about the year 1900 Latin was. the 
langaage of daily life in the mountains of Switzerland and in the British Leles, 





INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS AND THE KAVYA. 
BY G. BUHLER. 
[Translated by Prof. V. $ Ghate, M.A., Poona.) 
( Continued from p. 32.) 
II, Vateabhatti's Prabasti 
Vatsabhatti'a composition consists of 44 verses, not to mention the two ‘blessings’ or 
maigalas in prose form at the beginning and at theend. The whole can be divided into 
sections, aa follows :— : 
1. ‘The maagala sddressed to the Sun in verses 1-3 of which the Ist and the उतत belong 
to the type of what is technically called diis or ditredda (blessings), while the 2nd verse falls 
under the category of namaskrifi or mamaskdra (salutation). 


ee ea eee ey ee a ee le ae ~ ` = = `= = -------~----~ = 
99 Fleet, Jerr. 2. de. Soe, 106, Pp 534, 1907, p. 1048; Franke, Beitrage aus Chines ischenquellen awe Keantnia dor, 
| Tirkediker, नगौ p. 9 1 note + irege i 
1 Il. VoL VIII, p, 191, note 1. र = Bei 79. 
Zar Mage ch de dr Kanishka, त. 6. 0. क. Phil, Bist. EL. 1911, pp. 27 ff. = 
ॐ Poung Pas, 8. IL. Vol. V., p. 489. 
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9. A poetic description of the guild of the silk-weavers of Dagapura-Mandasor, verses 
4-22, in which, descriptions of their early fatherland Lats or Gujarat, and of their later home 
Dadéapura, are interwoven, 

3. A poetic picture of the sazerain KamSragupta, verse 23, 

4. The same of bis vassals Viévaverman aod Bandbovarman, the ralers of Dadapurs, 
verses 24-28. | 

5, A short description of the temple built by the weavers, verses 29-80. 

6. The mention of the date of its constraction with a poetic description of the winter 
season, when the temple was consecrated, verses 31-35. 

7. A postscript narrating a restoration of the edifice demolished in parta, with a men- 
tion of the date of this event and a description of the season when it took place, verses 36-42 

8. A wish that the temple may last for ever, verse 43. 

9, The name of the poet, verse 44. 

If one compares these contents of the composition in question with the sample I have 
presonted in Wiener Zeitechrift far काह kiinde des Morgenlandes, Vol. II. pp. 86nd ff, it will 
be seen without doubt that this composition belonga to that class of prasastis (oncomiums or 
panegyricsa), of which the recent epigraphical researches have brought to light such a large 
nomber. The composition itself provides us with a clear indication that the poet also wished 

to have his work called by that name, For verse 44 says—‘ By the order of the guild and 
owing ६० their devotion, was built, this temple of the San; and the above was nomposed, with 
great troubles, by Vataabhatti.” 

‘The above’ (pirra) is an expression which vccura frequently in later inscriptions of this 
type and which must be supplemented by the word prasasti as Mr. Fleet also remarks in 
the note to this verse. The fact that the actual title of the composition ॐ not mentioned, bat 
is only indicated, proves that in Vatasbhatti’s time there were many such progasiis and that 
it was a familiar custom in the 5th century, to glorify the erection of temples and other edi- 
fices, by means of such occasional compositions. 

Another interesting point in the foregoing verse is Vatsabhatti's assurance that he com- 
posed his work prayatnena ‘with 8 great effort.’ By this he means to say, no doubt, that he 
utilized with care the best samples and strove to observe very carefully the rules of poetica 
and metre. This careful study and this effort to do justice to the pretensions of the art of 
eourt postry are to be marked in every verse, The very eagerness ‘with which the author 
takea advantage of every little circumstance to bring in poetic details and descriptions, shows 
that he wished to do his best to make his composition resemble a mahdkdrya. The science of 
rhetorica prescribes that a mahdikdvya should contain descriptions of cities, oceans, mountains, 
seasons and soon. Thus Vatsabbatti is not dissnaded from devoting one verse (4) even to the 
early home of his patrons, the Lifa country, casually mentioned as it is. The city of Daéapurs, 
of coursé receives more space and is glorified in nine verses (6-14). The descriptions 
of the two seasons, of winter in verses 31-33 and of the spring in versea 40-41, also find 
a-place, as, to give the date completely, the month must be mentioned, and this natarally 
serves a5 &n occasion for an cxcursus on the season in which the month falls, The examina- 
tion of the metres used by Vatsabhatti and of his style would likewise show what great 
troubles he had taken, though, of course, the product is only of a mediocre type. 

Next to proceed to the versification, there is 8 frequent change of the metres, which are 
sometimes very artificial, Webhave the following metres used—]. Anwahtubh 34-87, 44; 
. Argd +, 13, 21, 33, 38, 39, 41, 42; 3. Indrarajrd 17,26; 4. Upojdti 10, 12,128; 5. Upend- 
rarqjrd 7-9, 24; 6. Drutavilaméitd 15 ; 7. Mandékrdntd 29; 8. आवां 19, 48; 9. एमी 
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28 ; 10. VFasanéatilekd 3, 5, 6, 11, 14, 15, 20, 29, 25, 27, 30-32,40; 11. Sardilaribridita 1-2 ; 
12. Horint 16. 01 these Varantatilekd is the most frequently used, ॥, ९, 10 as many as four- 
teen verses, The frequent change of metre finds, withont doubt, its explanation in nothing but 
the writer's desire to show his skill in the art, as otherwise the prajasti itself never demands 
it, There ate many compositions of this class, in which only a single metre is used, or one 
principal metre and a second only in the concluding verses or verse, The best mahdkdryas 
present exactly similar phenomena, Sometimes we find that the whole of a kdévya compara- 
tively short in extent, or a section of a long Adrya presents only one metre; sometimes there is 
one general metre with क different metre used at the close only ; in otber cases, again we see a 
large number of different metres used. One thing that is striking in Vatsabhatti's versifica- 
tion ia the frequent use of the weak panse which oceure inten Virsondstilekd verses, in two 
Upendrarajrds and in.one Aryd (verse 33). In the last case, it stands at the end of a half- 
verse, where it is never found used by good ports, as far as I know, Vatsabbatti hasthus made 
himeelf guilty of an awkwardness. Other cases wherein he commits offences against the rules 
of grammar or of rhetorice will be mentioned later on. As regards the form of the com 
position, it is to be further mentioned that often two or more verses form ॐ gugalaka, a 
rizeshaka or a kulake. Fugolakes or yugmos are instanced in verses 21-22, riseehakas, in verses 
23.25, 26-28, 4-6, dulakes in verses 6-14, 31-35, 36-41. This peculiarity aleo is very frequently 
met with in all mahakdryas. 

Vatsabhatti's diction shows many marks which characterise, according to Dandin, the poets 
of the eastern school, First of all ho makes nse of long pounds, which cover a péda or 
more than a pide oreven the whole of a half-verse. Instances of the last type occur in 
verses 4, 6, 8, 14, 32,41, while those of the first and second type are moch more fréqnuent. 
The whole of the verse 35 consists of one single compound, If one compares Dandin's 
illustration of the style of the Gaudas, (Aérydédaria I. 83.) with our verses 32-38, the resem- 
blance would be unmistakable. Secondly, the writer, in his attempt to bring the sound of 
the words into harmony with the sense, shows in one and the same verse a mixture of soft 
and hard sounding syllables, as is allowed only by poets of eastern India. Verse 36 rans 
thas :— 

स्थेयंनयोपपन्नो बन्धप्रियो बन्धरिव प्रजानान्‌ | 
बन्भ्वसिहनां नूपबन्धुवमां दविर पश्चलपरणै कवक i 


"His son is king Bandhuvarman, endowed with firmness and statesmanship, dear to the 
brothers, a brother, as it wore, to his people, removing the sufferings of the relations, the only 
man skilfal in destroying the proud hosts of enemies.’ 

Here, there is achange of rasa or the poetic sentiment. The first three padas describe 
Bandhovarman’s wiedom and goodness, the last hia terribleness in war with enemies. Correspond- 
ing to this, the words in the first three quarters of the verse consist of syllables which are soft of 
light to be pronounced, in conaideration of the necessity of the alliteration of the name Bandhu- 
varman, The fourth pfida, on the other band, where the raudra rasa prevails, contains only 
hard sounding syllables and agrees quite well with Dandin’s typical illustration, ‘4vyddaria 1. 72 : 


wert क्षपिः पक्षः शचियानां eer |. 

While explaining Samaif or evenness of form required for the Vaidarbly rit, Dandin 
mentions (Kdcy. I, 47-49a) the different types of letters which a verse can have and illustrates 
the same with examples. As the last example, be gives a half verse (49b) in which every pida 
has 8 different combination of letters corresponding to the change of sentiment, and Dandin 
farther adds in verse 50, that this sort of change or unevenness was in yogue only amongst the 
Easterns. 
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Of Satddlowkdres or figuresof words, Vatsabbatti nees-ovly the Anupréea, or alliteration, 
The letter-alliteration or Varadgnuprésa occurs in every verse, The Paddauprdaa or the repetition 
of the same word in different senses is found more se'dom, The verse above (26) is an instance, 
where the word bandAu is.repeated thrice.in honour of the king Bandbuvarman, It ia to be noticed 
that Kaliddes in hia brief accounta.of. the Raghu kings Nabhas, Pondarikea, Kebemadbanvan, 
Ahinagu and others, plays on their names exactly in a similar manner, (Aaghveatja ,XVILI., 
5,7, 8, 13 and go on). In prajastis, this sort of play on names is met with occasionally and one 
should specially compare the above-mentioned Lakhé-Mancdala prasaati, wherein almost everything 
is provided with a play on bis name, A second ingtance of the Padémupriea occurs in the 
beginning of the first verse in aiddhaih siddhyarthibhih, » third, in verse 2 in kivimara-narath, a 
fourth, in verse 18, where the first pdde ends with edskif and the second péda begins with the 
came syllable, a fifth in verse 25 in andthondthah, and > sixth in verse 37 in atyuddram uddrayd 

Of the Arthdlaktdras or figures of sense, the author frequently uses only the most familiar 
ones, riz. Upamd, Utprekshd, and Répoka or the identification of two similar things. In the 
phrase siddiaih siddhyarthibhih, already mentioned above, o Virodbilambira or Oxymoron 
appears to be attempted, and a Diruné (seo below) ia contained im verse 9. It would be little 
juteresting to. enumerate. severally the Upamés, Utpretshda and Ripakaa which the composition 
presents. Far more-instractive would be the attempt to place the most. important images and 
turns of expression side by side with similsrones in the. Eivyas and thus to show that: quite 
a number of expressions characteristic of the kfeya etyle occurs in Vateabhatti's prasasti. 

Even the. praise of the sum in the maigalz contains several points of relationship with 
passages in classical poems which are devoted to th glorification of the came gedbood, The 
first two strophes : 

1 * May the light-giver (Bidskara), the cause of the destruction and origin of the world, 
protect you; the God, whom the host of gods worship, for purpose. of, their. own preservation, 
the 5104886 (the accomplished), because. they strive for:higher: acoomplishments, the yogina 
eotirely given to meditation, and having theirobjects of desire under their control, becaure. they 
long for liberation, and the sagos.rich in severe penance, powerfal through their cursing as wel 
as favouring, from deep derotion of the heart |" 

2. ‘An adoration to the Generator (59०१1), whom even the zealous Brahman sages know. 
ing the trath, do not fully™ comprehend, who supports the three worlds with his far-reaching rays, 
whom Gandharras, gods, 5144198, Kinnaras and men, praise, as he rises, who fulfils the desires of 
his devotees !° 
comprise briefly the ideas which are met with in the Purdoas, in the-writings of Seuras, which 
ilentify the San with the world-spirit, and even in still older works. Amongst the coart- 
poets there is one Mayira, in whose Stryaiateka, इ prayer addressed to the Sun, we have almost: 
every one of the ideas contained in the verses above, repeated and with much the fame form of 
expression. As Vateabhatti praises the Sun as being the generator and the destroyer of the world, 
so also Mayiira identifies him, in verse 99, with Brahman, ४1507 and Siva, the three gods who 
generate, preserve and destroy the Universe, Aa the prasasti speaks of the worship of the Sun and 
of the prayers offered to him at dawn, 80 aleo does tha Siryaiateta frequently emphasise the idea 
that men and spiritua] beings adore the Sun in the morning, only with this difference that the number 
of the divine and semi-diving beings that bring their adoration to the Sun, is much larger therein, 
(n verse 13, the Sun's rays are praised by the seers amongst gods, According to verse 86, 
the lustre of the rising Sun is eulogized by the Gandharvas both in Prose and ST OY the Sandharvas both in prose and. vores, ap: also by as alao by 

५१ मकर of verses should 29 6,8, 9, 14° reepectively according to the NirgayaBlgara edilica of 
क ढि] १0१० seams (oe have been taken by Bibler with ` 1 7 8.9. 
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Nireda and other beings of antiquity. According to verse 81, prayers are offered to the Sun 
in the morning, by the Siddhas, gods, Chéranas, Gandharvas, Nagas, Yitudbanas, Sidhyns and 
princes amongst sages, by each in hia own peculiar way. 30 also, the Siryatafaka often dwells 
ou the thought that the San nourishes the gods and the world,—s thought already suggested by 
the Vedic name of the Sun-deity, स, Poshan—end that he makes them free from the bonds o! 
transmigration (re-birth). As for this latter point, verse 9 says of the San’s rays that they are 
‘the boats which carry men through the fearfal ocean of existence, the source of great sufferings. 
Further, the Son's orb is described in verge 80, ag ‘the boat for the yogina across the ocean 
of existence’, and in verse 73, ag ‘the door of the liberated,’ So also the Sun is depicted with 
special fulness oa the nourisher of men and gods and as the maintainer of the entire order of 
the world (verse 87). The same thought is more briefly expressed in verse 77, where the Sun’ 

orb is named ‘the life-principle of tha world". It may be further added that in the older 
Varihamibira also we meet with the thoughts expressed in the beginning of our prasasti 
Thas in the first verse of the Pridat-sanhitd, the San is invoked as ‘the generator of the world 

and as ‘the sonl of the Universe’, and in the first verse of the Poga-ydird, oa * the soul of em- 
bodied beings’, and aa‘ the door of liberation 

The third verse of the maigala : 

‘May the illuminator (Virwsrat) protect you, adorned with the besutifal ornaments of 
rays,—the god whose circle of rays shines forth daily, coming over from the high, expansive summit 
of the mountain of the East, and who is lovely like the cheek of an intoxicated woman !—" ) 
compsres the reddish morning-snon with the reddened cheeks of a drank Ni@yitd. This con- 
parison is quite characteristic of the court-poets, who are never tired of describing or alluding 
to the revels of their heroes with their wives in the harem, Even in the kdrya literatare, this com- 
parison is very often found used in connection with the rising as well as the setting Sun of the day, 
Thus, for instance, Baca says in the beginning of a description of the evening: ‘when the day 
went down, the day whose light became as soft og the cheek of » M&lava woman, reddened with 
the intoxication of wine, etc.’ (Harshacherita p. 212). Bana’s comparison is somewhat more 
nicely brought ont than that of Vateabbatti, owing to the use of the term ‘Milava woman’ 
in place of the general expression Aagandjana, The later poets make use of specific expressions, 

The following verses (4-6) describe the emigration of the silk-weavers from Laja, the 
middle Gujarit, to Dasapura, wherewith short descriptions of Lita and of the environs of the 
city are interwoven, These do not rise above the level of mediocrity and bare nothing remark- 
able, OF course, Dadapura, as wo commonly see the cities described in the Adryas, is called the 
beanty-mark (tilaka) on the forehead of the province, and this province also, which is named 
वत, the earth, is imagined to be a female Accordingly the trees bending under the burden 
of flowers are spoken of 98 her ear-crests, and the thousands of mountaing, aa her ornaments. So 
also as befits the kdeya atyle, the mountains are spoken of as trickling with the juice flowing 
from the temples of wild elephants, The same remarks alto apply to the next verses (7-9), in 
which further the lakes and gardens of Daéapurs are spoken of. The description contains only 
the most usas! expressions that are found need in kifrya in 8 similar connection, The lakes are 
full of blooming water-lilics, and lively with ducks and swans. The water near their banks is 
variegated with the flowers fullen from the trees The swans therein are tawny-brown owing 
to the pollen fallen from the lotuses shaken by the fickle waves, The trees bending under the 
burden of their flowera, the hamming of the bees bold with the intoxication of honey, and the 
incessant singing of the city-women walking for pleasure, make the groves lovely, It is to be 
noticed here that the description of the bees no doubt reminds us through dAvani of the beld 
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and intoxicated lovers of the beautifal women. The following verse, on the other hand, with which 
begins the description of the city is considerably more interesting : 

10, "Where the houses towering high, of purest wise, with fying flage and trim women, 
quite resemble the peaks of silver clouds variegated with flashes of lightning,’ | 

Vatsabhatti has given himself great pains to bring out the best possible resemblance between 
the houses and the clonds and thus to excel the parallels frequently nsed in the kifryas, This 
fact is specially proved by the donble application of the word ‘lightning-fash’, Heis not merely 
content with describing the lightning-flash as the mistress of the clond, dancing before the house 









poet known to him, and we can hardly help thinking that he had beforo him the description 
‘of the palaces in Alaké, which Kalidasa gives in the beginning of the Aparamegha in Meghadita. 
The verse rons thos :— 

संगीताव ceagcen: स्निग्धगम्नीरधोषम्‌ | 








Where the palaces can match themselves with you (the cloud) by means of these and 


other particulars—their lovely, fair inhabitants resemble your lightnings, their gaily coloured 
portraits, your rainbow, their drums strack for concert, your lovely, deep thunder, their jewelled 
floors, the schimmering drops of water that you hide, their terraces towering up to the clouds, * 
your height." 

In the riew that Vatsabhajti tried to compete with Kalidasa, we ore still further confirmed, 
if we observe that in the next verge, be adds all the details met with in Kalidasa which are 
left out in verse 10. In that verse, he gays : 

11. ‘And (where) other (१०५५५९५) resemble the high summita of the Eailass, with long 
terraces and stone-seats, resounding with the noise of music, covered with gay pictures, and 
adorned with groves of waring plantain trees." 

The agreement of thonght and imagery is thus quite complete. Only, Vatzabbatti Bays 
something more, and it is what we expect of an imitator and arival, 1) goes without question 
that Vatsabbatti’s verses are on > lower level than those of hia modal, 

The next verse also, in which tho description of the houses is further elaborated quite in 
a0 insipid manner, presents one point worthy of notice. 

IZ. १ Where the houses adorned with rows of stories, resembling gods’ palaces, of pure 
lustre like the rays of the full moon, raise themselves up, having torn open the earth,’ | 

Here, the statement that ‘the houses raised themselves up, breaking through the earth > 
is quite striking, Lf this CXPression means anything, it suggests 8 comparison of the houses 
with something to be fonnd in the deep or the nether world, with something like the thousand, 
white-shining beads of Sesha, Such an image is however, defective, when there is already a 
comparison of the houses with the timdnas, the moving gods? Palaces, soaring up high in the 
sky. The difficulty, I think, may be solved by supposing that Vatsabbatti has confounded, 
with little understanding, two comparisons used by the poets of his time. The comparison of 
houses with the vimdnas of gods is not rarely foand in epic works, but is still more frequently met 
with in the kfeyas. On the other hand, that of buildings with things in the nether world comes 
only ss Dow and then in artificial poetry. Thos in Kilidisa's Roghwevhia X11, 70, we have: 
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(He (Rims) had a bridge built hy the monkeys on. the salt ocean,—the bridge which was, 
as it were, the serpent Sesha, coming up out of the nether world, to serve ७5 8 bed for Viebou. 

So also in Migha's Situpdlaradda IIT, 33, we have :-— 


नष्येसयुद्रं weer पिशङ्खनी्या कुर्वती arora | 
TORUS TESTS मित्वा जलमुदलास || 

‘In the midst of the ocean, tinging with yellow-red, the regions, with the lustre of its 
golden ramparts, the city (Dviraki) shone forth, like the flame of fire from the mouth of the 
mares, breaking up through the waters.’ 

It can be further seen that Vatsabhatti, inspite of the great labours he has taken with his 
poem, has committed several offences against good taste and thus we would not be unjust to him 
if we suppose that in this cage, in his eagerness to bring in many figures of speech, he was tempted 
(laid astray) to confound in quite an unintelligible manner, two comparisons current in the 
literatare of hia time, 

Not less interesting is the following verse of tha prajasti 

13. ‘Surrounded by two charming rivers of tremulous waves, the city resembles the body of 
the God of love, which (his wives) Priti and Rati with prominent breasts embrace in secrecy 

The ides of the rivera looked upon as females 15 2 very natural one, It is very frequently 
met with in the kdryar. Thos Subandbu in Véerradattd, p. 102, 1. 1-2, saye of the Vindbya 
mountain: रेवया freprity प्रसारितौ विहस्तयोषगद : ‘It is surrounded by the Revi (Narmada) as 
by a beloved with the arms in the form of waves stretched forth.’ Even a more exact parallel 
we have ins passage alike referring to the Vindbhya, in the above-mentioned hymn of Agastys 
(Brihat-sonhiid XI. 6) 


ce मक्मसक्तया रेवया areata 
‘Whom the Revi embraces like an ardent beloved’, Even though it may not be certain that 
Vatsadhatti lived before Varihamihira, one would be tempted to conjecture a close connection 
between his verse and that of the Brihat-samhitd. The real fact seems to be that all the three 
poets imitated some well-known model. 

In the last verse in connection with the description of the city, we meet with a simile which 
ig More rare : 

14, ‘With its Brahmags, who conspicuous with truthfalness, forgiveness, self-contro], mental 
quietude, the obserrance of their vows, purity, firmness, the study of the Fda, pure conduct, 
modesty and understanding, possess no other treasures than knowledge and penance and yet are 
free from pride, shines forth thie city like the sky with its multitudes of bright, glowing planets," 
Nothing similar to this, in the old kdrya literature is known to me. On the other hand, in many 
works and in the pragariia, we often see conspicuous persons compared to the Moon or the Sun, 
and their family to the heavens, Ina later work, the Pradidrakacharifa (the life of Hema- 
chandra, p. 54) there is found the comparison of a poet with the planet Mercury (Budéz.) 

In the following description of the guild of ailk-weavers, which possesses more of historical 
than of poetical worth, there are, on the one band, several particular expressions, and, on 
the other hand, some general assertions, which are quite characteristic of the Advyae atyle, Thus 
in verse 15, we have the figurative use of the verb jrimbA in the phrase aharahah pravijrim.- 
éhite-sauhridah’ ‘whose friendship augmented more and more everyday,’ So also the compound 
Sravanasubhaga ‘ pleasing to the ear’ (verse 16) should be compared with netrasubhaga pleasing 
to the eye’ (verse 21), and preidpasubhega ‘ pleasing on account of warmth’ (verse 31), Suéhage is 
particularly used by Kialidiss very often in the sense of " beautiful, lovely, pleasing” at the end of 
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compound words. compound weds: Otler-poste alsbines the-werd iaddlaty heush env care Bunce ce similarly-though more rarely. Farther we must 
notice the second half of verse 17 : 





।न्स्यरीनानमदहित्ं प्रत्ना || 
* And, even today, others courageous in war, effect by force the destruction of their enemies.’ 
Here the wording which expresses the simple fact that some members of the weaver-class served 
as soldiers, is exactly ag it is required in artificial poetry ; and the words samarapragalbAdh. And - 
pratahya of which latter, the position also is to ba observed, are quite characteristic of artificial 





With verse 23, begins the description of the princes of Daéspora and their suzersin, wherein, 
at the very threshold we are face to face with quite a rush of images and turns of expression very 
frequently used by artificial poets. 

28. ‘ While Koméragupta ruled over the earth, which is circumscribed by the fonr oceans as 
by a moving girdle, whoee high breasts the mountaina Somer and Eailisa are, and which smiles 
with the flowers in full bloom coming from the woods, 

24. ‘King Vigvavarman was the protector (of Datapura] who, equal to Sukra and Bribaspati 
in wisdom, the ornament of the kings on this earth, performed exploits in the battles, like Partha’ 

The metaphor of the girdle and the breasts of the earth is absent from no Indian poet, The 
only thing to be noted in our passage is that Vataabhatti selecta for the comparison the most 
important mythiesl mountains. ‘Probably, the Himavat and Vindbya which are otherwise 
frequently referred to in this connection appeared too trivial to him, not to mention his desire to 
surpass his predecessors. The third metaphor of the smile in the form of flowers is also not a 
rareone. Soalso the componnds samudrdnéa and vandata are quite characteristic, in which the 
word anfa has, really speaking, no meaning, The word rasdute, as the passages quoted in the 
great Peteraburg Lexicon show, is very frequently used in the sense of ‘forest-region, forest’ in 
epics as well as in Adrya literature. Samudrdnia, on the other hand, signifies only * sea-shore’ in 
other places. But this sense would not do in the present place. For the shores are really inclnded 
19 the earth; and it is only the rocking oceans that onn suitably be represented as the swinging, 
moving girdle. Thus, on the analogy of rendnta, samudrdinta appears to be used in the sense 
of ‘the surface of the ocean’: and it is very probable that the compound is ased only for the 
exigency of the metre. 

Equally noteworthy is the figurative use of the word ०४०, so favourite with the court-pocta, 
which Dapdin treats of in Xdry. I, 95-97 and sanctions as atisundaram. Of the comparisons 
in verse 24, that of the king with Partha or Arjona is very familiar; so also is the comparison 
with Sakra and Bribaspati, the teachers and Purohitas of the Asuras and the gods. In the 
second verse referring to Vidvavarman (verse 25), the comparison of the king with the tree of 
Paradise, yielding all the desires, stands out prominently, a comperison which the needy poets, as 

is well known, apply very frequently to kings, in order to stimulate their ®enerosity. Verse 96 with 
which begins the description of Bandhuvarman bas been discussed abeve. In tho following verse, 
there occurs the stereotyped comparison with the God of love, which the post has taken troubles 
to make even more emphatic by the use of several epithets : 

Ses 4 ER ee " Of > gracefcl™ form, he shines forth, though not wearing 
ornaments, by virtue of his beanty, as if he is a second ged of love,” 

Even the last verse contains a description of the terrible charaster of the king, very frequently 
recurring in the kd@ryas 

28, ‘Even to-day; when the beautifal, long-eyed wives of his enemies, afflieted ag they are by 
the severe pangs of widowhood, remember him, > painfal, violent tremour tortures their full 
breasts,” With this may be compared, for instance, Reghuratiia, FV. 68, Subldshitdeals 
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Nos. 2482, 2535. Still more frequently are the pangs of the wives of the enemies, deacribed, in the 
prasastis, with very various modes of expression. 

As for the description of the temple, it is naturally (verse 30) ‘resembling 9 mountain ", ‘white 
like the pure rays of the moon that has risen up’, and ‘quite comparable to a lovely jewel on the 
crest of the western city. After the restoration of the temple, it is said (verse 38) to be * touching 
the sky, aa it were, with its beautiful torrets,’ and ‘the receptacle of the spotless rays of the sun and 
the moon, at their rise’, j. + reflecting their rays, At last in verse 42, the post assures os: 

‘As the heaven with the moon, and the bosom of Sarigin with the Kausfubha jewel shines in 
pure lustre™ so does the whole of this stately city embellished with this best of temples, The similes 
and modes of expressions occurring in these verses also belong to the repertory of the artificial pocts 

The last points in our inscription, which deserve special attention, are the descriptions of the 
two seasons. Of these, that of the winter in the kulaka formed by verses 31-85 rona thus :— 

५1. ‘In the season, wherein the houses are full of beautiful women, which is pleasant on 
account of the feeble rays of the Sun, and the warmth of fire, when the fish conceal themselves deep 
under water, when the rays of the Moon, the top floors of honses, sandal ointment, palm-fans and 
pearl-necklaces afford no enjoyment, when the hoar-froat baras down the water-lilies,” 

$2. ‘In the season, which is made lovely by the swarms of bees rejoiced by the juice of the 
opened flowers of the rodhra, the priyaigy tree and the jasmine creeper, when the solitary branches 
of the lawalf and of the magasa, dance under the force of the cold wind full of frost,’ 

33. ‘When the young men counteract the effects of frost and snow-fall, by fast embracing the 
massive thighs, the lovely breasts and tho bulky hips of their beloveds, 

84. * When four hundred and ninety-three years had passed, secording to the reckoning of the 
Milaraa, in the season when one should derive pleasure from the high breasts of women,’ 

$5. 'On the suspicious thirteenth day of the bright half of the month of Sahasya was this 
temple consecrated with the ceremony of suspicious benediction? 

Rituiaihdra V. 3, corresponds toa part of the first verse in this description : 

न चन्दनं चन्द्रमरीचिश्रीतलं न erie शरदिन्दुनिमेलम्‌ | 
न वायवः सान्द्रत्वारशीतला जनस्य चित्ते रमयन्ति साधत्‌ || 

"Neither the sandal-cintment cooling like the rays of the moon, nor the terrace pura bright 
like the autamnal moon, nor the winds cold with dense frost, please at present the minds of men.’ 

The idea of our verse 83 and of the close of versa $4 is expressed 19 Rifusamidra, ए, 9, 


thus :— qana? 
= वित्वासिनानिः परि्ाडितोरखः स्वपन्ति शीलं परिचेय कामिनः ॥ 
Also verse No, 5925 in Sarigadhara’s Paddhatj bears a very great resemblance to the ideas 
contained in the verses before us :-— 


SR ब कन्वमकरन्वहतालिवृन्द STR eases: | 
कालोयमापताति कुङ्कनषङ्षिङ्ग- 
८ भो ज्ञज्गरम्वरमनीकुचस ङ्ख योग्यः || १ 
‘Now comes the season, which brings cold winds from the SOW-Monntains, when the swarma 
of bees are attracted by the juice of the jasmine in full bloom, when one should cling close to the 
high breasts of charming beloveds, breasts which are coloured yellow with saffron-cintments.’ 
Similar verses are found not seldom ; and one may refer to Sirig, Paddh. Nos. $924,3937, 
and Vikramiikacherita XVI. 3 ff, 47-49, as parallels in point, In connection with verse 82, it 
must be added that ‘the dancing of the branches or the creepers, owing to the wind" $s Se erat oF the creepers, owing to the wind is a favoutite 


| ॐ विमलं should rather go with नजः, 8, 9, 
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idea in the kéryas, an idea which is sometimes found very mech elaborated. Thus, in Kirdtdrju- 
nfya IV, 14-17 we hove an elaborate description of the creepers as dancing women of the woods; 
with this, we may also compare Kidlidisa, Vikramorraiiya, Act II. verse 4. The description of the 
spring, which comes in connection with the statement that the restoration of the temple was accomp- 
lished in the month of Tapasya or Philguna (February-March), is shorter in length and presents 
fewer characteristic features : 

40. “10 the season, when the arrows of the god whose body is purified by Hara, increase 
in their might, as they verily become ore with the visible, fresh, blooming blossoms of the aéoka, 
the kefaka, the sindurdra, the moving afimutta creeper and the madayanhkd.’ 

41. ‘In the season, when the solitary, large branches of the nagata are resounding with the 
music of the swarms of bees delighted by the drinking of honey, when the lovely exuberant rodfra 
is thickly set with flowers newly barsting forth.’ 

The most noteworthy point here is the identification of the five kinds of flowers with the fine 
arrows of the god of love. This idea is frequently met with in the kdeyas and still more promi- 
nent is the fact that the spring is described as making ready the weapons for Kiama, | 

Thus in Kumdrasmathara 1117, 27, we have ~ 

+ As the arrow of the fresh mango-blossom with tender sprouts serving as feathers, was made 
quite ready, Madhu set thereon the dark bees, which were, as it were, the lettera of the name of the 
god of love,’ । 

The same thought ia more simply expressed in the verse quoted by Anandavardhana in 
Dheanydloka 11. 28,(p., 106 of the text in the Adryamdld) andin the S#ragadhara Paddhati, 
No, 3789. The names of the flowers, however, do not wholly agree with those which, according to 
the familiar idea, are supposed to form the tips of the arrows of Kiama Probably the author has 
intentionally chosen other names, because he misplaces the beginning of the spring in the closing 
part of the Sidira or the cold season whose last month is the Tapasya or Phalguna. 

What we have said so far is anfficient to establish the fact that Vateabhatti was acquainted with 
the rules of Indian poetics and that he tried to satisfy the demands thereof, so that his prasasti, 
in form 85 well sain sense, strictly belongs to the domain of Sanskrit «artificial compositions 
From this we can further deduce, without hesitation, the conclusion that in hia time, there existed 
a considerably large number of kéeyas, from whose atady he cultivated himself, upon which he 
drew aod with which he tried te compete now and then, The rightness of this supposition is 
confirmed by many circumstances. Thus, Vatsabhatti was not at all a man to whom we can give 
the credit of originality ; norcan we name him asa poetic genius capable of giring new ideas, 
He shows the several weakneasea which characterise the poeta of the second or third class, whd 
compile their verses laboriously, after the model of the classical great pocts, A number of points, 
which can illustrate this, have been already discussed above, and can be still further multiplied, 
Thus he uses expletives and particles not rarely, and. never minds the fault of tautology, jast in 
order to complete his verse, To-the first category belonga pratdsam (verse 5), sametya (verses 5 
and 15), ‘afamfu (verse 22), the abovementioned enéa in samudrdniéa (verse 23), and (914 
(verse 7), a0 also the altogether meaningless prefixes prati and afAd in prasieibhdti (verse 3) and 
abhivibhdti (verse 19); so also we méet with quite striking tautologies ; ९.9. in dhy@natkdgraga- 
rath (verae 1), where, however, the synonymous words दव and para may perhaps be supposed 
to be put together in order to make the idea of the complete merging clearer and. more emphatic; 
but in tulyopaméndni (verse 10), it is very difficult even to find an appearance of excuse for the 
simultaneous use of the two synonymous words. Further, Vatsabbatti commits offences against 
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grammar, for purposes of metre, A slight mistake of the kind is the use of the Atmanepaia in 
nyatatanta (verse 15), instead of Parasmaipada, though this may perbaps be excused owing to its 
similar use in epic poetry and on the ground of analogous mistakes met with in the kdvyas, Far 
worse, however, is the nse of the masculine form sprijann=ira instead of the neuter aprisad=ira 
(verse 38), which has to agree with the enbstantive gridam (verse 37). Mr, Fleet, of course, 
propoges to write sprisatieg, but it would not at all suit the metre. Besides, with thia alteration, the 
whole constraction wonld uot only be changed but broken up into pieces, beeanse then the loca- 
tives in verses 39-40, would be altogether hanging in the air. With the text as we hate it, 
snhskdritam ‘ was repaired ' (verse 37) is the verb in the principal sentence with which, all the follow- 
ing words, which are attributes of the time, can be quite rightly connected, If, however, we write 
aprisativg, this itself, then, becomes the principal verb and then we must translate as follows > 

37, ‘This temple of the Sun, which the generous guild caused to be built up again, in all its 
parts, very stately, in order to farther their renown,’ 

$8. ‘That temple, which was exceedingly high, glowing white, the reating place of the pure 
rays of the Sun and the Moon at their rise, touched, ag it were, the sky, with itacharming tarrets.’ 

Here the sentence is complete, and there is no verb with which the following words, ‘alter 
five hundred and twenty-nine years hnd paseed, on the second day of the bright half of the lovely 
month of Tapesya’ can be construed. Thus Vateabbatji cannot be freed from the charge of 
having used a wrong gender, ont of regard for the metre, We may suppose that he might have 
been conscious of the fault but that he might have consoled himeelf with the beautiful principle : 
scoording to which the correctness of the metrical form precedes every other consideration, 

We can easily believe him 2s capable of euch blanders, for, in the second half of veree 20, 

यद्भाति षञ्चिषपुरस्य निविदटकान्त eras Fass || 

we come across something worse, a fault in construction. ‘The genetive paschimepurasya goea with 
Chiddmam, and there is no substantive which is connected with wivishfa. The grammatically 
correct form should have pedchimapure, but that would not have suited the metre. To the 
category of poetical absardities not specially alleged belong verses 7-8, where at first बकवनं * the 
lakes ` in general is used, then again keacAit शककल ' the lakes in some places" is used, Farther 
in verses. 10-12, the poet first speaks of grihdni ‘the houses, then again of anydni ‘other houses’, 
and Instly again of griAdpi ‘the houses’ in general. 

Notwithstanding all these facts, it cannot be denied that Vateabhatti was > rersifier 
perhaps learned, but clumsy and little gifted. This conclusion appears in no way curprising, if 
we remember that he never lived at the court of his native place Dadapura, but was a man of 
limited means or of moderate circumstances, If Vatsabhatti would have been able to boast of 
# place at the court of Bandhuvarman or even of 8 mere connection with bim, he would not hare 
failed to let posterity know of the same or at lesst to praise his master as a patron of pestry, As 
nothing like this is done by him, we would not be wrong in supposing that be was a private man 
of learning, of the type found in all Indian cities, that he had specially studied the worldly lores and 
that he was not ashamed of making money by composing a piece of poetry occasionally, even when 
such a low class of people as the silk-weavers required his services, 

Thos it is quite evident that the points of affinity with the classics! literature, which are 
presented by a composition originating from such a man as Vatsabbatti are posseseed of great 
significance, When we know that Vatsabba(ti was not an original genius, bot only a man who 
sought, with great effort in the sweat of his brow, to compile a medley of the classical modes of 
expression and exerted himself, though with little snccesa, to play variations on the aame or to 
improve upon them, then the supposition cannot be gainsaid that inthe fifth centary,. there 
existed a kdvya literature quite similar to that known to us already. This conclasion is भा 
further confirmed by the fact that all the sbove pradasfis in Mr. Fleet's volome which were com- 
posed between the year 400 and the year of Vatsabbatti’s composition, present the same close 
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relations to the kdvyas known tous. We agree that a large number of these is no doubt of an 
insignificant character, and is written by private men of learning of the provinee, as, for instance, 
the Dasspura prasgati, but there stil} remains. the stamp of the i@rye on them. One of the few 
pieces which show 9 higher talent, is Mr. Fleet's Number VI, Although the first two verses are 
very much distorted, still it can be unmistakably seen that it is written in a high style and by a 
real poet. The fragments of the first verse :— 
e908 sniq चन्द्ररघ्ाख्यमडृतम्‌ ॥ 

remind os of Ganadfsa’s words in Kialidisa’a Mélertkggnimira: Rae परुषाधिकारानिवं saa: 
1४ the conclusion which is better preserved, the author gives his name snd applies to himself the 
title of Agi, Jt runs thus:— 












भृन्वयगप्राप्रसाचिव्यौ targa: सान्धिवियहः || ३ ॥ 
कोर्स: दाच इति ख्यातो वीरसेनः Hevea | 
शब्दार्थन्वायलोकज्ः क विः षार पाटलिपबकः।| ४ ॥ 
| Near भगवतः अम्मो रौहानेतामक्रारयत्‌ Il ९ || 
8-4 * Virasena, known by the family name of Kautsa Saba, well-versed in grammar, politics, 


logic and the course of the world, a poet, living in Pitaliputra, who served 95 8 gE reditary minis- 
ter to the sege-like king of kings, who performed deeds, inconceivable and bright," . । 

5. "Game here (to Udayagiri) with the king himself, who intended to conquer the whole 
earth and caused this cave to be constructed, out of devotion for the divine Eambbno.* 

The poct Virasena lived about the year 400A, 7. ; for, as Mr. Fleet's No. LII shows, 
Chandragnpta IT. had conquered the prorince of Malva in the middle of the Gupta year 82, i, ९, 
400/1 or 401/2 A.D, Thos the invasion, on which Virasena accompanied his master, can be under- 
taken not later than (but rather earlier) in the beginning of the year mentioned above. At this 
time, Viragens, as the verses above state, was the minister of foreign affairs. That a minister 
occupied himself with poetry leads us to conjecture that Chandragupta I!—Vikramaditya looked 
npon the Muses with favour or that poetry had at least the right to appear at Court. 

(To be continued,)- 


TWO JAINA VERSIONS OF THE STORY OF SOLOMON’s JUDGMENT 
(in Gujardtt and Jaipuri.) 
BY i. P. TESSITORI, UDINE (ITALY) 

Tuar the story of the jadgment of Solomon had been taken up by the Jainas and introduced 
into the vast body of their legendary literatare has been well known ever since my fellow-country- 
man, £. [+ Pullé, published his paper: ‘‘ Un progemitore indiano del Bertoldo,"™ in which two 
Sanskrit versions of it are exhibited. The existence of the story in the Jaina tradition may be 
traced ag back as the composition of Malayagiri’s commentary on the Nendieutta and is also found 
in Rajatekhara’s Antarakathdsamgraha, a work which is partly based spon the former and the 
redaction of which appears to have taken place in the fourteenth century, It is as an exempl-fication 
of the parckshayidna that the story is quoted by Malayagiri in his commentary, in connection with 
other parsbles of a similar kind Rajasekhara availed himself directly of such Parables and 
incorporated them into his Anturakathdsamgraha, generally keeping close to Malayagiri's version 
and only indulging in some lengthier, or rather less hasty, descriptions and in minuter details, It 
is particolarly Rijaéekhara’s version that Signor Pullé takes into account in the above mentioned 
paper, but in the notes thereto he quotes also the version by the commentator of the Nandisutta, 

I think it sofficient to produce below the literal translation of both, since the reader may 
directly refer for the Sanskrit text to Signor Pallé’s paper, page 10, ITI. 


__ | Bees Bludt ब Dnteersita dt Padova a commemorars I’ ollace emtenarie Gall” diag dG Une contenario dali" origine dail’ Univers a 
di Bolegng, Padova 1888, Volume ILL. ¢ : niversy a 
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A certain merchant had two wives: the one 
had a son, the other was barren. The latter, 
however, also took good care of the child, 
for which reason the child was not able to 
distinguish: “This is my mother, not that."’ 


Now the merchant, together with his wives and 
his son, went to another conntry—where the 
ffirtdakara Sumatisvimin was to be born—and 


there just upon his arrival he died. And between 


the two wires a quarrel aroee, The first one was | 
saying: ‘* Mine is thi. child, so ita I that am. 


the mistress of the houge.” The second one was 
saying: “Itis 1." Then there was made a 
complaint at the royal court of jastive, but 
nevertheless the question could not be disentan- 
gled. At last the thing came to the ears of the 
qneen Maigali, the mother in whose womb was 


staying the venerable firthakara Sumatisvamin. | 


The queen had the two co-wives summoned to her 
| child! The money is of no use to mec! Let the 


presence and then pronoonced sentence: “ After 
some days a son Will be born from me. When he 
will have grown up and will be sitting at the fect 


of the present king Asoka, he will decide yonr | 


dispute. So till then eat snd drink without 
any distinction.” The barren woman accepted 
the sentence and the quven made out thereby ; 
“This is not the mother of the child”, and 
reproached her and made the other one the 
mistress of the house. 


TWO JAINA VERSIONS OF SOLOMON'S JUDGMENT 





(b) The version in the Antsrakatha- 
A. certain merchant bad two wives: the one 


had a son, the other had not. The Iatter, 


however, also took good care of the child and 
the child was not able to distinguish: “This 
15 my mother, this is not.” Once on a time 
the merchant, together with his wives and his 
Fon, went to another country and just upon his 
arrival (there) he died. Then between those two 
quarrel arose, One was saying: ‘Mine is 
this child”, and the other was saying the same. 
One was saying: “It is I that am the mist- 


ress of the honse”, and the other was saying : 


“TtisI’, Thos a quarrel having ensued be- 
tween the two, and a complaint was made at the 
royal court of jnstice, The minister thereon 
garean order to his men: ‘*Hera! Firat divide 
the whole property. After dividing it, cut the 


ebild Tote twe pai.s with a sawand, having done 


that, give une part to the one and the other to 
the other.” Thereupon the mother of the child 
having heard the minister's sentence, eqnal to a 
thanderbolt surrounded by thousand flames sud- 
denly falling on her lead, with her heart all 
trembling as if it had been pierced by a crooked 
dart, with diticulty managed to speak: “ Ah 
sire! Great minister! It is not mine: this 
child be the son of that woman and let her bo 
the mistress of the house. Aa for mygelf, ni 
matter i Ldrag out an indigent life in strange 
houses: though it be [from a distance, yet | 
shall. eee that child:living and by that mach 1 
shall atiain the object of my life? Whereas, 
without my son, even How the whole living world 
iadead to me.”’ The other one uttered no word, 


Then the minister, having seen the distress त; 


the former, said: “ To this one pertains the child, 
not ६० that one”, and made her the mistress of 
the house and reproached the other one. 


One will see at once that the two versions above nearly coincide in all particulars exceptiny: 
aa to the person that is made to devide the question and, in the pretenled sentence pronounced 
to penetrate the trath, Of the two discrepancies the former is of mach the less importance, in that 
the story, being an example of keen discernment, was naturally fitted for being ascribed to any 
wise person, whose sagacity was to be illustrated, Dut the discrepancy concerning the form of the 
sentence in the two accounts {fs of greater value, and in this particular case the version viven by theo 
commentator of the Nondfsutéa is all the more interesting, from the point of view of comparatite 
folklore, the mm त widely it derintes from the version in the Dible, which has been faithfully 
reproduced by Riajasekhara in his Amterakathdsamyrata, We shail return to this Inter on. 


र~ जनः SUPER: 64 Pallt's reading? = 
moaning to 


| MIAN च RAAT! पपत्स्ये, Signor Pullé’s readings सावतावकरस्यमास्ानं 
me. 








(TTR TT bea uc 
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to the greater popularity of that account in 
54444. The firet is derived from a M&. in the 
6 lines on cach page. 


somewhat modernized by the latest 
obsolete words, forms and spellings. 
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I have discovered two new Jater versions of the story in two MSS, 
collection in the A. Ethfioteca Nazionale Centrale at Florence. The fact 
agree with Rajasekhara's account, aa far as the form of 


(Mar, 1913. 





belonging to the Indian 
that both of them closely 
the seutence is concerned, is s testimony 


the Jaina tradition. Both the now versions are in 
abore mentioned Library, No, 539, 63 leaves, with 
The MS. contains the Prakrit text of the Nendisutia with an alonymoos 
faba written in an old form of Gujarati, the orthographical features of 
test copyist, though so imperfectly 

Such are: स्री, amte, Wag, instrumentals with suffix 


Which appear to have been 
that it still retains mauwy 


` ईं ( = ˆ of the Apabhramea); gaat”, corresponding to the Old Gujarati एतन्न and to the 


Apabbrames wapaie ; vy, inatromental 
in the Apabhramen; चिन्हे, for ®, 


of the first personal pronoun like in the Old Gujarati and 
probably connected 
locative form corresponding to the Apabhramrs चाखहि', 


with the Apabhrameca चित्ति ; पास 
ete, 


I give below the Gujaritt text, in which I have corrected without remark all the most obvious 


blanders, but retained 


Text, 

TH TT बे त्ती । काल्नांलरे नाहनौ स्वी oF 
weet | trey rz स्वी पाने संनान्नै care पाते ख्या 
सवं थक Rt | ते निज माता जाद । भं जिम निम 
पुत्र wae gs तै बालक ee पासे" जाद । इम करतौ 
ववं २ wal caw वित्त sea qa कैतज्ञा-इक | 
faa चंत Sree भन frost जे ए arse ar 
PET हस्यो =| a we छ oe षन € षाय 
कहं । ए सोकनेः वासौ सम कल्य करी राच | cee 
seme मोदी teh) ह वुज-नां नाता € धन-नीं घाति 
वाणीं | वेननी कहे। पु ag जायो घर-नी घटिया £ | 
इम सोके गडो ait aed २ seco Wa 
ae । हे बहाराजा ए पतर rere धन पिए sera | इम 
etl कहवा जागी | ve fae सोक. ने विसारी बालक- 
रे विच-मो ert बेह-ने" कदे । बाल क-ने" बोलावो जे । 
We अवस्ये ते एह-ना माता | बालक ने बोजावो । बालन 
क वेष्ट पासं जाद वेद सानो जीद | बालक न जो 


all orthographical incongruities, like saz beside ए, 
result of a period of transition, during which both forms of spelling were 
same reason, I have nowhere substituted ey and द्द for 
is commonly written for ey and there is no particular sign 


which are possibly the 
legitimate. For the 
ष and a, as in Old Gujaritl MSS. q 
for x. 


Aman had two wives, In the course of time 
the younger wife gave birth to a son The 
elder, however, used to feed him, to take care of 
him, to amuse him, to make him sleep at her 
aide and do everything for him. He used to 
take her for his own mother, Anyhow, the 
child was growing up well, The child used to 
go wear both of them. After two years had 


elapsed in such + way, the father died, Some 
days alter, the mind of the co-nife grew pervert. 


ed, (for she thought to herself :) ^ This child, 
indeed, is fondly attached to me. Therefore I 
will take to myself this child and this property, 
and I will pat my rival to « condition equal to 
that of a slave". Then she started a quarrel (by 
affirming :) ^ [६ 18 I that am the mother of the 
child! It is I that am the owner of the Property!” 
The other one protested: “It is I that gare 
birth to the child, so it is] that am the 
mistress of the 005 ! ", In such a way an 
altercation issued between the two cO-WiTes, 
Wrangling all the way, both the women Went to 
the king and there both began to protest: “© 
king | This child is mine and the money also is 
mine:" Then (the king) caused both the co- 
wires to sit down, with the child seated on the 
ground betwixt, and ordered them: + Call the 
child ; to whom he will go near, that one ia his 
mother.” The child waa called, but he went 
near both of them and looked both in the face. (Tt 
was clear that) the child could not distinguish 
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ज च्या माता ऋः नही नाता। गजान चिता Svat i | which was bis mother and which was not. The 

(ता चो नां @ A Triste मति ooh king began to feel perplexed, Now, the head 
पञ्चपाजा-नां राणी सगम। छं ते risers खनति ऊप queen was pregnant: by the power of that 
ओ महाराजा ए sara ह करई ge गणीदै घणी सातं 


(divine) embryo keen discernment arose (in ber 
mind, 85 that she said :) “Great king! I will 

aed विणान सनभ । निवारदईं ae] । एक एत्र ल्यो एक decide this question,” Then tha queen spoke 
We ae ly | in many ways, but the two parties could not 
धन ल्यों। ar विताने समभ i तिवरि चती ae । क्र । come to an understanding. Then she said 
1 acl es | “ Let one take the child, the other the वकृ" 

नै धन वेद्‌ सअरधार्थरथ Prenat ल्यो | Ferre” मौ- | put even so they did not come to an understand- 
| पी Mie aid क १ ing. Then the queen said: “Let both the 
“art ele jet erat नाता Prarie याइ । O87 A | तव and the property be divided into two equal 
चे ae ane il धन स्वा कान-नो parts and do each take her own”. The step 
चे तिव ! भरे तो vet धनः > mother felt thereat rejoiced, but the natural 
Peart गणौ -ने' कषयं € पोदी चं । ए पच विहची अधं | Mother grew distressed. “If they divide every- 
wait | AS ps thing into two halves, this child will die and of 

करस्यौ मा। ए पुव धन area” अपो । € वल करी | What use therealtor would the money be to me?" 
—thas reflecting to herself, she said to the queen: 


चेर भगस io जती ६ हानी cat गणी ara” ee | “Lt 18 1 that am the Har. Do not divide this 
| | * | child into two parts, Give both the child and 











wl सनी तातान रत्र धन पर सर्व doar | the money to my rival. I shall support myself 
0 | by hard work, She has won, I have lost.” Then 
& छमतिनाथ-नीं मात।-नी बद्धि aa ॥ . the queen removed the false co-wife and delivered 


over to the natural mother the son, the money, 
the house and everything, 


This ig the story of the wisdom of Samati.~ 
| natha’s mother, 

The other 6AdsAd version is found in a MS. in the same Library, No. 760, 40 leaves, with 
14 lines Ot each pare, modern copy, incomplete, It 18 3 Digambara MS, containing a collection of 
novels of various length and bears the tithe: Punyderaratathd, It is written in a form of Central 
Eastern Eajasthini’, which may be easily identified with modern standard JaiparP, though, 
perbapa, it is to be referred to a somewhat earlier stage of development, when the difference between 
Eastern Rajasthan! and Western Hindi was not so distinctly marked as in the presentday, In 
fact it contains forms, which seem to point towards Braja and Kanaujl, such as the forms £ ay, काह for 
the oblique singular of the second demonstrative pronoun, which in modern Jaiparl is: &; the 
forms: fafa, Fare, fare, fae for the oblique singular of the relative and correlative pronouns, for 
which Jaipurt bas: #". ती; Far for the neuter interrogative pronoun, which in Jaipuri onght to be : 
काद ; the forms with the—g termination for the conjunctive participle, which in Jaipurt ends in 
अर, ote, Quite noticeable are the forma: # for the oblique feminine singular of the pronoun 
वो, which is probably derived from बहि and isto be compared with Mewatt : चै" ; कही for the 
oblique singular of the indefinite pronoun, which is also corresponding with Mewati: anf) at 
for wr of the second person plural of the imperative, in which -g is perhaps nothing more than an 
emphatic appendage. It will be further noticed that: q is very frequently substituted for: यः; that 
the nominative singular of the firet personal pronoun is: है and the negatives are: ag? and नै. 
The version of the judgment of on 15 found on pages 25a-25b of the MS, In the Jaipuri 
text, which ia following below, I have mainly limited myself to restricting the use of the nasaliza- 
tion, which mostly appears to be quite unnecessarily employed especially after: @ and =r, and to 


correcting a few wrong spellings. नोनि वोन tr Ad et 
* Here and cleowbere, for tho classification of the Indian vernaculars, I adopt the terms introduced by Sir 


G. Grierson in his Linguistic Survey of India, 
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Text. 
अयानंतर राजपररै ATTA” समुद्ररन hey ce | निह-क 


भार्या TATA यद्धभित्रा sta | तिह( sic } BRT 
वघठमिशा-कं प्र इवौ | सो शोन्यौ हो पु्-पै चिलत । अर 


अच जुषा | केलायक fA” सेद भवौ । बौ steal 
सत्याम" विवाद दवौ । चा कहै महारो प्र | वा कर 
महार पत्र । तव याँ न्याव श्रेरिक जी कनं ययौ । सौ 
राजा-वतै यौ न्यौव दवौ नही । तच अनयच्रुमारजीं महौत 
प्रकार कार वाक Isat | सौ कही अहै ठीक न cect | 
जव वाक्त न धरती उपरि नेल्हिया की जो atta 
दोय टक करि वोन्य-नै राधो धो वाटे ate j az 
वाह TARR साता वद्धनित्रा at fate कही । यौ 
बात्नक ईन-ही योह । @ देष ही जी ऊनी । मारो कया 9 । 
लब वै को अधिक स्नेह दषे वै-नै माता जाए बालक 
वे नै सव्य. 


The reader will have noticed that, whilst. the 
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Now, in the city of Rajagrba, there was 
living the merchant Samodradatta, He had 
two wives: Vasudatté and Vasumitri, To 
Vasamitra, (who was) the younger of the two, 
9 800 was born, Both of them, however, used 
to amuse the child and to give him their breasts 
to suck. In the course of some days the 
merchant died and between the two women 
contention arose, The one was saying : “ Mine 
isthe child!” The other was saying: ** Mine 
13 the child!" Then this question was brought 


fo Brenika, but by that king justice could not 


be done. Then Abhayakamara tried in many 
ways to set it right, but it could not be set 
right in any way. (At last), when the child 
had been Isid down on the ground, he ssid (to 


bis men): “Cut with 9 knife (the child) into 


two parts and assign one half to each of the two 
(women)", Thereupon Vasumitri, who wasthe 
mother of that child, said: “ Give the child to 
her! Tehall live (contenting myself) with simply 
looking (athim). There is nothing that belongs 
to me.” Then, seeing that her love was the 
greater, (he) recognized her to be the (true) 
mother and made the child over to her. 


form of the sentence is just the same in the two 


vernacular versions as well as in that in the Antarakathdsamgraha, the peraon that is introduced 
to decide the question seems to differ in each of the three. In the Antarakathdsamgroha it is the 
minister of an anonymous king, whilst in the Jaiport version of the Punyderaralatid it is 


Abhaynkimira, the famous minister of king Bren 


ike 


of Rajagyba, and in the Gujardtl vorsion it 


18 the mother of the itfrthakara Sumatisviimin, just asin the version by the commentator of the 
Nandteutta quoted by Signor 7112. Now, as there is no reason to prevent ug from identifying 
the anonymous king in Rajaéekhara’s account with Srenika and his clever minister with 
Abhayakomira, there can be no doubt as to the Jaipuri version having the Antarakathisangraha 
as its mediate or immediate source, and as to the Gajaritl version, on the other hand, being 
closely connected with the version in the Sanskrit commentary on the Nandisutta. The connection 
of the latter ones with each other is made furthermore evident by the fact that both of these two 


versions occur in commentaries on ihe very some work, 


Thus even the less important of 


the two main discrepancies between the two Sanskrit versions, to which attention had been drawn 


above, is turned to account for determining the 
There remains the discrepancy concerning the 


affiliation of the two later versions of the story, 
form of the sentence, which in the Sanskrit com- 


mentary on the Nandfsuiia ia altogether diferent from the account given by all the other three 
versions alike, In other words, it ia to be explained now that not unimportant discrepancy may be 
consistent with the Sanskrit commentary, which ought to be the source, not only of the Gujarati 


Version, bat also of the version in the Antarakath#samgraha, the author of which 


openly declares 


that he has availed himself of Malayagiri's novels. In my opinion, there are two probable 
explanations of the questions, to wit: either the account in the Sanskrit commentary quoted by 
Bignor Pullé does not represent the genuine version by Malayogiri, but only 8 variant of the 
latter ; or, besides the version by Malayagiri, the Jaina tradition knew also another version of the 
Judgment of Solomon, which was in better agreement with that in the Bible, and which — it being 
more current than the former — was preferred by Rajasekhara for bis samgraha 
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THE OBSOLETE TIN CURRENCY AND MONEY OF THE 
FEDERATED MALAY 87178, 
BY SIE k. 0. TEMPLE, Dag, 
Continued from p, 13%. 
I East Const. 
1. Kelantan, 15 pitis or kiping=1 kindiri: G0 pitis or 4 kimdirg=1 kapang!® 480 
14435 = 8 kupangs =1 dollar: 

2. Singora. At Singora ( April 21, 1899 ). Lobtained three of the small cowries formerly 
used here as coins, Pbya Sukam, the Siamese Coinmissioner for the Ligor group of States, told me 
that the number of them which went to one pitts (cash ) varied a good deal sccording to locality, 
but in this district he thinks it was 100, 

3. Siagora and Patalung ( shores of the Inland Bea, East Coast }= At Bingora ( April 16, 
1599 ), the Siamese Governor of Patalung sent me by request 28 of the old cash formerly in use 
there, They were ronnd coins of tin, or perhaps spelter, with a round hole in the centre, a little 
larger than the ordinary Singapore cent, and appeared to bear trilingral inscriptions—in Siamese, 
“ Patalung " on one side; in Malay“ Negiri Singgora "and a Chinese inscription on the other, 
Some of them were also struck with the letters E. B. L., which the Governor believed to be the 
chop ( Hind. chhdp, shop-stamp ) of the Chinaman who strack them, and who was, he said, well 
known in Singapore. our hundred of these cash, he said, went to the dollar, but they were never 
current beyond local limits, 

4. Patani, East Coast, Chinese gaming counters with Chinese inscription on one side only, 
bat otherwise resembling cash, were obtained from Jala, a province of Patani, No special local 
cash were obtainable either from Jala, Nawng Chik or Raman provinces, but were so from the 
provinces of Ligeh, Teluban, Patani and Jering,” which were perhaps rather more Malayan in 
custom at the time. 

5. Patani, Siamese money was not in general use here, perhaps, bat was understood in the 
ports of the Siamese-Mualay States: ¢.g., in Patani Town. 


2 solat (lot) make 1 at 
2 at भ 1 phai 
4 phai “4 1 ftiang 
2 fiiang ‘i 1 saliing 
* saliing ४ 1 bat? 
4 bat = 1 tamiiing 
20 tamliing is 1 chang ( kati }> 


6. Patent. Minted coinage, All Patani pitis (cash) were formerly coined in the precincts 
of the ts‘ana (palace) up to about two years ego (writing in 1899-1900). All the pills were 
called in ot the death of the late Raja, the new Raja issuing new coins, according to the ४5०४] 
custom. 
"A Here the kepang =athetel, |, Here the kwpang = the tal:, 

See anfe, Vol. इदन्न, Pp. 290 8, Cowries are nowadays grated and used medicinally, 

31 Patani was divided into seven provinces, Cash were not obtainable in Kedah, West Coast, but were wo 
io Kelantan and Tringgano, East Coast. 

3 bop = 1 tibal, >9 For an explanstion of Siamese money, see ante, Vol. KXVII Pp. 1 &, 
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7, Patani, On my visiting the office of the Customs clerk, « Patani-born Hokien (Chinese), 
in company with Luang Phrom, the clerk produced twoof the old eash-trees, which had been 
cast before the making of cash had beem prohibited by the Siamese Goternment, and also some 
eash of Jering. 

8. Putanii Jering. Present coinage, | 

20 -pitis or képing make 1 kéndéri 
80 pitis or 4 kindiri + 1. kupang 
640 pitis or 8 kupang™ + 1 dollar 

In the last reign the coinage was as follows :— 

15 pitis or képing make 1 kéndiri 
60 pitis or 4 पद्वततं + 1 kupang 
480 [1४8 or 8 kupang™ ,, 1 dollar 

The altermtion was due to a change in the price of tin, The tin cash-trees may have from 10 
to 12 of 15 coins on them. 

9, Patani-Jering. 1 bought at Jering sowe gold (inar, there called mor Evpang ( gold 
kupang), which were brought round by an old Haji. He said that they bad been dog up ins 
bottle at Bukit Kawong about 18 to 20 gears ago ( writing in 1899) by = 9 Siamese, and that as 
they were considered treasure trove, half of them bad gone os usual to the Raja and half to the 
finder. Traditionally they sre supposed to have been struck by Raja Merkah after his conversion 
to Islam, Another kind, struck on one sido only, is anid to have been minted by hia wile after his 
decease. ‘The traditional diameter of coins of this kind is alleged to be that of blossoms of the 
fanjong tree, but the two [ bought were little smaller, One of them hada rode figure of a bull 
on it, and the other that of > horse and both had Arsbic ingeriptions, One of them had had a 
small evyelet-hole added to the edge of the cvin, whieh was intended {व was told ) to enable it 
to be worn round a chikl’s neck to benefit the child's eyes, 

10. Pateni-Jering. The new British dollar is called here perak ‘oka’ ( fonghkat, or the 
^ stall silver” piece }, on s¢count of the trident berne by the figure of Britonnia, The perok 
naga or “ dragon-ilver ” piece (Chinese Qanton dollar) is now charged here at a dizcount of [rom 
one to two kinderi ( saga kindiri, candareen ), 

11. Patani-~Jering. At Penarik, Singapore cents were by no means well or generally under- 
stood, but nevertheless they were accepted, thongh I lad to get help in explaining what they were, 

12. Paltent-Teludan, Coinage, | 

12 pitis make 1 kéndiri 
48 pitis or 4 kéndéri „+ 1 kupang ( sa-tali )* 
$20 1४55 or 8 kupang ++ ¬ dollar 

Formerly the coinage was as follows :=- 





10 pitis mike 1 kéndéri 
$20 pitis or 8 kupang - 1 dollar 


The statement that 320 cash instead of 824 went to the dollar in Teluban may have been due 
to the old associations of the time when 10 pitta went to the kemdirf. It canmot point merely 
to an appreciation of the pités, as that would have evenly affected the scale throughout, 

14. Pateni-Ligeh, At Tanjong-‘mas we fvand that the pitts of Teluban were curreat these 
as well as the pifis of Ligeh, These last bore inscriptions i—-(i) chaping (kfping) Al 

= 4 = Showing he fps oe te 
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oS : = 


Shamev wal Kamar ft Rati'-ai-awwal, 1318 [ A. 7, 1893 }. (2) Langhat (Ligeh) bhalik min zalik 
menjadi déripada tnt negert 
The pitis of both districts were however of equal valoe, which perhaps made things easier: 
The scale of currency was as follows :— 
10 pitis make 1 kéndari 
40 pitta or 4 Kéindéri » 1 kupang 
$20 pitis or 8 kupang » अ dollar 
14. Patani-Ligeh. Thesmall currency at Tomoh consisted, | was told, of gold dust, and 
this is quite intelligible, as gold washing is the staple industry of the place. I asked the Chinese 
headman to give me 5 dollars’ worth of this smal] change in gold; but his Chinese instincts were 
too strong for him, and I could afterwards only get 3 dollars for what he was pleased to call 3 
dollars’ worth of change.” 
15. Patani-Ligeh. Gold-dast is said to be qued an smal] change both st Mombang and at 
Rekoh, though the people at the pinghulu's house declared they bad none of it. 
16, Patani: descriptions of Patani cash, 
(त) Teluban, Inscription in Arabic® :—ataz/ tazand र billaA स्वार. tudin (i.¢,, 161009४) 
sanat 1306 (A, D, 1891). 
(8) Jamba (Jering): Inscription in Arabic: al kadir biladi soharni Aarar il wanna. 
Yambu ( é. ¢., Jambu ), 1972 (A. D. 1895). 








(c) Patani. 
(i) Inscription in Arabic : almanshir: wan ji एववा, Fafanii(t.¢., Patani), sanat 
1309: (A. 7. 1892). 


(it) Inscription in Malay :—iné pitie Jilanje didalam migtri Patani: this cash is 
coin within the country of Patani. It is said that in Jala no pitia are coined, 
(व) A Singora coin, Hus a Malay inscription on one side and Chinese on the other. 

17. Kelantan. Old and present Kelantan pifte ( cash ) are said to go 480 to the dollar, 
They bear inscriptions : (1) chaping (kSping) é amir saf'a mulkalu dawlat Keianian, 1305 
(A. D. 1888 ):—(2)  Thuritah fi Jomad-al-awwal, 

18. Kelantan and Patani. Cash-trees were obtained in both States, 

19. Patani-Ligeh : description of eash, 

(a) Inseription in Arabic :—aultan-al-adhim dawlaf Ligeh Khalif. 
(4) Inscription in Malay :—® Aari bulan Rabit-al-ciewal, nd day of the month of Kali’. 
al-awwal+ samat 1507 (A. D, 1890): athe ama wel rohman- 

20. Coins obtained on the East Coast. 

(a) Three small cash with hole in centre, and same legend on both sides; no mint 
mentioned, vat probably Kelantan. Tnactiption: ^ [atu'l-mu] minin. 

(5) one Patani cash, 

(c) one Kelantan cash. 

(व) twenty-three large Trengganu cash, with legend : sapuloh kepeng 10, ten cash-piece 
10 kepeng, on one side: dharab fA Terganu (Trenggana) on the other 

(ट) two joko, gambling counters passing current in Trenggeun with Malay legend on 
one side: ini Ban Siag-punya, this is Ban Sing’s; and in Chinese on the 
other. ह 


अ That ia he made 2 pointa in 5, or 40 per cont., by manipulating the ourreney- Gee ante, p. 17, for the Weat 
Const mint metbod, and p. 28 for the Dutch ड, 1, Company's method in similar oirectnstances, Tt was his ides 
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(d) one Siamese coin bent (¢ital) used by gamblers as being easy to pick ap. 
(#) one Penang coin with Malay legend :—Pulou Pimcng om one side, and arms of the 
British East India Company on the other, 

(7) three old cash, mach defaced : one with Trenggann clearly written (t-r-ng-a-nu): the 
other illegible. 

(g) four American half-dollars, which go by the name of jampal : the oldest 1810, 

(A) four Java coins (guilder, half-guilder, quarter-guilder, eighth-guilder), The two latter 
have Malay and Javanese inscriptions :—sa-pirtmpas ruplye (quarter rupee) and 
so-pérpulok rupiya (eighth-rupee) respectively, 

21. Pakang. Ina Malay house on the Lebih, I saw cash hang upon the strings of 3 para 
(hanging tray), which was suspended over the hearth, just as they are hung upon the strings of an 
anchak (tray for offerings to the spirits). Deer-hoofs were hang underneath the para, just as is 
the case with the hoofs of the goat, whenever one is sacrificed for exposure in an onehak, In the 
same wey coins are fixed to the shrouda of the spirit-boat (lanchamy), 19 {act it seems pretty 
generally understood by all the Malays in the Peninsula that the spirits will appreciate the value 
of cash, Pahang is part of the British Protectorate, Kelantan, Patani, Trengganu and Kedab, 
including Setal, Perlis, Singora and Patalung are under Siamese administration,2a 


22, Patani: Jambu (Jering). Gold weights, 
2 sage kindiri™ = 1 saga bésar 
4 saga kindéri =1 kupang 
4 kupang = 1 ‘mas (mace) 
16 "mas = 1 tahil (tae!) of 16 dollars 
23. Patani: © Raman-Ligeh, Gold weights.2° 
4 loda = 1 puchok 
4 puchok = ५4 padi (saga kéndiri) 
4 kéndéri = 1 ‘mas 
® kéndéri = 1 kupang 
ह kéndéri = 1 rial (Sp, dollar), 
15 rial = 1 tahil 
24. Patani: §$Raman-Ligeh Silver weights. 
2 puchok = 1 podi 
3 padi = 1} cents 
6 padi = 1 kéndfri 


II: West Coast, 
25. Singapore and Malacea Carrency. 
4 duit (j cent.) make 1 sen (cent,) 


24 sen » 1 wang 
10 wang » ब suka (qnarter douar) 
4 soko » 1 fFinggit (dollar) 


26. Perak. Wang bakare®! means the new (silver) piece valued at 2} cents, According to 
Klinkert,*? the wang (uwang) was > small plece of money = 10 dust = gen dubseltje (a Dutch 


aandareen, i4., seed of the admmanthera Pavenina, which 15 double of the obrus preeatoriug seed. Here however 
saga hindiri is clearly the latter and sega Moar the former, 

५५ Tt seams possible that in these casca the informant mized up weights with relative and absolute value, 

० Marwoll, अममा Manual, p, 143, " NieuwM-N, Foordmbock, 
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silver coin worth two pence). It was also a gold-weight = 4 ’mas (mace), Klinkert no doubt 
refers to the old wang. | 

27. Perak. Maxwell's 600 is no doubt a vulgar corruption of buaya (buwaya), i.e, the 
“crocodile” coin, which is referred to by Klinkert, who says it was 8 tin coin in Selangor in the 
shape of a crocodile, and that the value was 20 dwits, as formerly issued. 

28. Perak, The recess in the design in the tampang or “block™-coin is called [1111 
which may be connected with loméong, a‘ paddock” in the workings of a local tin mine, €o named 
from its sloping side, 

29. Perak and Selangor comage. In Penang, Kedah, etc,, the lampang was called kape ry. 

The copper coinage now in ose in the Federated Malay States is the cent (100 to the dollar) 
and half-cent of the Straits coinage, Till recent years, however, copper coins from nearly all the 
ailjacent countries were admitted, but Government has some time since taken the matter in hand, 
and foreign copper coinage has bern largely prohibited ia the Federated States. A small copper 
Dutch coin called wang is still in use at २} conte, | 

The small silver coins of the Straits currency (British) now nosed in the Federated Stare: are 
5,10, 20 and 50 cents, They are called séling or s'killing (Dutch, skilling), and were preceded 
by small silver pieces abont the size of a Straits half-cent piece, but thinner. They had a design 
described as 9 shield and crown and were evidently Dutch ot Javanese, They were somotinies 
collectively called wang, चन change, though this term more properly applied to the copper twang.- 

For the half-dollar (jampal), the United States coinage was sometimes employed. 

The dollars in use were 85 followa:— 

(@) One of the oldest dollars, used in the Federated States, was the ‘ pillar” dollar 
called by the Malays the cannon " dollar, as they-mistook the pillars on it for 
cannon, I have met with one or two specimens in Selangor. 

(') The Mexican dollar with eagie and snake was largely used till quite recently, and 
was called the “ bird” dollar (ringgit furomg): the “snake” dollar (त) 
ular): aod even the “ butterfly” dollar (ringgit rama-rama) 

(c) The “deales ` dollar (ringgit n@racha), 

(@) Chinese and Japanese dollars wore alao in nee. 

(e) Not long ago the Government bas minted a British dollar at Singapore, which has 
been called the “ Staff ` dollar (ringgit tongkat) from the trident carried by 
Britannia. 

$0. Perak-Selangor, A tali was always 12} cents. The expression sa-perak (one silver- 
piece) wae-also formerly used for 6 cents as money of account, though there may have once been 
such 8 coin. 

31. Penang and Province Wellesley. Swettenbam, Vocabulary, p. 129, 

10 duit (cent) make 1 kupang 


12} duit + 1 tali 
५ tali » 1 8०४० (quarter) 
4 suka » 1 ringgit (dollar) 


The duit (Dutch) is divided into halves and quarters: safingah duif and अद duit, Klinkert 
Woordenboek, saya 4. 6 tali:—sa-tali = व gulden; “naar het koord met 75 pitis, dat vroege 
daarvoor gebruikt werd,” Here the pitis = cash of the Chinese variety. 

82. Aedah: Ulu Kedah, At Baling I found old Straits coins, copper cents of the Eust 
India Company when it administered Penang, still current. 

88. Setul: N.of Kedah. I was told at Setul that a species of cash, Aeping, was formerly 
current, with > quarter of a Penang or Singapore cent: 4 keping (cash) = 1 Dutch duit (cent), 
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$4, Negri Sembitan, Names lor currenoy, from report in J. R. A. 5. Btraits Branch 
No. 18, pp. $56 f. 


ea-perak = 6 ॐ 
sa-kupeng = 12 # 
। + /1 31 न्क 26 | 
s'-omeh (ea-"mas) = 50 38 
and soon to २9 ceuts 

sa-'ng¢ baharn™ = 2} cents 
ta-tali = 5—"ng babara™4 = 12} १ 
sa-liku-'ng babara = 53) „+ 
dua-likn-'ng bahera == 59 ॐ 
omeh duapuleh = 7 is 


duapaloh sa-répi = 7 ११४ 
doa-biles = -1 pj = = +, 
35, Singapore and Peninsula, Dollars recently in use. 
Aretage Parts 
Name. eight 1 atten, 

Hongkong 416 900 100 
Old Mexican 4184 B95 102 
New Mexican 4174 898 102 
Jupaness 416 900 100 
American Trade 420 900 100 
British 416 900 100 


$6. Perlis, N. of Kedah, A certain amount’ of tin is exported from Perlis; 60-70 kasf=-1 
jongleng or alab, In Selangor and Perak, the slabs are called kiping or jowgkong, and the smaller 
pieces duu. The shape of the slab was rongbly that of the tampang, which was a clear imitation 
of it, This seems to be a sirong link between the tin currency and the system of biocks or slabs 


in Which the tin ig actually cast, 


keping or jongkong lampang 


= Lekor (libs) in tho ब्त = Lekor (liku) ia the ९००१०००६ of the nusserala between 20 wad ba: मुभ स प्रे cit | 
ii , Wang baharw, sew eoin; wed in Malate for > emall obsolete allver coin. The phrast still means 2j cents 


Be The nkinal bas "xg lahorw, which, as Me. Blagden has pointed out, is ज misprint ak ene ko 

™ The last three stuteme nts are sot clear, Omeh awa puls§ and duapaloh ardpi are क, equiralonte 
eer Flite soripi means clearly scother kind of ripi (piece). Apparently dueputoh ०० means १,ॐ piece of 
Ce an, aides cf euitins be correst, the proportion is not quite right, aa: 4:1 19 produews 845 90. i: hawerer, 
५५ "pee le तक are intended to tally, mas duapuloh would stem to mean ' wgold piece of 20," 
whaterer ' * rofere to. 
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In Pahang the tampang have been turned into mere tokens (money) by hollowing them out. 
The shape is preserved and they fit each other like a series of hats, 

According to Wilkinson, Malay Dict., jongkong is applied to the hollowed-ont tokens to 
distinguish them from the ¢ampang or avlid blocks, which were also called raman, [tis however 
certainly applied in the frat place to the slab of tin (£iping), ride Klinkert, Tompong meaus 9 
flattish square slab; the term is also applied to the “ fort” or ramparts round a Raja's palace in 
the sense that these are four-square. It is alao used sometimes even for tle Pahang jorgltong. 

37, Perak and Sslangor, Currency table for block tin, 


6 cents make 1 buaya (crocodile) 

2 buaya ॐ 1 tampang (जनल) 

प 04 4 7 1 “mas or jampal (} dollar) 
११ : wD dollar 


The weight of the fampang ig said to have been about 7 Lusi in Selangor, 

‘The entire currency is now obsolete and very hard to get. One of the minting places of the 
tin-block coins was Kerayong in the K’lang, Selangor, The fampang there minted were stamped 
with a mark called fawpok manggis, or mangosteen rosctte, which it was meant or thonght to 
resemble UX? , 

The value of tin when these coina were current may have been not more than 12-15 dollars 
the pikal. It haa lately gone up to 80-90 dollars, but for » good many years it varied from 
20 to 40 dollars. 

Some of the small varieties of the coins were carried on a atrmg, bat not all, and it is 
perhaps some 40 years or more since they were in rogue. 

A duit in Selangor was formerly called a pese. Four duit or pese, went to a cent. 

(To be continued.) 
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EPIGRAPHIC NOTES AND QUESTIONS 
BY D. ए. BHANDALRKAR, M.A.: POONA. 
। Continwed from Vol, ALL, p. 85 
XMVI.—-Sambodhi in Asoka’s Rock Edict VIII. 

A mach discussed passage in this edict rans as follows, acoording to the Girnar text :— 

Atikd tank aditarad réjdao whdra-ydtdd taydes eda magayrd addni cha eldrisani adhiramakini 
ahudgs so Devdaadpiyo Piyadasi rdif dlata-pas-dbhieilo salto aydya subsodhia ten-ead dhavima- 
yaid, 

Now, what is the moshing of the expression, ay@ya eabodhia ? According to Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indeajt, it moans, “reached true knowledge". M.Senart translates it by, “ set out 
for perfect intelligence ". Biihler renders it by “ weut forth in search alter trae knowledge”. 
Mr. V. A. Smith's translations is “* went forth on the road to wiadom = Accordiag to Prof. 
Rhys Davida, it means “set out for the Sumbothi—that is to say, he bad set out, along 
the Aryan Bight-fold Puth, towards the attainment (if not io his present life then in some 
future birth ad a man) of the state of mind called Aralatship”, Dr, Fleet's interpretation is 
entirely different from any yet proposed. He regards to Deedaadpiys Piyalan rdjd dasa-vae- 
@bhisito as 8 santonce in itaelf, and takes 3०१९० to stand for janfah aod to refer apparently to the 
Buddha. And he gives the following translation of the passage: “In times gone by, the kinga 
wont forth on pleasare-tours, oa which there were hunting and other similaramusements: (se did) 
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this sane king, Devaaimpiya Piyadasi, when he was ten-yoars-anointel : (but) ‘the Tranquil One 
went to trae knowledge’: therefore (thare is now) this toaring for dhamma", I submit my 
interpretation of the passage eo that the acholars may take it for what itis worth. The knotty 
expression with which we are concerned iy, aydya sahbodhia, The natural mIneaning of it is 
“went to Sovsodhi" and not “set oat for जक जव" as contended by Messrs. Senart, Bibler and 
Rhys Davids, ‘he words we have in the loxtare aydya and not patthite. Now the question arises : 
in what sense is the word sambodAé to be taken here? Is it to be understood in the sense of 
“perfect intelligence" az dona by all scholars? As pointed out by M. Senart, it is impossible to 
eredit Asoka with pretending to have attainel to perfect intelligence, This Meaning must, 
therefore, be rejected, It is worthy of mote, that, while the Girndr recension hes aydya the 
Shihbizgarht and Mansher& texts give nidrami and the Kalst nikami[ 19 14. Thia root अ 
‘oom, which alwaya has a physical siguifisation, preelades us from taking १५८०4 in the abore 
sente; in other words, saibodhim mish-kram cannot mean “attain to perfect intelligence ’’. 
Saaéo iki mat, therefore, denote something with reference to which the physical action of going is 
possible. The conclasion is thus irresistible that the term here refers to the place where Buddha 
attained to trae knowledge. If any instance is needed of the word dodAi or samhbod Ad having been 
employed in this sense, it is farnished by the following passage from the Dirydradéna, 

गीय रवीति = Acokena jdtau bodhay dharmachakre कद्वद tkeika-jala-sahesrcsh dattayh 
fasya d0dhau viséehatah Pratéda(o) jata tha Bhagavat=dauttard famyak-todwbodhir 11.11 
sahbuddh=eti a ydai vigesha-yuktdai ratndnd (नः bodhish presiayati, ete., etc, 

1 haveno doubt that the word कन्न ia in this passage employed in the sense of, the word place 
where the Buddha attained to perfect intelligence, Lt may, perhaps, be argued that the word 
छ्य does not here denote the place where, bot the date when, Buddha obtained perfect 
knowledge. But that this is not the sense here intended is shown by the words दच्च preshayati 
where the word cannot possibly have that sense. The word tha occurring in the extract 
‘Similarly points to a place and not toa date, It may, however, be argued that JodAi here Means 
the ods tree. This sense also can, suit the passage of the edict, though it does not seem to be 
intended in the passage of the Divydvaldna. For it jaii denotes the place where Buddha was 
born, dodhd must necessarily denote the place where he acquired true knowledge. 

{ have said, above, that bodAi or १०११०१4९) in the sense of the Bo tree, can also fit the Passage 
of our Rock Edict. That this word haa this signification is clear from Childers’ Dictionary of 
the Pali Language, A slightly grander term is mahd@bodii, which is an almost exact equivalent of 
54 89. Tt oceurs in the name Mahkdbodhivadhes of a well-known Pal; work, publighed by the 
Pali Toxt Society, MahdbodAi’s gam is an expression which is frequently met with in this book ; 
€* fe, Of p. 130, we heave fan ६६०१०.) ^+ व Bardsasi-rdiaihdniyd 1.11 diddya 
mahdsodiih upazanted, द, ete, 

Whichever sense of the word budhg or गकं is taken, the purport of the @lict in qneation 
is clear, It tellé as that Agoka’s religious touring commenced with his visit to Bodhi, Of the 
four places connected with Baddba, that where he obtained enlighteament is considered as most 
saya that Asoka attached far more value to Bodhi than to anything else, and conseqnently gives 9 
longer and mach more Glowing deseription of his नना there. It speaks of the religious 
benefactions made by him and also of the interviews he had with sthariras, exactly ag the Rock 
Edict tells us, 

XVII.—Was Devagupts another name of Chandragupta ITP 
Vig 2 be 3 
ee | । Postersion. Therein Prabhivati, mother of the 
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yuexrdja Sri-Divdkarasena, is spoken of as danghter of Chandragapta II, of the imperial Gupta 
dynasty. The same Prabhavatt (-gupté) is mentioned in at least two published Vakitaka grants 
as daughter of Devagupta, And, as Prof. Pathak's grant, which was thoroughly examined by me, 
is an unquestionably genuine record, the conclusion is irresistible that Devagupta is another name 
of Chandragapta II. Bat if there is still any scepticiam on this point, it is, I believe, set at reet by 
the Sidcht inscription of Chandragupta II, dated 9. E.93, The following words which occur in itare 
important: mahdrdjddhirdja-irt-Chan lraguptaya ja tli priyandm .. ww wee eee eee 
= =» व्व @arra-guna-rampatiaye, etc, The lacqnae bere are rather unfortunate, but if we make 
an attempt at grasping the trae meaning of the passage in the light of what precedes and follows, 
I doubt not that it is intended to tell us that Devarija was another name of Chandragupta II. 
Prinsep translate! this passaze so as to make Derardja another name of this Gupta king. “ This 
may be correct,"’ says Dr, Fleet, Bat be prefera to supply the lacunae by reading Derardja itt 
priya-ndm=-[dmdtyo-bharaet)y=[e¢]/arya, and take Devardje aa the name of his minister. Priya-ndmd 
Dr. Fleet correctly renders by “of familiar name,” but this phrase loses its sense if Devarija is 
taken to be a name not of Chandragapta bat of his minister, What is the force of saying that the 
minister's familiar name is Devarija, when his other and generally known name is not given? On 
the other hand, if it ig taken to refer to Chandragupta, the full significance of the passage is brought 
oat, For the name Chandragupta is, as a matter of fact, first mentioned, and it is immediately 
followed by Derarija. This first name is more widely known, but the second is more familiar 
And there is also very great propriety in Amrakdarddava, the donor, giving this second name of the 
Gupta soversign, For Amrakirddava was not a Chief, but an officer of Chandragupta, as rightly 
said by Dr. Fleet. And it is but natural that he should mention over and above the usual and 
common, alse the favourite, name of the sovereign by which he was familiarly known in his palace 
where Amrakirddava must have more often come in contact with him than elsewhere. Again, 
Amrakirddava is said to be anujici-safpurushesadéideo-rrittid jagati prahhydpayan. This 
epithet becomes appropriate only if. Devardja is taken to refer to Chandragupta. For part of his 
gift ia intended to produce perfection of all virtues in Devarija, If this Devarija isno other bot 
a minister, the expression anujivi-safpurusha-sadbhdra-eritti has no meaning. This epithet would, 
therefore, naturally lead o5 to suppose that Amrakirddava made the grant for the benefit, not of the 
minister, bat of the sovereign, There can thus be no doubt that the Saiichi inscription gives 
Devarija as another name of Ohandragupta II only, And this corroborates the Vikataka plates 
of Prol, Pathak, 
XVIII,.—Manandasor inscription of Naravarman. 

A new inscription has recently beem brought to light at Mandsaur or Mandasor, the chief 
town of the district of the same name in Seindia'’s Dominions of the Western Malwa Division of 
Central India, It is now lying in the possession of Lala Dayashanker, 9 loca! plealer, but was 
originally found near the Fort gate not far from the village of Todl 

The stone on which the ingoription is engraved appeare purposely to have bean neatly cutout after 
line 9 for being used in some building, The object of the record is thus not clear, as it is lost with 
the missing portion of the ioscription stone; but it seems to be something connected with the god 
Vasudeva, This benefaction, whatever it was, was made by an individual naned Satya, who was 
asoa of Varngavriddhi and grandson of Jaya. The record refers iteelf to the reign of Naravarman, 
son of Siighavarman and grandson of Jayavarman, and is dated the Sth of the bright half of 
Advoja (Aévina) of the Malava (or Vikrama) year 461 = A. D. 404. It is thus evident that this 
Maravarman 18 identica) with the prince of that name who is mentioned as father of Visvavarman 
by the Gaigdhir inscription of V. E. 480.! And we know from another Mandasor inscription that 


1 Fleet's Gupta Jneert,, p. TAH, 
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Visvavarman’s son was Bandhuvarman.? We thos. the following line of the feudatory princes 
who ruled over Malwa from about the middle of the fourth to about the middle of the fifth century A.D. 
(1) Jsyavarman 


(2) Simghavarman, son of (1) 


3) Naravarman, son of (2) 
५ V. E. 461 = A, D 20h 











w 


(4) Visvavarman, son of 
ए, £. 480 = A, D. 423 


(5) 1. aon of (4) 
ए. E. 493 = A, D, 486 | 
Among the varions epithets of Naravarman mentioned in our inseription ०८८४०१३ in |. 5 the 
epithet SiigAa-rikrdata-gdmini (Neravarmani). If I have understood this expression correctly, 
itshows that Naratarman was a faudatory of Chandragupta Il, We know from Gupta coins", that 
Sinha-ctkrama was a title of Chandragapta IT. ; and we also knowfrom a Bificlil inscription that 
this Gupta sovereign was reigning till G. ह. 98 = A. D. 411, इ, €+ for at least seven years after 
the date of our inscription, Nothing, therefore, preclades us from concluding that the श 
Pression Sirigha-rikrdnta-gdmini 1. was a tributary prince of Chandragupta II. 
And this is in keeping with the fact thathisson and grandsor eis, Visvavarman and Bandhovarman 
were fendatories of Kamiragapta, | 
The verse which sets forth the year is very important, and I, therefore, quote it here, 
Sri (r}-Mdlava-gan-dmndte prajaste Arita-sashjiite [ 11. 
Pka-thashty-adhike prdpte samd-jate-chatushtay[e] [ | 1. 
The two expressions that are worthy of consideration in this verse are Mdiara-gan-dinn dite, 
and Arita-smijate, The first reminds us of similar expressions found elsewhere, riz, Mélavindm 
gana-athityd and Mdlave-gano-~athiti-vagdt of the inscriptions dated प, E. 493 


L | 





and 589 respectively 
and both discovered at Mandasor itself But whatia the meaning of the expression Mé@lava-gan- 
dmndie which occurs in our inscription? In my opinion, it can have but one sense, riz. “handed 
down traditionally by the Malava tribe.” The root, d-mad, primarily signifies “to hand down 
traditionally,"* and, consequently, the word gaga can here only mean “a jtribe, ° which acain is 
one of its usual senses®, This, I think, is clear and indispatable, and the other similar phrases 
yust referred to, mnst be go interpreted ag to correspond to this, The late Prof, Kielhorn® took 
these latter to mean “by, or according to, the reckoning of the Malavas.”” But to understand gana 
in the sense of ganand, as he undoubtedly does, ia far-fetched, Besides the expression occur. 


ring in the new inscription clearly shows thatthe wordgana must in all these phrases be taken to 
signify “a tribe.” The word sthiti 


of the expression Mdlara-gana-sthiti now remains to be 
explained, and it is obvious that it must bear a meaning which would correspond to @mngita Sthiti, 
therefore, must mean some such thing as ‘a settled rule or usage’ which, doubtless, is one of its 
१९०७९5०, Thig also brings out clearly the meaning of the instrumental which is intended by 
AMdlavdniéii gana-sthityd and Mélava. gana-athiti-rasdt, aa was first pointed out by Prof, Kielhorn. 


These expressions must, therefore, mean, “in accordance with the (traditional) usage of the 
Malava tribe.” 


eS aS ea array ng py 199, 7. 62. ° Jour, B. As, Bee, for 1889, p. 87-90; 1803, pp. 111-12. 

* Tho 4marakosha 9. g. gives ears prodiya (traditional usage) a one of the meanings of Amutya, 

Ona Fi b insorintion (11, १। of Yaudbeya-gana ya- (1 a) Gana is cand 
appended on dg नी to the धः also to Milava (Catologwe af the eens abe f Indien 





Miuscom, Vol. 1. by V. A. Smith, pp. 1734 १४ the प्व, 
^ Antes, Tol. XIX, pp. 54-7. 


" Fides the Si. Petorsburg Lexicon nub voce and the references culled there from Sanakrit Uterature. 
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Now, what can be the meaning of Arita-sanhjinte, which expression also is met with in 
our inscription? Obviously, the years 461, are bere meant to be called Ayita, But it may be 
asked, “Aro thera any inscriptions which contain instances of this word applied to years?” 
I answer in the affirmative, for there are at least two inscriptions which speak of Arifa years. They 
are the Bijaygadh stone pillar inscription of Vishouvardhana and the Gaigdhir stone inscription 
of Vidvavarman referred to above. In the first, the date is mentioned in the words, Ariteshu 
chaturshu raraha-sateshe = ashideia(m)scehu 400 20 8, etc." The second aets forth the date in 
the following verse: Yilteshu chatuh(rjshu kri(krijteshu dateachu sau[m)yeshe = diita-sottara- 
padeshratha vatea[reshu}®, Dr. Fleet translates the word kriteshu by ‘fully complete,” but 
admits that it involves o straining. Besides, even withthis meaning, the word is made redundant 
by ydteshu, which is used along with it. But the sense of kriteahu, and consequently of the 
two passages in which it occurs, is rendered clear and intelligible, if we take it to be a name by 
which the years of what is now called the Vikrama era were known, as no doubt the phrase 
Krita-sahjiite of our inscription tells us, Bat here a question arises: “ Was Krita tha name of 
an era?” It is difficult to answer the question definitely at the present stage of our research 
Bat the manner in which the word Arita is employed leads us to surmise that it was at any rate not 
the name of a king or royal dynasty that was associated with these years. We have ९ g., eras 
originated by Saka or Gupta kings. But we never hear of expressions such as Sakeshu vatsareshu or 
Gupteshu vatsoreshu. The Bijaygadh and Gaigdbir inscriptions, on the other hand, as we have seen, 
speak of Kriteshu wareheshu or rateareshu. It is for this reason that lam inclined tothink that Arita 
was not the name of # king or dynasty that was given to these years. It is not safe just at present 
to make an assertion on this point, but it appears to me that what is now known as the Vikrama era 
was invented by the people or astronomers for the purpose of reckoning years and was consequently 
originally known as Krita, which means made." If this supposition is correct, it is clear why 
Krita can be used in apposition to years a3 is no doubt intended in the passages cited above. I do 
not, however, believe that the Milavas had anything to do with the actual foundation of the era, 
This ia evident from the word 4mndia, which never means “ originated”. The word can here signify 
only ** handed down traditionally,” and shows that the Malavas were only in possession of a tradition- 
al usage regarding, ई, ¢., of 5 mode of reckoning, the Arifa years. We know that there are two 
systema of reckoning, which are peculiar to the Vikrama era, riz. the northern (Chaiirddi) and the 
southern (Kértikddi), Whether the Malavas were supposed in the fifth centory A, D. to have 
banded down one of these or not is a question which we must await farther discoveries to answer 


ON 809 NEW DATES OF PANDYA KINGS IN THE 13TH CENTURY A. D. 
BY DIWAN BAHADUE L. D, SWAMIKANNU PILLAI, M. A., B. L. (MADRAS); 
LL.B, (LOND.). 
I. 

Iw December 1911, I obteined the permission of the Epigraphist to the Government of 
Madras, M.R.Ry. Rao Sanib H. Krishna Sastriar Avargal, to search the files of his transcripts 
of Pandya inscriptions for unverified dates to be used as illnstrations to my Indian Chronology as 
well ag to the method of verification of dates advocated in my little brochure, Hints fo Workers 
in South Indian Chronology. The search resulted in the discovery of many unverified Pandya 
dates,? equal in importance, and more than equal in number, to those upon which the late 
Prof, Eielhorn had been engaged from 1901 up to the time of his death in 1908, and which 
had been published by him from time to time in the Epigraphia Indica. I had reason to 
beliere that a considerable proportion of these unverified dates had also been enbmitted to 
Prof. Eielhorn, bat that he had not succeeded In discovering a clue to them, From a note in 
German by Prof. Kielhorn, which I found in one of the transcripts in the Epigraphist’s office, it 
a4 apparent that, in order to be able to deal more effectively with Pindya dates, which no doubt 
present featares of unusual difficulty (as pointed oat in my Hints to Workers im South Indian 


* Floot’s Gupta Insers., p. 258, TL iiM =. = Cha Bee ` ~~ Se ® Jbid., p. 75 7, 120 
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Chronology), be had constructed a rongh ephemeris for the years A. D. 1000—1300, From his 
description of the ephemeris, however, I gather that it coald not have contained than the 
first five or six colamns of Table X of my Indian Chronology, if it contained so much; that is, be 
must have uged, ag data for all the tithis and maksAgiras of ४ particular year, certain constants 
derived from the positions of the sun and the moon‘at the commencement of the year. I mention 
these details, becange for the very same purpose of dealing effectively with Pandya dates, I have 
also constructed an ephemeris or daily Traydaga for the years A. D. 850-1000 and again from 
A. 1). 1200 to 1500, which I intend to continne backwards ag well as forwards; but my 
ephemeris gives, in addition to constants for every year and every new moon, which I have already 
furnished in print in Table X of my Indian Chronology, the actual ending moment of the #ithi and 
nakshatra for every day in the period dealt with, It is possible to discover from ephemeris, 
after a few triala and without any calenlation whatever, the day corresponding to any combination 
of tithi, nakshatra and réra. The accuracy of the results presented to Epigraphists in this article, 
as well as the ease with which I have been able to obtain positive results where Prof, Kielhorn and 
other investigators merely reported negative results, are due to the fact that I obtained them, as a rule, 
direct from my ephemeris, instead of having to work them out every time from my Indian Chronology 

For the sake of ready reference, I give below a list of all the Pindys rulers of the 18th and first 
quarter of the 14th centary, whose initial years have been ascertained either by Prof. Kielhorn or by 
me, distinguishing by asterisks my own contributions tothe list, Where I have been able to reduce to 
an asterisk, Similarly, the fact that I have proved Kielhorn’s Vira Pandya (the only prince of that 
name disclosed by his investigations) to have been a Méravarman ia also indicated by an asterisk 
To Kielborn’s eight Pandyas of the 13th century, I have added a dozen new names, co that the 
obscurity in which the history of the Pindyas of the 18th century bas been hitherto involved, and 
which finds frequent! expression in the annual reports of the Madras Epigraphist, has to some 
extent been removed. It remains for me, however, to acknowledge gratefully the liberal hints 
I bave received from Mr. Rao Sahib H. Krishna Sastriar, in the matter of determining the 4road 


1 Annual Report, 1911-19, 9, 71. “No, 82 of 1911 which in dated in the 10th year of Jat. 8, Pinjya and quotes 
the 15th of Peranjingadeva may refer to the time of Jat. 8. Pipdya I (1251 to at least 1261), or to J. 8. Pipdys 
II (1276 to at least 1200). The latter in more probablo,as J. 8. Pipdya I is always distinguished by the epithet 
who took all countries," I shall show below that the king reforred to ia J. 8.2. I. 

Annual Report, 1911-12, p, 72.“ losariptions of this Jat. Vira एषु, copied in previous yoars, do not give any 
५८७ aa to the period when he fourished.” I shall show, by means of four inscriptions copied so early as 1894, 
and one in each of the years 1906, 17 and 1006, that this Jot. Vira Pipdys came to the throne in A. D. 1954 and 
was no other than the person well known to Madras epigraphy as the conqueror of “Ham, Kongu and Chojs, ' 

Annual Report, 1910-11, p. 79. ५ Mér. Vira Pandya is another unknown king to whose 10th year belongs No.277 
of 1910." Agnin Annual Report, 1900-10, p. 99, “Mar, Trib. Vira Phodya and Jat. Tribb, Vira Pipdys, mentioned 
in Nos. 307 and 494 of 1909, could not be identified with any of the kings in Kielborn’s list.” I shall show, by 
means of inscriptions, copied in 1905 and 1009, that the only Vira Pipdya whose dates were 1 by Kiel 
horn was 2 Maravorman; I shall also show that there were at least three Jat, Vira Pipdyas in the 13th century 

Anewal Report, 1910-11, p. 70. We do nol know who Mir. Sundara Pinjya was in whose 12th year.......the 
koikkiler...". In Now. S42, 243 and 844 of 1911 ( three dated inactiptions of the 15th year of Mar. Sund, Pindya) 
the AwikbGlara figure again, this time as donors of gifts 1 have identified these dates as belonging to a reign 
which commenced in A. 0. 1254. ui ae = 

Annual Report, 1909-10, p. 97. “ Tat Sundas Pinjya whose identity with of the known kings of 
that name conld not be tely afirmed..... One of those inscriptions (418 of 1909) refers to an earlier grant 
by Kopperunjangaderva and helps us to identify this Gund. Phpjya with Jat. 5. P. IL” 1 shall show, by means 
of 9 insoriptions copied in 1909 ( including No. 418 of 1999), and threo in earlier years, that this Jat. 8. Pindya 
could not be either J, 8.7.17 or 11, but a diferent person hose reign began in A. D. 1976-71. 

Annual Report sR Le Nt nae the name of Sundara Pindys who could not be identified by 
Uhsir characteristic epithets aro Koner. Jat. Tribh. 8, P. (Nos, 69 and 72 of 1908); Jat. 8. P. (14, 217, 995, 411, 
tions, in nine of which (119, 180, 282, 193, 244, 200, 401...... and 503 of 1908 (8 किन ar 
Vira Papdya.” I shall show below that the eight inscriptions whose numbers are italicised in this quotation and 
00 वक 2199 
भवाथ इ, ए = Tr fan ne 2, EE (LM), Tak V. P. IL (134), Int. ¥. २. गा (119, 190, 1e8 = of 
1908), and Jat. 8. F. IV (49 of 1908). Jat. V. २, TT (119, 120, 188 ana yor 
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| of the period to which each inscription relates. Without such hints, pure chronology would 
be very often at sea in such investigations. The annual reporta of the Madras Epigraphist give 
only the Saka or the cyclic yeara of inscriptions, but not the details of month and day, where these 
are available. I have suggested to the Epigrapbist that these details might be given in future? in 
the Annual Report in all cases in which they are available, and also, where the only possible clue 
to the discovery of the year is the mention of # concurrent set of Ath, rdfra and naksAatra with or 
without solar month, that a brief indication of the period to which the characters and other 
epigraphical evidence might seem to point should be furnished in the Annual Report, Such an 
indication as “circa 13th cent,” or “12th or 13th cent,” or “later than 14th cent."’ is in the 
latter class of cases indispensable for chronological investigation. All details of fithi, nakshatra 
and mfra, invalaable as they are for epigraphic research, are at present omitted from the epigra- 
phist’s annual reports, in order possibly to economize space, but no scientific record, however brief, 
can be complete without such details as may serve eventually to fix the date, The inscriptions 
containing such details are unfortunately not many. Moreover, if the tabular arrangement at 
adopted in the appendices to the Madras Epigraphist's annual reports were replaced by 
the narrative form which I have adopted in Part 1V of this article, there would not only be no 
waste of space, but considerable economy would result, and the Epigraphist would be able to 
include in the appendices everything he wished to quote from the contents of a given inscription, 
instead of having to divide his notes between the “remarks” column of an appendix and the text 
of his report. If the procgdara I suggest were adopted, all the inscriptions found in a particular 
temple or other building would still stand together, as they do now, but they could be provided with 
a conspicuous heading, describing the temple or stracture by its name, village, taluk and district. 
The tabular form seema to have been adopted more than 20 years ago when there were much fewer 
inscriptions and mach less information to be recorded under each than is at present the caso, It is 
now rather a hindrance than a help to the full treatment of an important or interesting inscription. 
Ir 
List of Pandya rulers of the 13th century. 

* An asterisk distinguishes additions made by the present writer to the list.of Pandya 

kings published by Prof. Kielhorn at pp. 226-228 of Vol. IX of Epigraphia Indica, 

Name of ruler Limits of commencement of reign, 

= Ja{ivarman Vira Pandya 19... ... „~ 18 Aug, 1189—15 Ap. 1190 

Jativarman EKulafekboral ... == „^, 80 Mar—29 Nov, 1190 
Miravarman Sundara Pandya l 1. ns SS Tena Fn doy TTB 


® Jativarman Kulasekhara Il bie ae 38 a tiie an भ 
च 15 Jane | an. 1. 
Miravarman Sundara Pandya IT ,, " $5 Jaly—l Dec 188 


Ja{avyarman Sundara ry „+ eo» 20th—76 Ap. 1261 tant 
(व (*) ५. nae we 11 Nov. 1252—13 July 125 





@ Jatavarman Vira Pandya ,, ==» 15 May—I19 June 1354 
®-Maravarman Srivallabha „++ pik „=> 4—10 Sep. 1257 
Kulaéekhara 1 | ए June 1268 
Miravarman 1.1 4, 1, ॐ I w+ ब्ग “ 3] वहन 


© Japivarman Bandara Pipdya का) „~ ~ 2 Nov. 1270-5 Jan. 1271 | 
iter ह्र 13 Sep, 1275—15 May 1276 
9 Jativarmen Sundara Pindya Il [111 न्या : 


~ chad te And Shak tu the annual report for 191918 thee datalla are for the first time given in fall—L. DS. Boel: नुम न्म 
1/1], | cont. mere ia 
यु न मानन is certain that 
व the came names, though we do not now know dates. It would be 
better to refer to ‘pire of hia socegaion. 
+ Called Jat. Sundara hotya LI te Profemor Eielborn’s list, 
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* Miravarman Vikrama Pandya "= "= 18 Jan. —29 Ang. 1283 

= Jativarman Vikrama Pingys == == Circ 1280 

* Jotivarman Srivallabha oo === ee $ Ap. —12 Nov. 1291 

* Miravarman Sundara Pindya *** ow» 20 Feb—6 Mar, 12994 

* Jatdvarman Vira Pindya III + ow» 23 Jome—24 July 1296 

* Jatdvarman Sundara Pandya’ (IV)... ... 29 Ang. 1302—5 July 1303 

Méravarman Kulaiekhara ll... = =, 6th—29 Mar 1314 

= Jafavarman Pardkrama Pindys „= + 15 Ap,—10 Aug, 1315 

= Jajdvarman Sundara PiodyaY ...  ... 10- 26 Ap. 1818 

The following is tentative arrangement of most of the above Pandya ralers, which will make 
it clear, 

(1) that five Pandyas ruled at the same time, a fact established by tradition as well as by the 
statements of contemporary historians; 

(2) that two Miravarmans and two Jajivarmana were co-regents with > filth Pandya who 
might be either a Miravarman or a Jativarman ; 

(3) that as a rule not more than one or two years elapsed between the death of a Méravarman 
ot Jafivarman 820 the accession of the next Miravarman or Jativarman. The interval of 4 years 
between the death of Miravarman Kulaéekhara I and the secession of EKulséekhara IT is sccounted 
for by the Mubammadan invasion (circa A.D. 1910—vide Report on Madras Epigraphy for 1908-09, 
p. 82). Again there is a gap of ten years in col, (5) which one would expect to have been filled up 

bya Jatevarman, For the present [ am only able to fill it Op with Jatavarman Vikrama Piindya 
to whom I have assigned above the conjectural date circa 1280; bat I admit this is not satisfactory ; 

(4) that, io what I have numbered as the first line of Pandyas of the 13th cent » # Méravar. 
man was regularly succeeded by a Ja{Avarman and rice vered, each mnecessor being presumably either 
appointed by the reigning sovereign during his life time or called to the throne after his death 

NV.B.—The main purpose of this tabular arrangement is to chow that, taking almosé any year 
between A. D. 1250 and A. D. 1815, it is possible te prove from inscriptions that five Piiodyas 
railed simultaneously, The qualification “gimost”’ would probably be unnecessary if we knew the 
exact terminal year of each reign, 

The terminal year of each reign here assumed is merely the latest year eccurring in inseriptions 
(Pudukkotfai inscriptions have in one or two cases been used for this parpose by anticipation), 
whereas the actual yoar of death may have been a few years later than that here assumed. Also # 
more careful investigation of the relationship among the individuals reigning at the same time, as wal] 
as of the places where they bad their palaces, may lead us to a briter adjustment of theconcorrent lines 
which, as presented hore, make absolutely no pretence whatever to » genealogical arrangement, 


9 ws. न (न दः ८710 fete at: 
वनुषा Manta Mo Baye se gel नद्य 


~ ee ee 








Mie. Vikram. Pip}, Jah. Vira (५ i (श Plptre २ 
coat abe * Tans ilgy a pest Peete Zap ana Pista 
Jot, Seivallaba क प ` Jeb. Pip ve 
(11-1315} (18141844) at. ioe + ‡ 
Ji. Parkkrams Pipd. 
(1818-= 1 न 
1 111 न L Sccording to the Muhammadan historians, murdered his 
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IV. 
An analysis of 77 Pandya dates hitherto unverified. 

[Between 1902 and 1008, Prof. Kielhoro verified 67 Pandya dates—riite list at pp. 226-228 
Ep, Ind,, 1X.] 

Explanatory Note—I believe I have the anthority of the Madras Epigraphist for aaying 
that he accepts the conclusions arrived at by me in the present analysis. I accept sole responsibility, 
however, for the caleulations here presented and wish to add, by way of caution, that varistions to 
the extent of 02 of a day may be found in my results. This 18 the necessary consequence of my 
ephemeris being calculated to two places of decimals: but wherever the variation was likely to 
affect the rdra, [ have taken care to caloalate the result to four places of decimals according to the 
full method indicated in my Jndian Chronology 

I have in my possession about 9) Pandya dates sent to me by the Podukkotiai State which 
so far as they are capable of verification, [ hope to publish in a later article after getting them 
epigraphically examined 

In quoting dates, I have used certain abbreviations the meaning of which will be obvious; 
¢. „+ tu. for dukla, ba. for bahula, etc. I have indicated makshafras by placing their names 
between inverted commas, so aa to distinguish them from the names of solar and lonar months. 
Wheo I say that a tithi or Nakshatra ended at -25 of the day, I mean that it ended 15 ghatikas 
after mean sanrise, A key to this decimal system will be found in the Eye-Tadle appended to my 
book, Indian Chronology (1911), 

Jafivarman Eulabskhara I. 
(Reign began between 30th March and 29th November 1190.) 

1908 (103). From the south wall of the mandapa in front of the central shrine in the 
Tiruttalijvara temple at Tirapputir (Madura District), Records (gift of) some lands belonging to 
the temple of Kailisamudaiya Nayanir by the sabAd of Tirupputir,in order to provide for offerings 
on a festival in the same temple, Mentions sasteafearardriyam. 

Date.—Year opp. 2nd of Tribh, Kulsdekhara; 5th day of Mithuna; Sunday = Sunday 
30 May A.D, 1198, which was the 5th Mithuna, 

= Jativarman प्रत Pandya. 
(Reign began between 18th Aug. 1189 and 15th April 1190,) 

1908 (144). From the north wall of the six-pillared mandapa in front of the Central Shrine 
in the Maigathiths temple at Pirinmalai (Madora District). Gift of money for offerings. 

Tirnkkodungunrm was situated in Tirnmalainido. Mention is made of Alagdépuri alias 
Seliyaniriyanapuram in Kéraladings-Valanidu. 

Date.—3rd year of Jat Vira Pindya (no epithet) Kanni; oo. 7; Anuridha, 

On Monday, 17 August 1192, Anuridha ended at 44 and su, 7 at -20; but as the solar 
day was only the 145th it was 10 days short of Kanni. [Aenns, error for Simia.] 

1906 (352). From the north wall of the Akhiliodésvari Shrine in the Sikhdnithasvamin 
temple at Kudamiyfimalai (Pudnkkotai State), Damaged. Sale of temple land for the purpose 
of repairing temple. 

Date.—1]3th year of Tribh, Vira Piodya; Mesha; eu... ., Sunday; Utt. Phalgunt= 
Sunday 15th April 1201, when अरोक भा, 11 ended at ‘84 and “Utt. Phalgunl" commenced at 
“27 ; (possibly regnal year 13 should be 12). 

Méravarman Sundara Pandya I. 
Reign began between 29th March and 4th September 1218 
` = 25th June and 19th July 1216 

1906 (362), From the south wall of the second दीक in the Sikhindthasvimin temple 
at Kudamiyimalai (Podokkottai). Registers 4 poblic sale of land and its purebase by Udaiyar 
GAigéyarayar, a native of 47107 in Chils-Paodya-valanida 
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Dato.—ird year of Miravarman Sundara Pindyal; Margall; ba.5; Sat.; "" Maghi "= 
Saturday 8 December 1218, Margali ba, 5 and “Magha’’ commenced just before sunrise on, and 
Were current throughout, Saturday, coming to an ond at “07 and 10 respectively on Sunday, । 

1907 (133). From the north wall of the mandapa in front of the Muachukundéévare temple 
at Eodumbalir (Madura District), Seems to record » gift of land, Mentions Kiraiydr in SéJa 
Pindiya-valanida, 

Date,—13th year (in Padukottai copy, tho’ Mad. Ep. Rept, notes that regnal year .is lost) 
of Maravarman Sundara Pandya I; Mithana; su, 2 (2nd tiyads); Sunday ;**Poshya". On Sunday 
24 Jone 1229 Mithuus au, 2 and “ Pushya”’ ended at -59 and -22, Read sithi for tiyedi, 

* Jat€verman Kulatékhars II. 
(Reign began between 16th June and 30th September 1237.) 

1905 (62). From the fifth pillar in the second storey of the east gfpura of the Sundartivara 
temple at Madura, Gift of land. 

` Date.—2od year of Jat, Kulaéékbara; Tula; ba. 6; Thursday ; “Mrigadira”, On Thuraday, 
30 Sep. 1238, Tula ba. 6 and Mrigadira ended at «9] and ‘36 respectively. 

1910 (135), From the fifth pillar of the mandapa in front of the central shrine in ‘the 
Mulasthin@ivara temple at Tenkarai (Madara District), Gift of land by the assembly of 
Sojintaka-Chaturrédimangalam, to the servants of the yOgasthiins of Karravar-désar situated 
in the ninth hamlet of the village, | | 

Date.—fnd year of Jatavarman alias Tribhuvanachakravarthin Kulaiekharadeva—Mithana 
20, su. 13; Wed.; “ Anoridha”, On Wed, 15 Jane 1:99 (=20 Mithuna) su. 18 and 
“ Anuridha" ended at 87 and “20 reapectively, 

1908 (185). From the west wall of the store.room in the Tiruttaléivara temple at Tirup. 
putir (Madura District). Seems to record gift of four water pots for the sacred bath by 
Avanimuladudaiyar, wife of Dévaragandan. 


Date.—l0th year opp. 18th of Tribh, Kulaéékharsdéra. 16th Mésha; day of " Anuradha”. 
On Thursday 10 Ap, 1259 (=16 Mésha) “ Anorddha” began at -46. Jt ended next day at -40, 

Note.—It is curious that in the 29rd year of Jat. Kulaiekhara I (whose reign began in A.D: 
1190) there is a date, Tuesday 9 Ap. 1213, which eatisfies the present conditions, rvs, 16 Mdsha and 


“ Anuradha”; but Madras Epigraphist thinks the characters of the inseription cannot be referred 
to beginning of 13th cent, 








Maravarman Sundara Pandya IT. 

(Reign began between न tT 1899) Jone 1238 and 15 Jan. 1239.) 

"Sduly and 1 December Jags. 

1908 (190). From the north wall of the first prifkdra of the Agastylévara shrine in the 

Tiratta/lévara temple at Tiruppntir (Madore District), Sale of land for the maintenance of « 

flower garden which was founded by Ponparriyudaiy iin Viluppidariyar of Pullirkudi in Naduvir- 
kilrra in the district of Milalai-kirram, 

Date.—Zod year of Tribb. Sundara Pindys. Dhanus 11, su, 10, Wed 

Wed. 7 Necr, 1239 (= Dhanog 11), en. 10 and “ Aéyini” ended at -72 and -69 respectively, 





in Ep, Ind. Vol. XI, ए. 185: but the learned author satisfied himself with stating th 

question must hare begun to feign. im A.D. 123738, As >. matter of fnect, the king is idontical 
with Miravarman Sundara Pandya II (Kielhorn’s ©, pide Ep. Ind, vol. 1X, 2 227 ), thongh the 
inscription itself does not style him a Mdrerarman; and if my Other identifications of Madras and 
Padukotfai dates of this reign are correct, he must hare come to the throne between 6 Oct, and 
1 Deer. 1238, १, ९. in A.D. 1238-89, not in A.D. 1937-38. 


1895 (169). From the east wall of the “atdapa surtounding the sbrine of the goddess in 
the Eailaiapati temple at Gaigaikondin (Tinnevelly Distzict), 
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Date.—2nd year opp. [8th] of Miravarman Sundara Pandya; ba. G; Wed.; " Hasta”= 
Wed. 6 Jan. 1249, when ba, 6 and “ Hasta” ended respectively at -39 and «37 of the day. 
[Possibly 11th year, not 10th; the reading is conjectaral.] 
1902 (616). From the inner side of the north wall of the mandepa in front of the 
Vriddhaporiivara temple at Tiruppunaviiial (Tanjore District), Sale of land. 
Date.—Srd Four opp. 14th of Maravarman Sundara Pindya “who conquered every country"; 
Kafaka; 8, 7; Monday; “Sviti” = Monday, 12 July 1255, when Kataka su. 7 ended and 


“Sriti” began, 
Jajavarman Sundara Pandya I. 
(Began to reign between 20th and 28th Apl. 1251.) 

1906 (260). From the south wall of the central shrine in the ruined Siva temple on the hill 
at Narasamangalam (त, Arcot), Begins Sumasta-jagad-ddhdra, etc. Incomplete. Registers a 
public sale of the village of Naraéingsmaigelam in Mivandir-nidu, a sub-division of 
Kaliyirkdttam, a district of Jayai it chélamandalam, 

Date.—7th year of Jat. Sundara Pandya; Wriéchika: ba. 3; Monday; “ Mrigaéira”= 
Monday 6 Norv. 1256, when Vrischika ba. 3 and “ Mrigaéira”’ ended at -97 and -33 respectively, 

[6th Regnal year, not 7th.? 

1901 (218) From the east wall of the Mandspa in front of the Tiramiliévara temple a 
Magaral (Chingleput District). Records that a private person opened ont streets and colonised 
the environs of the Agasty(4vara temple 

Date.—/7th year of Jativarman Sandara Pandya “who conquered every country." Mésha; 
ba, 1; Rohini, On Thursday 27 April, 1256, Rishabha eu, 1 (not Misha ba, 1, which iso 
double error) and Rohini ended at -38 and -98 of the day respectively. 

[7th year, as before, ride No. 260 of 1906 supra, an error for € th.) 

1901 (275). From the north wall of the mandupa in front of the central shrine in the 
Divyajtidnéévara temple at Kéviladi. (Tanjore Dt.) 

Date.—7th year of Jat. Sundara Pindsa I., distinguished by the introduction Samwyata 
jagad, (Tanjore Dt.) 8th tithi; Monday; * Parva Ashigha”, Ou Monday 17 Sept. 1257 Kanni eu, 
8 and “ Piirvdshadba*’ ended at -76 and -82 respectively. 

1911 (322). From the west wall of the central shrine in the Dhénupuridvara temple at 
Madambikkam (Chingleput Distriet), quotes the 1th year of Perunjiigadeva and records a gift of 
lamps, etc., in the temple of Sirreri Aludayaniyanar. 

Date.—10th year of Jativarman Sandara Pandya; Rishabha; Sakla 11; Sunday; “ Syati”, 
On Sunday 23 May 1260, Rishabha eu. 12 and “ Sviti" ended at *71 and -60 respectively of the 
day, According to Kielhorn (Zp. /nd,, 1X, 2, 222) Perunjingadeva began to reign between Febra- 
ary and Joly 1245, 

[As Rishabhe sn. 11 cannot ordinarily concur with ^ Svati,” su, 11 must be an error for “su. 12”.] 

1909 (677), From the south wall of the Mandapa in front of the central shrine in the temple 
of Neduigajanathasvamin at Tiruneduigalam. (Tamil). Begins with the introduction Samasta- 
jagad-ddhara of Jajavarman Sundara Pandya, Gift of land by the people of Misengili-nidu in 
Tenkarai Jayasings Kulakala-vajanidu. 

Date.—Jafivarman Sund. Pandya ( Samasta-jogad”); Ith year; Makara (apparent error 
for Mina); 80.6; Wed ; “ Rohini"= Wed. 5 Mar, 1264 when tithi su. 6 and Nakshatra “ Rohini" 
ended respectively at -50 and “53. Reg. year appearing in inscription as ‘pat [......] nrivudu ” 
should be read as “pat [imu] nriveda” (13th), not as "pat [ino] nravadu (= 11th). 

The combination, su. 6 and “Rohini,” on Wednesday occurred only once (३, ¢,, on this date) 
during the 40 years A. D). 1251-1290, although ordinarily such a combination may be expected at 
jutervals of 3, 7 or 10 years 

1903 (125) From the north wall of the central shrine in the Agasty@ivara temple at Tiruch- 
chunsi (Madura District), Incomplete, Giftof land. A certain Vaidyadhiraja is mentioned, 
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Dato.—14th year of Jat, Sundara Pandya.“ who took every country ' [Mina]; su. 7; [Sun- 
day]; " Ponarvasa” = Wed, 25 March 1965, | 

{Mina and Swadey, wrongly conjectured for Mésha and Wednesday. 

Vira Pandya ( Kislhorn’s “E”,)- 
(Reign began between 11 Nov, 1252 and 13 Joly 1358.) 

1909 (395) From the south wall of the verandah round the central shrine in the Vyaghra- 
padésvara temple at Siddhaliigamadam (8. Arcot), Gift of land by purchase to the temple. of 
Tirappulippagava-Niyandr at Sirringir, a brahmadfyain Kurukksi-kirram, 8 sub-division. of 
Maliido in RajarSja-vajanida, 

Date.—1]5th year of Marsvyarman Virs-Pindya; Dhanus ; ba. 8; Saturday; “ Hasta "= 10th 
Deer. A.D, 1267. 

From this inseription it is clear that Kielhorn’s Fire-~-Pdedya was a Mdrararman, 

(Reign began between 15 May and 19 June 1254,) 

1894 (142) From the outside of the north wall of the second pratéra in the Nellaiyappar 
iemple ot Tinnevelly, Gift of 9 lamp, 

Dato.—4th year of Jat. Vira-Pindya (no ), Vaikési [22]; Tuesday;  Hecta”— Tues. 
14th May A.D, 1258 (= 20 Rishabba or Vaikasi). Hast» ended at “57 of the day, 

[The solar date, Vaikisi 22, which I found entered conjectarally in the Madras Epigraphist's 
records, shoufd be 20th. ] 

1894 (129) From the outside of the south wall of the second prdidra in the Nallaiyappar 
temple at Tinnevelly. Gilt of land. 

Date.—[4th] year of Jat. Vira-Pindya Simha; ba, 9; Sunday; = Ral Rohipi"=Sunday, 5- Ang, 
1257 when Simha ba, 9 and Rébinf ended: at 92 and -74 respoctavely. 

1894 (186) From the outside of west wall of the second prétdra in the Nellaiyappar temple 
at Tinnerelly. Gift of a lamp, | 

` Date.—Year opp, 5th of Jnt, Vhrs-Piindya (uo epithet); Kanni 14; ba. 5-; Friday; ‘" Uttara 
Bhadrapada”. On Friday 11 July 1259 (=14 Kateks, not 14 Kanni), ba, 5 and“ Utt. Bhad" 
ended at “36 and -66 respectively. 

(Kanai, error for Kafaka] 

1894 (151) From the inside of the west wall of the third prdbdra in the Nellaiyappar temple 
at Tinnevelly. Gift of land. 

Date.—7th year of Jat, Vira-Papdya; Kattigai 16, “Satabbishaj"= Friday, 12 Nov, 1260 
(=16 Kattigai) when Nak. ^ Satabhishaj” ended at 17 of the day, 

1908 (134) From the west wall of the store-room in the Agastyésvara shrine in the Tiratta- 
lisvara temple at Tirapputdr (Madura District). Incomplete, Refers to the shrine of Siryadéva 
ia the temple of Tirattaliyinds-Niyanir and to the Kannadiyan horsemen from a foreign country, 

Date.—l0th year of Jat. Vira Pandya; (no epithet; but Kannagiyan horsemen are referred to); 
10th year; Mithana 7; day of = Magha", On Sunday, 1 June 1264 (= 7 Mithuna) “ Magha" 
ended at -44, 

1906 (435) From the north, west and south walls of the central shrine in Védanara yaga 
Perumal temple at Murappunidu (Tinnevelly District), Mentions Srl-Péeala.Vira-Simidéva- 
Chatarvidimaigalam, a brahmadéys in Morappanddu and » mafha in it, Refers to a sale made in 
the 11th year (of the king’s reign), | 

Date.—lith year of Jat, Vira-Pagdya “who took ilam, Kongu, and Chéla, and performed 
the anocintment of heroes at Perumbiarrapuliyiir,” Karkajaka; su, 1; Sunday; “Pasbya”, On: 
Sunday 4 Jaly 1266, Karkajake en, 1; and “Pushya” ended at -94 and °79 respectively, 
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त ्त्तत्त्त्त्त्त्त त तत्य 

1907 (402) From stones built into the base of the {vara temple at Peroigaranai (Madora 
Dt): these are fragments, 

ri Date.—lith year of Tribh. Vira Pandya “who took flam, Konga, and Séjamandalam", 
ithona; Ekideéi; Sunday; “ Krittika.” On Sunday 19 June 1267, Mithuna ba, 11 ended at 
“84 of the day, while ‘ Krittika” began at = of the same day, ending at -29 next day, 

1908 (128). From the Tirnttatiévara temple at Tirapputtar, (Madara District), 

Date.—22nd year of Tribh-Jatavarman Vira Pandya 4th day (edi) of Rishabha, au. 2, the 
day of “Rohini.” On Monday 29th April 1275 which was 4th Rishabha, but fell in the 2]styear of 
the present reign, su. 2 and “ Rohini” ended, the former at -27 of the day and the latter about 
sunrise [22nd regnal year sbould be 21st]. Prof, Jacobi, in Pandya date No. 91 contribnted by 
him to Ep. Ind, Vol, XI, p. 137, was unable to refer this date in all ita details to Jitavarman 
Vira Pandya whose reign began according to him in or about Deer. 1295, but the present reign is 
a more natural place for the date, 

(Reign began between 4 and 10 Sept. A. D. 1257.) 

1900 (110) From the south wall of the central shrine of the Rishabhédvara temple at Chen- 
gama, in South Areot District, (Inseription bailt in.) 

Date.—4th year opposite the 17th of Tribh. Srivallabhadéva, 

Mithona su, 4; Saturday, “Magha "= Saturday 25 June A.D, 1278, when Mithona eu. 4 ond 
“Magh&” ended at "76 and -48 of the day respectively. 

1904 (589) From the east wall of the first prékdra of the Tyigarajasvimin temple at 
Tiravirir, Tanjore District ; seems to record a gift of land (inseription built in at the end), 

Date.—Miiravarman Tribh. Srivallabhadéva's 35th year; Simba; eu, 6; Wednesday; 
“ Krittika,” 

The day intended was probably Wednesday, 3 Sept. A.D. 1293 when Kanni ba. 5 (not 
Simba su. 5) and “KrittikA ” ended at 25 and 59 of the day respectively. [Sita and Sukle 
are errors for Kannt and 6६०१५१५. ] 

Note—There is a Pudakitd inscription for the same regoal year, Kanni ; pournami ; Monday ; 
“Revati'’; which corresponds to Monday, 10 Sept. 1291 when paurnami ended at “02 of the day 
while “ Revatl" ended at -39 on the following day, 

Méaravarman Kulatekhara I. 
(Reign began between 12th May and 27th June 1268.) 

1902 (598) From the inner gépura of the Prémapurlévara temple at Anbil (Trichinopoly 
Dt.), left of entrance. Gift of land. 

Date.—1 [1] th year of Mar. Kulasekhara; Kanni: 5, 2; Wed.; “Anuriidha’: on Wed. 19 Oct. 
A. 0. 1278, Tala (not Kaoni) ea, 2 and “Anuradha” ended at -G5 and तत respectively. [Kanni, 
error for Tuld, as Kanni gu, 2 cannot join with “Anuridha” except in Very unusial circumstances. | 

1910 (126) From the west wall of the first préiéra in the Malasthinéévara temple at Tenkarai, 
(Madara District), Incomplete. Mentions the Tirujiiinagambandan-tiromadam in the same temple, 

Date.—1l4th year of Mar, Kalagekhara “who was pleased to take all countries.” Kanni, sn. 
7; Sanday; “Muls’’, Oo Sunday 21 Sept. 1281, Kanni ea. 7 and “Mula” ended at *99 and -56 of the 


त 1910 (123) From the west wall of the first préldra in the Milasthinééyara temple at 
Tenkarai (Madara District}—Damaged and incomplete, Mentions Ten-Kallaganddu, 

Date.—23rd year of Mar. Tribh, Kolasekhara, ^" who took every country ;" Makara ; su, [7]; 
Monday ; “ Hasta’, On Monday 23 June 1292 (25th year of Mar, Kul. 1), Mitbuna (not Makara, 
which is an obvious error), su. 8 (not 7) and “ Hasta” ended at “80 and -09 respectively, [Through 
the kindness of the Giovernment Epigraphist I had an opportanity of examining the impression 
on which Makara and Sapfamf aré fairly clear. If the inscription really belongs to this reign, it 
must be pronounced full of mistakes. ] 
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1910 (124) From the west wall of the first prfkdrain the Milasthintivara temple at 
Tenkarai, Madura District. Damaged. Quotes the 10th year of Sondara Pandyadéve and men- 
tions the Alalasundaran-tirumadam in the same temple. 

Date.— 28th year of Mir. Kulasékhara “who was pleased to take all countries ;" Vrischika 
ba. 4; Sunday; ‘*Poshya‘'=Sunday 27 Nov, 1295, when Vriichika ba. 4 and “Poshya"’ ended 
respectively at ‘70 and -56 of the day, 

1309 (734) From the south wall of the mendepa in front of the central. shrine in the 
Muktisvara temple at Piirattakéyil (Trichinopoly District). Gift of a village to the temple of 
Tiramuottisvaramadiya-Nayanir at Kaduvankudi by the inhabitants of Madiyakkudinigdu and 
Vadakinadu which were sub-divisione of Urattir-kirram in Kénidu alias EKadaladaiyad- 
Taigaikonda-Chilavalanada, 

Date.—28th year of Miravarman Kalasekhara ; Kanni (should be Dhanus); ba. 10; Friday; 
“Hasta”. On Friday 2 Deer. 1295, Dhanus ba, 10 commenced, ending at -46 next day, while 
‘“ Hasia™ ended on Friday, 2 Decr. at *55. 

1904 (506) From the north wall of the central sbrine in the Agastyéévara temple at Agat- 
tiyanpalli (Tanjore District). Gift of land in order to celebrate « festival in the temple for the 
recovery of the king from some illness, 

Date.—3lst year of Mar, Kulastkhara; Rishaba ; iukla.. , . Sunday, “Utt, Phalg”.=Sun- 
day 10 May 1299, when “ Uttari-Phalgant” ended at -89 of the day, The tithi was su. "9, 

1906 (46) From the base of the verandah enclosing the central shrine in the temple of 
Amritaghatéevara at Tirukkadaiyir (Tanjore District). Gift of land for 40 lamps for the merit 
of Ulagudsiya-Perumil. The country is said to have been in 3 state of confusion for a long time 
and the inhabitants to be suffering distress in other provinces. 

Date.—d4th year Mair, Kuladékhara; Kanni; su. 7; Sunday; Mile". On Sunday 10 Sept, 
1301, Kanni; sa, 7 and “ Mula” ended at -3] and -93 respectively. 

1903 (288) From the north base of the centra] shrine in the Parthasdrathisvamin temple at 
Triplicane (Madras). Mutilated in the middle, Records a sale of land. 5 

Date.—[4] 9th year [may be read, says Epigraphist, also as 4161 year]; Mésha; su, 5; Wed. 
“Robist". On Wednesday 27 March 1303, Mésha su. 5 ended at -60 of the day, while*Réhini” 
had ended at 97 on Tuesday. Local time may have added about -02 to mean tire, go a8 to bring 
Nakshatra ‘* Rihigi ” up to sunrise on 27 March, A.D, 1808 was the 4191 year of this reign, 

¢ To be continued. | 
THE INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS AND THE ANTIQUITY OF INDIAN 
ARTIFICAL POETRY, 
BY 9. BUHLER, 
[ Translated by Prof. V. S. Ghate, M. A. ; Poona.) 
(Continued from p, 148.) 
Il. Harishona's panegyric of Samudragupta. 

Tum second one of the inscriptions which we are going to examine, Harishena's panegyric of 
Samudragupta, presents many pointe of close touch with the Advya literature preserved and proves 
in the clearest manner that court-poetry was क subject most assiduously cultivated in the fourth 
century of curera. Harishena's panegyric covered originally thirty lines and a half, and consist- 
ed of eight verges in the beginning, a long prose-passage and a concluding verse. All the three 
parts together form one single, gigantic sentence. Unfortunately, the four lines in the beginning 
contsining two verses have been entirely lost and lines 4-16 have been distorted more or Jess, 
50 that we have only one of the introductory verses, in complete form, The subscription of the 
author in 11.3]-33 informs us that not only the metrical lines but the whole of the composition 
is to be regarded as kdeya, It is said there:— | yo 

‘And may this kdvys, of the slave of the feet of this same lord, whose intelligence was 
expanded ण ot dmelling neat (His Majesty), the minister of foreign affaira, and. the favour of dwelling near (His Majesty), the minister of foreign affairs, and the 


pot allowsbie. ne क Mr. Piss supposition that Chandragupta IL is moequt is grammatically 
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counsellor of the royal prince,® the great General Harishega, the son of Khadyatapikifa? 
and of the great General Dhravabhiti, lead to the welfare and happiness of all beings, The 
accomplishment of the same was, however, looked after?? by the great General Tilakabhatta who 
meditates with reverence on the feet of his Jord.’ 

Thas, this little composi 









position of Harishena belongs to that class of mixed compositions which 
in poetics are frequently called by the name champé, while the oldest works preserved for us, such 
as Vdtaradattd?, AddaméSari, shacharita and Dudakumdracherits are called by the name of 
Gthydyitd or dathd, ‘a narration, a romanee,’ It possesaes a certain relationship with the 
descriptions of kings, which are found in the dkhydyikds. Similar to these™ last, the deseription, in 
the present case, consists of one sentence with many adjectival as well as appositional plirases and 
a nomber of relative sentences. As will be shown later on, there are many agreements in respect 
of details. But, besides, Harishena’s composition presenta its peculiarity or special character in 
several respects, This comes out in the grouping of the elements and especially in the skill in 
bringing out a connection of the praise of Samudn इण with the pillar on which the inecription 
has been worked out. The lest part which forma the very foundation for the compilation of the whole 
work, and the concluding verse, deserve a detailed examination not only for this reason, bat also 
for the fact, which will be seen if they are rightly understood, that the Inscription was not composed, 
as Mr. Fleet asanmes, after the death of Samadragupta. They are to be tranalated in tho 
following manner, according to my interpretation :— 

Lines 30-31—' This high pillar is, as it were, the arm of the earth raised up, which annown- 
ces that the fame of Samudragupta, the ilinstrious lord of great kings, greatly augmented through 
the conquest of the whole earth, filled the whole surface of the earth, and found a lovely, happy 
path in that it wandered from this world to the palace of the lord of gods," 

Verse 9— And the glory of this (ruler), which rises up In layers one above the other, through 
his generosity, his bravery of the arm, his aelf-control, and his perfection in the science of letters, 
and which folluws more than one path, purifies the three worlds, like the white waters of the Gaiga, 
which rises up in even higher floods, follows more than one path, and dashes forth rapidly freed as 
it is from the imprisonment in the inner hollow of the braid of hair of Pasupati,” 

For the explanation of this translation, the following should be noticed , 

1, The word wchchMrita (1, 80) refers to the arm as well as the pillar, for it is only the raised 
arm pointing to heaven that can announce the fact that the king*’s glory has gone up there, The 
poet here hag the Slesha or paranomasia in view, and the word is, therefore, to be translated twofold, 
It is possible that the word weAchArita ag taken with the pillar may mean ‘erected ' (just here), 
instead of ‘high ;* bot to decide which of the two meanings is intended, we must know further 
particulars regarding the working of the inscription, 

_ ™ The title Avmdramdtya ‘counseller or miaister of the oyu] Gloucs cc The title kumdrdmdrya ‘counsellar or minister of the royal prince" corresponds probably to the title at 
present ip nee in Gnjarkt, i.¢., Kushrarjino kdethdel ‘the manager of the prince’. At all the great courts 
in Kathiiwi} and RAjputind, the odolt princes os well as the Chief Queeny have theirown MMrbhdrir who look 
after their private affairs. The minister of an Andbra queen is mentioned in the Kapheri jcecription Xo. 1] 
(4rch, Sure, Rep, क, Ind. Vol. ए, p. १8), | 

"I take this word to be a title, which, however, I am not able to explain [The tranlation above { 
grammatically wrong | = र 

"= Tho expression anushthitem will signify that Tilakabhatta who, os hig title and mame show, was a 
Bribmap of « high military rank, euperintended the preparation of the fair copy and tho engraving of tho text: 
Cf, the ase of the word at the end of the Girnir inscription, below, 

See, ५ instance, Kddomderf, pp. 54, 53-56 (ed. Peterson) ; Harsharharita, p. 162-179, १9, 271 
(Kedmired)jand especially Pasepailattd, p. 121-129 (ed. Hall), where in the midst of prose, four rereea hare been 
interworen. 

.™ For the sake of comparison, I give Mr. Fleet's franslation ef this passage, which differs from mino. "This 
lofty column is as it wore an arm of the earth, proclaiming the fame—whioh having perraded the entire surface of 
the earth, with (its) development that waa caused by (Ais) conquest of the whols world, (Aas departed) चच (ated 
Sew) experiences tha वन attained by (his) having gone to the abode of (Indra) the Jord of the 
gods—of the Mahirijidhirija, the glorious Samudragupta’ cat points requiring explanation am: (i) the 
addition of has departed and now, (2) the translation of vicharage by experiences, (9) the insertion of hia १.९. cf 












2. As regards the tranelation of the word vicharana by * path, it is to be observed that the 
synonyms charana, gamana aod gina are given in this sense in the Petersburg lexicon, and 
that thia sense is justified by the statements of the grammarians about the कती ana, According 
to them the suffix ana serves to denote the means: and the path is, according to the Indian 
conception, one of ‘the means of going.’ 

3. The adjectival phrases uparyupari-sasichayochebArita and anekamarga must be translated 
in two ways, like wehchhrita, because they refer both to the glory and tothe river Gaigi. As 
applied to the glory, the first compound means that Samndragupta’s generosity, bravery, self- 
control and knowledge of the letters form the layers by which the glory towers itself up to the 
height of a mountain, and thatevery quality that follows, is higher and more excellent. As 
ayplied to the Gaiga, the adjective allades to the Indian belief that this river is firat visible in the 
heavens asthe milk-path, then dashing through the mid-region, ft falls upon the Kailisa and 
lastly it rashes downwards to the plaing. Thus to the looker-on, standing on the plaina and locking 
upwards, the water of the Gaigi would appear to be towering in ever-rising layers, Anekamérga 
lit. ‘which hag more than one path,’ a8 applied to glory, means, not only that the glory travelled 
in the three worlds, but that it followed different paths in the sense that it sprang from different 
ranses such as generosity and soon, As applied tothe Gaigd, the word has only the first sense 
and it is well known that the Gaigi is called tripathegé. 

According to the translation given above, the last part of the panegyric tells us that Samudra- 
gupta's fame, which is personified as « female, aa is frequently met with in Indian poets, ocenpied the 
whole earth, and thus found it impossible to spread forth any more on thiy earth. Thos embarrassed, 
the fame went up to the palace of the lord of gods and thos found a new path for itself, along 
which it moved happily. Verse 9 informs us of the result which was brought abont by this ascent 
to heaven. Then, says the poet, the king's glory attained to a similarity with the Ganges 
For, like the same, it flows through the threo worlds: heaven, mid-air, and earth, Every 
one of these thoughts and images occurs frequently in the court poets. Almost in every 
progasfi and in a large number of chdfus or versed containing flattery, it is told that the glory 
of the king under description rushes forward into heaven. The moat usual expression 
used to convey this thonght is the statement that the glory of anch and auch a person fills up 
the three worlds. There are many places, however, where the ascent of fame, as bere, is 
spoken of, and the figurative motive for the same is 8150 given in different ways. Thus it is 
said ina verse of the poet Amritadatta who was a contemporary of the , Kaémirian Sultan 
Shibabuddin (1952-1870 A, D.), Subhdeditdeati No, 2457 (Peterson’a edition) :35 

are see चतुरम्बुधिमनज्ननात्‌ | 
्रातपाय धरानाथ गत्ता मार्तण्ड मण्डलम्‌ ॥ 

‘Thy fame, oh lord of the earth, which was, as it were, bonumbed with cold, through ita 
bathing in the four oceans, went up to the sphere of the sun, in order to warm itself.’ 

Another conception we find in Sambhno, the bard of the king Harsha of Kaémtr (1069,— 
1101 A, 13.) in Rajendrabarng pare, verse 67, ( Subidshitdrali No, 2627) : 

Rae च काननेषु च सरित्तीरिषु च नानृता 
अस्सङ्खैष च पत्तनेषु च वरि तुर्नटान्तेथ च | 

जान्ताः केतक गनंपह्वरुचः Bear इव मापते 
कान्तै नन्दनकन्वृलीपरिसरे रोहन्ति ते कीर्तयः || 

‘Thy glory, oh lord of the earth, which shines white like the inner spronts of the 6/1. 
ko, wandered abont in forests and groves, on the banks of rivers, on the slopes of mountains, 
in cities and on the shores of the ocean ; and then, 85 if exhaosted (by this long journey), it 
*prouts up (as white flowers) on the lovely plots of plantain trees in the garden of gods,’ 

These modes of expression are quite complex and bombastic in comparison with Hari- 
shena’s simple and natural conception of the motive for the ascent of fame. No doubt, thia 
# accounted for by the change in the Indian taste, which was brought about in the long 
period that separated these three poets, 


= ™ See Bubhtshitdvali, introduction p, 4;and Prineep, Indian amllguilicc WoC gp p. 4,.and Prinsep, Indien Antiquities, इन्‌ II, p. 247, 
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Not less familiar is the comparison of a king's glory with the Ganges, which flows 
oe = ey pion purifies them. Thua it is said in 9 verse of Pandit Krishnaka, 
Subhdshitdvali, No. 2556 :98 7 | 





This would quite suilice to show that the ideas contained in the concluding part of the 
panegyric, according to the translation above, are current in court poets. This itsolf vouches 
for the correctness of the proposed interpretation and proves the fact that this part of Hari- 
shena's composition has been written in the kérys style, 

To torn from this digression to the examination of the form of the panegyric, wo must 
begin with remarking that Harishena, like Vatsabhaiti, tries to introduce too often a change 
of metre in his verses. Thus, of the verses partially preserved, threo (3,5 und 8) are com posed 
in Sragdhard, two (4 and 7) in Sdrdélavikridita, and one each in Munddkrdntd (6) and Prithe 
(9). The bad cusura comes only once im the third pév/u of the last verse. The langnage of 
the verses is, on the whole, simp!e, and especially the compounds of extraordinary leogth 
which arefoand used by Vatsabhatti, are carefully avoided. With the prose part of the 
panegyric, however, things are quite otherwise, Here, simple words are only tho exception, 
while very long compoands are the general rale, the longest compoand word (I. 19-20) con- 
faining more than 120 syllables. There cannot be any doubt that this contrast is intentional. 
Because all the manuals of poetics are unanimous on the point that the essence of elevated 
prose to be used in romances and stories consists in the length of compounds ; while the 
different schools are not so unanimous regarding the admissibility of long compounds in 
verses. Thus Dandin says in Kirydderéa 180-81 -— 

a: rears Bilt | 
TATA प्रानम्‌ || ७० || 

agent लघूनां च बाहुल्यास्परव fre: | 

Faqs Tat स््यायिक्रादिष्व || ७१ | 

81, ‘The grandeur (strength) (of language consists) in the frequency of compounds; it 
ia the very life of (poetic) prose, Even in verses, it is regarded as the main feature by thoge 
who do not belong to the southern school.’ 

82. ‘Itis of many kinds, according to the mixture of a larger or smaller number of long 
or short syllables ; and is found in romances and other similar works.’ 

Dandin's statement leaves no doubt about the fact that Harishena follows the style of the 
southerners, the so-called VaidarbAt riti, which must have enjoyed in the fourth century the same 
high esteem as in later times, when « large number of writers belonging to the different parts 
of India advocate it as the most beautiful. Harishena, however, could hardly have come from 
the south of India. His station at the court of Samudragupta shows that ho lived in the north- 
east, in Pataliputra,” and probably belonged to a family settled in the same place from of old. 

Apart from the use of long compounds in the prose parts, there is nothing very artificial 
in Harishena’s language. Of the Sabddlenhkdras, he uses only the simplest kind of alliteration, 
the Vartdniprasa, and even this occura principally in the prose-parts” and that, too, not many 
times, Of the Arthdlorikdras, he uses Riipaks very often, and Upemd and Sleshe more rarely. 
Two instances where the last dilewhdra, i. ¢., Slesha occurs have beon discussed above. A 
third instance of the sarie is met with in 1, 25, in the epitheta of Samudragupta: साध्वसाश्रुदय- 
TT तुषुरुषस्याचिन्त्यस्य | fares which isto be translated thus :—‘Of an incomprehensible prince who 
is the cause of the elevation of the good and of the destruction of the bad (and thos who 

Of, also Bieragadharopeddhati No. 1269. ae च 
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resembles) the unfathomable spirit (Brahman), that is the cause of the origination and the 
destruction (४ the world) which consiats of both good and bad people.’ Thue poetic figure nsed 
here is-a Sleshomdlowt Ripokam, ie, ॐ metaphor which is brought about by the double 
meaning of the words need, This instance reminds us very much of the play on words found 
in Subandhu and Bana. This is, however, the only instance of the kind, in the whole of the 
Prams, a cireamstance which shows, that Horishena, like Kalidisa and other adherents of 
the Vatlurbhi riti, indeed, regarded the Sleshs as a pootic embellishment, but himself shunned 
the ingipidly frequent use of the same. Harishega, however, does not direct his attention so 
much to the use of Alsikdnrs, ag to the 656 execution of the pictures of the several situations 
under description, and to the chaice as well ns the arrangement of words. Of the former, 
verse-4, the only verse that can be restored completely, is a typical example in point, which 
depicts the manner in which Samudragupts was ordained by his father to be his auccessor : 

4*Here is a noble man !, With these words, the fathor embraced him, with shivers 
of joy that spoke of his affection, and looked at him, with eyea heavy with teara and 
overeome with love—the courtiers breathing freely with joy and the kinamen of equal 
grade looking up with sad faces—and said to him: * Protect then this whole earth,’ 

It isnot possible ta have a more concise and a more graphic pictare of the situation. 
There ia not a word which is nnnecessary ; and one believes os if he sees the scene with his 
own eyes, how the old Chandragupta, in the presence of his sons, each of whom hoped to have 
the highest fortune, and of his court houschold who were afraid lest the choice may fall on 
an unworthy person, turns round to his favourite son. This verse is one of the beat produc- 
tions the Indians have given us, in the domain of miniature-portraits, which is their forte. 
This very example would also illustrate Harishena’s special care for the chvice and arrangement 
of words, a qualification which can be easily seen even in other parts of the composition, beth 
metrical and prose. In the prose part, there are inserted between the long compounds, at definite 
intervals, shorter phrases, in order to enable the reciter to draw hia breath and the hearer to eatch 
the sense. In the long compounds, the words are so chosen aa to bring about a certain rhythm 
throngh the suecession of short and long syllables ; and eare js taken to see that this thythm 
changes from time to time, This can be best seen by 8 representation of the design of the 
compounds occurring in lines 17-29, by marking the accents as is castomary in recitation, The lines 
in question contain only seven long compounds,-the arrangement of whose syllables is as follows: 
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It is obvious that the short compounds marked 3 and 7 are to serve as resting points, and 
that the rhythm in 1, 2 and 4, is to remind us of the beginnings of the Dandakes, 

In Harishena’s poetical imagery, we come across many conceptions that are very familiarly met 
with in the kdeya literature, Some of these have beea already dwelt upon, while discussing the 
concluding part of his composition. We now notice a few others. ‘I'he fragment of verse ॐ says :-- 

‘The order of the possessor™ of the troe meaning of the Sdstras whose heart ia highly happy 
at the association with the good,—multiplied as its power is, by the virtues of the wise—puts 
an end to the war between good poetry and prosperity and thas enjoys in the world of the learned, 
a far-extending sovereignty whore shining glory endures in many poems," 

Here we have the exceedingly favourite allegory of the fight or discord Letween the Muse and 
the Goddess of wealth, which condemns the poet and the learned man to poverty and makes the 


classical literature omly the DAaratanikya at ibe end of the Fikramorva a ॐ, where Kalidasa prays 


‘May the union of the mutually bostile goddesses Sri and Sarasvail, which is to be found only 
rarely in one place, bring good luck to the good !’ | 

Further, the author mentions in verse 8, which will be given yet more fully later on, amongst 
the high excellences of the king. nfrarsyaa: ia: सव्रतानाः * the fame sprouting forth, shining 
purely like the moon‘ and thus bears evidence to his being aware of the well-known idea of the 
kirtioulli or the creeper of fame, which covers over the three worlds with its tendrils, With 
this may be compared in the field of classical literature, Sérigadhara-paddhuti, No, 1235, 

A third most favourite poetic representation of fame is met with in the second compound in 
1. 23, referring to Samudragupta:— Whose fame arising from the re-establishment of many 
fallen kingdoms and of many extinguished royal racer, is tired by its journey through the three 
worlds.” Hemachandra also in the proéusti to his grammar, verse 29, similarly speaks of the 
want of rest for his master’s fame 90 

यदोनेग्डलक्ण्डलीकृतधनुदण्डेन सिद्धाधिष 

क्रीतं वेरिकलात्वया"' इलत्कृण्डावदातं यदः | ५ 
aren चनि जगन्ति खेवविवदां aarti व्वधा- 
Wes ACES वव धवले गष्डस्यलेवास्थातेन ॥ 

* With the bow bent into a cireular form by your arm stretched round, you won, oh king 
Siddha, your fame that shines whitely like the blooming flower of the jasmin; being rendered 
helpless through the exhaustion of wandering through the three worlds, that your fame bas at last 
rested itself on the palid, round breasts and the white cheeks of the Malava women,’ 

In 1. 35, again, we have quite an original conception which is meant to illustrate how far 

Samudragupta's glory obscured that of all his rivals. The poet there praises Samudragupta as 
4 riler‘ who, in consequence of the overflow of his many virtues elevated through bhandreds of 
good works, wiped off with his feet the fame of ‘other kings.’ 

The idea seems to be that the leaves, on which the fame of other kings is written, lie before 
ray gee Ae The flow of his virtues streama over them, and he is only required to stir his 
foot, to obliterate the praises of the rulers of antiquity.** I cannot point out anything in litera- 
tare, which exactly corresponds to this, Nevertheless, it cannot escape the atfention of any one, 
that the conception quite fits in with the character of the style of court-poets. 

In the next line (26), we meet with a comparison which occurs frequently 10 the थ्‌ 168 and 
which is used in later times by almost every classical poet and in every पनज कष्टा Samodra- 
gupta is celebrated asa king ‘who resembles Dhanada, Varana, Indra and Antaka, इ. ¢., the 
guardian-gods of the four directions.’ Equally favourite is the immediately following Ujprmd: 
‘who puts to shame the preceptor of gods by bis sharp and subtle ioe cers an i Tambaru, 
Niirada and others, by his lovely performances of music,’ About the comparison of the king with 

PR databank CT ववग ak, 1d 


Of. also the verse quoted above on ए. 175 from RAjmdrakernapdra. 
al Tu the करते line two letters seem to be wanting between हनु and कलयन १. 8. 9. 
9३ As it to me thin passa mes the use of the colo "^ नौ pared from soot and | i. Arabia 
in oll thave, whlch sad aend tee writing 0 on palm leaves as the Horinst MS, x S shows. ‘The oldest fall descrip: 
tion of such MSS. can be had from the diferent passages of Subandho's Fisqvedatd ` - 
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Brihaspati, we have spoken above on page 144. As for the statement that Samndragupta was 
better musician than the well-known Gandharva and the sage A ges who invented the (9 vi, an 
explanation is furnished by the coins,as Mr. Fleet has pertinent Bi Fisher remarked, on which Samn- 
dragupta is represented as 3 lute-player. For the last climax of hyperbolical representation, we also 
meet with analogies in the kdryas. When Harishena says in 1. 27-28, that his master is ‘a god 
dwelling in this world, whoss many marvellous and noble deeds deserve to be praised for 8 very long 
time and who 18 a man only in that he performs the acts necessary according to tv conveutions of 
the world,’ we are reminded, in the first place, of Bana’s description of his patron, Harshes (Nri- 
Harshacharita, p. 207-208), where his deeds have been put on a level with those of Indra, Praji- 
pati, Vishou aod Siva, and be himself has been identified with these gods. A stil] more र tant 
parallel is provided by the statements of the Prikyit poet, Vakpati, about Yaéovarman of Kanauj 
dee verses 167-181), according to which, the king is an incarnation of Bailaka-Hari or 
shoo. Asis to be expected of a poet of the eighth century, Vakpati expresses the*idea with 
a greater elaboration of details", {4 । ॥ 

Many more points of relationship with the k@rya literature can be discovered in the indi- 
vidual expressions of our pramati ee would suffice if I only point to upaguéya (for १२११८२५ ७ 
bhdva-pituna, mldn-iinana, ancha-vydlulita, biehpa-gure (all in verse 4), adbhut-odbhinng-Aarah 
(verse 5), uchehdpalefra, tosh-oltuaga, eneh-phulla, and the frequent nse of sphuta, ‘The parallel 
passages given in both the Petersburg lexicons apare me the trouble of giving bere many new quota- 
tions. Whoever is familiar with the diction of the kdryrs, will not require any special proof, but will 
at once recoguise the affinity of these and other modes of expression to those used by classical poets 

Now, we have to notice a number of cases, especially in tho a eth where Harishena obviously 
tried to surpass his rivals in the composition “sing prodastis, To this category belong most of the 
long compounds in lines 17-24, in which the race Au especiaily comes now and then as 9 
surprise aad deviates very much from the usual track. Thos, in line 21, for instance, instead of saying 
that Samudragapta had acquired great power throngh the forcible extinction of many kings of 
Aryivarta, Harishena represents his master as a prince ‘ who 9 great through his power which 
expanded itself through the forcible extinctirn of many kings of the land of the Aryas," Perhaps, 


the simple and natural expression Taf द्गनसतड्धमहाप्रजावस्य appeare 1 too trivial to the poet, and, for 





that reason, he weut in for the more artificial ०7९ व्रल्नौ रनौ ईत्तप्रनाकवमहतः 39 2155 the last parts 
of the following compound phrases are unusual and deliberately sought :— 

1 (1-22-23)}—‘whose fierce sotereignty (the neighbouring kings) propitinted, by means of the 
payment of all the taxes (levied), the carrying ont of his orders, salotations and visite,” 
ॐ (1. 25)—‘the mighty bravery of bis arm which held the whole earth in bondage, received homage 
from the inhabitants of all countries, in various ways, such as causing them toes to be presented 
to him, offering daughter and other presents, and requesting bin foi a decree with the Garuda 
seal for the possession of their country,’ 3 (1. 26)—* whose heart hed willingly received the for- 
mula and the consecration for the deliverance of the poor, the miserable, the helpless and the sick’, 
Whoever will take the trouble of reading through other published produstis, will easil the 
originality of these modes of express'on and jadge of them aceording to their worth. ‘I The Tact, 
however, that Harishena makes use of deliberately sought modes of expression is to be explained by 
the existence of many other similar panegyrics whose simple and unadorned diction he tried to surpass 

The most clear proof, however, for the fact that Harishena's composition does not at all belong 
to the beginning of the kdvya period, is providel by those passages in which he speaks of the 
king's peculiar poetic activity. Im this connection, we should refer above all to what we have of 
the eighth verse, wherein the poet declares :— | | 

‘He alone is worthy of the thoughts of the learned ! Because what excellence is there, which 
would not be his? He has made firm the barrier of law, bis is the sprouting fame that shines 
purely like the rays of the moon, his the wisdom which pierces down to the truth, his the celf- 
control. . «ss. + his the poetic style which is worthy of study, and his are the poetic works 
which multiply the spiritual treasures of poets.’ । 

In the second part of his composition, Harishena again refers to the. last point when he cays 
in 1,27 that Samudragupta's ° title, as the prince of Poets was well established by the ore itien 
of many poems worthy of the imitation of the learned,’ If one adds to this, verse 3 spoken of | 
on page 176 and the expressions nosed by Harishepa about his person, it naturally follows that, 
doring the reign of Samudragupta, the kdryo literature was in f ail bloom, and that the conditions 
at his court were absolutely similar to those which are reported to have prevailed in later times at 
the courts of Kauauj, Keamir, Ujjain, Dhara and Kalyani, and which are found to exist even to 
this day, here and there in India, The cultivators of Sanskrit poetry, who were called by th 
names of keri or budhg or pidras, were not born or self-taught poets, bnt were professional learned 

क of the king We च puta emcee vioa SS Tho १०6 ००११५ of the king is already found in old times; ¢. ¢., in Minaya-dharmaidatra VIL, 4—9, 
५ See above p. 143. 
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men or Papdits who studied the édstras, ६, ६ at the least, Vydkarans, Kotha, Alawkdra and 
Chiandae, and who wrote according to the hard and [ast roles of poetics, as is shown by the form 
of Harishena’s little composition, The Sanskrit Adeys, which owed its origin to the court-patron- 
age, and which can exist only by means of the same, was assiduously cultivated at the courts, The 
king supported and raised to honoar, such poets, and even be himself, and with him his high officers, 
too, emulated with their protégez. Perhaps he had even a kavirdja, or o poet-laureste, appointed, 
At any rate, the title, as such, was in wse in the days of Samudragapta, the title which in later times 
occurs very often in Sanskrit literstare, and which, even at present, ig given away by Indian 
princes, associated as it is with many benefits, His court could not thus have been the on! y one 
which patronized the exertions of the Pandits in the domain of poetry, 

(To be continued, | 





A New List 07 Boppnratic Samaxurr Woans, by 
Prof, Sylvain Levi and 8. K. Nariman. 

THe St. Petersburg Dictionary, a monument of 
of Vedic and Brabmanic Sanskrit. Buddhism 
hardly appears in it at all, The authora of the 
Dictionary and their collaborateurs make use of 
afew meagre texte only. Bot in the last forty 
years the material for Sanskrit Buddhism has 
vastly increased. The published texts have 
revealed a perfect treasure of words which 
classic Sanskrit had ignored or neglected. A 
Buddhistic Sanskrit Dictionary is one of the 

A list compiled by G.E. Nariman of new 
words unknown in classical Sanskrit and not yet 
met with in Boddbist Sanskrit except in the 
Mahdgina Sifrdlenkira of Asanga, edited and 
translated by Prof. Sylvain Levi," 
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Meanwhile, it is of importance to elaborate the 


materials so ag to put them on some sort of 
working basis. Cowell and Neil have given an 
excellent model in the glossary that they have 


9. द्र. Nariman has been good enough to prepare 


the list of new words that I have pointed out in 
my notes on the text and translation of tho 
Mahdyina Siirdlaikire. It may not perbapa 
be superfluous to place this list at the disposi- 
tion of philologists, who are interested either in 
Sanskrit or Buddhism. | 

SYLVaIn Levi. 
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* The spellings of the words in this list aro given aa they are published in Prof.Sylrain Levi's boek. 
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4 NOTE ON SIVA-BHAGAVATA. 

THe mention of Siva-Bhégarats* tay क~ 
Mahdbhdshya is no doubt a proof that the Saiva 
eect existed in the days of Patafijali. But that 
the Vishno-cult is anterior to the Saira cult, 
wherever the latter came to be formed, is also 
proved by this compound word, Bhiigaraia iss 
worshipper of Bhagavan, the latter being a name 
peculiar to Vishnu. See Viskew-Purdua and my 
notes on Bhagavin in the Joural, R. A. Society 
London. The Bhigavatas, or those who belonged 
to the Vishnu cult, are contemporancows with the 
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it was felt to be necessary to appropriate this 
term of high and hoary sanction. In adopting it, 
therefore, it was also necessary to add a distin. 


new cult from the old ome. That mark was, of 
pound word Siva-Bhigavata was thos launched 
inte the world of the Sanskrit Grammarians. 

A. GOvINDacHagY इकअत 


- NOTES AND QUERIES, ` 


ALOPEN AND SILADITYA* 
Proresson Taxaxvsat (J-foing, p. xxviii, m. 8) 
states that Alopen, the Nestorian missionary to 
China, visited Siladitya, in India, in the year 689 
A.D. This statement is based on 2 remark of 
Edkins, quoted in the Atheneum of July 3, 1550, 
yp. 8. Back numbers of the dihenq@um are not 


readily available, and more than one writer has 
accepted Takakusn's account, without testing ite | 


a 97 important contribution to the history of 
Christianity in India. I myself did this ‘did this in the} Camnrane 





article Bhakti-mfrga, in Hastings’ Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics, Vol. ii, p. 548. 

Since then, the statement has been called in 
question, and T have been able to trace it to ite 
source, | mow hasten to correct any wrong 
impression which may have been caused by my 
trust in Takakusn. He is quite wrong, and. hae 
entirely misunderstood Edkins. Im the ` 
referred to, Edkins is not dealing with Silsditya, 
but with the Emperor of China, 

CAMBERLEY, Gronex A. दाक 


BOOE-NOTICE. 


ANECDOTES oF AUEANOZIE (Translated into English 
with Kotes) and Historical Esmays by Japusats 


SAREAR, M.A., Professor, Patna College. M. 0. 


Sarkar and Sons, Culoutta, 1912, Be, 1-8, pp. 9. 


This little volume consists of three parts, (1).A | 
short account of the life and reign of Aurangzib, | 


.2) A collection of anecdotes regarding that 

great emperor. (3) Miscellaneous cesnye dealing 

with the reigns of Shah Jahan and Aurangrib. 
Of these, the second part is of real valuc to 


English students desirona of closer acqumantance | deep interest by those hitherto ignorant of what 


this public benefactor secorplished for his own 


with the individuulity of the last of the great 
Mughal rulera. Here we have Aurangrib as 
courageous youth, jealous brother, ardent 
lover, stern parent, administrator of justice, 
upholder of royal prerogative and disappointed 
dreamer. The anecdotes have lost little of their 





3 dete, नग्नका ~ p. 272, 


















| dated the text by valuable notes. 


The third part is necessarily more fragmentary 


ae 


bat all the essays are brightly written and 


| several contain information not hitherto arail- 


able to the English student, notably those 
entitled “ The Companion of an Empress” and 
Daily Life of Shah Jahan.” The final essay, 


describing the selfeacrifice of Khin Bahadur 
| Fheda Bakhsh in collecting the nocleus of 8 


“Bod'eian * Library at Patna will be read with 


country. It is a pity that the learned author 
oceasionaily uses slang expressions, evidently 
under the impression that they ore idiomatic 





L, M. A. 


9 Reprinted from tho Journal of the Royal Asiatic Seciely, Tanuaty, 1918, Pp 1 
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THE OBSOLETE TIN CURRENCY AND MONEY OF THE 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 
BY SIE E. C. TEMPLE, Baar. 
(Continued from p. 159.) 
Millies, Recherches sur les Monnaies des Indigines de Malaie. La Haye, 1871. 
(Translated). 

I. pp, 130 ff. Besulien is, I think, the first to mention the coins of Kedah: “ They cast 
(says be) money somewhat of the material of French sows, of a little better alloy however, which 
they call tras, 32 being worth a dollar. They (the people) count by tazis (tail), but a tae! there 
is worth four of the Achin (tael)."™5 

The name tras or लकड for o coin is not otherwise known t me, but I think it must be 
explained by tra, stamp, mark, which Marsden quotes in the term fra timah, lead (or tin) marked 
(to give it currency). 

Mr. [J. | Logan, Journal of the Indian Archipelago, Singapore, 1851, p. 58, says,®* in 
1850, that the native coin is the ¢ra, a small round piece of tin, with ao hole in the centre, of which 
160 make a tali and 8 रव are worth » dollar. 

Tavernier is the very first to publish some coins ‘of the King of Cheda (as he writes the 
ordinary name Qoedah) and Pera."’ In the second part of hia work (Les six Foyages de Jean 
Baptiste Tavernier, Paris, 1679, Pt. IT.) p. 601,27 he says that ‘the King strack no other coin than 
of tin,” and he gives on the accompanying plate under Nos. 1 and 2 the "figure of a great piece of 
tin + » " It is the only specimen of the celebrated traveller's collection which I hare 
unearthed in the Musée Numismatiqae of the Bibliothéque Impériale at Paris. I give a drawing 
of it as I saw it, but it has suffered mach duging these two centuries.% The piece is octagonal 
with twolinesin relief parallelto the edge, Between these lines there are some dots. There is no 
hole in the middle, but a small equare, which Phayre thought to be a rough image of the chaitya 
on the ancient Boddhist coins, with a central chamber for relics (7), Crawford, who copied 
without remark Tavernier’a coin, thought that this square represented a bole, and had the coin 
engraved with a hole on the obverse, but without a bole on the reverse {39 Round the square sre 
some characters which I have not been able to decipher. The reverse, which has some lines in high 
relief, parallel to the edge, with larger dota between the lines, bears in the drawing of Tavernier 
the figure of a serpent in the field. 

There is in the same Mnseum 8 piece of tin of > similar typa to the above specimen, with 
nearly similar characters, but it is round inform, and has on the reverse a figure which resembles 

lotus flower,*® 

Despite the authority of Tavernier, who, however, did not visit the Malay Peninsnla bimeeli, 
I doubt whether his coin belongs to Kedah or Perak. Not only is it unlike any of the known 

` ॐ Relation da divers Voyages curieus, ote, Paris, 1666, Part Il.,p-83. Beaclisa is probably here contrast- 
ing the difference between the silver standard of Kadah and the gold standard of Achin. 

™ This is froma footnote. 

ग Vide page 6 of the English Translation of 1878. See ante, p. 30, 

= Plate XXII, fig. 239, 

® Hist, of Ind, Archipel. I, 9, 253, plateé ऋ, de Chandoir, Reewsil de monnaits de la Chine, St, Petersburg, 
1842, has 2150 repeated the obverse (Pl. LIX, No. 26), but by a mistake of his in the catalogue and on p. 79 we 
find “ after Rafles”’ instead of “after Orawford."* 

५० Phayre gives > drawing of o similar piece of money, without explaining the legend (Pl. TVL No, &). 
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Malay coins, but also the characters on it do not appear to be Arabic, as would be expected at 
that time. On the contrary, the type resembles the coins which were in use in the neighbouring 
countries to the North, either on the conat of Tenasserim or Burma! Pieces of a similar kind, 
probably called kebean,‘ which I know, and of which I have seen a good specimen in the Muste 
Numismatique de La Haye, usually bear on the obverse 8 circle with an eight-pointed star, and 
round it a legend in Pali in Bormese characters, and on the reverse a fantastic figore of 
a quadenped, probably of a aimAa or lion, or according to Phayre of a fabulous animal, called to or 
nayé in Bormese mythology, made up of a winged horse and a deer, Paulin de Saint Barthelemy 
(Fr. Panllinus), missionary to the Indies, was the first tu atlempt to explain one of these 
coins,“ and quite lately“! Lt, Col, A. ए. Phayre has given drawings of a number of those 
which are to be found in the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Calcntta [4 8. Bengal], 
bat [both] without adding much light which would extend the knowledge of these numismatic 
remains. 

The other coin (his Plate, Nos. 3 and 4) which Tavernier attributes to the King of Kedah and 
Perak is of quite a different character: “The little coin, (says he) pasees at the ralue of 
4deniers."’ It is unfortunate that Tavernier’s drawing is so badly executed, that it ia difficult to 
decipher the legend. Still, I think I can distinguish the ordinary formula of the [Mahammadan] 
creed—Ig@ illaha ill’ ilaku muAammeds r-rasulu’ [12४ sorb fl. = = sanafT 10417 -. . 
There is no God, but God; Muhammad is the Prophet of God: struckat , , . year? 1041 7 
(1681-2), Unfortunately the name of the town has been injured, bot it must be confessed 
that what remains visible does not appear to agree with the name of any koown locality in the 
State, The date is also vary doubtfol. The type of this side (of the coin) resembles the obverse 
of the Persian coins of the Sufis; bat the Shiah formula [of the creed] Ali waliu’ 195 [Ali is 
the Prophet of God] is not visible in the drawing, The reverse, which seems smaller, does not 
bear anything bat some ornaments, In the centre is an eight-pointed star, or rather a wheel, 
encircled by a garland of flowers and fruit, with a milied edge. Gemelli Careria, Giro del Mondo, 
Vol. 11. p. 148, without quoting the source, has reprodaced this coin the wrong way round. 

2. p.183. After Tavernier we find hardly any mention of Kedah coins. However, I have 
discovered one (which is published by Marsden), but having been wrongly read has remained 
unrecognised, This pice ie (what seems to me very remarkable) of silver _ . « The obverse 
bears: Subaled Hada darw’ l-aman*" sanat 1154, 19 the country (or kingdom) of Kedah, the 
abode of pence, year 1154 (1141 -).49 | 

3. p. 137, In the Royal Nomismatic Cabinet at the Hague I discovered a copper coin of 
Kedah, so far, unique.4® [ta weight is ij gts. The obverse bears = = = Kedah: the reverse, 
daru' l-aman: Kedsh the abode of rest, ‘Tha first word is too indistinct for me to dare to define 
1.9 = , « This pieos bears no date, 


** Millies was however, not aware of the fact that the Burmese legend gives the mint in Falj aa अत 4१.४4 
nagara, which दक] translates Daru lomin of Kedah, on the Kedah coins, see ante, p, £, 

^° (= J. B.A. 8 1896, 11. 302, [This is, however, a mistake. The weight and value do not admit of the 
enggestion. These coins mast hare been abont 6} cents in valne (ante, Pp. 31), whereas the ketean = heping were 
worth about 1 तकया, Seo the quotation from Wilson, Documents of the Burmese Wor, 1827, ante, Pp. 34and Pi ¥ 


fig. 3.) 
‘5 This ia really a compound expression, tenayd, a winged to. 
“ Systema Brahmanicnm liturgicum mytholizienm civile ee monumentis Indicis Mupri Borgiani Velitris, Rome, 


1791, ए. 207, PL 31, No 19. Phayre, J. A. 8. #1983, No. 291, pp. 271-3, 
५१ Millies is writing before 1898, when he died. 
" Tentirely agree with Millies’ reading and would like to go further und read sar} A Kadeh, wtruck ot Kedah, 
i” dar {8 aie dar. * Plate TEM, figs. चता 
“° Plate SKIL fig, चव न May it not read Wlanja Avdah: Kodab, money. 
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Tam indebted to the kindness of Mr, Logan of Singapore for several pieces, nnfortanatel y 
badly preserved, which belong to the class of fra, or modern tin coimsof Kedah. I will deseribe 
those of them which are the most distinct, | 

A round tin coin® with an irregular bole: diameter, 23 mill.; weight, 1°85 grs. The 
obrerse hears dar (sic) ~ध [-aman (sic) balad Kedah ; the country of Kedah, abode of peace. The 
reverse: tuhan alif, 1224 (1803-10). The first and fourth words of the obverse and the second of 
the reverse are written contrary to orthography, Also if the word dar were not very distinel, one 
might read carb A[strack at]. Moreover the second and the fourth figures of the date are not 
very distinct on the coin, but nevertheless I think [ can read the year 1224 by the accompanying 

4. P. 135. One more piece of this State, diameter 24 mill, and weight 150 grs., thongh 
of modern date, offers several difficulties in reading and explaining. I think I can read on the 
obverse: belanja Salad (1) al-perlis gadah: senat 1262, money of exchange of the country of 
Perlis, Kedah: year 1262 (1846). On the reverse is seen & lotus flower of five petals. The 
Malay word dvlandja [bilanja)], revenue, expense, is moreover in use in the Malay Peninsula to 
indicate money of exchange. Bot the third word with the [Arabic] article seems to me 50 
peculiar, a3 to leave me in doubt, I bave found no explanation of it, Ihave never seen the 
name Perlis written in Malay characters, but as it is the name of one of the principal towns, 
which hag often been the capital of the State, this name seems to me moat probable 

5. P. 145. We have not been able to discover any coins which could with certainty be 
attributed to the other small States in the Southern part of the Malay Peninsula, but we must 
spesk here of # class of tin coins, which though very simple in form, offer several difficulties in 
determining them. These pieces do not usually bear anything except come tities, either on one 
face or divided between the iwo sides; sometimes with, often without, # date. 

A large round piece™ of this kind is to be found at the Musee Royal de La Haye, On one 
side is the whole legend— malihy' {-adil khalifu 'l-muminin कतव with two figures of > date—13 

[by grace] of the Just [God], the chief of the believers, year—13, From the appearance 
of the piece I should think that it is not of ancient date and that the year 1213 H. (1798-9) mast 
be meant, Some others, of oa little smaller size, in the same collection, appear to be of the same 
manufacture, but have simply the titl without date:—fialifu' Lmuminin, chief of the believers 
In the Musée de Gotha there is to be found a fine example, and two less well preserved specimens 
in the British Museum, of an octagonal form, without a bole, [bot] with the same legend and no 
date: on the obverse maliky’ Ladil; on the reverse thalifi’ l-munimin.4 

86. P. 147. A learned Malay, who has published several works in his own language, 
Abdo'llsh,.son of Abdu'l-kadir, made, in 1938, a voyage from Singapore to Kalantan on the ह्च 
Coast of the Peninsula, A judicious observer, he noted the most remarkable things he saw, and 
to please the English he published an sceount of his voyage in Malay at Singapore in 1838." 

: Speaking of the State of Trengganu, or Trangganu, on the East Coast, which formerly 
acquired « certain fame and played, even in the past century, > fairly great part in the political 
relations of the Peninsula, but which is now fallen into profound degradation, he mentions, among 





५१ Plate EXIM. fig. 235. & Plate REIL. Xo, 236-7 

Plate इ चा. No. 249, 

“| Piste XXIII. Now 251-2.] Perhaps the reading should be rather Mulil-ol-‘adil, the just king, or Dfilin-'! 
adil, logal tender 

88 Bakwa inf Keak pwleyor-on Abdullsh, wn महतिक enki, Dori Singapura ko-Kalantan, Turkarang 
alib-nya, Singapur, 1254—1635, (Published also in Malay characters) M.Ed, Dalacrier bas rendered ॐ great 
aervice by making the work better known through his French translation of tbo Malay toat, published under the 
title -— Feyage d° Abd-dllgh ben ddd-el- Kader de Singapore 4 Xalanion: Paris, 1550. 
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other things, the coins of the country, He says, p, 48, that the money: of exchange at Trengganu 
(wang élanja negri Trenggams) is 3840 pitie™ of tin (pitie timeA) to one dollar (ringgit). They bear 
an impression of the words maliku’ l-a’dil and are of the size of Our duit (dwit ket), It seems to 
me from this remark to be very probable that all the coins of this class [above] mentioned belong 
to the Malay State of Trengganu. 

7, P. 149. Passing on to Pahang during his voyage along the same coast, the learned 
Malay Abdollah complains greatly of the difficulties relatin g to the monetary system: 16 fompang 
(blocks of tin) are worth one dollar, but cannot be broken up into three भता, a helf evku and one 
euku." Ii we wish to buy an object of tery small value, we must give a whole tampang, (cy, 
text p. 23, French trans. p. 23), Thus this State, once eo flourishing, has returned to an slmost 
primitive savagery, where great blocks of tin, the Frodnce of the country, serve aa an imperfect 
medium of exchange, 

&. P. 160. I have been nnable to discover any ancient monetary remaing of this State 
(Patani), but I have received one coin of a fairly recent date. It iss Piece of tip, round in form, 
with a round hole, larger and heavier than the ordinary pitts, The obverse. bears the Malay 
legend : in [ini] pitie blanja raj [reja] Patani, this is a pitts current of the raja of Patanj.t9 
On the reverse there is: khalifu' Lmuninin, sanat 1261, the head of the believers ; the year 126) 

1845). | 

+ + FP. 151. To the north of Patani is Sanggora . . . It Was in the fine nomismatic 
collection of Dr. W. Freudenthal in London, that I discovered a coin of tin of this small State. It 
ia round with 2 round hole, and, sa is perfectly explicable from the above-mentioned notice of Dr, 
Medburst, it is trilingual.” That which a ppears to be the principal side is occupied by a Chinese 
legend in four characters, which, according to my friend, Professor Hoffmann, should be read - 
Teai-tch"ing thung pao, coin of Teai-tch'ing, As however, we have very little meang of 
determining the names which the Chinese give to foreign towns, we should be very uncertain where 
to find the locality of this Tsni-tch'ing without the help of the reverse, On the reverse 38 found 
the same name twice: in Malay in two words, above and below, Negri Sanggora, and to the right 
and left in Siamese characters Song-kAla, which is [= corruption of) the name in te in 
that language 

10. P. 152. We ovght also to speak of two coins, which, by their texinre, seem to belong 
to the Malay Peninenla, but as to the exact locality of which, we have been unable to arrive gi any 
determination. The firet® is a piece of tin, 28 to 30 mill. in diameter, and Weighing 496 to 6-80 
grammes, with a square hole in the cenire The obverse bears the ittle— 410 111४ (11111 the 
head of the believers. On the reverse there is nothing but the date—sanat 1256, year 1256 
(1840-1)—which is clear, The rest shows certainly some Arabic signs, not Siamese as one would 
imagine alter the preceding piece, but I cannot make ont the meaning. On five examples, which I 
have been able to study, all bearing the came date, there 18 some difference in the signe, but they 
nevertheless seem to express the same words. Qn one specimen might almost be read shahr, which 
would reeall to memory the name of the ancient capital of Siam, mentioned in the Sajra (1/1 
(shahr al nawi or rather, shaky nawi, the new city) | but besides the fact that this --------------- retin te ech Un the. erent 





I do not know why M: Dulaurie: (p. #4) has translated [this] Te takes 5880 of them tc make a dollar, = 
The corresponding Malay tert is clear; tek rife dalapan raias ampat pulch (8340), [Read : tiga ribu dileren ratus 
dm prt pulod), 

2१ Sulw, & quarter, is 8155 wand for a quarter of a dollar, but here it tonst, 1 think, bo considered the fourth of 
ष fompeny, (This anrues o.erest local appreciation of the dollar, os the-standard fampang is worth 1/10 dollar.) 

" Piate XXIT No. 254, . 

+ Or. Medburst who visited Singora in 1828 found it divided into three parts, Chinese, Slameas and Malay, 
Eoo Plate XXIV. “No. 25.5, 

= Plate दाप, fig. 256 
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taken from the Persian, belongs to a time somewhat distant, the last part (of the name) is not 
found on these coins, The letters ba might be taken for on indication of a year of the short 
cycle, as on a coin from Kedah}; but the preceding signe give as little satisfactory sense as the 
following ones reading the Arabic word at the beginning as shahr, month. Further, it is very 
improbable that the Iast signs should be read ककव for the Arabic zarh [struck], and that the 
first signs might indicate the well-known mame Ligore or Lagor, Lakhon in Siamese. It 
therefore only remains for me to confess my ignorance. 

11. P. 153. Again, MM, Netsche and van der Chijs have reproduced atin coin (De Munien 
van Nederlandisch Indie, Batavia 1863, ए. 172, No, 220), which I have never seen, bot which 
although somewhat obscure, scems to me to belong also to the Malay Peninsula. According to 
their description, it weighs about 5 gr, with 9 diameter of 32 mill., and bas a hole of 18 mill 
diameter. One side is blank, the other beara the inscription in [ind] pitts Jering 1261, [This 
inscription puxeled Millies and the othera, writing about 1865 and earlier, but from the 
knowledge since gathered by Mr. Skeat ¢. 1893, the coin clearly reads ag above :—thia is a pists 
(cash) of dering, 1261:—1845, Plate XXIV. No, 257] 

( To é¢ continued. ) 


ON THE DATE OF LAKSHMANASENA. 
Supdt, of the Reading Rooms, Imperial Library, Caloutte 

Ix this Journal for July 1912, Prof. Nalint Kinta Bhattesdli has contributed a paper on the 
date of Lakghmanasena, in which he has attempted to uphold Minbij al-Din's story of the conquest 
of Bengal by Mohammad bin Bakhtyar-i- Khilji, with 8 view to controvert an opinion expressed 
by Mr. R. 0). Banerji in a meeting of the Bahgiya Sahitya Parishad on the same subject. 

The author of the paper having implicit confidence in Minhaij's statement «sys that a com- 
position execute! by an artist of some note haa succeeded in stirring up the studente of history of 
our country to examine the story in acritical way. The author should have been aware that the 
““freah stir” was not created by the painting referred to by him, but that a note of disbelief had 
already been etrucky and that an attempt at criticising the statement which the author accepts os 
unquestionably trae was first made by the late Baikim Chandra Chattopadhbyaya.' 

Mr. ४. 7. Banerji, whom Prof. Bhattaséli controverts, has already laid on the table of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal the resulte of his investigation on the subject, which when published will 
perhaps yield the soundest argoments and ¢o a great way to establish the historical validity of the 
statement alleged to have been made by Mr. Banerji. The object of the present note is to point 
ont the fallacies, which are apparent in Prof. Bhattssilia paper. ^ Every School boy" is aware 
no doubt of the daring deeds of the son of Bakhtyir. Bat does this at all prove that the account 
is necessarily true ? Oar school books are not always well-chosen, and the authors, whose pro- 
fesaion it is to get them np, do so anyhow, without taking much intelligent interest in their work. 

About the four inscriptions which Prof, Bhattaéill has referred to, we have here only a few 
remarks to make, The oame of the king mentioned in these inscriptions is Adokachalladeva and 
not Adokavalladeva, the reading which hag been accepted by Prof. Bhattasili, The name was first 
correctly read by Dr. Bhagawinlil Indrajf, and was afterwards emended by Cunningham without 
moch reason for doing so. If Prof, Bhsttasali referred to the inscriptions themselvea, or had 
examined the impressions taken from. them, he would have, no donbt, been convinced that the 
inseriptions, Nos, 3 and 4, on which Cunningham's emendation was based, could not be relied upon, 
They seem to be very carelesaly incised and abound in orthographical errors, and, on a minute exami- 
nation, it will be found that in these practically very little difference exists between ह and ch, 


1 Profandiamahl, 
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The trustworthiness of Minhaj's account, which Prof Bhatteéall upholds, remains as much 
doubtiu] as it had been before he subscribed to it. The contemporary historians whom Minhij 
takes og his authorities, with the singular exception of the anthor of Ta; al-Masir, do not refer to 
Muhammad bin Bakhtyir's raids in = Bangali", Minhaj visited Bengal about forty years aft-r 
the raids and collected his scconut of them from two old soldiers, Samsam al-Din, and his brother, 
Nizim al-Din, who were said to have been in the raiding hordea,? 

Their account was sure t» be an exaggeration if not anything else, and little reliable on the 
ground that they even did not understand the language of the country, as is to be expected of the 
pioneer eoldiers of a foreign raiding horde j their mistaking 8 rihdra for a fort and the Baddhist 
Sramanas for Hindu Brihmanas? would perhaps be sufficient for us to determine how far their 
Story could be relied on. 

In order to magnify their own achievements, they fabricated the story which Minhéj records as 
(7४९. 1६ was even alleced that when Lakshmapasena was still in his mother's womb, his mother 
was hung logs upwards,‘ in order to prevent the birth of the child at an insuspicions moment, 
When the proper time arrived, she was release and gave birth to the child, the fatare Lakhmaniya, 
but the mother did not survire. Such treatment of a lady bas not been heard of in the country 
during the last two thousand years. Moreorer, had the mother been treated jn the way which 
Minhaj relates, the survival of the child wonld have been a physical impossibility, The source 
from which such stories originated cannot have much valce with regard to veracity, Tle fanatic 
superstition and zeal of the raiders stood in their way of getting at s clear understanding of the 
cireamstances which preeented themselres at the time, and rendered them quite incapable of ma- 
king a sympathetic stady of the manners and eustoms of the hation, wuich, owing to internal dissen. 
sions fell an easy prey to the invading hordes of foreign barbarians, who were neither more brave 
nor more civilised. The rode vandala of the frontier border-lands, whose civilisation was all to come, 
pulled down a superb edifice of refinement and cultare by one sweep of their fanaticism They 
had neither the time nor the capacity to understand the real cause of their success, They were 
blinded by their magnificient achievements in a country, which to them appeared to be the promised 
Jand—the land flowing with milk and honey, The treatment, which, necording to Minha {` was ` 
doled ont to the mother of Lakslmanasena 15 unprecedented in India, and is only possible in च 
country where women are being recarded as mere commodities of trade and subject to the wags of 
morables, 

The next souree of information, which the learned Professor makes much of, is the Laghubhdrata. 
The traditions, as recorded in this work, might have been the prevailing traditions of the time, but 
with regard to their genuineness from-an historical point of view, they should find acceptance with 
a heavy amouut of discount, The work itself isa composition of the sixteenth century, The dis- 
tance Of time sufficiently warrants scepticism with regard to the historical nature of the traditions, 
on which Prof. Bhattasali builds up his भार । 

The domise of the queen, the reported death of Vallila, and the necessary installation of (he 
new-born infaut, Lakghmana, are evenis too cad to be commemorated by the institution of a new 
era, - Such commemoration is without any parallel in the world's history, The Nirvins ers, which 
15 Supposed to commemorate the death of Buddha, has a different interpretation with the 
pessimistic Buddhist. To him it typifies the total ceasation of pains, an utter dissolution of the 
entity, “a consmmmation devoutly to be wished”. In the case of the Hijira, we moght say that 
Muhammad's flight from Mecea to al-Madinah was the beginning of his success, and, henee, he had 
good reason to regard the date of his flight as auspicious and to perpetuate it in the memories of 


met: by the inanguration of a new ern 
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Mr. Banerji is perfectly right in rejecting the date of the first of the four Bodh-Gaya inscrip- 
tions of Agokachalladeva. When Hienen Teang visited India, there was a great divergence of 
opinions about the date of the Mahiparinirviina, The Northern and the Southern Schools did 
not agree. The mention of the Mahiyana and the Hevajra leads us to believe that the date might 
have been in accordance with the reckoning of the Northern School; but the mention of the 
“ Singhal-sthaviras" in the inscription प raises doubts, and the definiteness which Prof, Bhatta- 
5511 asserts is rendered cloudy. Nochronologist in India, or anywhere else, during “the interral of 
the seven centuries,” took up the question and tried to harmonise the widely divergent opinions of 
the north and the south and to fix even a conventional date for the starting point of the Nirviina 
era, Even now the same difference in opinions exists, and we fail to see any reason in the 
dogmatic assertion of the learned Professor. A caleulation based upon 50 unsure a ground 
cannot stand the test of critical study. The assurance of the Buddhist friends of Prof, Bhatta- 
8011 cannot obviate the difficulties that beset its acceptance as a datum for logical argument, He 
might convinee himself of the existing difference in opinions by consulting Cunningham's Book of 

The next question that bas been raised by Prof. Bhattaééli centres round the expression 
atltardjya. The Sanskrit expressiqn, as it is, directs our attention to the rfjya itself, if not to 
its initial year, Itis not equivalent to rdjye affte aati, which would refer to the end of a regna! 
period. The piirranipdta of afifa is what we think renders-the explanation of Prof. Kielhorn 
more acceptable than the one proposed by Prof. Bhattadill, and we understand it to mean that 
“although the years were still counted from the commencement of the reign of Lakghmanasena, 
that reign itself was a thing of the past.”° Prof, Kielhorn tried to harmonise the evidences of the 
Mubanimadan historians and those yielded by epigraphical studies and held that the so-called 
conquest of Bengal took place in the year 80 of Lakghmannzena era, although the reign iteelf was a 
thing of the past. 4 

The question of a distinct era counted from the end of 1.97 538 reign is altogéther a 
new one, If the king had been 8 very popular one, the end of his reign with the loss of his king- 
dom brought about by > foreign invasion, would be regarded rather as a calamity and would not be 
commemorated by the institution of a new era. The word that occurs in the old document 
referred to by Prof, Bhaj{aéali has not been correctly qooted, The word is pargand# and not 
pargand/i!. We are 9६ 9 loss to understand how he conld misquote it, The reference isto p. 45 
(and not p. 911) of Babn Jogindra Nath Gupta’s History of Vitrampur (in Bengali), Before 
making any remark, we would draw the attention of the learned Professor to the language of the 
document, I¢ is full of outlandish words and expressions, and was made out at tke time when 
the languages of the courts of law in Bengal were Persian and Arabic, The word pargandti has 
perhaps no relationship with afta, We should not like to risk any suggestion or improvise any 
correction ag the learned Professor has done. 

In the Madhainagar copper plate grant,* it has been said that Lakshmanasena joined in an 
expedition against the Kaliigas when he was still a Kumiira (Kuumdro Keli), This must hava 
been when he was at least 20 years of age. Then, following up the datum of the grant, he must 
have been at least 22 years of age when he was called to the throne, If we accept the conclusions 
of Prof. Bhatpasall, king Lakehmanasena should have attained 22480 = 102 years when 
Muhammad the son of Bakh(yar led bis Turks into Nadiya, Prof. Kielhorn, as it appears from his 
Synchroniatic List of Northern India,’ bad afterwards abandoned his theory of the conquest of 
Bengal, an interpretation which he proposed by bringing together the evidences of the Muham- 
madan historians and those obtained by the stody of inscriptions of the period. 

Mr. D. ६. Bhandarkar bas pointed out that Mr. Nagendra Nath Vaeu has already set forth much 
of the matter which Prof, Bhattaéill dilates upon in his paper ; and, sy the way, it might be said 
that the conclusions of Mr. Vasu on the date of composition of Dénas@gara do not seem to us very 
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well warranted. When we find thet glokas indicate the date of the composition in a manuscript, 
copies only of which are available, and also find that in some of them such Hokas are absent, 
the possibility of their being interpolated in the copies in which they ure found . cer generally 
comes to our mind, and such evidences should not be taken as conclusive enough to serve 
as data for further argumentation, With regard to the Adbhutasdgara, we may point out a similar 
Variation in the existing copies of the work. The copy of the Asiatic Society of Bengal does not 
contain many #/atas which are reported to be Present in the manuscript described by Sir Ramkrishna 

In conclusion, we are inclined to believe that Lakghmagasens was dead Jong before the raids 
described by Minhij took place, and that A. 0. 1119 or Saka 104] is the approximate date of the 
Dacca by Mr, R. D. Banerji, which he has incorporated into his paper on Lakghmanasena read 
before the Asiatic Society, will conclusively prove the validity of our reasoning and hasten to 
= definite decision yet undecided point in the history of Bengal. | 


INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS AND THE ANTIQUITY OF INDIAN 
ARTIFICIAL POETRY. 
BY G. BUHLER, 





( Continued I79 
IV. The Girnfr inscription of the reign of Mahikshatrapa RudradAman, 

The results obtained from the examination of Harishens's protest, point to the provisional 
supposition that the Kivyr literature was in bloom, at least in the whole of the fourth centary, 
and the works composed at that time, do not essentially differ from the samples of Vaiderdht rit 
preserved for us. Beyond this, we cannot go with the help of the Gupta inscriptions known to us 
upto this time. It, therefore, becomes necessary to consider the only great Sanskrit inscription, 
which can be, with certainty, placed in a considerably earlier age. , It is the so-called RadradAmar 
inscription on the well-known rock on the way from Junigadh-Girinagara to the preaent Girndr, 
a holy mountain known as Urjnyat or Ujjayanta in earlier times. This inseription would be 
more properly ealled ‘the prajgsti of tho restoration of the Sudaréana lake, during the reign 
of Mabakshatrapa Radradiman.’ Its aga is pretty certainly fixed, in the first place, by the 
names of the king and the Keshatrapa Chashtans, who is spoken of as Rudradiman's grandfather, 
and in the second place, by the date of the storm which shattered down the ewbhankment of the 
Sudargana lake, Chashtana is no doubt rightly identified with the king Tiastanes, who, sa 
Ptolemaus informs us, ruled in Ozene or Ujjsyini. The Greek name qnite corresponds with tha 
Indian name, not merely on the ground of other similar cases which ocenr and in which the Indian 
palatal sounds are represented by the Greek dentals with foll owing ta,*5 bat because even the Indian 
proouneiation of the palatals varies between tsa and fya as well as between dia and dya, and we 
frequently hear of ‘ya and dya@ as combinations with the sibilants,“© The possibility that Ptolemans 
could hare meant any other Chashtana than that of our inscription must be regarded ag out of 
question, becanse the name occars in no other dynasty, and even amongst the western Kshatrapas, 
it 18 only the grandfather of Rudradiman, who is so named. Thus, if we accept this identification 
of names and persons, it follows that Chashtana most bave reigned before 150 A.D. and farthor 
that his grandson Radraddman can, in no case, be placed Inter than in the first half of the third 
century, probably even earlier. The settling of the date becomes even more accurate through the 
fact “hat the Ging of the beginning of the Gupta era [9 the year 318 or 319 makes entirely 
probable the view already maintained by Dr, Bhagvinlal, Dr. 249 की, Dr. Bhandarkar and 
others, according to which the date of the नन 0 inscription in question, ६९१ the year 72, refers to the in question, ४,९., the year 72, refers to the 
Of, jistoure-Chitor and Dismoens Jameel. न 
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Saka era and thns corresponds to our year 150 or 151. This date is the first of s long series, which 
continues down to the year 810, Inscriptions’? provide the following dates:—108 for Rudradiman 
son Rudresimhs, 127 for Rudrasimnhe's son Rodrazena, and ?52for Svimi Rodrasena; while on 
the numerous coins are frequently represented almost all the decades between 100 and 310 
During this long period, the successors of Chashjana appear to have maintained their sovereignty 
over western India, except fora short interruption, and to have been in possession of Malwa 
aswell as the neighbouring provinces of Gujarat and Kathidwir, There is nothing in the 
before us, that would admit the conclusion that their capital wes ever removed 
from Ujjain farther westwards, On the other band, our inscription shows quite clearly that 
the residence of the prince lay outside of Gujarat and Kathidwir, as his officer Suvigikha 
according to 1. 18, was governor of Anarta*’ and Surishtra, ‘The successors of the Kshatrapas, in 
the sovereignty over Malwa and the whole of western Indias, were the Guptas, whose conquest of 
the former province falls before or in the Gupta year 82, i.¢,, 400/1 or 401/2 A.D., a6 is shown by 
Mr, Fleet's No 3. Accordingly, it is to be expected that the Inst date of the Eshatrapas coming 
from Chashtana's race can not lie far removed from the Gupta year 82, And this is actually the 
case, if the year 310 on the Kshatraps coins is interpreted as 3 year of the Sakaera. Then it 
corresponds tothe year 888 or 389 A.D., and is removed only by eleven years from the year in 
which the conquest of Malwa can have taken place at the latest. Though thia very consideration 
is enough to commend the identification of the era used by the Kshatrapas with that of the Sake 
kings, there are still many other reasons of not less importance, which would confirm the same 
The titles of Chashtana are rdjan, KeAafrapa or Mahdkshatrapa, and erdmin. The word Ashatrapa 
is, no doubt, as has been long ago asserted, on adaptation of the Persian Aahafrapa ‘satrap 
Because, althongh we can look upon the word asa pure Sanskrit word and translate it by the 
protector of Kshatriyas, still such a title is entirely unknown to Sanskrit literature, Nshatrapa and 
its Prakrit substitute ChAafrapa or Khafrapa occur in the first place, in the coins and inscriptions of 
barbarous kings and their governors, who ruled over the north-western India” Even Chash{ana 
as well aa hia father, the Mahdkehafrapa Yeamotika,” were foreigners, and there is no reason why 
we should believe that the title was fixed upon them ina different sense. If Chashtana bears 
the title of rdjan also, well, it might bave been conferred upon him only as a mark of distine- 
tion for some special service. In a similar manner, the vassala named sdmania or mahdsdmanta 
as woll aa other high dignitaries received the title maidrd@ja“ in the fifth, sixth and later 
centuries, Chashtana’s suzerain can have been just one of the Indo-Scythian kings whose 
might had overshadowed the whole of tho north-western and western India, towards the 
close of the first century and in the second century, as is shown by the inscriptions and the 
accounts of the Greeks; and ao atill clearer proof of his connection with the north-west 18 
provided by his coins, wherein his name is given in the Bactro-Pali or rather Eharoshtri® 
alphabet which is written from right to left, It is very probable that the descendants and the 
immediate successors of Chashtana bore the same relation to the rulera of the Indo-Seythian 
kingdom as long as it was in existence, Aa for Rudradiman, in particnlar, I see a clear 
confession of his dependence in the expression (1. 15) srayam-adhigata-Masdkshatrapa-sabdena, 
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‘by (Radradiman) who had himself won the title Mahdkshatrapa’, According to my view,® 
the author means to say ‘that Rudradiman did not inherit the title Mahékehatrapa from 
his father or grandfather (although these posscssed it), but that he bad to win it by means of 
his special services and that be received it from his auzerain. To this interpretation I sm 
apecially led Ly the meaning of the very analogous phrase, samadhi gataparchamahdiasda, ‘he 
who has won the five mhdiabdas (i.e., either five great titles, or the right to have the royal 
music band to play)’, which is used in a very large number of inscriptions, of Sdémantes or 
vassal-chiefs. Moreover, even supposing Rudradiman had made himself independent and 
had himself taken a title, it appears to me improbable that he should have chosen the title 
Mahgkshatrapa, In that case, he would have certainly named himself mahdrdja, réjardja, 
11.111, 418 or réjddhirdja, as the independent kings of the first and second centuries always did. 
Thus Chashfana, in all probability जड > dependent of some Indo-Seythian king, and it is, 
therefore, not possible that he should bave founded a new era. He most have used the era of 
hia suzerain, and the same must be supposed in connection with his grandson, 11 then, as I 
believe it moat be assumed, this latter also bore the same relation to the Indo-Seythians, there 
tan be no doubt regarding the interpretation of the date of the Girnir praiaati 
According to this calculation, then, the destruction of the Sudarsana lake by the storm 
mentioned in our inscription falls in the year 150 or 151 A.D. The inscriptio. itself, however, 
1५१8४ have been written yet later, sometime towards the end of the firat century of the Baka 
era, ४,६., between 160 and 170 A.D., becnuse it is said in'lines 17.18 that the restoration of 
the dam was ottended with great diffieulties. Thus it is most eonclositely proved that even 
during the sceand half of the second centary, there was in existence Kdeya literature, 
Although thers is wanting > colophon which might have given us the exact character of the 
Composition, still it can be easily seen that it conteing a gadyah Riryam as such. Its atyle 
is similar to that of the prose part of Harishena's kdeya in many respects and besides the use 
of चतौ, there is an obvious effort on the part of the poet, to satisfy all the requirements 
prescribed for prose-composition by poetics. At the same time, however, it can not be denied 
that its worth is very considerably Jess than that of the Allahdhdd prasasti, and that its author 
did not by far possess the imagination and talent of Harishena, The language itself which is, 
indeed, generally speaking, flowing and good shows several deviations from the osage of classical 
poets and even presents some actual mistakes. Thusin . . . , , nod 9०240 ({, 9) there 
isa Wrong sumdki made. Among other offences against the rules of orthography prescribed by 
grammar are the frequent omission of ch before chk and the use of the omurrdra for त छत्‌ m, 
in the body of words, ag well os for m at the end,™ though both these, it is true, are sanctioned by 
usage. Further, there isscen the inflaence of the Prakritin the word risaduitardn(l,7)which stands 
for rivisaduttarémi., Even the form च ०५९५ only on theanalogy of friigatete., is not classical 
bat belongs to the language of the epics and the Purdage as is shown by the quotations in the 
Petersburg Lexicon. If the long syllables in nirrydjam arajitydeajitya which are agningst rule, 
are not mere mistakes in writing of the scribe or of the stone-engraver,—althongh in the ease 
of °rdgena for कदाच, no other assUmption is possible,—then they must be regarded as only 
instances of the Prakrit influence. Because, the Prakrit dialects frequently represent nth hy ni 
or i, and the Gujarati jit conquest’, and jiterwh ‘to conquer’ agree with the long ayllable in 
arajitys. So also, the instrumental pafiad in 1. 11 is formed against Pinini’s rules, though it is 
in agreement with the usage of the Vedic and epic Iangaage. There is also a mistake of syntax 
in enyatra santgriimeshu (I. 10), ‘exeept in battles’, which ought to be anyatra saagrdmebhyah 
So also the form prafyikhydtdr 1.10 | (1, 17) wonld be a worse mistake of syntax, as I believe 
in all probability it ean not be regarded as an error in Re regarded a8 an error in writing for pratydkiydtéraibhe, for pratydkhyétdranbhe. 
* De. Bhagrinlil thinks otherwise. According to him the idea is thet Rudradiman freed himeelf from the 
gets The heen avoidance of a sarhdhi 18 not becanss, aceordin et ll-knows पवनाच, the 
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Last of all, the phrase qafeaa carteqaranay एचिष्यां कलायान्‌ (1. 5) is > hard nut to 
crack. No full-fledged classical poet haa taken the liberty in this way. On the other hand, 9 
similar phrase is more frequently met with in the epics." The many points of similarity with the 
epics, which the language of the Girnir préastt exbibits, could have led to the supposition that 
the author had cultivated himself exclusively by the reading of epics and that a kdvya proper 
was not at all known tohim. But such » supposition is contradicted, firat of all, by the general 
impression, which his composition makes, Whoever reads it attentively would foel that in 
the matter of the development of the style, it shows > stage considerably in advance of the 
epics. Farther the supposition is contradicted by several particulars leading to a similar 
conclusion, especially the important passage in |. 14, wherein the suthor enumerates the attri- 
butes of 8 good composition, prevalent in bis time. 

As for the points of affinity with the kaérys style proper, which this prasasfi exhibits, it 
is to be firat of all noticed that the author knew very well the canons laid down by Dapdin 
as common to all schools, according to which ojas or samdeq-bhiysstra, the frequency and 
length of compounds, is the principal feature of a prose composition In the prasesti alao, the 
compounds occur more frequently than single words, and the compounds themselves often 
exhibit a conspicuous length. Thus in the very first line, there isa broken compound which 
consists of nine words with twenty-three letters, Such compounds and others extending over 
between ten and twenty letters are numerona. (nce in the description of the king (1. 11) the 
author goes to the extreme of having & compound word which comprises seventeen words with 
forty letters. As compared with Harishega’s performance, that of the Gujartl anthor is by 
all means a modest one, though the latter far surpasses what the epic pocts have been capable 
of doing or have regarded as permissible. As with Harishega, a rhythmical arrangement of 
letters in the longer compounds is often noticeable, as for instance, in ll. Gand 9 ff. Hand in 
hand with the length and number of compounds, goes the length of the sentences. The 
‘prasasti apparently contains only five sentences with forty-nine grantha, of which the fourth 
sentence alone consists of more than twenty-three granéia, Harishena surpasses the Gujarat! 
writer, in this point also,and this is an important point, becanse his whole 4drya, though longer 
in extent, contains only one sentence. Of the Sabddlawkdras, we have only the Anuprdsa, and 
the repetitions of parts of words, more seldom of whole words, as well as of single letters pro- 
ducing a similar sound, are very frequently met with. The specially remarkable instances are:— 

शुरनिरभयस्तान्नो रद्रकाम्नो (14), geqiear( 1.5 ), “प्रभूती नं नदीनां ( L6 ), “्रहरणवितरन” 

(1.10), श््रह्ञतौीनां? निधादावीनां (1.11), -कामेविषयाणां विषयाणां ( 144. ), विधेयानां चौधेयानां 

(1.12), त्तोच्छया्जिसीजितः (1.18 ), °earararat विद्यानां ( ‘id. ), वारगधारण ( iid. ) 

क्ञाननानाचनानः ( ibid. ), गद्य ( 1.1४ ), पनाय मानोन्मानो ` ( rd. ८ qT द्ररस्ना 

(1.18 ), वोरजानपवं जनं ( 1.16 ), पौरजानपद जनाः (1.18), भा्य्यनाहास्यैन ( 1.19 ). 

The VFarndauprdsas, which do not strike 1 first sight, but which are, nevertheless, 
not less characteristic, are specially numerous in मिरिशिखर्तक्तटाहारुकोपतल्वद्रारशारणोच्छयविभ्वं 
{सिना ( 1-6 ), whore the repetitions of consonants and vowels are linked together very skilfully. 
Thus it is quite evident that the author took great troubles with these word-ornaments and 
attached great importance tothem. His uso of these far surpasses what the epic literature 
can present, and stands pretty on ॐ level with what we have in Harishens. The word 
बवार्चदस्तोष्ठयाभितोरजितधर्मानशासेण is just exactly in the Xdvys style, for the compound aryrforyita 
is very mach favourite with the later court-pocts. Asfor the Arthdlaikdras, our author uses 
them but very rarely, Thus there are only two Upamds to be noted. In]. 1-2, it is said that the 
lake or rather the embankment thereof is parrrata-pratisparddhi, * resembling a spur of a moun- 
tain’ ; and in 1. 8, the dried-ap lake is epoken of as maru-dhanra-Lalpam, ‘resembling > sandy 
desert.’ In the former instance, the expression prafispardiAi is quite characteristic of 
the éeya style. We have an Uftprekshd in the already mentioned passage, गवजनेन्ञे 
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एका्नवनूतायानिव कृतायाम्‌ and a faint attempt at Sizaha in |, 8, where it is 
said that the Inke had become atibhriiam durdda{rianam]. For the rest, the author neglects 
the numerous opportunities which are offered to him, for instance, in the description of 
Rudradiman, of showing his skill in bringing out similarities, He relies more on the 
effect of 9 representation of facts marked with strong outlines, than on the cor glomeration of 
more or less conventional figures of sense. Jt must be conceded that he succeeds quite well in 
individual descriptions, though be fails inthe fineness of eXecution and the elaboration of 
details, which sre found to be present in Hsrishena. The passage in 1. 3-7 describing the 
destraction of the lake, reads best notwithstanding many important Freely rendered, 

‘In the year seventy-two, 7%, (in the reign)" of the king and great Satrap Rodradimaa 
whose name is uttered by the worthy (praying for parity)—the son [of the king and great 
Satrap, Lord Jayadiman} = . . . + ise the grandéon -of the king and great Satrap, Lord 
Chasbfana—the mention of whose name brings purity—on the (fifth or fifteenth] day of the 
dark half of the month Mirgatirshs, = . , , , “+ * .* ॐ storm with great 
streaming showers, as it were, reduced the earth to ove single ocean; the terribly augmented forte 
of the Suvarnasikaté, the Paladin! and other rivers of the mountain Urjayat broke through 
the dame pes ae GR any although proper remedial measures were taken, the water 
agitated by the whirlwind which (raged) with fearful violence as if at the end of the world-age, 
and which shattered down mountain-peake, trees, rocks, terraces, temple-turreta, gates, abodes 
and triamphal colomns, the water seattered about and tore to pieces [the. = = = -and} 
this (lake) [crammed] with stones, trees, bushes and circles of creepers that were thrown 
down, was broken up, down to the bottom of the stream.’ 

The small nomber of the Arthdlahkéras is richly counterbalanced by the fourth word ip 
1. 14, which praises in all probability Rudraddman's skill in poesy, and contains, without ques- 
tion, the views of the author regarding the requirements of a good composition. Unfortunately, 
the word is mutilated. After eqza Tareas RATE, eight letters have ` 
been obliterated, followed by च. The Inst letter shows that the expression ended with the 
instrumental of an a-stem. Immediately ‘after भद्द, only the word @req can come, as it is 
absolutely necessary to complete the two expressions ग्य 870 वृष्य. The remaining six letters 
should then have been ॐ phrase like विधान प्रवीणे , र चनक्त शके, cya or like (mr) स्वादननिरते 
Now if we consider what is said of Rudrad&man jn 1. 39, viz., that he bad acquired great renown 
by the complete study, the preservation, the thorough understanding, and the skill in the use, of 
the great lores, ‘such as grammar, politica, music and logic, we must go in for one of the first 
series of expressions proposed. Because, the practising of classical poetry is the natural 
complement of the cultivation of the abstruse ééstras in the case of the Pandit, and both these 
have been very frequently extolled as the qualifications of Indian kings, These considerations 
make it quite probable that the compound in question, when completed should atand 
i. चकान्वशद्रत्मयोवार्‌। लंकृतम यप [ काच्य विधान धवी ने }+ Mow, if we + the 









fancy was pleased to depict, even then we would be justified in drawing this conclasion 
at least, that during the second century it waa the custy Sie Se - ण the custom at Indian courts to occupy onteelf courts to occupy oneself 

* The words printed within small brackets axe to complete the sense; while those in reclangular 
brackets are renderings of the broken words as restored by ma, { 
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with kdvya. Even this result in iteelf is of no little significance inasmuch as it proves that the 
invasions of the Seythinns and other foreign races had extinguished the national art as little as — 
the sciences. Forther, as regards the characteristics which the praicsti prescribes for gadya- 
padya ‘the compositions in prose and metrical form’, it is to be noted, that they essentially agree 
with those which are given by Dandin forthe VuiderdAf rit, in accordance withan old 
tradition.*? In Kiiryddarsa, 1. 41-42, we have :— 

Se: प्रसादः समता माधुयं खक्मारता | 


त इति वेदर्ममागस्य ao दशगुणाः स्पृताः | 
Jf these ten fondsamental attributes of the Vaidarbhi style, the pratasti names three, riz., 
mddhurya, kénti and uddratea, and there is no reason why the madhura and kdnta of the inscription 
should be interpreted otherwise than as rasavat ‘ full of sentiment,’ and sarrajagatkdnte ` pleasing 
to the whole world" or ‘lovely’, respectively. On the other band, the word widra ‘elevated, 
grand" can scarcely have the meaning which Dagdin attributes to it, in- Kdryddaréa, 1, 76.% The 
preceding sa4da-samaya specially enters into compound with uddra at any rate, and the expression 
sdtdasamayoddra can not bet be translated as ‘grand through the conventional (with poets) use of 
words.’® Accordingly, our anthor, following those who are referred to by Dandin, as kechit (Adry. 
I, 79), means by udéra, that Isnguage in which are used proverbial worda and attributes com- 
mended by poets, ¢.g., kriddearah, lildmbuja, and similar words, A fourth characteristic mentioned 
by Dandin, the artharyalti ‘clearness of meaning’, can be easily recognized in the synonymous 
expression aphufa of the inscription, A fifth characteristic ojas, ‘the force of expression * may 
probably be meant by the adjective cA/tra * wonderfal, exciting wonder.’ In favour of this we can 
quote Bharata’s definition (Chap, X VI) ~ 
समासवद्धिविंषिधौवंचिने ख पद्यत । 
arg] arg ] स्वरैकदारैशच तके जः परिकीर्यते | 
Even in the epithet [४ which is wrongly rendered by translators ag ‘ short’, we may find 
hidden a reference to the sixth altribute of the Vaidarbha style. Laghu here, no doubt, means 
‘ beautiful, pleasing ' and it very possibly stands for prasdda or sukwmdratd, both of which are con- 
ducive to loveliness of composition, The last adjective alanmkrita leaves no doubt about the fact 
that the author of tho pragasti was acquainted with some theory of Alumtdras. In accordance 
with the proposed filling up of the 1१८००१६ and the explanations offered so far, the whole clause 
may be thus rendered: — ) = 
"(by the king and the great Satrap Rudradiman) who [was expert in the composition of] 
prose and metrical kdeyas, which are easily intelligible, charming, full of sentiment, capable of 
awakening wonder, lovely, noble with the conventional ure of words, embellished (with the pres- 
cribed figures of speech)." Thus, whatever we may say about Radradiman busying himself with - 
poesy—a° fact which is very probable, though of course we can not bo absolutely sure about it— 
so much is certain that the author of our pradasti lays on poets conditions very similar to those 
prescribed by Dandin, that in the second century there must have been already in existence 
romances and other works in high prose as well as compositions inthe Vaidarbha style, which 
in no way differed from the samples of classical composition preserved to us, and that there also 
existed an Alaabdra-sistra. 
(To ba continued.) 1) 1 nl, Oe Se का 
ज Tha same are montioned in Bharnta’s Nityaiistra, ०४. XVI :— 
जेषः ere: waar समाधिमाधु्थमो जः पदमक मायैम्‌ | ia 
ander च व्यक्तिरुदारता च कान्निखच काव्यस्य गुणा THA ॥ 









me -~ ~ ~ - ॥ 
* Dr. BhagviniAl’s translation, ‘remarkable १० grammatical correctness,’ is not right for several reaac 
Sar क thie quality dose ed eee eee 
Besides, the king's ability to Mare = mentioned in 1. 18, I explain datdasamayodira thus :—W2] 
quae पः atat are: संकेत TMT वा तेन उदारम्‌ ॥ 
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BRAHMAN IMMIGRATION INTO SOUTHERN INDIA, 
BY A. GOVINDACHARY A SVAMIN, O.E., M.B.A8., M,M.5; MYSORE. 
(Continued from Vol. XLJ, p. 238, r 
From this the conclusion is irresistible that there was indeed an ancient Brihmag leader of 
that name, who led 5 colony of Brihmags into the South. What the motives were that led to 
the emigration, we cannot definitely ascertain, The Porinic aceonnt is that the Vindbyas began 
to grow higher and higher and obstruct the path of the Bun, that the Devas sought the help of the 
sage and requested him to humble the pride of the mountain: that while accordingly the sage 
approached, the mountain, being its #ahya or disciple, made ita obelzance by prostrating itself 
before him, and then the sage crossed it and enjoined it to remain in that posture until he 
returned—which event has not yet taken Place and therefore the mountain has remained low 
until to-day. Certainly there must be some meaning in this otherwise palpably impossible myth, 
Agastya himself was one of the Rig-Vedic sages, but be was aot included among the Saptargshis or 


the seven sages, though he as the latter bas become one of the gotrakdraa, i,¢., heads of the 


with all his following. Probably it was not Agastys himeelf of the Rigreda that made this south- 
ward march: 9 sort of gwasi-eternity is given to the Vedic enges by the habit of calling the 
successive heads of the families or gotras by the names of the founders. Perhaps » descendant of 
the sage might have in later times led the southward march, when perhaps on account of the split 
in the camp, their continuance in the north had become intolerable, Perhaps, synchronous with 
that march, a depression of the Vindhyas took place due to seismic causes, Which gave rise to the 
myths we have referred to, Geology owns the possibility of euch subsidence and teaches that such 
subsidence may occur, due to undue yoleanic activity, especially at the opposite side of the earth, 
A glance at the map shows us that about—20° Int —70° long., the opposite point of the earth with 
respect to the Vindhyas, we have the Bolivian Andes with the powerful volcanoes of Sahama, 

Acancagua and 50 forth, and if in prehistoric times there was a terrible eruption of these volcanoss 
and this disturbance caused the subsidence of the mountain in India, we have Precisely the state of 
things which the myth has obscurely represented aa the prostration of the Vindbyss before 
Agastys, Some such extraordinary or Spparently miraculous intervention is needed to make o 
dissenter like Agastya find favour with the Aryans of the north, who have not only included his 
name among the gofrakdras, but have alao accepted his hymns in the Rigeeda and thereby 
practically adopted his cult. When this event took place, it is not possible to determine, Tamil 
literature refers it to a remote age, ¢.c., earlier than 5000 ए. 0. Considering the magnitude of the 
geologic changes with which the emigration was synchronous, there is indeed much to be said in 
favour of this tradition. The Edmdyana alao makes the southward march of Agastya long anterior 
to the events it narrates, Even before Srt Rims’s,time, Agastya had been dwelling in 3 hermitage 
to the south of the Vindhyes about two yojanae from Paichavati, where he hed made his temporsey 
home; and he always seems to have acted as the pioneer in the southward march ; for we find 
him godown farther south at the time of the close of the Laika war. The Tamils locate his 
dirama in Podiyam, a peak of the Tinnevelly Ghats, from which the Tamraparo! takes its source ‡ 
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as a natural consequence, began to trouble the Aryan settlera in the Dandaka forest, For the 
Rimdyana says that for a long time before the advent of Rama the troubles from the Rikshasas— 
meaning thereby the aborigines of the south, had ceased; but only very recently they had begun 
again under the leadership of Miricha, Subébu, Khara, Riivana and othere—all offspring of 
Non-Aryan mothers and Aryan fathers; Havana is even represented as a Brihman and Sims. 
vedin—a descendant of Pulastya, Thus the first movement of the Bribmans towards the south 
seems to have been caused by a split in the faith, and the succeeding settlements were mace after- 
wards by ascetics and lsy-brothers, seeking solitude and calm for practising all the self-mortifi- 
cations that they thonght were necessary for gaining spiritual wealth, It was the combination of 
the two sets of circumstances that led to the slow Aryanigation of the south long before the rise 
of Buddhism, or the southward march of dainiem. Later on, alter some advance was made in 
civilisation, emigration from other motives began also to take place; until at last about the 
Ist century A. D. we find that it was the South that became the seat of revived Brihmanism. For 
the North had become almost Buddhistic, and powerful Scythian princes, like Kanishka, who had 
embraced Buddhism, were ruling in Kashmir, and the Sungas and the Andhrabbrityas in 
Magadba, and Persian Satraps like Rudradiman in Ujjain. Only Kanauj seems to have been atill 
Hindu, but it was quite powerless then. The Kosalas had emigrated by that time to the south 
of the Vindbyas and had formed the Chalukyas, who later on founded in the Gth century A, D. the 
Chalukyan kingdom in the Mabdrish{ra country, after defeating Indra of the Ratts or Rishtrakits 
family. Gotamiputra Sitakarni, one of the Andhrabbrityas, who raled at Pratisthina, is repre- 
sented in the inscriptions, aa having conferred on the Brihmans “the means of increasing their 
race and stemmed the progress of the confusion of castes,’ whatever that may mean. Perhaps it 
was from his time that the downfall of Buddhism may be dated. For after this time we find 9 
revival of Sanskrit literature and re-institution of sacrifices ; and the long disuged Asvamediia ia 
referred to as again having been performed by Pulnkesin and others. Even the eatraps of Ujjain, 
who had apparently been given 3 place in the Hindn social system, took the Brihmans under their 
wings: for Ushavadatta, son-in-law of Nalapina is represented as having fed thousanda of 
Bribmans and, like Gotamiputra Siitakarni, given them “‘the means of increasing their tace™ 
(whatever that may mean). During the time of the Chalokyans, Drihmanism seems to hare 
completely regained its lost power ; for it was then that the greatest Neo-Hindu teacher, Sri- 
Saikaracharya made his appearance. Before his time, Piépremimiied had been studied with 
great attention and famous writers like Prabhikarasvami. Noandisvimi and others lived and wrote 
during the reigns of the early Chalukyans ; aod os wo have said elsewhere, Teluga and Kannada 
began to differentiate themselves about this time, giving rise to two distinct languages. 

In the meanwhile Mayirasarman, the founder of the Kadamba kingdom in Konkan in the 6th 
century A, D., introduced a colony of Brahmans from Abikshetra in Rohilkhand, and when it was 
found that during the reign of his son these showed a tendency to go back to their old bome, the 
king seems to have seta mark upon them by obliging them to wear their top-kuot ina special 
fashion, ‘These formed the Nambudris (wij 48-our masters) of the West const—a class of Brih- 
maps, who differ from the Brahmans of the East coast and of the Andlira, Kannada, and Tamil 
country in many particulars. These Brihmans slowly spread towards the south along’ the west coast 
ond now inhabit the whole of the maritime country west of the Ghats ns far down eouth as 
Trivandram, It was the influence of these Kadambas that Jed to the subsequent differentiation of 
Malayalam from Kannaje on the one hand and Tamil on the other, The hirgiand the षा 
from the links connecting it with the two elder numbers of the Dravidian group; but none of these 
importations altered the essential character of the first settlers in manners and customs: they hare 
remained distinct, The earlier settlers had borrowed many of the manners ofthe Dravidians, 
among which may be named the institation of fdli-tying, the boring of the nose, the tying of the 
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fdli ond the presenting to the bride of the new sari by the husband's party prior to marriage 
called «coz, are all Dravidian customs, symbolic of slavery or purchase and do not find any 
sanction in the sacerdotal formule of the gritya ritual in use among the Aryans. In all these 
respects the Nambudris seem to differ from the other southern Bribinanps, So much was the 
South fayoured by the colonization of the Brihmans before the 6th century that the Piirdsas, that 
in future the only refoge of Briahmanism would be the extreme south of the Peninaula, in the basin 
of the Tamraparni, For they shrewdly found out how inthe North, subjected to ac ae 

ताज्नपर्नीं नवी यत्र कृतमाला पयस्विनी । 

कावेरी च महानागा ete, eto, Bhily 

Nor were their apprehensions long allowed to remain unconfirmed; the worst sort of disaster 
soon overtook them, when, early in the 8th century A. D. (711 A. D.), the relentless iconoclastic 
Muhammadan storm borat upon the land, It was Gujardt, that first suffered from the outburst, 
The Bhigavata Sampraddyins—worshippers of Krishna, who formed the bulk of the population of 
Gojarit, Muttra and the north-west generally, soon felt the pressure of the times and the wisest 
among them migrated to the south and peopled the Telugu, Kannada and Tami! kingdoms. In 
the 9th and the 10th centuries their numbers increased when the Muhammadan incursions became 
more frequent and more threatening. It was theas that brought into the South the Renaissance 
literature of the North, the product of more recent times, made daring the times of king Bhoja of 
Dhira and the Guptas of Ujjain and Pitalipotra and Harshavardhana of Kananj, 

The earlier emigrants had brought but the Mimd@med, the Epice and the Sdiras, It is these 
Jatter that brought Logic, Grammar and Belles-letires in general, and gave an impetus to learning in 
the South, The 10४४ and the 11th centuries formed the Augustan period of Dravidian literatore, 
alike in the Telagu, Tami] and Kannada lands. The chief impetus for this magnificient activity 
was given by the new-coming Aryan settlers. So mach did Rija-riija, the powerfal ChoJa king st 
Kiaiichl, recognize the value of these new comers that he defended them against the attacks of his 
annt Hunda-Avvai, who remonstrated with him for showing favour to the culture of the North in 
preference to his own Tamil. The Srivaishgava revival in the 11th century A, D. in the South 
was only an episode in the literary cultare that came with this latest emigration, SxHi-Riminoja 
himeelf was directly related to Saint Alavandir, grandson of Nithamuni, In all likelihood 
Nathamuni’s father or grandfather waa one of the pioneers of those latest setilers. Ii We @Xamine 
the account given of the way in which these behaved towards each other, though settled in far 
off places like Katichl, Srirangam, Madura and so forth, we are bound to conclude that they 
belonged toa closely-knit sept, and that they could be easily marked of from the rest of the 
Brihman population among whom they had settled; the real name of the Saint Alavandar, i ¢., the 
४6 Yamunai-thoraivar (the sage of the Jumma) itself tells us how new these settlers must 
have been in their new homes at the time of the sage, Even to this day these are distinguished 
from the other Brabmays of the Soath in several reepects and go generally by the name of 

Vadamas, meaning North-country men, It was chiefly from this community that the bulk af the 
Brivaishpsrs conversions were made, Even in the Kannada and Telugu country, it is the 
Bhigavata Sampraddyins that easily paseed into the Srivaishpava or the Madhya fold. One 
distinguishing feature of these Sampraddyine is their partiality for Vishnu in his incarnatics of 
Krishga. The Bhdgavata-Purdna, which seems to have been compiled by one of their number 
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develops this point of view of the community, Srt-BAdyavata is prized alike by the 
Srivaishpavas, the Madhras and the Smdrfa Bhagavata Sampraddyins and Vadamas. That 
these latter form the latest addition to the Brahman population inthe extreme sonth of the 
Peninsula is borne ont also by a very curious custom. All the Smérta Dravida Brihman 
women, together with « few of the left-hand section of the Bidraa, tie their adris in a peculiar 
fashion, The upper end of the sri is brought under the left shoulder over the right arm round 
the back and thrown over the left shoulder. This is precisely the manner of the costume of Greek 
ladies after 450 B.O. known as the Aimation, It was also the old mode of dress of the Aryan 
Brahmans before they entered India. It is the modein use among the Persians and the Muhamma- 
dans, Once upon a time it was precisely the way in which the upper garment was worn by the Aryan 
males algo, But there seems to have come a change in the mode of the male dress somewhere about 
the time when the Aryans settled in India, The yajioparitc which the Bribman wears is 
only a symbolic representation of hia mode of dress, Moch as the yajfoparifa, the sacred thread, 
is prized by the Brahmag of nowadays, there seems to be nothing in the ritual or the manéras 
that are used during the upenayana ceremony to uphold the great value set upon it. That it is 
nothing bat a symbolic representation of the upper garment will be patent to every one who 
considers the origin of the mode of wearing it as given in the Tast(iriya-Brdhmana. 

अजिनं वासौ वा दक्षिणत उपकवीय wrt बादमुखगतेऽवधने सष्वमिति यज्ञोपवीतं । एतदेव विपरीतं 
भ्राचनिावीत्तं | etc. 

+ Skin or cloth worn towards the right, round the body so as to go under the right shoulder 
and above the left is called aggryafa, the mode of dreas in the service of pods; the opposite mode is 
called prdchind vita.’ 

The words उवकीत and greafaraia indicate in what sense they might have been first used. grafarata 
means the ancient mode of dreasing ; ayaa is the recent mode of dressing, both derived from rye to 
weave, Later on the sacred thread witha bit of deer skin tied to it has come to aymbolize this mode 
of dress, That prdchindoita means the old mode of dress is borne out by the fact that funeral 
ceremonies are enjoined to be performed, the performer being dressed in that fashion, agreeably to 
the primitive notion that the sacrificer must dress himself like the god or the spirit he worships. 
Yamavaivasvata, being the old ancestor, who is worshipped in funeral ceremonies, the old mode of 
dressing is recommended, But in other cases the wparita, the new mode. A metaphysical 
reason ig assigned in the Veda itself for the change of dress, riz., that the Devas and the Asuras 
performed a sacrifice, the Devas dressing in the safe fashion, i.¢., in the left to right fashion we have 
described and the Asuras in the other mode; and the Devas succeeded in gaining heaven while the 
Asuras were defeated and dispersed on all sides on acconnt of the अप्रसु चिं fashion they had adopted. 
Probably this refers to the Aryan ancestors in their new colonies following nature, where all motion 
is seen to take place from left to right. For, finding such a mode of dress among the non-Aryan 
dwellera in the soil, they seem to have adopted it as a part of their scheme of following nature, 
which included the taking of such of the non-Aryan customs under their patronage as would help 
them in assimilating them easily and thereby strengthening their stock, While the male population 
easily adopted the change, the couservative female population perhaps remained averse to it for a 
long time. It was probably at this stage thatthe Dravidian Brahmans first migrated to the 
South, For while their ladies, i.¢., those of the Smdrtas of Tamil-land preserve this old habit, the 
ladies of the later settlers have adopted the new orthodox fashion completely. Here is an 

evidence of a very curions but convincing kind for the very early settlement of the Tami] land by 
Brahmans, long before perhaps the Telaga country itself was occupied by them, -For we know that 
the Karnfitaka and Telingana Brabman ladies adopt the yqfq mode, The whole subject acems to 
be very interesting, and is deeply connected with the distinction of right hand and left band 
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factions that used antil recently to disturb the peace of Tamil villages, andof the Phanas in the 
Kannada districts, 

At an early stage in the progress of this paper I asked the late Mr, Venkayya if be could 
throw some light on the solution of the problem I have taken up, I must, in justice to him, quote 
the letter he was good enough to send me from his camp at Vijayiinagaram, He wrote: —“As 
I have not got all the books of reference, I am unable to give you > complete list of all inscriptions 
which contain grants of land to Brihma-3, I suppose you know that the founder of the Kadamba 
dynasty, euz., Mayiragarmi, wasa Brahman, His date is not definitely ascertained. But Dr. Fleet 
assigns the Kadambas to the 6th century A.D, As regards Pallava inscriptions, I would invite 
your attention to three copper plates, ris., Mayidavola plates of Sivaskandaverman (Epigraphica 
Indica}, Kadamba plates of Jayavarman and the Hiraha plat vaskanda From 
the language and phraseology of these inscriptions, Dr. Hultesch has concluded that they eannot 
be very distant, in point of time, from the reign of Gotamiputra Bitakargi, wh. reigned about the 
middle of the 2nd century A, D. These and similar grants which Dr. Fleet has noticed show that 
the Drihmans had immigrated into Konjivaram long before A.D. 600. As regards Western 
India we have evidence to prove that thére was a large colony of Brihmans at Nasik alresdy in the 
fod century A.D, while the Western Chalukya king, Kirtivarman I, is said to have made a grant 
to Brahmans in A.D. 578. No Chola or Pigdya records prior to A. D. 600 are known, But the 
presence of Brahmans in Konjlvaram during the 2nd or 3rd centary may be adduced ag evidence 

show that they might haveadvanced farther south. This information is perhaps quite meagre for 
your purposes.” Thus wrote Mr. Venkayya; yes, meagre enough, as I have said in the beginning 
of this paper if we have to depend aolely on the evidence of inscriptions, But we have seen what 
other sources of information we have regarding such points. Sanskrit literatare and Tami] literature 
might be used conjointly in fixing the chronology or other points of Indian History; for these 
two together will be seen to act like avernier to definitely fix many an otherwise doubtful 
point. 

Tt will thus be seen that the Aryan migration to the South was part of the scheme of Provi- 
dence anfolded during 9 long interval of time by divine agencies apparently working with diverse, 
and oft times with cross, purposes. It was part of the large scheme whereby a moral and intellectual 

९००4०९७६ of the whole of India was effected and the new-comer Aryan was blended with the native 
Dravidian, tending to produce a homogeneous population. Thus the method followed by the old 
ans was not to substitute the white man for the dark-skinned people—the method which is univer- 
sally practised by the presentday civilizing agency with its ery of = Whiteman’s barden = and 
“Imperislism”, In those days Brihman missionaries of a different kind pioneered indeed and overran 
unsettled tracts and devoted their energies to the conversation of the heathen, But these- missionary 
settlements, exceptin very early times, never led to the spreading of the sword in their wake, 
has often happened in these afterdays of European colonization, ‘*It was by absorption rather 
than by annihilation that Brahmanism triumphed”, says Mr, Orooke, the Bengal civilian- 
historian of the old North-W est provinces. “ We hear”, says he, “of none of the persecution, none 
of'the iconoclasm which characterized the Musalman inroad, A fitting home was found in the 
Brihman pantheon for the popular village deities, the gods of fear and death of the indigenous 
faith. Vishnu by his successive incarnation has been made the vebicle for conciliating the tribal 
gods or éotems of tribes-now well within the fold of Hinduism" Thus the slow uphearal was going 
on and under the leadership of liberal teachers like Saikara and Ramanuja, the band waa being 


removed from the eyes and hearts of the people, when it pleased Godte throw open the country 
for the inroads of more powerful foreigners 
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NOTE OF THE MANDASOR INSCRIPTION OF NARAVARMAN., 
BY SIE De. ए. G. BHANDARKAR, EK. ©. I. ह, a9.; POONA, 
Is my article on the epoch of the Gupta era published in Jour. Bomb, As. Soc., Vol. XVII 
I have stated, (p. 92) “the date 493 occurring in that (Mandasor) inscription is referred to the 
event of the Ganasthiti of the Milavas. . What this event was exactly and when ittook place wedo 
know.” The impression of a new inscription recently discovered at Mandasor, prepared by Mr, D 
Bhandarkar Archaeological department and shown to me by him, enables me to make a 
contribation towards an elucidation of the point. The verse giving the date is thos worded :— 
शीमारवगणनान्नातं TI Brae | 
Tae प्राप्ते खनाच्चत चतुष्टये || 

The translation is :—" the excellent quaternion of hundreds of years increased by sixty-one laid 
down authoritatively by the Milava-gana and named Krita having arrived.” The word dmndta means 
‘laid down,'—authoritatively of course,—aince what is dmndta is to be treated with respect and 
scrupulously followed. In qarara: समान्नातः the sense is: the Samdmndya (Nighanfns or thesanrii) 
has been laid down (Nirukta lI, 1). Similarly we are told in I, 20, that the later Aishis samdm- 
adsishuh, i. ¢., laid down authoritatively or composed this work, and the Vedas and the subordi- 
nate treatises, In qpareprararara ( Veddnéasiira 1, 4, 25) demdia has the same sense, In the 
present case therefore the sense ia: the year 461 has arrived which hes been laid down 
authoritatively by the Gana of the Milayas, This authoritative laying down cannot be predi- 
cated of this one year only bat of all previous and enbseqnent years. If these years were laid 
down by the Ga na, must sither be ao by their having com a list or directed that 
the ८५ मधन event should -4 त Sia list must go on ad 
énjinitum, i, ९.) be intermionble, the former supposition cannot be accepted, The gana of the 
Milavas, therefore, wast be supposed to have directed the use of an era beginning with a certain 
specific event, What must bethe specificerent? Light is thrown on this point by the following 
verse occurring in Yaéodharman's inscription at Mandasor :— 

Tae शतेष TCH यातेष्वेकान्न नवतिसहितेषु | 
जोल कगणस्थितिवशात्‌ कालत्ानाय लिखितेषु |! 

११ [एकह hondred and eighty-nine years written down for the purpose of knowing the time in 
consequence (ablative) of the moment [ moving cause or impelling force (rasa) | of the condition as 
ड gana.or compact political body of the 21319755 having elapsed." That the word vas should be 
anderstood asthe moment orimpelling cause is confirmed by the manner in which the date is 
given in Bandbovarman’s Mandasor inscription. The words are:— 

मालकानां गनस्थिस्या याते इतचतुषटये | 
जिनवस्वधिकेऽक्वानान -.....++ 

The sense iat “four hnundred and ninety-three years having elapsed since the condition (9, «., 
formation) of the Milavas asa gana." Gapasthityd is to be taken as an ablative, the risargy 
having been dropped in consequence of the following soft consonant. This then was an era, the 
impelling cause of which was the athili of the Milavas as gana, that is, it was the era of the 
formation of the Milavas aa a gang, i. ¢., their forming » body corporate or body politic. 

The Malavas were originally a tribe which followed the occupation of fighting. They were 
soldiers by profession, and could enter any body's service as such, and did not form a gans or an 

society for political and other purposes. Yajiavalkys, speaking of 8 person who 

takes away the wealth of a gona, necessarily implies thats gana is a corporate community with 
common property and common interest (II, 187). Occurring side by side in féid, 11, 192 with 
éreni 8 guild, and saigama ors body of merchants trading with foreign countries, gana must 
mean a body corporate of persons following the same occupation such as that of fighting (Fijynd 
neivara and Apardrka). I translate ganasthifi as existence or condition asa gana. It should be 
taken as a Karmadhdreya or oppositional compound ( सन श्वासौ स्थितिश्च i. र. गणासिका or गगषपां 
स्थितिः ). It cannot be taken as गणस्य feqiq: For in Bandhovarman’s inscription the expression 
apafeafar: would in that case involve what is called Ekaden-anvaya or the latter part 

would bes sdpekeha compound, i. ¢., Mflerdndm would have to be connected with gang, 4, ¢., the 
first or subordinate part of the following compound and not with shia the principal part, as it 
should be. When we take the compound as a Aarmadhdraye, Mélavindm is to be connected with 
athiti which is the principal noun sa qualified by the word gare, A gate or & corporate and poli. 
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tical union the Malavas constitated in B,C. 56 and भं down authoritatively (dmadia) that that 
event should be commemorated by making it the epoch of an era, Inow proceed to show by 
direct evidence what the condition of the Malavas was in ancient times and how it changed subse- 
quently 95 indicated by the inscriptions we have gone over. = । 4 

19 an article in this Journal, Vol. I, p. 28, I have stated that Alexander the Great mef in cen- 
tral and lower Panjab two tribes of warriors named Malii and Oxydrakw. From Pinini’s sdira 
V, 3,114 and from the instances given by his commentators it appears that in the Punjab there 
existed in ancient times two tribes of the names of Malavag and Kehudrokas who are called 
dyudhajivins, i, ¢., sustaining themselves by the use of warlike weapons, in other words, who 
followed a soldierly profession. Under the stifra 1V, 2,45 Patatijali discusses why Kshodrake 
and Malava are included in the group “Khandiki ” and others and in the course of the discussion 
he and the Kénkd mention that these two tribes belong to the Ksbatriya order—he, impliedly, 

and Késkd, expressly, Since the two names occur in the group and as it is reasonable to 
suppose that the first three words of a group at least come down from Panini himself Kshudra- 
kas and Milavakas were known to Panini himself, 

The Milsvas are mentioned in the MahdbAdrata also sometimes among northern peoples 
(II, 32, 7, Il], 51, 26); and sometimes among southern, with Dakebipdtyas and Avantyas 

(VI, 87, 6-7). It also mentions westerly (praffchya) and northerly (udichyc) Milavas (VII, 7, 15; 
VI, 106,7). Warihamihira too places the Malavas among the northern peoples inhabiting the 
Panjab (Bri. <, 14,27), In speaking of aman of the name of Milavya he represents him to be 
raling over Malava, Bharakachchha, Surishtra, etc, (Bri. S. 69, 10-12); so that the Milava country 
is here alluded to as occupying the eame position as it does in modern times, Kalidise in his 
Meghadidta carries his cloud messenger over the country new named Malwi but does not give that 
name; and mentions Dadirnas, Vidiéa, Avantis, Ujjsyini, and Dadapura. So that it is clear that 
according to these authorities the Malavas in ancient times lived in the north, that is, in the Punjab 
and that they subsequently migrated southwards, While in the Punjab they were simply éyu- 
dhayivine or professional soldiers and do not seemto have formed a political union. -Their 
igration to the south and settlement in the region just to the north of the present Milwa in the 
modern state of Jaipur is evidenced by a very large number of coins found at Nigar near Tonk, 
Most of these bear the legend Mdlardndm joye and some Mdlavaganarya jaya, The very fact that 
coins were issued proclaiming the triumph of the Malavas or the Milava-gana shows that at the 
time when they were issued the Malavas had already constituted themselves into a political unit 
with aregulay system of government, That system appears to have been republican and not 
narchical ; since the legends on the coins bear the name of the tribe and its gana. Probably 
afterwards the names of the leaders of the Republic were engraved on the money that was issued 
and perbaps in the course of time the Republic was succeeded by a Monarchy. The Malavas 
gradaally moved southwards and gave their name to the whole country now called Malwi. 
Another instanceof 8 race moving from the south to the north and giving their name to the countries 
they occupied from time to time is that of the Girjaras. They first settled in Ponjab and a dis- 
trict of that Province is called Gujariita to this day. Then they migrated southwards by western 
Rajaputind which waa formerly called Girjaratra or the protector of the Girjaras, This name, 
however, that part of the country soon lost, and in the form of Gujarit it was transferred to a 
southern province which is now called by that name. 

The years of the era founded by the Miilava republican body had the name Krita given to 
them according to the new inscription and there are two dates at least in which the years are 
given we the x ree Ariteshu prefixed to them. In the absence of any specific information we 
cal 071 ए suppose they were called Frita, becanse they were “ made or prepared ४ १ fo marking 
dates by the Malaya government, ae = 

KUMARILA’S ACQUAINTANCE WITH TAMIL 
ॐ 4 BY P. T. SRINIVAS IYENGAR, M A.; VIZAGAPATAM, 

Barnell has quoted, anie, Vol. I. p, 310, -9 passage from the Tantra.Véritiha of 
Kumirila-Bhatts, beginning with the word Andhra-Drétvida-thashdyém; and, being puzzled by the 
language is mentioned. " Dr, Sten Konow in p. 277 of the Lingu Whe of Indic, Vol, IV 
Gis [| | Lingu urvey of India, 

५ the plrase to describe “the language of the Andhras (i, ९, Telugu) and Draidas (i. +. 
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Tamilians).” पर remarks that Andhra-Dridvida-jhdshd was Komirilo’s name for the “ Dravidian 
family ” of languages and translates the same word in page 284 by “ the speech of the Andbras 
and the Dravidas" (shortening drfeida into Dravidas, it isnot known why). The singular 
suffix is explained by Dr. Konow as denoting “a difference of dialect, which is by no means 
certain,”’ and, if trae, he adds that the “ Kanarese and Tamil would be included in the drdvida- 
01004, a5 against Telugu, the कष. All this is wasted ingenuity, for both in the 
printed text of the Tanfra-Viarttika and in the MS. copy (in Telogu script) used by Dr. Ganganath 
Jha, the translator of the Tantra-Vdritika, the reading is atha drdeidddibhdshdydm 

The oe pase as printed by Bornell, is full of errors and unauthorized alterations by a 

copyist ore transcribe it belo 

Tad-yathd, Dréridddi-bhdshdyimeva tfvad-ryaiyandata-bhdshd-padeshu srardinta-ridhakii- 
tri-pratyayddi-kalpandbAih sva-bhdshdnurdpda-arthin pratipadyamandh driiyante, Tad-yathd 
odanam chor ity-wkie chora-pada-vdehyam kalpayanti, Panthénam atar tty-ukéa atara itt 
kalpayited dhuh, “ Satyam, dustaratedt, atara eva panthd,’’ iti, Tathd pdp-iabdam pakdrdatam 
sarpe-rachonam ; akdrdniam kalpayited, “Satyam, pdpa eva asou,” iti padanti, Evam mdl-sobdam 
airi-rachanam mdld iti kalpeyited, ‘' Satyam," iti dhuh. Vair-sabdam cha rephdatam wdore-packa- 
nam eairi-sabdena pratyémadyam vadanti, “ Satyam, sarvasya kshudAitasya akdrye pravartand! 
tdaram wairi-kdrye pravartate,” it. Tad-yadd Dravidddi-bhdshaydm tdyist soachchhandakalpand 
tadd Pdrasi-Barbara- Yavona-Rawmakddi-bhdshiew kim vikalpya kim pratipatsyante iti na vidmah 

_ The passage ocears in Kamirila’s discussion of Mim@dsd-siira 1. iif, 9 choditam tu pratiyeta 

avirodAd? pramfnena. This eilira ordains that words borrowed from mlechchAa languages and 
used in the Veda, ought to be understood in the sense they have in the mlechchAa languages and 
not to be ascribed new meanings based on the Nirukfa. Sabara gives four such words in illos- 
tration, pike, cuckoo; nema, half; t4marasa, lotus and safz, a hondred-holed, round, wooden 
bow]—these words, having been borrowed, according to Mimdaisa tradition, by the Vedic Rishis from 
miechchha tongues. Discussing this question further, Kumérila uses the opportunity for airing his 
knowledges of five words from the MlechchAa tongue, Tamil, which he, no doubt, had casually 
picked up from some Tamil man. So he says that when the Aryas hear miechchda words, they 
add to or drop from them some sounds and make them resemble Sanskrit words, though not 
necessarily of the same import. “ Thus in the Drivida, etc., language, where words end in 8 con- 
sonant, ( the Aryas ) add 9 vowel, a case inflection, or > feminine suffix and make them resemble 
siguificant words of their own language. Thus when foodis called chor, they tarnitintochora; whena 
road 18 called afar, they turn it into atara and say, ‘ troe, o road is afara, because it is dusiara, 
difficult to cross’. ‘Thos they add a to the word pd + endingin p and meaning 8 anake, and say, * troe, 
it is w sinful being.’ They turn the word md] meaning a woman into पर्व, and say, it is so." They 
substitute the word eairiio place of the word cair, ending in r and meaning stomach, and say, ‘yes, 
as al] hongry people do wrong deeda, the stomach undertakes to do wrong (eairi) actions,, When 
such changes are freely made in the Dravida, etc., language, what changes can be made in Persian 
Barbara, Greek, Latin and other languages, and what words can be got thereby, I do not know.” 

1६.18 to be noted that Kumirila misquotes four of the five Tamil words he gives. Three ont 
of the five do nof in Tamil end in & consonant, bat in छ, and Komarila clips the final short rowel 
as North Indians do in speaking Sanskrit words and imagines his mutilated form to be the Tamil 
form, Besides he drops the nasal of the word for snake, perhaps for fitting the word to the point 
to be illustrated. The Tamil words are choru more properly goru, pdmbu, vayiru, the final vowel 
in each case being uw made with the lips unrounded. By the word Mdl, ssid to mean woman 
Kumérila perhaps means Tamil ammd], woman. Perhaps he heard women called Sitammdl, 
Maigammdl, etc,, and broke them up into Sisd+md/, Mangd+mdl and thos arrived at the word mdl 
The only word EKumirila quotes correctly is afar, more properly, adar, ॐ word not now used in 
Tamil speech, so faras I know, except perhaps in some dialect unknown tome. From s Tamil 
dictionary, I learn, it means ‘way,’ and adarki/ means highway robbery. It is curious that the 
enly word Kumiirila gives in 9 correct form is an obsolete wo 

The misreadings of Baornell'a copy are also interesting. The copyist was, no doubt, » Tamil 
man for, not knowing the word a/ar, he boldly substituted madai, and has thus turned the remark 
about afara into nonsense; and not being able to trace Komirila’s mal, he changed it into त, ७ man. 

I am not able to explain the ddt in Kumirila's Drériddds-bhdshd. Probably it is an expletive 
meaning nothing. 
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THE REAL AUTHOR OF JAYAMANGALA, A COMMENTARY ON 
VATSYAYANA'S KAMASUTRA. 

BY PANDIT GHANDEADHAR GULEEI, B. A; AJMER. 

In Mahimahopidhyiya Pandita Durga Prasidaji's edition, Vatsyiyana's Kdmasiiira is accom- 
panied by a commentary named Jsyamadgali, therein ascribed to one Yaéodhara. At the end 
of every adhydya, the colophon is as under— 


—— ~ भभिकरने — — — are: || 

To me it appeara clear from the above that the commentary, named Jayamangald, waa not 
the work of Yasodbara, who ocoupied himself, during his separation from 3 cultured Indy, in 
writing out the bhdshya, immediately after its corresponding text. The commentary existed 
before him, but was separate from the text of the Sdtras. Yasodhara whiled away the days 
of his separation by putting the text and the commentary together. For this labour he has been 
auply rewarded, by being called the author of the old commentary for hundreds of years! 

To the second edition of Admasiira, Pandit Durgiprasidaji’s son has added an appendix 
part of the commentary is printed from a Vizianagaram manuscript, and its colophon is— 

इति सत्रमेऽधिकरने हिर्तायोऽभ्यायः | आदितः sere: | cant च कानसूजदीकायां जयनङ्गःलाख्याया- 
मौ पनिषदिके नान सक्रमनधिकरणम्‌ | | 

Here we come across at least one manuscript of the commentary not tampered with by this 
worthy. From a close examination of the commentary one finds another interesting thing. This 
long colophon, giving the autobiographical details of the redastor, is found at the end of every 
athydya, but at the endof every prakarana, there is another pithy ecolophon incorporated in tha 
text. The text is doubly divided into prakaranaa and addikaranas as well as into adhyfycs, The 
text marks the end of adAydyas and edhikeranas by a colophon which the redactor follows, while 
the original commentator seems to have marked the eads of prakaranas only, He did not think 
much of the division of the text into adhydyas alec, when it was already divided into prakaranas 
aud adéitaranas, for he saya— 

In Pandits Dargiprasddaji’s edition, these pithy colophons are not given for the firat four 
adhydyas, which are the same as the first four prakaranas. At the end of the fifth adhydya, which 
is also the end of the fifth prakarana and first adhikerana, the colophon. नादकखहायलृतीविमक्तं : Taya 
act Teprereara: occurs in one MS. consulted and not in others; bat after that these 
prakerana endings regularly occur, From this I suppose that they wero removed when a 
prakerena and an adiydyc ended in the same place, to make room for the bigger and newer 
colophon bat whea the prakerasa endings did not coincide with the adhyfya endings they were 

I find farther evidence of the fact that Yadodhara was not the author of Jayamangald from 
a commentary of Kdmandaki's Nitisdra, published in Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No, अण, 
This 1s also named Jayamangald, but its author is Sankarirya. 

The following is the first verse of the Jayamaigald on Vitsyiyana— 

दस्माद्िषास्वे जवमङ्गःलाख्यां दीका गहं सवं विदं प्रनम्य || 
Compare this with the second verse of Bankarirys’s Jayamaiga/d on Kimandski— 
TST जयमङ्गःलास्यां सस्पच्िकां चर्वविवं परणम्य || 
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Not only the names and the beginning verses, but the general styles of boththe Jayamaigalds 
are similar, Both discuss questions of grammar in the same way and explain, criticise or quote 
references in the same spirited fashion of ancient commentators. Here is one passage from both in 
which the words and phrases are almost the same— 

Viteyiyana :— 

यथा दाण्डक्यो नान नोजः AMT Ta: खबन्धुराषटौ विननाश 
Jayamangald :— 
काण्डस्य इति संज्ञा | जोज इति dees: | भभिमन्यमानोऽभनिगच्छन्‌ | स हि rai गतो भागौवकन्याना 
MTT इदा जातरागों Taare जहार । ततो भागंवः सनिर्कशानाद्रायाग स्य तानपदवन्ननिभ्याय च 
राजानमनिशशाप | ततोऽसौ सबन्धुरादरः पां सुवनावद्धौ ware | तत्त्यानमखापि दण्डकारण्यनिति गीयते | (p.24) 


वाण्डक्यो नृपतिः कामात्‌. etc 
Sahkarirya’s Jayamaigald— 





Unless sf boa op be cases of unconscious similarity, I propose to conclude that Saikariryas 
commented on both the 4rsAaidsira of Kamandaki and the Kdmaédstra of Vitsyiiyana, He named 
both bis works Jayamaagald, just as Mallindtha’s commentaries on Kalidasa are called Saiijfrant 


CE WE 

















न letter (in the latter order) to be 
derived from the picture of the dAaau, bow, 
and representing da or dda, the two bars 
standing for the mdrd ॥ as attached to the da. 
The second figure I propose to read as py, 


THEE HAEAPPA SEALS. 
of which have been published by Dr. Fleet im the 
July issue of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for 1912 on the plate facing p. 700, 
Propose here o tentative reading of the seal 
marked B, riz. 
| ¢ standing for », and for ya, The 


original hieroglyph for ea was probably a repre- 
sentation of the vind, lute, and for ya, one of the 
yoni, aa suggested by Cunningham. 


The next symbol, i ~“ I think, represents da 
| (See legend) 
from which the Bribm! 8 8 seams to have 


come down. The original figure, it appears, re- 

produced some particular kind of tree. The last 
character may be read ag Io, aa Dr. Fleet has 
tentatively read the sams character in the seal C 





glyphs.” Distinetively pictorial traces linger 
here only in two cases: the fiah-picture Jetters on 
the seals (A and (),' and the tree-like letter in 
the legend of the seal ©. The characters, on the 
whole, aro nearer the system of the old Brdbmi 
than their pictorial predecesso 

No reading could be offered with any definite 
amount of certainty until snecimens of these 
ebaracters are available in mach larger numbers. ई 
नः The Brahm! 19 कनी probably has its 

त (8) Beal as; predecessor in the Harapps 19. 

And reading it from right to left we get EK. P. Javaswat 


१ The figures du A and C hare been conjectured to be either that of a deer or bull, The long tail and tb 
hoores in 0 indicate that it isan attempt at representing the cow The blarred portion ए fe bint 0 
युय There ta a toach of domesticity in the little oover over the animal, like ona seen 
Pcougtry over begging cows’ of Jogls, and in the mark of a इच्छक] below the mouth of animal. There 
meme to be aleo © band round the peck. ५ ~+ ~ बम 

9 On the same principle I would read the legend ०९0. aa: 
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+ FEW REMARKS ON PROFESSOR PATHAK’S | his authorship of tho other two works is gathered 
PAPEE ON DANDIN, THE NYASAEKAEA AND for the first time from these new plates, It is of 
+ नु क we considerable interest to koow that there came 
In his paper on “ Dandin, the 2 8 and | into existenca, though unfortunately it has not 
Bhimahs,” Ante, Vol, XLI p. 232, Prof. इ, B come down to us, a Sanskrit version of the 
Pathak has esid: “Mr Narssimhachar quotes Brihatkethd an far back as the 6th century A D 
from this verse the words पाणिनीयत्वं The versions now extant are those of Somadéva 
WET and would have us believe that the and Kshemendra, of the 11th century, and that 
second word न्यास in this verse is the name of | of Budhasvimi, styled Brikatkathd-éloka-sam- 
PijyapAia's commentary on P&nini. This view | grata, recently published in Paris by Prof 
ia amply refoted by the Mebbur plates, which क. Lacote, who is of opinion that it was com- 
describe king Durvinita posed between the 8th and 9th centuries. 
सब्दावतारकार-देव-भारतीनिव (ब) ङ्‌ -बृहत्पथ Prof. Lacote algo writes to me: “I believe 
Car., Vol. XII, p, 17 phi hdd sans 2 Bodhasvimin's work is based on an older Sena- 
the path of eminence by the words of Deva | rit version of the Brihatkathd, for his version 
(Devranandin], the suthor of the Sabddvatdra shows by the side of traits relatively modern 
I do not think I have taken the word न्यास | ‘races very curious of archaism.” This earlier 
as the name of Pdjyapida's commentary on | Y¢Psion may in all probability be Durvintta 
एकवा, A reference to my paper’ will clearly | Further, as shown above, the Ssbdivatdra 
show that I have taken the word in the sense of | Mentioned in the passage quoted from the 
a commentary on grammar. Hebbur plates, is a work by Durvinita himself 
With regard to the passage quoted from the | Zt is true that Pijyapdda’s Nydsa on Panini is 
Hebbur plates, it has to be mentioned that the named 4 ina Mysore inscription 
interpretation put on it is no longer tenable, the 
passage makiog no manner of reference to either 
Devanandin or his Sabddvafdra, In a ‘eet of 
copperplates," recently discovered at Gummared- 
dipura, Srinivasapur Taluk, Kolar District, which 
is dated in the 40th year of king Durvinita's 
reign and may be assigned to the early part of 
the sixth century, the corresponding portion 





dated A.D. 1530, which is quoted by Prof 
Pathak, but this work must be quite different 
from its namesake referred to above, The latter 
which has not likewise come down to us, may 
have been a Nydsa on P&nini just like Pajyapa- 
da‘’s; and it is just possible Bhaémaha's 
reference is to this work, though, fromthe nature 
of the case, it is mot possible to lay much streas 








runs thug: on the point. न । 

शाग्वायत वैवभारती निबद्ध वडकयेन किराता- | Prof. Pathak says: “ Rakrilagomin was 
जनय प्तगदनमराकाकात्न र्विनीतनामपेयेन, | Reverend Rakrils, a Buddhist, and his son 
This makes it quite plain that Durvinita waa सव मि rosie ng end 


himself the author of a Sabddvatdra, as १190 of 
a Sanskrit (Devsbhdratf) version of the Paisdcht 
Vaddakathd or Brihatkathd of Gunidhya and of 
a commentary on the fifteenth sarga of the Kird- 
tdrjurfye, We thus see that there is no ground 
at all for the supposed connection or contempora- 
neity of Devanandin or Pdjyapida with Durvi 
nits. The pessage from the Hebbur plates, 
which are of a later date than the Gummareddi- 
pura plates, can now be confidently corrected 

शब्वावत्तारकारो देवभारती-निनस्-बृहस्कथ + 
That Durvinite was the author of & commentary 
on the Kirdtdrjuniya had long been known, but af opinion, 


1 dnte, Vol LI, p. 90 "See Mysore Archeological Report for 1912, paras 63-9 
* Bee bis Ensci sur Gundghya et la Brhathath4, p. 147 


| BhAmahs were > Buaddbist, we might reasonably 
expect some clue, however slight, to his religion 
in the illustrative stanzas, which according to 
him, were composed by himself On the contrary 

we find in these stanzas references not only to 
the stories of the Rémdyana and the Mahdbhdrata 
bat also to the deities Siva, Vistinu, Govinda, 
। Pirvatl and so forth. Further in the fifth chap- 
ter of his work, which deals with the logic of 
poetry, occurs the expression ETH लत्वकृत्ति हि 

1 am not sure if a Buddhist would express such 
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As Bhimaha criticises the division of उषया into 


these are found in the Kdvyddarfa along with 


the conclusion that Dandi is anterior to BhAmaha, 
He says further: “The justice of Bhimaha’s 
criticism will be at once admitted if we recollect 


that these numerous varieties are not recognised — 


by Sanskrit writers on Alankkdira, who succeeded 
Bhimahs. Nor can it be urged against this view, 
that Dandin copied these thirty-three varieties 


from some previous author, since such > presamp-— 


tion is rebutted by the fact that Nripatuiga has 


jemirga II, 69-85." I venture to think that 
Dandi! could not have been the originator of the 
above-mentioned varieties of TTA, nor can the 
fact that most of them have been adopted by 
Nripatonga, a later writer, prove that be was so. 


In the verse Waren’ संदस्व * Dandi clearly | 
canon as constructed by Prof. Sylvain Levi. 


admits his indebtednces to previous authors, and 
asa fact, we find some of his varieties, ९. g.. निन्वो- 
पवा and WHATTAT in the Nafyasdstre* of Bharata. 

I may remark in passing that the well-known 


line f@qvata has now been traced to two of | 


Bhiaa’s dramas, Damely, Chdrudatia and Balacha- 
rifa, by Pandit Ganapati Sastri‘of Trivandrum. 

It ia gratifying to note that Prof. Pathak 
following a diferent line of argument, has come 
to the same conclusion as myself witn regard to 
the period of Dandi, viz., the latter half of the 
‘th century 


SOME NOTES ON BUDDHISM. 


Amona the problems regarding the origin and 


history of Buddhism, the most interesting refer to 
the original language of Buddhism and to the 
prime original tradition upon which the various 
schools into which Buddhism was early divided 
have drawn. In the yoar 1909 a little work of 
formation of the Pali canon was published by 
Professor Sylvain Levi (Les Saintes Ecritwres du 
Boudd’iome) which has been translated into 
English by me. Professor Herman Oldenberg has 
recently brought out Studien Zar Geachichte des 


Buddhistischen Kanon in which he fully recog- | 


the value and indispensable importance 


of the Chinese versions upon which Prof 
Sylvain Levi has relied. Prof. Oldenberg brings 
out a few fresh pointa which will be studied with 
interest by the schools of Oeylon, Siam and 
Burma. He produces & oumber of parallels from 
the PAliterta tothe Dirydeadina, He shows that 
the PAli school is mentioned by the Dirydradina. 
He admits that the Pili is notthe original 

nguage of Buddhism and that the Pali canon 
is translated from the Magadhi. He examines 
carefully the Pischel fragment of the Sanskrit 
Angutlara Nikdya, and, with the help of the 
Chinese rendering furnished by Prof, Sylvain 
Levi, is enabled to correct the Pili text; and 
interpreta the whole differently from the con- 
struing of the passage by Pischel, Both the 
echolara emphasise the capital nature of the 
critical study of Prof. Anesaki on the four 
Baddhistic Adgamas in Chinese, Prof. Oldenberg 
devotes some pages to the literary history of the 
Jéteta and examines finally the history of the 





He ia of opinon that the artista of the Bharbut 
and the Sanchi Topes were acquainted with a 
later version of the life of the Buddha than that 
preserved in the Pali texts. Heis of the same 
opinion as Prof. Liiders that the original 
language of Buddhism was the old Ardha-Migadhl. 
A very interesting fact is the prohibition of 


image worship by the Buddha as hinted at by 
Prof. Oldenberg. It would be highly interesting 


to gather together from the oldest portions of the 

Tipitaka direct interdiction of idol worship. 
Another contribution of high valoe from the 

same distinguished Professor at Gittingen is the 


। Studien Zum Mahdpasiu which explores tha 


Sanskrit work and takes up the search for 
parallels, where it was left by Prof, अ, Senart and 
Prof. Windisch. Though generally the Pro- 
feaaor ia enabled to prove the superiority of the 
PAli texts, he himself ia the first to bring into 
prominence such passages in PAlias have been 
emended with the help of Sanskrit, A striking 


| instance of the Mahdrastu supplying a gap in the 


Pali text, as published both in London and Siam, is 
given at p. 191. Prof. Oldenberg gives ample 
instancea where the Sanskrit text is more brief 
than Pali, and asserts that these are so many 
exceptions which prove the rule, At times he 
himself is in doubt to decide which is the older, 





५ Kavyddaria 1 2. 


9 Kiryamilé edition, EVI, 450 


© See his edition of Bhisa's Suapneydsavadatian, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. RV, Introduction, pX AIL. 


the Pali or Sanskrit (p, 135), Here and there 
Prof, Oldenberg finds traces of the prime canon 
on which both the Pali and the Sanskrit are based 


(p. 150), Prof. Oldenberg objects, in the light 


Central Asian discoveries, to the assertion of Prof. 
Kbya Davids that the old cinaya had never been 
translated into Sanskrit. 


In the Journal Asiatique, Sept. and Oct. 1912, | 
Sylvain Levi gives on exhaustive 
study of the apramada-verga and the Sanskrit 


Prof, 


A very interesting fact deduced by Prof. 
Sylvain Levi from the Chinese authorities is that 


a portion of the Dharmepada waa tranelated 


from Sanskrit into Chinese by a fire-worshipper 
converted to Buddhism and that the Mahdeasiu 
mentions the Dharmapada. 

Perbaps of still greater value and interest is 
the Professor's dissertation on the pre-canonic 
language of Buddhism in the Journal Asiatigue, 
Novem. and Decem. 1912. The conclusion of 
his most fascinating atudy seema to be that the 
Asoka edict of Bairat mentions portions of tha 
Buddhistic scriptures in the language in which 
they were first given out, that is to say, tha 





prime language of Buddhiam. I hope to givaa | 


more detailed notice shortly of Prof, Sylvain Levi's 


studies, which, if accepted, must greatly modify 
our views of Ur-Buddhism and its language 


Theorie des dowse causes by Prof. 7, de la 


Buddhist theory of the pratilyasamufpdda. 
The Professor uses, besides the Pili canon, the 
Tibetan Shatisfambastitya, and Sanskrit works 
among them the invaluable AbAidharmakosha of 
Vasubandhu. Sanskritists interested in Buddh- 
ist philosophy will be glad to learn shat the 
Belgian Academy will soon bring ouf the third 
kotha and that Prof. Sylvain Levi is engaged on 
\ G. RK. ल्त 
—— 


‘* 


EARASEAEA OR THE KATEALI THIBE. 


(Translated from Mr. ¥. K. Rajwade’s Marcthi 


easay.) 

(1) Along with the words Aratts, Paundra, 
Sanvira, Vangs, Kalings and Pranina, OX pressive 
of those countries and their peoples, the word 
Riraskaraalso occurs in the 14th stra ofthe second 
tandikd in the frat edhydya of the first pradna of 
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य tea’ Bithianidles eccioe 


the Boudhayana-dharmosifras. This same word 
Kiraskara is met with in the 44th Chapter 






places, thie word is used to denote a tribe of 
barbarians, Bandh&yana has prescribed an ex- 
piation for those who might have incurred the 
guilt of visiting the country of thess people, 
Dr. Biihler thinks that they must have lived 
in the South. ( Fide, note on p. 148, Sacred Books of 
the East, Vol. XIV). This ingenious suggestion, 
if aecepted—and we for ourselves eee no objec 
tion to it—ensbles ०७ to throw a new and a better 
light upon the 15619 जवन kdrashorovrilghal 
occurring in the first pdda of the sixth Chapter of 
Pinini’s Ashtddhydy, The Piraskarddi group 
also includes this word Karasakara, which stands 
second there, There is, therefore, no doubt, that 





| Pinini knew the term Kérastera. Some people 
include it in the Kaakadi group, but this is not 


generally allowed. The expression Sdfra Kdras- 
boro erikehah méans « tree growing in the country 
called Kdraskera and itself having the same namo, 
PAnini,’ wo thus clearly see, well knew two tacte— 
(1) that Karaskara was the name of a country and 
(2) that the trees from that country were also 
called Adraskara. Of course, if the suggestion 
that Kéraskara must be some southern country— 
lying to the South of the Vindhya mountains—be 
Spproved, then we may surely say that this 


southern country called Edraskara was known to 


Valle Poussin is his further study of the | ग moreover, knew that a very precious 


kind of timber was being imported from that 
country into Northern India, in his time. 

(#) Now, Bavdhiyana tolls us that Karaskara 
is the name of a barbarian tribe Let us try to 
find out, who these people must have been and 


what most be the present corruption of their 
fame. We think that these Kdraskaras of the 
| time of Panini and Baudhiyana are the present 


ग्ण 1918] 








THE VADNER PLATES OF BUDDHARAJA. 


Im December 1912, I discovered at Vadner in 
the Chdndor Tiluki of the Nasik District > sect 


of Eyibnarija of the Eatachchuri family of 
Central India, which appeara to be an Imperial 
dynasty 


The characters belong to the southern variety — 


and resemble those of the Abhéna’ 





rijo found at Sersavst®, 9 village 4 miles from 


Pidrh io the BarodA State, These last bear the 


date, the 15th of the dark half of Eértika of the 


year 361 of the Kalschori em. The Vadner | 


fuddha trayodsdf of the year 360 of the aame crm 


The date does not admit of complete verification. | 


Attention is invited to Dr. Kielhorn's remarks on 
the Barsaral 


cone (Ep. Ind. 
Vol. VI. p. 295), Diwin Babiidu | tho hesdquarters of the Gldga of that name 


has kindly farnished moa with three dates, vis 
(1) A. D. 607, Friday, 11th August, (2) A. D, 608, 
ureday 20h August, and (3) A. D. 609, Tues- 
day 19th August, one of which corresponds to that 
urring in our grant, Iam inclimed to accept 
the third or the last date. 
The Kalachuris’ are mentioned in the Miraj 
the Nertr plates (Aste Vol. VIL, p. 161), 
the Bdakbédé plate of Sdntilla (Ep. Ind., Vol 11 
7 23), the Aibole* and MahAkits’ or rather 








The last record states that Eaddbarija was | 
only the third known issued by the imperial 


defeated by Mangalisa of the Chalukya dynasty, 
who took possession of all the wealth of the 
former. From this* one is apt to suppose that 
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the power of the Ealachuris of Central India 
was crushed for ever, But the Sarsavni and the 
Vadner plates prove that Buddharija must have 
made good his resources, and reclaimed at least 





| the territory from Gujardt tothe Deccan, which 


probably formed the integral part of the empire 


Queen Anantamhiyi by the illostrious Buddba- 


Fija while his camp was pitched at Vidide, “It 
| was made for the purpose of defraying the cost 


of tha five great sacrifices, bali, charu, satsradéva, 


, | agnéhétra and others, The name of the diitata 
(messenger for the conveyance of the grant) is 


Prasahyarigraha,"’ the great officer appointed 
over the army, and that of the writer ia NAphita’ 
the minister who bad to look to the arrangement 
of peace and war. 

The donee is Botasvimin or Bodasvimin of the 
Vijasaneya-Madhyandina school and of Kisyapa 
पति, and aresident of Vatanagara, doubtless the 
modern Wadner in the Chindor failutd. It was 


Fada is the Prikrit form of ‘Vata sod nagara 185 
ahorténed into nér, We thos get Vadoer. The 
village granted is said to be near Bhattaurika 
which may very possibly be Bhitgaon about 
9 miles from Vadnor.* 

As my paper on the Vadner plates will be 
published later on, it is needless to dilate on otber 
points here, The above summary is given, a5 
antiquarians are always naturally anzious to 
learn the salient facta mentioned in an aorient 


inacripion newly brought to light 


Te will be noted that the present grant 09 


Kalschuri family. ष. ए. Gurre. 


BOOE-NOTICE, 


See Par एद or Hisovis by 7. W. Fanqunas, Second 
Edition, Oxford University Pross; London, Henry 
Frowde, 1913. 

Tate ise remarkable book both on account of 
ite contents and its authorship, for it has been 
Council of Young Men's Christian Associations 


४ क्व Vol. TX a 
ध on Fleet ws shes ae ar forme Katatetil Kalachori, Kalachuri, Katjachohuri and Kilachebori are 


{entical and are applied to the same family (dn te. Vol. XIX, p. 16) 


` + Bp. Ind., Vol, VI, pp. 1 # 12 


+ The date of the Maknutéévare column inscription is 12th April 602 A D. of thereabou 
इ Prasahyavigraha is also the ditata of the Sarsavygi grant. 


9 Anis, Vol XIX, p. 9. 


in India and Ceylon, and it is a carefyl and 
eompetent historical account of that form of 
réligion, which is known as Hinduism. The 
reader is taken successively through the prehis- 
toric period, when primitive animism was 


first developed in the family, to the Vedic times 


and the rise of the priesthood and theology. 






2 {रतन Vol VI, pages 24 to 300, 


8 Anis, Vol. XIX, pages 7 to 20, 
° Line 34 
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Thence to the philosophic period and the forma- =e 


foundations of Hinduism aaa distinct form of 


Jainism, and to the scholastic period, when the 


doctrine became defined in authoritative writings 
and manuals, The author them passes on the 
period of the deification of heroes, which has had 
60 great an effect on the Hinduism of today and 


on itsallied religions, and to the days of which he | 


calls decadence, giving birth to the exclusive sec- 
tarianism from which India has never recovered, 
sects and of the unorthodox eclectic reformers 
that arosein medimval times, with their doctrines 
erm ideas on the populace since the advent of 
All the vexed questions involved in such 8 


aurvey are treated with historical fairness and 


8६715 is clear and brief. The reader is shown 
period, with illustrative readings and delightful 
representative texts, and there are also attached 
to each chapter a series of most carefal tables, 
exhibiting in the briefest and clearest form 
possible such pointe as caste, orders of Brahmans, 


the growth of the Vedas, the chief schools and | Inhour 


their Brdhmanas, Hindu chronological ideas, the 
Upanishads, Srufi or the Hindu Canon, the Sétras, 
the Manuals of the Vedio Schools, the Buddhist 
Tipitaka, the chronology of the Incarnation, the 
systems of Hindu Philosophy, the Sectarial 
Literature, the Vaishnava, Saiva, Krishnaite, and 
Bhigavata Schools, and the medimval reformers. 

There ore also useful chapters on the outline 
of the history of the Hindu family, Indian 
asceticism, modern Hinduism as a system, the 
animism of the outcaste classes, and the Hindu 
social organization, 

To missionaties who would learn something of 


the religious ideas that dominate those amongst | 


whom they work, and to all Europeans who 
would wish to understand, even dimly, the 
mental attitudes towards religion of those among 
whom they dwell or with whom they come in 


daily contact in India, this bouk is an invaluable 


rade mecum, 7 
KR. £. Temriz 
Histor oF ^+ छदा. Mainly based on Persian sonr- 
om By J. 0, वन्द ए कता. MC. Barker & Bona, 
Calentta 1912 Re. 38. Gy. met 
These two volumes comprise in reality the 
reigne of Shih Jahan and Aurangzeb, and their 
main value lies in the fact that they bring before 
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| thus be no doubt that Mr, Ranganathasvimin 
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of these two reigns. Hitherto, all that has been 
available to the English enquirer of sn authorita- 


The book is well put together and the foot- 
notes are of special value, as they not only give 
chapter and verse for the statements in the text, 
but provide an extensive which can- 
not but be of the greatest assistance to the stu- 

It is pleasant to observe that the author warmly 





afforded him by the late Mr. William Irvine, to 
whose unselfish generosity many other writers 
the book is the absence of an index, for which 
the long list of contents does not compensate the 
student. One knows how much it goes against 
curate index, but when it comes to the author's 
turn to dive into as many volumes as the present 
writer has had to consult in the course of his 
historical studies, he will realize the supreme 
value of > competent index in saving time and 


४, ¢. Temriz 
व (Non M80) Elita and p> 
lished by 8, P. ¥. Buxoawaroasvawi न 
aunv. Printed by 0. E. Kurmuxa Mvert, at 
editor of this monthly is not unknown to 
ferred to are published Pritrite-serrasea of Mar- 


| kandeya-kavindra and Aphorisms of Jaina Prakrit 


Grammar of Trivikrama, No pains seem to bave 
Some of the works so far published in this 
monthly are Sriharsba's Deirdpa-kosha, Agastya’s 


mélikd, Appayy’ Dikshita’s Prékrita-mani-dipa थम vind 





oné aim appears to be to publish rare and 
valuable Sanskrit works, And now that the old 


| Kdryemali is all but extinet, the value of his 
| monthly can scarcely be overrated especially as it 


ia being eo well edited by him, ¦ 
9.8. 8. 


॥ 
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THE OBSOLETE TIN CURRENCY AND MONEY OF THE 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 
BY SIR ४. 0. TEMPLE, Banr. 
(Continued from p, 185.) 
APPENDIX IV. 
Extracts from various authorities relating to tho 
Pin Currency of the Malay Peninsula. 
I. 
Denys, A Descriptive Dictionary of British Malaya, 1894. 

S. 2. Money. A great variety of small coins of brass, copper, tin and sine are in circulation 
throughoat all the (Dutch) Islands. The most frequent of these is the Datch doit, of which 
about 00 onght to go to Spanish dollar. The intrinsic valne of all such coins, however, has no 
relation to their assamed one, and being usually over-iseaed, they are generally at a heavy 
discount. 

The small coins of Kedah are of tin, They go under the name of fra (stamp, impression). 
OF these 160 aro filed on a filament of rattan, of which 8 strings (fal), or 1250 coins, are 
considered equal to a hard dollar. 

Chinese cash are often known as pitia by the Malays, This was the name of the ancient 
coins of Java, and is a frequent appellation for money in general, as well as for small change. 
Chinese coins of this description were found in the ruins of tbe ancient Singapore, of as carly a 
time na the tenth century, and we have the authority of the first European that visited Borneo 
proper, the companion of Magellan, that they were tha only money of that part of the Archipelago 
‘The money," says Pigafetta, ‘which the Moors use in this conntry is of braza, with-a hole for 
filing it. On one side only there are fonr ebaracters, which represent the great king of China. 
They call it picie’ (Primo Viaggio, p. 121). 

The absence of all other carrent coins than such as are now mentioned, previous to the arrival 
of Europeans is testified to by the Portugucee historian (Barro), and this even in Malacca, the moet 
considerable trading emporiam in the Archipelago. The enterprising Albuquerque, before he 
quitted that place after its conquest proceeded to supply this deficiency . = . ‘he ordered 
money to be coined, for in the country gold and silver paseed only a4 merchandise, and during the 
reign of the king Muhammad there was no other coined money than that made from tin, which 
served only for the ordinary transactions of the market. * (Decade, 11. Bk. 2, ch. 2). 

II. 
Newbold, Political and Statistical Account of the British Settlements 
in the Straits of Malacca. 
8 vols. 1839. 

Vol, I, p. 94, The [ollowing extracts from treaties made by the Dutch shew that they did 
not fail to profit by this opportunity of increasing the revenue of Malacen. Article I, of > treaty 
concluded by the Dutch Governor, West Boelan, in council with the Chiefs of Rambowe (Remban) 
and Calang (Klang) dated Malacca, 24 January 1760 :—"" The tin being the produce of Lingea 
(Linggi), Rambowe and Caslang, without any exception, will be delivered to the Company 
at 38 dollars a dahara of three pikuls, and this price will always continue without its being 

p. 96. The Datch resumed their monopoly, as we find from the 7th sin of a treaty, | 
dated, Naning, 5 June 1819, between the Supreme Government of Netherlands nidia and Rajah 
Ali, the Pangbulu and Ampat Suke, ol Rumbowe which ran thos:—Rajah Ali, the Pangbulo 
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and Ampat Suka, of Rambowe, must give up to the Government all the tin from Lingee, 
नकम Rumbowe, and any place under their suthority, without reservation, The 
Government binds itself to pay 40 8p dollars per Bhera of 800 kati of 870 Ibe.” , = + On 
the resumption of Malacca by the English in 1825, the tin trade relapsed into the hands 
of private merchants, = we 

p. 100, The tin assumes the shape of the ingots of commerce, of which there are two kinds, 
common in Sungei-Ujeng, tampeng and képing or dangka, The former weighs from half 9 kasi to 
two kuti, and the latter from 50 to 60 hati: one kati is equal to one pound and three quarters. 

p. 103, According to Mr, Crawfurd (Hist. of the Indian Archipelago, 1820), the cost of 
producing 8 ठ, of dangka tin is but £ 1-2-8, whereas the cost of producing the same quantity 
of Cornish tin amounts to £ 3-4-7, The cost of a cwf. of the metal in Sungei-Ujong is estimated 
by on intelligent native at £ 1-8-0, al क 


न, 2, A. 5. Straits Branch, No. 10. 82 Noa, Siagapore, 
1878-99. 

p. 246, In » MS. collection of Dutch treaties Prepared in Batavia onder the orders of 
Sir Stamford Raffles, while he was Lieut.-Governor of Java the following engagement is to be 
found. It is dated 15 August 1650, Oornelis van der Lyn being then Governor-General; 
^" Contract with the Chiefs of Perak, dependent on Acheen, stipulating that the exclusive tin trade 
granted to the Company by the Ratoo- of Acheen will likewise embrace the State of Perak ; that 
is to say, that the same will in foture be restricted to the Dutch Company and the inhabitants 
of Acheen, Yang-de-per Tuan, Sulian of Perak, farther promises in obedience to the order 
received from Acheen to direct all foreigners now trading at Perak to depart without delay with 
an interdiction against returning hereafter. The Company to pay the same doty as at Acheen for 
the tin it shall export, and the value of the tin coinage to remain ns it is at present: रर, 1 didor 
for } Sp. dollar, and 1 dahara of 3 pitul for 125 didor® or 314 Sp, dollars, | ] 

=, 247. €. 1651. The first named, Peirah (Perak), is situated on the Malay Coast and ie 
subject to the Queen of Acheh (Acheen). The Establishment, which is onder the control of an 
onderkoopman is maintained by the E, Maatschappy solely for the trade in tin, which is obtained 
for ready money or piece goods at the rate of 51 Rix-dollars the éahara, 

p. 258. We are told, in an extract from a Malay Chronicle of Perak, that for a bakara of 
tin the Dutch conld pay 32 reals (dollars): the duty was 2 reals besides, 

p. 262. In a contract between the Dutch E. I. Company and the Soltan of Perak, dated 
1765, the latter engages to sell al! his tin exclusively to the Dutch * at the rate of £. 264 or Sp. 
dollars 114 per (pilul of) 125 lbs,, or Per bahara of 375 lbs. Sp. dollars $4.” 

p. 207. The tin of Perak is said to be delivered to the Dutch ‘at the rate of $2 Sp. dollars 
per édahara of 428 |bs," (1786). 

p 265. Maxwell says (1883) that the old Per 


uk currency, lumps of tin weighing 2% kati 
each, called didor, have altogether disappeared, | hing 24 


Iv. | 
Marsden, History of Sumatra, ed, 1811. | 
p. 172. “Tin called timah is इ Very considerable article of trade , = The mines are 
situnted in the island of Bangka, lying near Palembang and are sald to have been accidently 
discovered there in 1710 by the burning of house , , , - Ty is exported for the most part in 
small pieces or cakes called TS Rm Tan Romper ae ONO il elt and sometimes in slabe ” (kaping), 





= 4, 9, from the Island of Bangka near Palembang in Sumatra. 


S Stevens, Guide to ऋ 1. Trade, 1775, p. ही, say ie 2" The ge 
or 375 lbs. ण 185 Bid" (कदम) Share exactly the same thing ‘be Pecnl contains 100 Catty 
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v. 
Rafer, Java, 1830, Vol, I], Appendix. 

(1). ॐ. i footnote The pichia is a small tin coin, of which 200 make a wong, and 28 wang 
are equal in value to a Sp. *o:iar. 

(2). ॐ. स्तं, In the local currency of Java, 10 copper doits make one wang (a small silver 
coin) and 12 wang one rupee. 

(3). ॐ. सम्यत, The following table™ shows the carrent value of the different coins 
circulating in Java:— | 


4 doita make 1 stiver 

10 ow + 1 dubbeltje 

30 भ + 1 achelling 

60 >` i 1 half ropee (Batavian, Sarat or Arcot) 
190 a " 1 rupee (ditto) 
216 4 १ ¶ American or Austrian dollar 

[other variants]™ 

68 doita make 1 half sicca rupee (Bengal) 
198 > ॥१ 1 sicce rupee 
1382s, = 1 half Sp. dollar 
164 #१ oT 1 Sp. dollar 
190 = - 1 rix-dollar (of account) 
813 lw ‘ 1 old ducatoon 


320 88 1 new ducatoon 
From these tables can be deduced the following useful scales and inferences :— 
Q). 200 pichis make 1 wang 


28 wang +) 1 Sp. dollar 


5600 pichis to the Sp, dollar .. the prchis here are Chinese cash. 
Also 24 wang go to the dollar, making 4800 pichis to the dollar. The rix-dollar 
account) would run 4500 cash to the dollar, 
{ॐ}. 10 doits make 1 wang 
24 wang = 1 dollar . 


240 doits to the dollar = 24 doit make 1 cent, and the doit is here the 
Datoh cash, 

(3) General scale. 

doits 
tothe dollar 4 doits make 1  stiver (cent) 

“10 21 stiver प 1 dubbeltje (wang) 

30 3 dubbeltje “ 1 schelling 

60 2 schelling ie 1 half-rapee (anku) 

120 2 half rupees । be. 1 rupee (jampal) 

40 ` 2 ropeca ty 1 dollar 


240 doits to the dollar 4. 2 doit make 1 cent and the doit is here 
त्न Datch cash. | 

= Selestions only ; differently stated from Raffles for clearness. 
। । Showing how easily the reports of observers of the old tinie can be misinterpreted, 
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Thomas Bourry, Malay Dictionary™, 3701, 


100 cattes 1 1 pecool 
2 pecool® ४ 1 bahar Malayo 
The échar containa of English averdupois weight: 396 /. 11 oz. 14 gr. The booncal 
contains of troy weight: 1 oz, 8 dw, 23 gr. 
The aforesaid is the Malayo weight, bat they also use the China dachin or stilliard for 
great weights, which ia accounted so = ४ 


make 1 mas 
16 tial A 1 cattes 
100 cattee १ 1 pecool 
ॐ pecool 1 bahar Malayo 


: 8४ 
The China pecoo! contains of English averdupoiz weight : 131 1, 13 =, 12 dew, The tial 
contains of Troy weight: 1 oz, 4dw. 1 gr. 
(२) Bamjarmasseen. 
The weights used to weigh gold and silver is accounted so :— 
9 matabooroong™g make 1 tele [téra, tra: Chinese pron. ] 
6 telas - ] mas 
16 mas ” 1 tial 
The tial contains of Troy weight: 1 ५६, 8 dw. Ten mas is accounted a dollar weight, but if 
the dollar wants 4 telae it js passable, One mas weight of gold is accounted the same value 
a8 & silver dollar; if so, 10 maa weight of gold, or one dollar Weight of gold, is valued at ten 
silver dollars, bat men may buy gold cheaper. The dust-gold is near equal in fineness to 
English gold. For great weights they use the (hina stilliards. 
(3) Succadana 
The weights used to weigh gold and silver is accounted so :— 
= matabooroong make 1 tele 
6 telus » 1 mas 
16 mas os 1 tial 
For great weights is used the China dochin or stilliard. The tial contains of Troy 
weight, 1 oz. 12 dw, 13 gr. The price of gold is 16 dollars tial: its fineness is Dear as 


English gold. 
(4) Passeer, 
The weights used to weigh gold and silver are accounted 80 : = 
ॐ mataboorung make 1 telae 


` (युक्च pope book. Two copios in| British Museum. 
ot Misprint for 3 pee-ol, om =a 
Metobureng, bird's eye: abrus seed Of. Milburn, Oriental Commurce, 1813, क 415 
11 beco malabooroong and ies . | कछ, 18 ol IL, p. 415, where 
णर becomes malatoorsony and becomes 4७८० (३.8), which, when written by a Chinaman, repromnts 
= This means ०.४९ १७ २४० of gold to भ] 
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The tial contains of Troy weight: 1 oz. 6 dw. 1 वा, The gold is in fixeness near the 
English gold, and is valued at 16 dollars the tial. For great weights is used the pecco/ and 
cattee: 100 cattee = 1 pecool, The pecoo! contains of English averdupoiz weight 119 pounds. 

(5) Extract from a Letter about Merchandize. 


: | (dollars cents) 
Black pepper : 26 (वथा, each tahar 9 pecool, at 12 dollera the badar .,. 300 
White pepber spper: 15 dohar, at 22 dollers the dakar, is Se न्य - 


Dragon's blood: 5 pecool, at 45 doliers the pecool, is... ine „० 20 
Bees-wax: 10 pecool, at 12 dollers the pecool, is -.. = "= = भ) 
Factorage of 1025 dollers,at 2 percent = ~ + "~ ~ 80 


1025" 


ee [88 aan ene 


VII. 
Chalmers, History of Curreney in the British Colonies, 1898. 

0. 852. For this settlement (Penang) the Company in 1787 and 1788 struck a silver 
coinage consisting of rupees, with half and quarter rupecs and copper cents, balf cents and 
quarter cents, . + + There were also ‘pice’ here usually of tin, For on 22nd March, 
1809, a Government advertisement tates that :—' whereas large quantities of spurious pice are 
now in circulation in this settlement and Government having ordered & new coinage of pic 
to the amount of 4,000 dollars, which with those that have been before coined at different 
times, by order of Government, will be sufficient fur the purposes of general circulation. 
Notice is hereby given that on and after the frat of next mouth no pice will be received into 
the treasury of this island, except such as have been coined by the order of the Government, 
as before mentioned, so that 100 of which pice shall not weigh less than 4} catties of pure 
tin?! 

Though the (E. 1.) Company had established the rnpee as the standard coin in Penang, 
the trade relations of the settlement constrained the mercantile community to adopt as their 
standard, not the Indian coin, but the universal Spsnish dollar, the coin familiar to the 
conservative races with whom they had commerce. Therefore from the earliest days of 
Penang, the dollar, not the rupee, was the recognised standard of value. Writing of this 
Island Kelly says in bis L/niversal Cambist of 1825 :—" Accounts are kept in Spanish duilare, 
copangs and pice, 10 pice make a copang and 10 copangs one Spanish dollar, The current 
pice are coined in the Island. They are pieces of tin, 16 of which weigh s catty or 1} 19. 
English, On the exchange of dollars into pice there is a loss of 2%. 

p. 555. The Currency of the Straite Settlements ia thus described in Low's Dhitertatron 
on Penang, oto., in 1836 :—* The dollar is the favourite coin in the Straits. It exchanges in 
the bazaars fora nomber varying from 100 spto 120 pice. At present itis pretty steady 
at 106," Indian rupees are also in circulation, but gold coins are hardly ever seen. There 
are also half dollars, and the divisions of the sicoa [Government] rupee. A mecca rupee 
exchanges in the bazaar for 50 pice on au average "Ti, ¢, at par asa balf dollar]. And 
similarly Newbold in his Account of the British Settlements im the Straits of Malacca, 1839, 
(says) . = , +" The most current copper coins are the cent, half and quarter cent, the 
doit, the wang, the wang bhara [baharu], and the Indian pice.” 

= ‘The total in really 1084 dollars 60 cents including “factorago 

" This gives the ratio of tin to silver aa ij: 1. See next note. 

t? ‘The nominal local ratio of tin to silver was 10): 1 ४5 10: 1. The actual ratio as shown by comparative 
weighmenta of tin money and its silver equivalents (ante. p. 13) was 7h: 1. The statements here show ratios of 
54, 8), 8} and 5: 1; mo dowbt all due te local variations in the value of tin as stated in terme of silver money. 
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pp. 383-4. In 1835 the Company revised its currency legislation for the whole of its 
territories, which incladed the Straits Settlements, and ‘made no exception in favour of- the 
dollar-nsing eolony when enforcing the establishment of the rupee as the standard coin, with 
pice as subsidiary circulation. ‘The first concession which the Company made to the reyuire- 
ments of the Straita curreney was in 1847, when by Act No. VI, of that year it was provided 
that the Indian Regulations shall not apply to copper currency of the Settlements of Penang, 
Hingapore and Malaces = = = But this concession was withdrawn in 1855. The 
preamble of Act XVII of that year reads as followa:—Whereas the Company's ropee 
is by Act XVII of 1885 a legal tender in the Settlements of Prince of Wales Island (Perarg), 
Singapore and Malacca, but no copper coin except the half-pice issued under Act XI of 1854 
is now’ legal tender of fractions of a rupee in that Settlement = = = it was enacted as 
follows from the lat Joly 1855 +— 


A pie (cash) should be the legal 
tender in the Straitaas 420 to the dollar 
A balf-pice 280 
2 छठा * 140 
A double pica 70 


9. $83. (In 1863) Bie Hercules Robinson exposed the absurdities of the existing 
regulations :—All accounts thronghont the Straits Settlements, except those of the Govern- 
ment, are kept in dollars and cents, but the smaller accounts are kept in the denomination of 
ropees, annas and pies, causing thereby much needless labour and confusion in the financial 
department. 

p. $36. (On the transfer of the Colony from the Indian to the Imperial Government in 
1867), the new local Legislation = = = umder date Ist Apri] 1867 passed the Legal 
Tender Act of 1867, repealing all Inws for making Indian coin legal tender, and declaring 
that from Ist April “the dollar = = = shall be the only legal tender in payment or on 
acconnt of any engagement whatever, except as hereinafter mentioned (i, ¢., as to subsidiary 
silver coins) = -= = Tho Act goes on to place limits of tenderof . . . such copper or 
bronze coins as may be issued by Her Majesty's Mint or any branch thereof, representing the 
cent or one hundredth part, the half-cent or two hundredth part or the quarter-cent or four 
hundredth part of thedollar . . . Footnote. Therate st which the conversion of the old 
into the new currency was to be effected was 220 rupees per 100 dollars, 

VIII. 
Histoire de la navigation auz Indes Orientales par lea Hollandois, 
Par G.M. 4. 7. 7 [Lodewijckez Willen). 
Amsterdam, 1609." [Tranalated,] 
[Book 1. relates to the First Datch Voyage, 1595-7] fol, 306, The Chinese live only at 
Bantam + « Those who live at Bantam are those who bay pepper of the villagers 
. storing it until the Chinese ships arrive, when they sell it at two sacks for a café, that 
19, 100,000 caras [cash], for which they have cought eight sacks or more = . Eight or ten 
of these ships come every year in January. = = = They bring the coin which bas currency 
over all the Island of Java and the neighbouring Islands; it is called cas in. the Malay 
language and pifis in Java. It is leag than a denier,’' and of very bad alloy, being.cest'in a 
mould. It is of lead mixed with the copper dross,” and therefore so fragile that when a string 
१9 Ratio of tints silver ¢ › 1 


™ These extracts contain the firat report of the currency in the Malay Archi made Detoh. 
Freooh in which the account is written le quaint and diffienlt, = nie ey 


" At that time 240 denier went to the Were (quarter dollarie=940 to the dollar 
“ The text bas; “de plomb mealé d'ssoume de ovivre " |? sino]. 
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of them is dropped, eight, ten, twelve, or more are broken, Also if they are soaked for a 
single night in salt water, they stick together so firmly that half of them are broken. 

This coin is cast in a mould in China, at the town of Chinchen,” situated in twenty-five 
degrees North Latitude, and they first began to take it there in 1590, at which date it was first 
cast in 8 mould by order of King Hammion, the present ruler, because the King, who was 
his predecessor, named Wontsi, seeing that the cazas which bed been made for the preceding 
twenty years by Eing Hoyjen had, to a large extent, filled the islands 7% for they have 
no currency in China, where everything is bought and sold by little pieces of silver which they 
weigh by the conduri [candareen], These are little red beans ( fasiols), having a black spot on 
one side, called in Latin abrus; 

701. 804. The Chinese merchants bringing them fcash] from China in mich 4 great 
quantity and being able to pasa them, invented this nasty little coin,” im order that by the use 
and handling thereof, they might break them and ०६९ them up. Considering this, that King had 
them made of an even worse quality, and strung them by a equare hole in the middle, 200 together 
This they call 8 safac and they are of the value of 3 liards of our money. Five safac fastened 
together make 1000 cares which they call sopceou: 12,000-18,000 caras are bought for > real of 
8 [dollar]. Few of the first cozas are found because they are nearly all used up, and in Java 
they are no longer current. When they were first introduced, six sacks of pepper were bought 
for 10,000, where now, on the arrival of the Chinese, they buy only two or occasionally 2} sacks 
for 100,000 caxas of the presentcurrency > = , 

Now, because we have spoken of the weight condurf, it should be noted that a large number ot 
rezla of 8 [dollars] are taken to China, which will not pass because no coin is current there. Bnt 
they cut them into little pieces, weighed by the above mentioned conduri, ten of which make 8 
[gold] mas, and 10 mas make a (eyel, which is as moch as 12 ordinary reals [of silver].™ 

Iz. 

Anonymous: Collection of Voyages undertaken by the Dutch East India Company. Translated 
into English [really paraphrased and extended from several authorities of all dates]. London, 
1705. 

7 187. Waiting for the payment of pieces of eight for castes, which the Dutch had, 
bought of them. These caziat are a kind of money of worse alloy than lead, of which they 
string 200 together and call®? it wna sauéa de cartas and caxas 

गं ए Cachac in Tonquin, See Crawfard, Embassy to Siam and Cochin China, 1828, p. 517. 

This information and “bistory" is of course only what the Dutch were told locally 

= Cf. Crawfard, Extussy to Siam and Cochin China, 1828 p. 243. “(At Hud) he brought = = . 99 quansin 
money. About 15 8p. dollars in a miserable coin composed of zinc.” 

“ Malay, sa-takok, a knot on a string: eo-péhu, ea-paku, a string of cash: Yule, Hobson-Jobeon, 4, #, sapéyue! 
Crawfard, Malay-Dict..s. v. pakw (Cantonese pak, a string of omsh), Liard waa an old French copper coin, worth 
apparently about an English penny on the abore statement 

5 111 11 

6,19 न्वत रू] dollar ,* 1 अवृका = 8 conte 

3 Hard =—=65 अक. 1 19 = 1 

1 cont "= | कत्तु .. lliard == ॥ 
The close connection of this scale with the aub-divisidns of the tin ingot currency of the Malay Peninsula will 
hare become by now claar to the reader. 

1 All this is copied by Mandelslo without acknowledgment in the fashion of his time in Voyages and 
Travela to the E. Indies, 1690-40, in Davios’ trans. 1089, pp. 117 ह. It is aleo weed in a Collection of Foyages of tha 
Dutch 2. 1. Co., 1703, pp. 196 £ 

न [. «,, the Portuguese so call it, Ona अव्यत de cozias come from Portuguese information and would mean a 
“string" (se-utas, one wtring of fle) of cash. In the work quoted sauta is misprinted santa and sapocow (1549) 
ia misprinted sapoon, 
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p. 169. Thongh 140,000 cazas, which is six seore pieces of eight, were offered to make 
him [a Datchman] prisoner and deliver him to the Portuguese: [1166} to the dollar]. 

p. £33, The small cazas are not current money in Bali, bot only the great ones, 6,000 
of which are worth a piece of eight. 

x, 
Joha Crawfurd, Journal of an Embassy to the Courts of Siam and Cochin China, 1828, ` 

p. 617, Tho proper coined money of Tonquin and Cochin China in called a #opek or 
sapeque, and formerly consisted of brass, but at present of zinc. It is about the size of an 
English shilling, bears the King's name in the Chinese character and bas = square hole in the 
middle for the convenience of being strang, 60 sapeke make a maa, and 10 maa one Ewan 
or quan [dollar] as it is more usually written. The two last are moneys of secount: 
600 sapeks, which make a kwan, are commonly strung upon a filament of raian and in this 
manner kept for nse, forming a bulky and most inconvenient currency. Ingots of gold and 
silver, stamped by the Government are current in the Country, althongh not considered 
coin. = = the sine coin, as well ag the gold and silver ingots are struck at Cachao, the capital 
of Tongking. The punishment of death is inflicted for forging the former. Th Sp. dollar is 
current in Cochin Obina and valued at one guan and a half by the Government, The kwan of 
account according to the statement now given ought to be worth 55 cents or something more than 
half a Sp. dollar, but its price tluetnates with the plenty or scarcity of silver, as may naturally be 
expected. The price paid by the King for the metal, from which the tine currency is struck, is 
only 12 guans the pieul: so that of course it passes for infinitely more than ifs intrinsic value, and is 
therefore an object of considerable revenno,®? 

xT. 
Bowring: Kingdom-and Peovle of Siam in 1856-1857. 

Vol. 7J.,p. 84. [Cambodia—The King sent us] 80 chu-chw, This Is the currency of the 
country snd 9 very inconvenient one itis, The only coin current in Cambodia besides 9 # 6 
is the petis. This is made of an alloy of xinc and tin, very thin, and so brittle as to be easily 
broken between the fingers. It has Chinese characters on one side and > sqnare hole in the mid.'le, 
for the purpose of being strung en a cord like Chinese cash, The coin itself is Cochin-Chinese, 
but is current over 3 great extent of country, including Cochin-China, Tongking, Laos, 
Champa and Combodia, . + , 

60 petis make 1 tean 
10 tean » 1 echucho™ 
7 chucha =, 1 8, dollar 
4200 petis to the dollar, 

Ten chuche are generally tied together in # bundle for convenience of carriage: the weight of 
the bundle is enormous, four of them weighing > pieul. We received from the King 3 bundlese— 
their equivalent value being equal in Straits money to the magnificent sum of 4 dollars and 28 
cents or theresbouts, It certainly, looked a great deal, and was just about as much as a man 


could carry. 
(To be continued.) 





"This gives a scale 60uapek —1mas 
10 mas === | kwan 
G00 aapek (ooh) to the kwan. 
Government reckoning, 400 cash to the dollar: actual relative १17१, 1200 cash to the dollar. 
ne dle tat nina nen, ith Cochin-China soale reperied by Crawfurd, supra. No. X. Chuchol, Malay 
utring, file [of pisroed eas) मि 
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KING CHANDRA OF THE MEHARAULI IRON PILLAR INSCRIPTION. 
BY अआ. M. HARAPRASAD SHASTRI, M. A, C. I. E,; CALCUTTA. 

Tae Mebaraoli posthumous iron pillar inseription gives the following historical informa- 
tion :— 

Chaodra, an independent ruler conquered Bengal, crossed the seven tributaries of the Indus, 
and brought Balkh within his sway, The southern boundaries of his dominions were washed by 
the waves of the southern seas. He waa a worshipper of Vishou and heerccted > flag-stalf in 
honour of that deity, 

The inseription gives no information about his capital, his parentage and hia time, bat as the 
characters in which it is incised belong to the early Gupta variety of Indian alphabet, he may have 
flourished in the first century of the Gupta era, 

The inscription does not give his surname, Any surname may be given to him. Baba 
Nagendra Nath Vasa gave him the sarname Varman, and Mr, Vincent Smith, the surname Gupta. 
Mr, Vasu’s paper appeared in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for 1895, pages 
177 ta 180, and Mr, Smith's in the J. R. A. 5. for 1897, pages 1 to 18. Mr. Vasa bases his 
theory on the Sugania inseription of Chandravarman which he read from an imperfect impression 
as follows :— 

Pushkardmbudkipater Mahdrdja-Sri-Siddhavarmmatah putrasya Mahtrtlja-~Srt-Chandravar- 
manwh kritih. Chakrasvdminah Déadgrendtisrish(a}. 

Mr. Smith bases his ¢heory on the fact that at that period there was no great king who could 
conquer Bengal and Balkh at the same time, and on the fact that the inscription belongs to the 
north eastern variety of Gupta character, Mr. Vasu says that this Chandrararman is identical 
with the Chandravarman who was defeated along with other poteitates of Aryiivarts by Samodra- 
gupta, Mr, Smith says that that may be true, but be cannot be the Chandra of the Iron Pillar, as 
he is simply styled maAdrd@jd@ which means a subordinate position, Mr. Vasu says it thia Chandra 
could conquer Bengal from the Pushkara Lake, how can be be a small king ? Mr. Smith replies that 
Pashkarimbudhi must be some place in Bengal or Assam, and not the Paoshkara Lake, 

I believe, I have stated the position of the two scholars on this point as far as a third person 
eando. But some facta have since then come to light which have strengthened the position of 
Mr. Vasu, 

-Mr. B.D. Banerji very kindly sent me a good impression of the Susanii inscription, This 
impression improves the reading given by Mr. Vasu in one point at least, What he reads 
Pushiardmbudhipatah ja really Pushkaranddhipateh. This makes a good deal of difference in its 
historical bearing. Pushhardémbudii may or may not be the Pushkara Lake near Ajmer. It may 
appear to matter-of-fact people absurd to call that small eheet of water, 7 miles from Ajmer, an 
ambudhi, but Sanskrit poets are capable of auch exaggeration. The latter part of the compound 
word may lead men to think of the sea, which is close to Bengal though not to Assam. But all 
these speculations have been set at rest by the new reading, Pushkaraya is a city which still 
existe. It ia the second city in the Jodhpar State, and now stands om the border of the great 
sandy desert. Inthe map given by Mr. Smith in his history of the conqnest of Samudragupta, 
vast tracts of thé country round Pushkeraga have been left outside these conquests, So even he 
admits that there were independent kings in this part of Indin which Samudragupta did not or 
could not conquer. Thereis nothing to prevent the supposition that Chandravarman king of 
Pushkarana conquered or raided the greater portion of Aryivarta and even Balkh bat that 
Samudragupta sent him away from Aryivarta, but could not conquer his home provinces in 
Western India; and I believe this is the right eupposition, 
ef the oly. 
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Another fact bas also come to light which confirms Mr, Vasu's theory. Babu Jaya Sankar, 
Vakil, Mandasor, has some property close to the city. While he was cultivating one of the 
felds, his men turned up stone which contained ao inscription, It was immediately taken 
possession of and kept in the heuse of the Subbah of the Province. In October last I saw the 
stone and read it, Butas my stay there waa short, I was not quite satisfied with my reading. 
Baba Jaya Sankar very kindly gave me two impressions which he had taken on very thin paper. 
But as I wanted to be quite sure, I applied to Dr. Marshall, Director-General of Archeology in 
India, and at his i: stance Mr. D, R, Bhandarkar hag sent mean excellent impression. This stone 
coataina only half the inseription. It breaks opin the middle of a sentence, Bot the portion 
that remains gives 08 & good deal of historical information, 3 was incised in the year 461 of the 
Milava era, that is, 404A. D., and it gives us a line of kings in Western India, wis. Jayavarman, 
his son Simhavarman, and his son Naravarman, who was reigning in 404 A.D, Now, this 
Naravarman is known to us from the Gafigdhir inscription, dated 426 A. D., of Vidvararman, who 
was his son. Referring to the new impression of the Susanid instription given to me by 
Mr, R, 0. Banerji, I find that what Mr. Vasa resd Siddhavatman is really Sitnhavarman, written 
exactly in the same way aa the Simhavarman in tke inscription discovered by Mr, Jaya Sankar 
In the Susanid inseription then, Simbararman is the father of Chandrayarman, and in the 
Mandasor inscription of 404 A. D. he is the father of Naravarman, May not Chandravarman 
and Naravarman be brothers? They both hail from western India, they both have the surname 
Varman, and the name of their father is also the same. They also come near to each other in 
time,— Naravarman in 404 A. 0. and Chandravarman in Samudragupta's time, which Mr, Smith 
putsdown from 345-380, Butas his successor’s earliest inseription is dated in Guyta Samrat 
2, that is, 401 A, D., his reign may have comedown toa few years later than 380 A. 7), 
Mr. Smith is wrong, I believe, in ineloding Mandasor in the map of Samudragupta’s conqueste, 
For Naravarman and his son Visvavarman do not seem to have acknowledged any obligation to 
the Guptas, The only inscription from Western Malwa in which a Gupts name appears 18 that of 
Bandhuvarman (486 A. D,), son of Viévavarman, in which Komiragupta’s reme is given first and 
then that of Bandbuvarman, who is again extolled for his many good qualities, showing that the 
subjection was ००६ १९7१ hard. The line of Varman kings of Pushkarana would then run thus— 


[^ ठन्न, 1913, 








Jayavarman 
| 
Simbavarman 
Chandravarman Naravarman 
Viévavarman 
Bandhuvarman, 
reiguing in subjection 


| to Kumiragupta. 

1४ may be urged that the title of all these monarchs, namely mehdrdja shows ७ subordinate 
position. But is it m {net that mahd@rdja always meant ४ subordinate ‘position? To whom would 
Mahdrija Jayavarman be a subordinate ? Naravarman's grand{ather must have lived in 850 
A.D. or thereabout. There was no big empire at that time in Indis, and, by the showing of 
Mr. Vincont Smith's map, Pokarga was never included in Samadragupta's conquests, and yet 
Simbavarmaa of Pokarna is atyled a mahdrdja. 
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Mr. Vincent Smith may ssy that as itis not probable that a Mahiraji of Pokarna ahould 
invade distant Bengal, there must have been some Pushkara or Pushkarana in Bengal or Assam. 
But then the barden of proving lies on him, Pushkarna is > well-known place. The Susunia 
inscription agrees in character with the Mandasor inscription of A.D. 404 The compound 
letter m and A are exactly alike in both. They are records within a few decades of each other, So 
unless the contrary is clearly shown, people have a right to believe that a Mahiraja of Pokarna did 
invade Bengal. It may be argued that while Chandragupta I. and Samudragupta were powerful 
monarchs and wore extending their domiaions on all sides from the capital at Pafaliputra: how 
could = king, however powerlol, of Pokarga, conquer Bengal? But the Sugunia inscription says 
that Chandravarmen of Pokarnos did conquer that part of the country and erect the wheel there; 
so in spite of Chandragupte and Samudragupta he did come there and conquer. 

This may be possible only if it ia considered that Chandravarman came to Bengal before the 
viotorioas career of Samudragupta began. In fact, Samudragupta, in establishing his dominions 
io Aryivarta, had to conquer Chandravarman. In ancient Indias and even in modern India power- 
ful kings oftea had dominions distant from their home provinees. Daryodhana had Aiga os 
one of his prormees, though in the intermediate apace there were other independent sovereigns 
The feudatory states of the present day often have possessions detached from their main 
possession. Shivaj! had Tanjore far away from Poons. Similarly Chandravarman might have 
possessions in Bengal. 

It is moch easier to believe that > Mahdriji of Pokarna would invade or lead on army to 
Balkh than #0 think that a Mahdraji of Pajaliputra would invade that country, The distance 
between P&taliputra aod Balkh is certainly much greater than the distance between Pokarna 
and Balkb or Pokarna and Bengal.? 

The argument from palwograpby, though very powerful when centuries are concerned, is ot 
very little force for shorter periods. That the iron pillar inscription is written in eastern yariety 
of Gupta character does not show that the inscription necessarily belongs to a Gupta emperor. 
The man who inscribed the inscription may bave known only the eastern variety of character. 
The last argument of Mr, Vincent Smith is now given in his own words. :— 

“When to all these argaments is added this, that it is impossible to indicate any other sove- 
reign of the period to. whom the language could be applied the conclusion is inevitable that the 
Chandra who set up the iron pillar was beyond doabt Chandragupta II.” 

The inevitable conclusion depends upon one assumption that it is impossible to indicate any 
other sorereign, But, with Simbavarman close by at Pokarga, having complete mastery of west- 
ern India inclading western and even central Malwa, where is the impossibility of indicating 
another sovereign ? 

Mr. Smith admits that wording of the iron pillar inscription departs widely from the 
ordinary formula of the Gupta inscriptions, and yet he is convinced that the mysterious emperor 
can be no other than Chandragupta IJ, But others are not 0 convinced, and the probability of 
the mysterioas emperor being Chandravarman is now all the greater for the new resding of Pushka- 
rina for Poskara in the Susunié record and the discovery of the new Mandssor inscription of 404 
‘ASD 
च inscription haa the figure of a wheel before it, ‘The wheel is pretty large and is complete with 
spokes, nave and rim. The inscription is meant to record the dedication of the wheel to Vishou, The tron 
pillar inscription records the dedication of a fingstai to Vishad. Both those are likely tobe the work of ons 

follower of Vishno. This is another argument in favour of the Candra of iron-pillar being Candra Varma 


Beesuse the wheel and fagetaf are both ssored to Vishon and one who erects a wheel is likely to erect # dagagtai 
also. I think the same donor dedicated other signa alec sacred to Vishnu and some of them may yot be discoverd. 
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MUETAGIRI.! 
EY HIRA LAL, छ, A.; NAGPUR. # 
24५०1०1 or Salvation Hill is what is called a siddha-kshetra of Jainas, whence SE crores 
(35 millions) of Jaina devotees are anid to have obtained sirpdna 07 salvation, [६4 old name is 
seo have boon Medbagiri or Sheep Hill, becauso a sheep happened te fall from its top, but 
attained salvation owing to the sanctity of the place, It is referred to as Medhigiri in the 


gayd namo tesiv, 
“To the north-east of Achchalapura lies Meghigiri Hill (whence) 3} Crores! attained néredaa, 
I bow down to it.” 
Achchalpura is the old name of Ellichpur, to the north-east of which liea Muktagiri, at 
distance of about six miles, It is included in the Betal district of the Central Provinces and 


ihe वात miles from Badatr, the head-quartera of the disteasy The hill ig included within 


temples have been constracted » Containing 85 idols of the various Tirthaikaras, the Principal 
one being Pirivaniths. Below the hill there is a new temple built in which twenty-five idols 
are enshrined, some being new and others being those of old templis on the hill, now bro nght 
down below, The dates on these range from 1488 to 1898 A. D. The hill has two principal 
groups of temples, one at the higheat point, containing four temples, which enshring only the 
` twenty-four pairs of charanas, or footmarks of the Tirthatkaras or Jaina incarnations Aga 


seven snake-hoods, one of which, the local tradition goes, waa broken with 8 stick by Aurang. 
zeb, whereupon a stream of blood shot forth, which Testrained the iconoolast from making 
farther injuries to the idol. It is believed that unti] recently the 
the broken hood, but somehow or other it has now disappeared. The tem 
roofed, but a brick dome, as in almost all other temples, has been erected over it, fully 
Muhammadan Style. To the west of this temple there are three temples made of stone. 
bas a small portico supported on four pillars, two of which belong to an old temple, which 
to have fallen down. The carvings on these भाष्यत are beantifully Cxecnted, especially the 
one which occupies the south-west corer. It is ornamented with Lirtimukhas and with car. 
vings of bells suspended with chains, as also Jinas in standing and sitting postores, Inside the 
temple, of which this forms the portico, there are broken pieces of Pillars and dikkara, which 
indicate the eistence of an older temple here, 


` न tps," SAA Ba ad_to be supported by । 
दम म 4१, Whish in takon aa a उनतत of hott ; bat the more reasonable version wonld be to tak, 
+4 in ite ordinary sense of 8 score, It ia vory possible that 70 saints obtained nirvdna from thc Lay 
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bsilrastes is sermal ० doeaace sa Gecas acon LLL in several places. At the entrance on the top there is an exquisite carved image 
of a Jaina Tirthaikara, Thus there are really 5 old temples, which may claim to have been 
built during medimyal Brahmanic period, or prior to the 13th century A. D. 

Most of the images placed in this group of temples are made of black or white marble, 
but there are others made of ordinary red stone. Most of the marble stones ate dated, and 
go sa far back as 1455 4, 1). They are much finer in sculpture than the red ones, which are 
locally believed to be older than the marble ones. It is very possible that the red ones are 
older and were made by local sculptors, who apparently were rade workers, 

Besides the temples, there are spacious dharmasd/ds, or rest-housea for the pilgrims, and 
there are also underground temples, where everything is pitch dark without a lamp. Some 
of these underground places are said to have been covered up as being dangerous, Formerly 
the temples were not carefully looked after and they had decayed, but now the Jaina commu- 
nity ia taking active interest in their conservation, and duly repairs and whitewashes them, 
This work was first commenced in the year 1830 by Bap Shah of Ellichpur, who spent about 
Rs. 22,000 in doing jfrnoddhdra or repairs, and enshrining new images where they were missing. 
Now each temple contains three or four or even 3, larger number of images. Onone temple there 
is & stone inscription dated Satnvat 1691 and Saka 1556, or 1684 A. 7., recording the names 
of the builder with his family. Another stone has now been inserted giving the repairer’s 
name as Sltabat of Amraoti. A regular staff of temple servants is now engaged to look after 
the temples, whose picturesqueness is well described by a party of visitors, in the Visitors’ 
Book kept by the manager. This may well be quoted here, “ This charming place, due 
to the charity and munificence of the Jaina community, 80 fall of beanty and interest, perch- 
ed in such commanding surroundings, wrought upon us all a sort of spell. One wonld 
well believe that the green moss-grown water-fall was fashioned, as we were told by our guide, 
by the fairies. The images of the gods, their expressive countenances, mysteriong and brood- 
ing, with foreheads that seem to hide within themselves great thoughts, withdrawn and 
unspeakable, the courtyards, the temples and all their beanty, brought great enjoyment to 
our party," 

The Jainas believe that there ig occasionally a shower of kegar (saffron) rain on the 
temples, which leaves yellow marks on them. Whether this has any connection with any 
kind of droppings from the noumberless bhaimoar bees, which make numerous combs on the 
rocks is a matter for leisure! y determination. 

eee 
ON SOME NEW DATES OF PANDYA KIN GS IN THE 18TH CENTURY A. 1. 
BY DEWAN BAHADUE LD, SBWAMIEANND PILLAI, M.A, BLL, (MADEAS); 
LL.B. (LOND.), 
(Continued from p. i772.) 
*Jatavarman Sundara Pandya. 

[Reign began between 29th December 1270 (See No, 584 of 1902 below) and 5th January 1271.) 

1909 (680). From the weat wall of the Chandikésvara shrine in the temple of Neduigals- 
sathasvamin, at Tironedungalam (Trichinopoly District), Gift of land for a lamp by Aryan 
Bivandakalalagiyin of एतत ठक)? in Arvalakirram, a sub-division of Rajéndra-ché|a-valanadn. 

Date.—drd year of Jativarmsn Sondara Pindya; Rishabha ; ह 11; Monday; “ Poshya” 
(eu. 11 error for su. 5]. On Monday, 22 May 1278, Rishabha om. 5 and +" Poshya”” ended 
respectively at -73 and -0] of the day, 

Note.—A date wrong by 6 tithia isnot a satisfactory date. It is possible, however, that Pustom, 
the Tamil equivalent in the inscription for Pushys, 18 a wrong reading for “ Puram” — "° Porta 
Phalgani,” but though the combination of “Parva Phalguni” with Rishabha su, 1] is Possible, such a 
combination did not actually eccur even once on a Monday between A.D. 1200 and A.D, 1350, 
Tt occurred on days of the week, other than Monday, in A.D. 1206, 1216, 1297, 1235, 1238, 
1254, 1265, &e; acd on Monday, but in Mesha (not ra A Coot Bishabhs) in 1258 and 1275. Possibly in 1258 and 1975. Posgibly 


° H. Campbell and cihers, 
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the date intended is Monday, 4th April, A.D, 1278, when Meaha su. 11 and ‘ Porva Phaigoni"™ 
commented ; they ended next day at. 53 and.70 respectively, This would be the 8rd 
regnal year of Jat. Sand. Pandya whose reign began in 1276. 

1909 (303). From the south wall of the outer prdékdra of the Kachchhapédvara temple at 
Tirakkachehir (Chingleput District). Gift of one buffalo for a lamp, 

Date,—7th year of Jat. Sundara Pandya: Mioa; eu. 10; Sanday; “Hasta” [Mina error for 
Riskabha], On Sunday 24th May 1276, Rishabba su, 10 and “Hasta” ended at -49 and -16 
respectively, [Regnal year, 7th, should be 6th]. : 

1908 (411). From the west wall of the firet prdkdra in the Vilinithosvimin temple at 
Tiruvilimilalai, Tanjore District; Damaged. Seems to record a gift of land for the benefit of 
the mafhas and minor shrines in the temple at Tiravilimilalai ; mentions a certain Nirpatten- 
एष» Pillai among the Saiva devotees. नाः न | si 

Date.—éth year of Jativarman Sundara Pandya; Dhanus; ou. 8; lay; "Révail.” On 
Friday, 23 Decr. 1278, Dhanus, su. 8; and“ Révati” ended at ` 26 and - 03 respectively, 

1909 (667). From the north wall of the mandapa in front of the central shrine in the temple 
of Neduigslanithasvamin, at Tiraneduigajlam, Trichinopoly District, Giit of land to the temple 
of Tiruneduiigaja Udaiya Nayapir in Vadagavi-nidu which was > sub-aivision of Pindya- 
kulapati-valanidu. कः 

Date.— 8th year of Jat, Sundara Pandya; Makara; su, 10; Wednesday ; “Rohini.” On Wed- 
nesday 5 Jan. 1278, Makara au. 10 ended at -36and “Rébini" commenced, ending next day at -41. 

1909 (319). From the north wall of the Vighn@ivara shrine near the tank, in the Tirok- 
kachehdr village (Chinglepat District), Gift of land in Brahmako[ Ja ]ttdr alias Véttaikirap- 
kulattir in UrrukkétinkOttam, to the temple of Nirpattenndyira-vinpagar Emberumin at 
Tirrukkachchir. Rishab 

Date.—Sth year of Jat, Sundara Pindya ; Rishabha; su. 3; Thuraday; ^" Poshya.” On 
Thursday 26 May 1278, Risbabha su. ३ ended at -37 uf day and “Pushya” commenced, ending at 
“27 of Friday, 

1909 (305). From the south wall of the onter prd@édra of the Kachchhapéévara temple at 
Tirukkachehiir (Chingleput District), Records the gift by a temple dancing-girl, of 9 lamp and 
a brass image carrying it. Piniya’s | 

Date.—8th year of चम Sond. Pinpdya; Mithuna; Johula , = , . , Monday, “Ute, 
Bhid.” On Monday 13 June 1278, Mithuna ba, 7; and “Utt, Bhid.” ended at -39 and 79 
respectively, 

1902 (584), From the west wall of the Saundaryi-niyaki shrine in the Kallévara temple at 
Kalaiyarkévil (Madurai District), Gift of land, 

Date.—10th year of Jat. Band. Pagdya; Dhanus, su, 2; Sunday ; “ Pushya” [DAanus must be 
Makara, and gukla must be dahula]. On Sunday 28 Dec. 128], Makara ba. 2 and “ Pusbya™ 
came to end respectively at ‘76 and 00 of the day, 

Note.—Relying on this date, 1 have fixed the earlier limit of the commencement of this reign 
as 29 Dec. 1270. The particular combination of tithi and nakshatra on a Bunday did not occur in 
the 10th year of reign of any of the other Sundara Pandyas and it may therefore be safely 
assumed that the date belongs to the present reign, If so it would belong to the 11th year, not 
to the 1011. 

1909 (315). From the north wall of the outer pré@tdra of the Kachchhapéévara temple at 
Tirakkachchir (Chingleput District), Refers to the confiscation of the property of some rebel- 
lious and misbehaved people at Uttippikkam and registers a gift to the temple of Tirukkachchir 

Date.—13th year of Jat. Sand. Pigdya. Kumbha, eu,5; Wednesday; “Agvini.” On 
Thursday 4 Feb, 1283, Kumbha so. 5 and “ Asvini" came to end at - 20 and 39 respectively. 
They were both current for the greater part of Wednesday, 3rd February. 

1909 (418). From the east wall of the prékdra in the VyaghrapAdévara temple at Siddha- 
hogamadam (8. erry - Records that the Siva-Brihmanas of the temple agreed to provide for offer- 
ings in the shrine of Ajudaiys Piljaiyar, from the interest on 2000 Kaéu presented to the temple 
by Arindavan-Pallavardiyap in the time of Kopperaijiigadéva and now placed in their bands, 
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Date.— 13th year of Jat. Sand. Pindya; Mina; su. 6; Saturday; " 20011. On Sat. 6th 
March 1283, Mina. su, 6 and“ Rohini” ended at -51 and *54 respectively, 

1901 (191), From the south wall of the maxdapa in front of the Apatsahayédyara temple at 
Tennéri (Chingleput District). Gift of land, 

Date.—14th year of Jat. Sund. Pandya; month of Adi; Monday; “ Hasta.” On Monday 9th 
July 1285, ^ Hasta” ended at 48 [Regnal year should be 15th, not 14th], 

1909 (308). From the south wall of the outer prékdrea of the Kachchbapéérara temple at 
Tirokkachir (Chingleput District), Gift of 3 cows for a lamp by a merchant of Madburantaka- 
Chatarvédimangalam, residing in the street Bavanamajadapperunderuyo, of that vi 

 Date—lTth year of Jat. Sand. Pandya; अक्त, fukla . . . + “lap”, Monday ; 
“Utt. Ash,” 00 Monday 6 Sep. 1288, Sithha jutla navami (Sth tithi) ended at 22 of day and 
“Utt. Ash.” was current for the greater part of the day, ending at-2l next day. [Regnal year 
was strictly the 18th, not 17th]. 

+. B—This Jativarman Sundara Pandya, whose reign ia attested by six regular and 
several fairly regular dates, noticed above, comes between Kielborn's Jat. Sund. Pindya I 
and his Ja}, Sund. Pagdya 1, who is really the third of that name i the present list of Pindyss 
of the 13th century, I would, however, not assign any nonmbers till we know more about the 
Sundara Pandyas in the latter half of the 12th and the first half of the 18th centory; but simply 
distinguish each Pandya, whether Sundara ot Vira, by the initial year of his reign. It would be 
interesting to know when Jaf. Sundara Pindya, who came tothe throne on or about 29 Dec. 
1270, ceased to reign. A. D. 1288 ig the latest date furnished by Madras Inscriptions, while 
in one of the Padukottai inscriptions I have found a 30th year for him, i. ९, A. D. 1300, 
If Jat, Sundara Pandya whose reign began in 1270 ceased to reign in or abont A. D. 1800, 
he cannot be the parricide who murdered Mir, Kuladekbara I, in or about A. D.1310. Nor 
can the parricide be the Ja{, Sundara Pandya who next comes under our notice and whose reign, 
beginning in A. 0. 1276, ended in 31] probability, according to the inscriptions, as well as the 
Muhammadan historians, about A, D. 1293. 

Jajaévarman Sundsra Pandya IT. 
(Reign began between 13th September 1275 and 15th May 1276 0n or about 25th June 1276), 

1908 (414). From the Viliniithasvimin temple at Tiruvilimilalai (Tanjore District ) Gift of 
land for the recital of trumurat, 

Date.—9th year of Jativarman Sundara Pindya; Tala; ba. 7; Sunday; “Pushya.” On 
Sunday, 21 Oct. A.D. 1285 Tula. ta. 7 and “Pushya” commenced respectively at 24 and ‘14 of 
the day. They ended next day at -20 and +12 respectively. 

1902 (581 A). From the weet wall of the Saundaryandyaki shrine in the Kalidvara temple 
at Ralaiyarkévil (Madura District), Gift of land. 

Date.—11th year of Sundara Pandya 11. Dhanus; 2nd क्क्व, Wednesday ; “Panarvasn” 
= Wed. 4th Dec, 1286, on which day Dhanns ba, 3 and = Panarvasu” ended respectively at -82 
and -93 respectively, 

(N. B. “Second tiyads,” ordinarily meaning the 2nd day of a solar month, is an unusual 
expression for drittyd or “2nd lunar tithi"’, although éiyadi is etymologically the same as 1141. 

1902 (575). From the south wall of the Kiliévara temple at KaJjaiyarkovil ( Madura 
District). Gift of land to the temple of Kanappér by Aghdradiva Mudaliir alias Vaidya-chakravartin, 
Mentions also a certain Pushpavanadiva, 

Date.—12th year of Jat, Tribh, Sundara Pandya; Simha 29; ba, 3 - Wednesday, “ Revati.”’ 
On Wednesday, 27th August 1287 [which was30 Simha, not 29 अ १09], ba. 3 and “Révati"’ ended 
at ‘73 and -37 respectively, 

There is another date, very similarly worded, but referrible to a Sundara Pandya whose reign 
must hare commenced in A, 1. 1303—[See No, 580 of 1902 below]. 

1907 (590). From the north wall of the Tiruchuttaméliga of Saumyanithasyimin temple 
at Nandalér (Cuddapab), Damaged 
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1909 (302). From the South wall of the outer prét#ra of the Kachehapéswara temple at 
Tiruppachchdr ( Chingleput District ) Tamil. Gift of 30 cows and one bull for a lamp by 9 natire 
of Mananalldr alias Viraéolachaturvédimaigalam tn Sembir Kottam, s subdivision of Jayaiygonda 
choja-mandalam, 

Date.—Year opp. 13th of Jativarman Tribh, Sundara Pandya; ba, 10; Monday; “Krittika” = 
Monday 3 July 1290 when ba, 10 in Kataka and ^" Krittika" ended respectively at 44 and -77 
9; the day. 

Date,—(15th) year of Jat. Sandara Pindya; Virddhy Samvat; Kombha; su, 10; Mrnday, 
*Panarvasn.” On Monday 20 Feb. 1290, which was in Virodhi Samvat, Kambha mu. 10 ended at 
"60, and Ponarvasa began, ending next day at -05 . 

[15th year, error for 14th], 

1908 (69.) From the south wall of the central shrine in the Nilakanth@drara temple at 
Vedal (North Arcot District). Gift of land to the temple of Karsikkandiioramugai iya-Nayanar at 
Vidal ia Vidir-parru alias Vikrama-Pindya-vajanign, a district of Vegkanra-két{am in Jayangon- 
da chéla-mandalam. 

Date.—[This date sppears, without any result, positive or negative, among the dates published 
by Prof. Jacobi in Ep. Ind, XI p. 136]. 3rd year opp. 13th Konerinmaikondan Ja}. Sund, Pandya, 
Kataka; 60,7; Wednesday ; ‘‘ Hasta.” On Wednesday 4 July, A.D. 1291, Kateke su, 7 and 
Hasta" ended at "53 and “01 respectively. (For ending moment of Nakshatra local time has 
also to be considered), 

1904 (128). Prom the east wall of the mandapa in front of the central sbrine in the Sivan- 
kurésvara temple at Tirthanagari (South Arcot). Gift of land for the festival called Rodanda- 
riman-sandi after the king. 

Date.—3rd opposite 13th year of Kénerinmaikondiin Sondara Papdyan: Mésha sn 9,"Pushya” 
= Friday 28th March 1292, when Mesha, su, 9 and '‘Pushya” ended at -59 and -25 respectively, 

N.B.—The inscription particularizes the date now dealt with as the 276th day of the 1619 
regual year, If so,the reign would appear to have commenced on or about 2517 June 1276, 
which is consistent with all the dates found so far for thia Sundara Pandya, except Kielhorn’s “P." 
No. 27 “ year opp. 14; Monday 15th May 1290.” 

* Maravarman Tribhuvanachakravarti Vikrama Pindya. 
(Reign began between 12th Jan. and 29 Aug. 1283) 

1902 (143). From the south wal] of the priékdrain the Ramasvimin temple at Bannir 
(Mysore District), Sale of land. 

Date.—Srd year of Maravarman Vikrama Pindya; Makara; en. 4; Friday ; “ Ponarvasu™ 
[Suéla 4 must be Sukia 24]. On Friday 11th Jan. 1286, Makara so, 14 and “Panarvasn” ended 
at *20 and -12 respectively, 

1896 (120). From the north wall of the second prékdra in. the Kanyikumari temple at 
Cape Comorin (Travancore State), Gift of lamp. 

Date.— Sth year of Miravarman Vikrama Pindya; Dhanas ; jukla 8; Sunday; “ Révati,”’ 

On Sunday 14th Dec. 1287, Dhanus éukla 8 and “ Révati” ended at «12 and 64 respectively. 

1909 (410). From the east wall of the prdékdra in the Vyighrapidésvara temple at Siddha- 
liigamadam (8, Arcot), Gift of land for offerings by the nagarattér of Sirriig tir. 

Date.—€th year of Mar, Tribh, Vikrama Pandya ; Kannj; su. 1; Sanday; “Hasta.” On 
Sunday 29 Aug. 1288 (=1 इष्ण), Kanni gu. 1 ended at “60 while “ Hasta,” began at -39, ending 
next day at -42, 

[Inscriptions Nos. 53 and 54 of 1905 give this Pindys the Saka date 1209 = 6.7. 1287]. 

1900 (116). From the north wall of the firat prd@kdra of the Trivikrama-Pernmil temple at 
Tirakkoildr (S. Arcot), Refers to the king’s victory over the Kakatlys king Ganapati and records 
# gift of two lamps, 

Date.—8th year of Tribhuvanarijidhirija Paraméivara Sri Vikrama Pandya ; Dhanns; ba. 
8 ; Friday; = Hasta," On Friday 14th Dec. 1291, Dhanus ba, 8 and = Hasta = ended at “90 and 
"85 respectively, 
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190] (251) From the south wall of the central shrine in the Akshdévara temple at Achchara- 
pikkam (Chinglepot District). Damaged ; gift of land. 
‘Date. —rd year of Mar. Tribh. Vikrama Pandya; [= may be 5th,’ says Epigraphist ; but the 
impression which be was good enough to examine again with me, seems to be a fairly clear 
“8rd year"). Mina; ba, 11; Monday ;“Sravana.” There is no date corresponding to the given 
chronological details between A.D. 1283 and A.D. 1290, but on Monday 26 Feb, 1291 (which 
however was im the Sth year, as in the last inscription, not in the 8rd or bth), Mina ba, 11 ended 
at "51 of the dey and “‘Sravaga” commenced at "15, ending at -17 on Tuesday. 
* JafAvarman Tribh. Vikrama Pandya. 

1894 (11) From the inside of the north wall of the second prékdra in the Sundararija-Pernmil 
temple at Didikkombua (Madara District). Incomplete, 

Date.—ith year of Jafdearman Tribhuvana-chakravarti Vikrama Piodya; Mithuna, su. 9 , 
Thureday ¢  Svti.” 
On this inscription the Madras Epigraphist remarks : “The characters are eatlier than those of 
inscriptions belonging to Kielhorn’s ‘ KE,’ Konerinmaikondan Vikrama Pindya, whose reign com= 
menced in A.D. 1401. This Jafdearman Vikrama Pindya may have been contemporaneons with 
Miaravarman Vikrama Pandya (A. D. 1283).” 

Elsewhere (Annual Report for 1910-11, p. 79) we read “In the time of Jat. Vikrama Pandya 
whose exact period of rule could not be fixed at present, ete.” 

ब find wo dates that would suit the chronological details and the period assigned by the 
Epigraphist, except the following :— - 
(1) On Tharsday, 80 June A.D. 1278, Mithuna su, 9 and “ छव" ended at -59 and -54 


respectively, ‘ing 
(2) On Thursday, 1 July, 1395, Mithana sn. 9 and “ Svati” ended at-90 and -75 respectively, 
When more dates of this reign are found, 9 further approximation may be attempted, 
न Jatavarman Srivallabhadeva. 
(Reign began between 5 Ap. and 12 Nov. 1291,) 

1908 (508). From the South wall of the Parannsigittaraliyasvimin temple at Padup- 
palaiyam(Tinnevelly District). Tamil, appears to record a gift of money for a lamp; much damaged. 

Dato.— 6th year of Srimat Srivallabhadeva; Mesha; [ba.] 11; Friday; [may also be read, 
says Epigraphist, as Monday]; “ Uttara Bhidrapada.” On Friday, 19 April A. D. 1297, ba. 11 
in Mesha and ^ Uttara Bhadrapada"’ ended respectively at *11 and °87 of day, 

1909 (499), From the east wall of the Veikajdéchalapati-Peruma] temple, at Sdlaporam 
(Tinnevelly District), right of entrance, Damaged ; mentions Uttamago]a-Vinnagar, 

Date.—([9]th year of Jatdvarman Srivallabhadéva; Meshall; . . . = = Paurnamf; 

The Epigraphist commented thus on this inscription : “The record is much damaged and the 
teading very doubtful.” The value, however, of the solarday of the month, in investigating the 
particulars of a reign regarding which nothing was known, induced me to beg the Epigraphist to 
examine the impression once more in my presence, This was dome; and the conclusion arrived at 
by us was that although the record was much damaged, there was no doubt about the words 
“ Mesha, Pourtami and Sevvai (= Toeaday);” there remained the day of the solar month which we 
read ag *11” but which might equally be “19” or “16". Presuming that it was ज] 1११ I arrive 
at the date, Tuesday 5 April A. D. 1300, which was full-moon day and 11 Mesha, 

1902 (642). From the north wall of the wandapa in front of the central shrine in the 
Pirijitavantévarasvimin temple at Tirukkaler (Tanjore District), Sale of land to Vijaya. 
Ganda-gopéla. | | 

Date—2uth year of Jativarman Srivallabha; Mesha; ou. 11; Saturday; “Magha.” On 
Saturday, 8 April, A. D. 1316,“ Magha" ended at +60 of the day and Mesha षद 11 commenced 
on at “18, ending at “26 next day. 
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1905 (639). From the east wall of the mandapa in front of the central shrine in the 
MibirirapéSavara tewple at Tirumtyachchdr (Tanjore District), Gift of land, 

Date.—2lst year of Miravarman Kulaéekhara; Mithuna; gukla 12; Monday; “ Svati.” 

Later, the same inscription refers to Jafavarman Srivallabhadora’s 25th year, Vrischika, 
in piirva paksha}; Wed.; Rohini. The date first quoted in the inscription may be referred, aa is 
done delow, to the reign of Maravarman Kulaiekhara II, i, ¢., to A.D. 1384. 

The second date may be identified with Wednesday, 12 Nov, 1315, when Rahini ended at -66 
of day, and ba. 1 (aparapakshatiu prathamat) at -95 of day, Either the inscription wrongly quotes 
Paunniyai for prathamai which, considering the unusually erroncons eXpression commented on 
above, is the more probable alternative or the paurnam{ which in meantime ended at -97 
of the day on Tuesday, was brought up to sunrise on Wednesday owing either to local time or 
to + peculiarity of local calculation. I think, however, ba. I was meant, 

* Méravarman Tribh, Sundara Pandya. 
(Reign began 19 Feb. and 6 Mar, A. D, 1294.) 

1911 (842). From the west wall of the central shrine in the Munkudumlivara temple at 
Kalattur (Chingleput District), Gift of land for offerings to the same temple by Kiakkuni yakon 
one of the Ksikkélarsof the temple, Mentions Gaigaikondasla-chaturvédi wad|a-chaturvédimedgalam, 

Date.—l4th year of Miravarman Sundara Pindya, Masha, su, 13; Sondsy; * Chitra’ = 
Sunday, 16 April, A.D. 1307, when Mésha, su, 18 ended at -66 of day, while ‘* Chitra’ ended at 
“39 next day, having been current for the greater part of Sunday. 

1911 (343). From the north wall of the central shrine in the Mopkodumiivara temple at 
Kalattar (Chinglepnt District). Gift of land for offerings by Aludsiyandyakan, another Kaik- 
kila of Mupkudamlivara temple at Kalattur (Chingleput District), 

Date.—l4th year of Méravarman Sandara Pindya; Mina ; sa, 1; Monday; “ Réyatt,” 

On Monday, 6 March A.D, 1307, Mina su. 2 and ^ Ravatt” onded ot 82 and “47 of 
the day respectively [“su. 1” error for “ su. ॐ 1. 

1911 (344). From the north wall of the central shring in the Monkndomiivara Temple 
ai Kalattur (Chinglepnt District), Gift of land [for offerings} by Malléndai, a third Kaikkdls 
of the same temple. The donors in Nos. 342 and $43 were his brothers, 

Date.—l4th year of Maravarman Sundaora Pandya; Kumbba ; Gnkla.........; Monday ; 
Uttora-Ashadha, ॥ । 

On Monday, 19 Feb. A.D. 1308, Kumbha ba. 12, and “Uttare-Ashidha” ended at -89 and 
7 of the day respectively [Sula error for 6०4५४१०], 

* Jafivarman Vira Pandya,! 
(Reign began between 23 Jane and 24 July 1296). 

1900 (78). From the north wall of the first prékdra of the Védapaorliwara temple at 
Titavottir (North Arcot District}. Gilt of 64 Cows and 2 Balls, 

Date.— ith year of Jat. 1. Pandya ; Mithona ;“ Hasta.” On Friday 7 July A.D, 1801, 
a. 1 and Nak. “ Poshya” (not ‘* Hasta”) ended at 56 and -23 of the day, 

11906 (401). From the north wall of the first prdlidra in the Vilindthasyimin temple at 
Tiravilimilali (Tanjore District). Gift of land by a native of Periyaigudi in Tirunaraiyirnida 
9 sub-division of Kuléttoigasila-valanidu, | 

Date.—Gth year of Jat. V. Piadya (no epithet); Kanni ; sn. 6 ; Friday; " Mila.” 
On Friday 28th Sep, A. 1). 1302 which was, however, at the beginning of the 7th and near the 
end of the 6th year of Vira Pandya who soffered the Muhammadan invasion, Kanni su. 6 (it 
Tae Me iat dey of Kanni) and Mila ended at -10 and -23 of the day respectively. त of Kanni) and Mila ended at -10 and -25 of the day respectively. 

॥ Bines this article was sent to Presa, Prof. Hermann Jacobi of Bonn University bas calculated four of those 


dates (t.¢. those marked? ) relating to the reign of Jah. Vira Pindya and poblished thom in Ep. Ind. Vol. XI, 
pp. 157-199. The present results are, however, offered to the public im the form in which they ofiginally stood frat 








all 
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1906 (45). From the base of the verandah enclosing the central shrine in the temple of 

Amritaghatésvara at Tirokkadsiyir (Tanjore District), Gift of land; mentions the 41st year 
(of the king's predecessor 7) and the shrine of Vikrama-Chilichchoramndaiyir, 

Date.—l4th year of Jat. Vira Pindya ; (no epithet) [Dhan] ba. 10 Wed.; “ Svati ;” 

(1) on Wednesday 22nd Dec. 1266, Dhan, ba, 10 and “Svati" ended at -94 and -44 
(2) on Wednesday 16 Deo. 1310, Dhan. ba, 10 and “Svati” ended at -55 and -57 respectively. 

If tho first of these days were the date intended, it would belong to the conqueror of “lam, 
Koigu and Chola;" but as no such conquest is explicitly referred to, we may adopt the second 
date which would then belong to Jat. Vira Pandya whose reign began in 1296 and lasted till at 
least 1342. He was the only Vira Pagdya who could, so far as is known to us, refer in 1310 to 
= predecessor with 4] years of reign, that is, to hia own (natural) father, Miravarman Kuladekhara 
whose reign began in 1268, and who in 1310 was murdered by his legitimate son Sundara Pandya, 

All the remaining dates of this Jat. Vira Pandya refer to the 40th and subsequent years of ‘his 
reign, We know from the Muhummadan historians that Bondara Paiogdya, after murdering his 
father Maravarman Kulaéekbara in 1810, defeated his nataral brother Vira Pandya but was after 
wards defeated by the latter with the help of “Manar Barmnl,”" son of the daughter of the murdered 
Kolaéekhara, and fled to Delhi. Vira Pandya’s snccess and restoration to his throne were of brief 
duration, because in or about 1312 he was attacked and defeated, and the city of Madura sacked, 
by the Muhammadans under Malik Eafur, We ore told aleo that eight Muhammadan Chiefs ruled 
over the Pandya» kingdom from 1310 till about 1358, and there is among the Padukkottai dates 
> Hejra date A. H. 732 (=A.D. 1391-32). About 1840, however, the work of the reconstractioa 
and reconsecration of the temples desecrated by the Muhammsdan occupation was taken up under 
the saspices of Vira Pindys, who now reappears on the scene, always dating his reign from July 
1296 when he seems to have been installed by his father as co-regent of the Pandyan Dominions. 

† 1908 (122). From the esst wall of the first prdfkdra of the Tira taliévara temple at 
Tirupputtir (Madurai District). Sale of privileges pertaining to pddikidral by the sabAd of 
Tirupputir (Madura District) to Avaiyan alias M@lavachakravartin of Siraiktadi 

Date —44th year of Jat, Vira Pindys; 5th Dhanus; sn, 1; Thuraday, “Mila,” 

On Thursday, 2 Dec. 1339 (= $ Dhsous) su. 1 and “ Mila" ended at "51 and -26 respectively, 

1996 (393). From the north wall of the sapdapa in front of the Satyagirind tha-Perumé] 
temple at Tirumaiyam (Podukkottai), Records the sale of all rights connected with pddikdval 

Date,—4 [Sth] year of Jaf. 1700. Vira Pandys (no epithet); Dhanus; ba. 8; Wed, “Hasta.” 
On Wednesday 13 Dec, 1340, ba. 8 ; and ‘*Hasta” ended at -28 and -28 respectively, 

† 1908 (119). From the east wall of the first prikara of the Tirattaliivara temple at Tirappu:tar 
(Maduri District), Records that Avaiyap Periya Nayanir alias Viiflayadéva, a native of Kuraik- 
kudi irrigated by (the river) Tépéra in Ada|siyir-nidn, consecrated again the image in the temple 
of Tirnttallyinda-Niyanir which bad been polluted by the occupation of the Mubammadans. 

Date.—46th year of Jat. Tribh. Vira Pandya; 14 Entaka; Monday; अआ. 5 ; “Uttara 
Phalgunt.” On Monday 12 July 1339, हण, 5 and “ Uttara Phaleunl” ended at 2 and -006 
respettively; but the day of the solar month was 15 Kafaka not 14th [Regnal year 46 is apparently 
an error for 44]. At ए. 138 of Ep. Ind. Vol. XI, Prof. Jacobi gives 2 Ang. 1835 as the equivalent 
of this date ; but as he agrees with me as to the day of the solar month, his “2 Aug,” must be a 
lapews calami for "*12 July.” 

(The Epigraphist, on reading the impression again in my presence, was of opinion that the 
recorded year was clearly 46), 

+1908 (120). From the east wall of the first न्क of the Tiruttaliivara temple at Tirap- 
puttir (Madurai District). Records the Mubammadan occupation of the temple and its conscra- 
tion by Visdlayadéva mentioned in No. 49. He was on this sccount given certain special! 
privileges in the temple by the priests of the temple. | 

Date,—4ith year of Jag. Vira Pagdya; 21 Mithuna ; eu, 12; Sund.; “ Anorédha."’ 
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[Reference to Muhammadan occupation commented on in Ept's. Repi., 1908-09, p. 82] 
Sunday 16 Jone 1342 (=21 Mithuna); sn, 12 and “ Anuradha” ended at °49 and -77. 
[Regnal year should be 46, not 44). 

(The Epigraphist read the impression again in my presence and was of opinion that the regnal 


year may be 46 or 49, not 44) 
* Jatévarman Sundarsa Pandya. 
(Reign began between 29 Aug. 1302 and 25 Aug. 1303) 

1902 (580). From the west of the kitchen in the Kiallivara temple at Kiaijsiyir Kévil 
(Madara District) Gilt of land 

Date—(1] year of Jat. Sand, Pandya; Simba 31, ba 3; Wed. = . = = « “ati wail.” 
On Wed. 28 Ang, 1314 (=31] Simba) ba. 3 and nakehatra “ Advint” (Tamil, Ajrati ) ended at -89 
and +47; respectively of the day.’ 

(Reign began between 6th and 29th March 1514.) 

1902 (595), From the inner gépwra of the Prémapuriivara temple at Anbil (Trichinopoly 
District), right of entrance, Incomplete. 

Date year opp. [Srd] of Miravarman Kulséekhara II. Rishabe ; 13th 

= » « प्ण; Wed.; “Svat.” 

On Wednesday 5 May, A.D, 1816, Rishabba su. 19 and “Sviti" commenced, ending at -09 and 
“40 respectively on Thursday. [Regnal year should be “ year opp. (2nd) not’ year opp. (Srd)'" J. 

1908 (119). From the east wall of the masdapa in front of the central shrine in the 
Tilakéévars temple at Dévipattanam (Madura District). Mutilated at the beginning. 

Daete.—year opp. 2nd of Kulasekhara . , = . Piindya “who conquered every country ;” 

= = » = न= Sth tithi: Sat. ;“ Rohini” „ On Satarday, 19 Feb. 1317, Phélgana 
eo, 8 and “ Rohigi” ended at -93 and -25 reapectively 
From the outer wall, (above the gémukAf) of the inner prfidra enclosing the 
garthagriha of the Kuttalfivara temple at Kurrilam (or Courtallam, Tinnevelly District) 
oe 7th (7) year of Miarsvarman Kulséekhara; 13 Kumbhe; so. 8; Friday; day of 
wh ol, oF 

On Friday 5 Feb. A. 0. 1321, which waa 13 Kambha, gukla 8 and “Roihni” ended reapec- 
tively 8६ "59 and-98 of day, The regnal year looks like“ 4th” in the impression but is really 
“ 7th,” which fact was verified by the writer's friends at Kurrilam. 

1907 (126). From the north wall of the kitchen in the Siddhajfinéévara temple at 2५745 
gulam (Tinnevelly District), Sale of land to the temple of EKarntt-arindomoditts-Pindi [Sa] 
ramodaiys Niyandr, here ssid to be in Stransi-V enrin-tiramadaitiligam situgted in Mullinidu 

Date.—8th year of Miravarman Tribh. Kulatekhara “who took every country ;” Tula 
" [1] 2"; 5०. 9; Wednesday; “Sravana.” 

On Wednesday 30 Sep, 1321(=2 Tula), au. 9 and “Sravana” ended at ‘72 and -97 reapectively 

Thereading 18 Tula, which I beliewe to be on error for 2 Tula, gives rise to the following 
observations :-—The epithet “who took every country” may seem to relegate this date to the 
reign of Mar, Kulsdekhara I, The interval between the initial years of the two Enulasekharas 
being 46 years, it follows that lunar tithis and nakshatras are likely to occnr at the same time of 
the solar year in either reign, (Vide sec, 328 of my Indian Chronology.) Moreover, if a tithi falls 
this year on 2ad Tula, it must have fallen last year on or about 12th Tula, so that per उह > partiou- 
lar {18 and nakadatra, due on the 2nd Tala this year, would, ordinarily, have occurred 47 years 
agoon 12th Tula. Nevertheless, no suitable date, satisfying all the chronological details in the 
inscription, has been found in the reign of Mar. Kulaéekhara I. except A.D, 1274, which how- 
ever, was only the 7th year of that reign (not the &th). On Wednesday 10th October A. D, 1274 
(=13 Tula, not 12 Tula) Tula eo. 9 commenced at -08 of the day, ending next day at 14, while 
nakehatra Sravaga ended at +55 on Wednesday. 

N. B.—This inscription is on the north wall of s temple kitchen, while the next, No. 125, is 
on the west wall. 
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Poti 1907 (125). From the west wall of the kitchen in the Siddhajiduésvara temple at Pipangulam 

(Tinnevelly). Sale of land to the temple of Karutt-srindu-mnditta Pandit [Sa] ramudaiya Nayanir, 
Date.—8th year of Miravarman. . . Tribh, Kulajekhara; Dhanusll;ba . , , + 

Tuesday, “Sviti.” 

oe Tuesday 15th December 1821 (=19 Dhanus) ba. 10 ended at -18 and “Syvati’ at 24 of 

re 

[The inked impression of the inscription was read again in my presence by the Epigraphist, 
and the conclusion come to by him was that the solar day of the month conld be read either 
as“ 31 ” or as 19." The latter reading suits the other chronological details which are clear.) 

1907 (149). From the south wall of the shrine of the goddess in the Siva temple at Piiva- 
laikkudi (Pudakkofai State). Gift of the village of Pavilaikkudi. Mentions the festival called 
Maramfgikkan-sandi and a certain SOlai-Kalyilayamudaiyan alias Kalikedinda Pandiyadévar, 
The temple is called Udaiyar Tirupptivilaikkudi-udaiya-Nayanir in Vadaparronida inclading 
Sevvalir, a sub-division of Kiidalir-nidu, 8 district of Ten-kinidu. | 

Dato.—l6th year of Mir, Enulaiekhsara “who took every country;" Vriichike ; su. 5 ; 
Wednesday, ** Révatl.” 

On Thuredsy, 25 January, 1330, Kumbha [not Vriéchika), eu. 5 and Révati ended at -20 
and -18 respectively; in other words they were current for the greater part of Wednesday, 24 
January, on which they commenced at *10 and 07 respectively [VriscAhika, error for Kumbha]. 

[The Epigraphist, at ए. 79 of his Annual Report for 1907-08, identifies this prince with Mar, 
Enladéekbara I but the date does not suit the 16th regual year of that reign] 

On Wednesday, 3 Nov, 1283, Vrischika, au. 12 (not eukla 5) and Révatl ended at ‘71 
and *71 reapectively. 

On Wednesday, $1 Oct. 1286, Vrischika, su. 12 (not #udla 5) ond “ Révati" ended at -66 
and -96 respectively. 

These dates would answer for the 16th and 19th years of Miravarman Knuladekbara I (16 and 
19 being easily confounded in Tamil writing with esch other); bat sukla 5 for gukla 12 is not an 
error eo readily accounted for as Wrischika for AumbdAa. 

= JatAvarman Tribh. Pardkrama Pandya. 
(Reign began between 15 April and 10 August 1315.) 

1906 (395). From the west wall of the mandapa in front of the Satyagirinitha-Perumil 
temple at Tiramaiyam (Pudukkottai State), Incomplete. Sale of land for marriage expenses. 

Date.—5th year opp. 7th of Jaf. Tribh, Parikrams Pagdys ; Kombba ; ba, 12; Sunday ; 
“ Uttara 1 111 On Monday 11 Feb, A. D, 1825, Kambha ba, 1~ and “ Uttara Ashigha १ 
ended at *22 and -11 respectively. In other words, ba, 12 and ‘* Utt. Ash.’’ were current for the 
greater part of Sunday, 10 Feb, 1925, [Regnal year should be 10th not 12th]. 

1894 (17). From the east wall of the mandapa in front of the Poshpavanésvara shrine at 
Tirsppivanam (Madara District), Gift of land. 

Date.—(Wrongly assigned in App, to Amaual Report for 1894-95 to Konerinmaikondan's Sth 
year) 9th year of Parikrama Pindya; Simhasu,8; Wedoesday, “Anuridhs.” On Wednesday 
10 Ang, A.D, 1323, Simba su. 8 and ‘' Anuridha” ended at -48 and “45 respectively. 

[38 July A.D. 1166 fell in his Sth year. This most have been the Kolasekhari who waged « 
prolonged war against Parikramabaha of Ceylon. Tirnapputtir is one of the places mentioned in 
the Maharameo as haying been visited by Lanképurs, the Ceylonese General. | 

1908 (101). From the Tirutts]isvara temple at Tirapputtir (Madura District.) 

Date.—Year opposite the 4th of Tribh. Kulaiekharadiva, “27th day of Karkataka 
‘Rohini ;" Saturday, In Ep. Ind. Vol. XI, at p. 157 the Epigraphist notes that the date of the, 
inseription, as judged by the characters, must be earlier than A.D. 1200. I find that the date 
was Sat, 23 July A, D. 1166 which was the 27th day of Karkatake. On this day “ Rohigi” and 
अक्षा» ba. 10 ended at 70 and “87 of the day respectively. 
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THE INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS AND THE ANTIQUITY OF INDIAN 
ARTIFICIAL POETRY. 

Br G. BUHLER. 

[Translated by Prof, V. 8. Ghate, M. A.; Poona, ] 

(Continued from p. 198.) 

V. Tho Nasik-Inscription No. 19, from the ninteenth year of Siri-Puluméyi 

A further contribution to the knowledge of the Advya style of the second century and 
especially of the poetic ideas and comparisons in vogue at the time is made by the pragasti of 
a cave which was given over to the monks of the Bhadrayanlys school, in the ninteenth year of 
the reign of the Andhra king Siri-Pujumdyi. The date of the inscription can be only approzi- 
mately determined st present, Nevertheless it must be somewhat older than the Girnar prasasti 
discussed above. Siri-Pulumiyi like Chashtans is, as we know, mentioned by Ptolemiius, under 
shthina on the Godavari river. Accordingly the inseription in question will have to be placed 
somewhere sbout the middle of the second century, To the eame result leads another circumstance 
which is put forth by Dr. Bhad Daji in Journ, Bo. Br. Roy. As. Soe., Vol. VII, p. 242. 
According to 1. 6 of our inscription, Paluméfyi’s father Gotamipute Bitaka:i extinguished the 
family of Khakharata, In the inscriptions of Nisik,*® Junnar, and Karle is mentioned a Kshabarita 
was a great patron of Brihmans and Buddhists and made many grants in the weatern Deccar os 
well as in Konkan and Kathiivid, and we sre provided with the eeveral dates of hia reign, from the 
year 40 to 46. The similarity of the names Khakhardta and Kshaharita makes it very probable 
that they denote one and the eame person, a supposition which is also favoured by the circumstance 
that just the very districts, in which Ushavadite made his granta, hare been mentioned in 1, 2 f, 
out inscription as parts of Bitakepi’s dominion. The title satrap or great satrap borne by Naha- 
pina leads to the farther conclusion that he was a dependent prince and the fact that on his coins, 
the Kharoshtrt lipi is used side by side with the southern alphabet, proves his connection with the 
north-west where the Indo-Scythians were rulers. We may, therefore, suppose that he, like Rudra- 
diman used the Sake era, and thus bis last date, Samvat 46, would correspond to a.p. 12415. 
Very probably his unfortanate war with Sitakani took place soon after this year, According 
to his inscriptions“? Satakagi roled for at least 24 years, and extinguished the Kshaharita king 
and satrap before the cighteenth year of his reign. For, the Nasik inscription No. 13, bearing 
this year, disposes of a village in the district of Govardhana,™ which had in earlier times belonged 
to the dominion of Nahapina. If then wo assume that the battle between Nahapiina and Sitakani 
took place in the year 47 of the Sake era used by the former, १, ¢., in a.p, 125/6, and in the 
fifteenth year of the reign of the latter, then the year of the writing of our inscription wonld be 
a. 2. 153/4, by adding the 9 years of Sitakapi and the 19 years of Pulumiyi to 125. Of 
course it is possible that the date in question may be from ten to twelve years earlier or 8 very few 
years later even, A later date than this does not seem to be probable, because the mention of 
Pulumfyi'’s name in Ptolemins shows that he must have been on the throne a long time before 
a. D. 151, the date of the completion of the Geography.™ 

If we accept these conjectures which at least poasess 3 very high probability, then our inscrip- 
tion is about twenty years older than the ‘prasasti of the Sudariana Lake ; and its style must be 
regarded as 9 proof for the growth of kdfeya in the middle of the second centary, Although it fs 

"! See capocially Inscription No. 20, in which » village given asa present by Usabhadite is again given away 
by an Andhraking, Arch. Sur. W. India, Vol. IV., p. 108 (Wo. 8) and 2. 11-113 (No, 29), | 

"3 Arch, Bur, W. India, Vol. I'¥., p. 106 (No. 14, [मै lino.) 

= Ibid. p. 105, where 14 is to be corrected to 18. 


 ™ Compare aleo Dr. Bhipjirkar’s remarks in his Horly History of tha Dekkan, p. 20 ff. where 
Cuscription ia placed somewhat earlier, i nani munca Yoooioucie hee 
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composed in on old Prakrit very much nearer to Pali, still the results that may follow from 
its examination would of course be equally applicable to Sanskrit Poetry ; as there exists no 
separating barrier between Prakrit and Sanskrit kdeyas. As {far as the information provided by 
the Alawkdra-sdstra goes, both Sanskrit and Prakrit compositions are regarded as branches of a 
common stem aod are both bound by the same lawe. Accordingly we find that all the known 
Prakrit k@eyas are composed in obedience to the same canoné ss are written in Sanskrit, They 
present the game varieties of style and the same alawhkdras, and it happens not seldom that cone 


and the same suthor uses both Prakrit and Sanskrit. Even the suthor of our inscription must 
have known Sanskrit and been expert in Sanskrit kdrya also, because he appears to be guilty 
of some Sanskriticisms. The compound Vijhachharanfa® (1. 2) appears to be but > transliteration 
of the Sanskrit VindAyarkshavat, since the Greek form offeysor shews that the Prakrit name of 
the Rikshavat began with ४, Another apparently Sanskrit sewedAy is found in “Aesardyuma® (1. 8), 
here the rule of the Prakrit demands *Kesanejuna’, i. ¢ °Kesarajiuna®. So also the form 

upatiyo (J. 11) occurring ina writing of such 9 late date, must be looked upon as only an 
archaic imitation of लित, 1.1 As fer os I know this is the only instance of a genitive in the 
dust number, which has entirely lost even in older Prakrit literature. 1t is even possible that 





the inscription might have been at first composed in Sanskrit and then translated or transliterated, 
as the Prakrit, which resembled Pili, was then, as even in much later times, the official language in 


southern India“? Whatever may be the case, co much is certain that the author was sequainted 
with the Sanskrit language ag well as the Sanskrit literature. । 

His work is n gadyarh द्रवण like the Girnir inscription discussed above and belongs to the 
class of prajastis, After the date given in quite an official manner, there follows the description 
of the king of kings Gotamiputa Sitakani written ins high poetic style, which together with the 
shorter praise of his mother Gotam! Balasirl and of the cave prepared by her, in all, covers eight 
lines and = half, and altogether makes a gigantic sentence. Then there come at the end two short 
sentences which say that the Queen gave away the cave to the Bhadriyanita monks and that her 
grandson Pulamiayi assigned the village Piddchipadraka for the preservation of the sculptnre and 
pictures, In these concluding sentences, the Janguage is quite business-like ; bnt even there we 
find some figures on a small scale made use of. In the first of these, the mother ia described by 
means of three epithets giving rise to alliteration, mahideri कत, (कतत mohdrisapatamas;, in 
the second the king is spoken of not by name but as mahddeetya ajjakdye seritkdmo pryakdmo na- 
[14 Sakeladakhind |pathesaro, * the grandson ever willing to serve and please the Queen the grand- 
mother, the lord of the whole of the Deccan.” Thus even here the author doea not forget his 
profession altogether. 

As for the first and the main part of the prososti, its style entirely resembles that of the 
Girnir praiweti in that long compounds are need to bring out ९1०७ or the force of language, These 
ran om alent exclusively from 1, 2 to 1. 6; then in 1. 7, the almost breathless reader is favored 
with a resting pause, in as much as only short words are ara In the last Jine and a half of the 
description of the king, the poet again takes a new leaf and uses towards the end the longest 
compound which contains sixteen words with forty-three letters (paranagarula tfyddi). The 

Anuprésa is more liberally made nse of, as ig the case with the Girnir pradwsti. Thus we bave in 
1, 2 °asika-asaka,° in 1, 3 “paratapatiea, dirgsakera वान्त “kamalavimala,” in the last parta of the 
compounds in 1. 3 °sdsanasa, “redanasa rdhenoea, “dasanoaa, and many more similar expressions, 
In one point, however, the Nasik inscription differs {from the Gimér prasasti. While the latter 
disdains the use of the conventional similes of court poets, these are found in our [त्वन्न in ४ 
very large number and sometimes very striking too. Just the very firet epithet of the king 
Himavata-Meru-Madara-pavata-sama-sirata ‘whose essence resembles that of the mountains 
Himavat, Mera, and Mandara, is conceived quite in the वव style, Thus the author shows that 
the comparisons of the king with these mountains £o favourite in later times were in Vogue even in 
his day. What he, in reality, means by the phrase in question is that SataKepi was Fosscesed of 


व Gee on this my remarks on the Prakrit Pallava Land-Grant in the Epigrephia Indica, 2, 41. 
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great treasures, like the Himalaya, that be was the central point of the world, and overshadowed 
the same with his might, like the Meru, and that like the Mandara which was used ag > churning 
rod by gods at the time of churning out nectar, he knew how to bring to light and to acquire for 
himself Lakshml, the Fortuna regum. 

The correctness of this explanation can be easily demonstrated. For, the idea that the 
Himalaya hides within himself immeasurable treasures bas been prevalent the Indian 
people since a very old time, and it finds its expression in mythology, in that the abode of Kubers 
is located in the Himdlaya. To the court poets, the iden that riches are the efra of the Himalaya 
is #© obvious that at times they do not express it at all, but only hint at the same, Tuos Kalidiss 
nays in RayAuraiiaa LV, 79 5 
tat हिनचवः सारो राज्ञः सानौ हिनादंना | 

‘As the (Ganas) (came) with presents in their hands, they understood each other's essence; the 
king, that of the Himalaya (५. ¢,, his riches, and the Hi a that of the king (i, ¢, his might.)’ 

Equally old and generally prevalent ia the conception that the mountain Meru is the centre of 
the world; and kings are very frequently compared with the same, in kéryas, in order to 
illustrate their great might. Thus, in the beginning of the Kddaméari, Bina saya (p. 5.1. 11, 
Peterson's editidn) of the king Sidraka:— 

‘He resembles Mera in that all the worlds live in the shadow of his feet,’ i. ¢., are preserved 
through his protection, just as they live in the shadow of the spur of the mountain, The comparison 
ia also found in the inscriptions, ¢.g., in the praiasti which forms » prelude to the grant of land 
made by the Chaulukya king Milaréja I, It is said there (1. 3) = जेररिवि qaar many:| ‘He 

resembles Meru, in that he ia always madhyastha, i.¢., the centre of the world, and impsrtial,’ 

As for the mountain Mandara, it is one of the most well-known myths, according to which it 
eerved gods as a chnrning-rod, at the churning of the milk-ocean, As on that occasion, Lakshmi, 
the goddess of wealth, came out, and she is often described 98 the representative of the royal power 
and splendour and even as the consort of kings, the kings themselves are often compared with the 
Mandars mountain in order to hint at the idea that they churn out Fortane from the ocean of the 
enemies, Thus in Srf-2arshacharita, p- 227, 1. 7 (Kadmir edition) Bina says, while describing the 
king Poshyabdti, that he was qeqrqg इव सङेनीसमाकर्षने *‘Mandara-like in drawing out Lakabmj,’ 
This same thought is further elaborated in verse 7 of the Aphead prajasti,7 8 composition of the 
seventh century, written in a high Gauda style, where it is said of the king Kumaragupta :— 

नीम श्री शानवमक्षितिषति्चिनः सैन्यदुग्धोदसिन्धुल्नीसंभराधिहेतुः सपि विमितो मन्दरीनूय येन || 
‘Who became Mandara ard immediately churned out the terrible army of the illustrious | {11.11 
a moon amongst princes, the army, which was the means of the acquisition of Fortane, and thns 
resembled the milk-ocean," A still more artificial representation of the simile is found in the 
निच नवत of the Rathor king Govinda IT, verse 3, belonging to the beginning of the ninth century, 
1 have explained it fully in the translation of the passage 

In the face of these facts, it can not be doubted, that the author of the Nasik inscription 
intended to aay or to hint all that is contained in the explanation given above; and when we cee 
that he dares to express himself in ench an extraordinarily concise manner and is content with only 

न Seo Ants, Vol. VI.-p.191. My translation an given there mentions only the econ meaning of madAgagiar maihyas 
tins howerer, not 9 द ४ meen ta cee tar eee wes the centre wi the 9 
although the expression cannot apply toa petty ruler who possessed only a few milea of land. Buch consi- 
derations, however, hare no weight with a court-poet. 

न Corpus Fuser. Ind., Vol. रा, p, 208, 1. 7. = Ante, Vol. VI, p. 65. 

= Tt is just possible that he bad in view even other less important qualities of the mountains named here. 
Thus, a8 the Morn is the abode of the ribudha or the gods, and as ribudha aleo means ‘a wise man’, the compari- 
fon of ए king with the Mera may imply a compliment to the effect that the king was surrounded by wise 
councillors and learned mon. Compare, for instance, Fdesvadatid, p. 14, 1.1 aetta विबधाल्नचः ¢ 
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allnding to the séra of the three mountains, we cannot but soppose that intle first place he knew 
all the myths in question and ia the second place that the comparisons of kings with tl.ese monntains 
were in vague then ; fof otherwise the expression in question would have been quite unintelligible 
to the hearer. The comparisons involved in the epitLets in the next lines 3-4 are some of them so 
familiar that it is unnecessary to demonstrate their occarrence in the किच्छ. This is the case, 
fur instance, with the phrase dicasakara-kara-risodAila-kamala-rimala-sadisa-radanasa, ‘ whose face 
resenblea = spotless lotus which the sun's rays have awakened (from the moctarnal sleep)’, of which 
we shoald only remark that the use of the word kara, which also means ‘hand,’ ig not unintentional, 
Equally commonplace is the comparison in patipupa-chada-madala-sasirika-piya-dasanasa * whose 
appearance is lovely and lustrous like the disc of the full moon,’ What is, of course, meant is that 
the face of the king shines like the fall moon. But as the face has ben spoken of Lefore, th 
author uses dasana for च्व and thus varies somewhat the usual idea. Lastly, no examples are 
Lecessary for earardratarikamachdrwrikamase, ‘whose gait is Leautifol like that of a lordly 
elephant,’ snd biujagapatibhogaptnarataripuladighasudaraghujasa, ‘whose arms strong, round, 
massive, long and beautifal like the coils of the prince of cerpents.’ With regard to the last epithet 
it must be observed, in the meanwhile, that the author has taken great troubles to give a new 
pnvsual form to the old comparison of the arm of a watrior with a serpent, already very usual in the 
epica. For this purpose, he mentions ihe serpent-prince Besha instead of sone other favourite 
serpent, and piles togetber 9 number of adjectives. iad oth of these things is often done by court 
poets; ९, gs, in Roghvraiia XIV. 31, Kalidasa de Rima as Serpddhirdjorubhuja, Some- 
what more rare is the absurd notion in fi-samuda-foya-pita-rd@hanaea ‘whose armies drink the water 
of the three oceans," though sanctioned by the usage of Indian poets. Similar expressions are now 
and then met with in panegyrit acd pradcstis, with a view to suggest that the victorious armics 
have pressed forward to the shoves of the ocean. A rbetorician remarks that the water of the ocean 
would never te drank. But nevertheless the poets very frequently use expressions like the oue 
above, which, therefore, cannot be looked upon as involving a breach of aweAitya,"* 

The following lines contain nothing cseful for our purpose. Their object is to represent 
Sitakani as a roler who lived up to the rules of Nitiséstra, On the other hand, tle short epithets 
in 1, 7 remind us of several passages in the descriptions of heroes and heroines by Bava who also 
frequently interrupts the long-winded compounds and the tiring rows of comparisons, in quite a 
similar manner, and now and then makes use of similar expressions in such cases. The rightness 
of what we say will be best shown by placing this Lk of ॥ any side by side with a pasgage, 
in Bana’s Kddembart, from the description of the king Sddraka’":— 

जावनान निलयख सपुरितान seme सिरीय afr | कत। महाधमांलामाइतां HPA: TH TAT 


नु नातुदयरौ लो निषमण्डलस्वीसपातके तरहित जनस्य प्रवतं 
pe Denes, चिता गोशीबन्धानामाश्रयो रत्तिकानां प्रत्यादेशो aaeaat 
धौरेयः साहसिकानामपनौर्विवन्धानान्‌ | 

Of course Bina’s expressions are much more choice, and they show a considerable advance in 
the development of the style. Nevertheless, a certain similarity is unmistakabie and the reason 
why simpler epitbets are inserted in the midst of more complicate ones is no doukt the same 19 
both the cases, In 1, 8, we meet with two long compounds which compare Sitakapi with the 
heroes of Mah@hdrafa as well 85 with the kings of yore described in that work;—' Whose bravery 
was similar to that of Rama (Halabhrit), Keéava, Arjuna and Bhimarena,’ and ‘whose lustre 
resembled that of Nibbiga, Nabusha, Janamejaya, Samkara, Yayiti, Rama (of the Raghu race) 
and Ambarishs.” Farther these two compounds are separated, certainly not without intention, 
by another epithet inserted between them, Comparisons with the kings of epic tales are as a rule 
used by Subandho and Bana, in the deseriptions of their heroes, who, however, work them out ins 
far finer way. They bring out the similarity in particular points by means of a ilesha on every 
ज Bee, for न Woe Udepar pradaiti, verse 10; Ey. Ind., p. 236. The name of the rhetorician I bare "^ the O depur pradast,, verse 10; Er. Ind., p. 234. The name of the thetorician I bave 
exfortunately not noted. १॥ Kddambart p. 5, L 12—14; compare 150 Tadambar! p. 56,1. 7—8 
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प they show that their heroes surpass by far the old heres, in that they go more deeply 
into the original 4 Here, in our inscriptions, we have to do with the beginnings of » development 
which reached its high point certainly in the seventh centary, or perheps even mech चछ] ज, 
To the grest significance of the immediately following passage, Ihave already alluded (the 
Sdhasdikacharita, of Padmagupta p. 48 ff.) :—* Who, standing in the forefront defeated the hoate 
of his enemies, ina battle in which, in # manner immeasurable, eternal, incomprehensible and 
marvellous, the wind, Garoda, the Siddhas, Yakshas, Rakshasas, Vidyadharas, Bhiitas, Gandharvas, 
Chéragas, the sun, the moon, stare and planets took part,’ lt is just the oldest instance of a 
mixtare of history and mythology, so usual in the Jater court poets. As Billana repeatedly makes 
Siva to interfere in the fortunes of his patron Vikramaditya, or as Hemachandra surrounds his 


history of the life of Siddharaja to « pure myth, so bas bere our author given heavenly powers as 
confederates to the father of his master. This passage thus provides us with an interesting point 
of connection between our inscription and the style of narration of the court poets. About. the 
meaning of the next phrase, unfortunately we are not sure, as the first letter can be read as nd@ or ay, 
If we read paguturakhadhd gaganatalam abhivigddhuea, oa is moat probably the ०४७६, then it would 
be rendered thus :—' Who towered up higher in beaven than the shoulder of a great mountain, or 
the trunk of a grand tree,’ ™ With this we may compare Raghurwiks XVIII, 15, where jt is aid 


f king Pariyitra:— SERED SERIF 
+ त्तः उनः शिरस्स्वाज्नित पारिया sat: सिषेवे किल पारिचाचम्‌। 

‘Fortune resorted, indeed, to (the king) Pariyitra, the height of whose head surpassed 
(the mountain) Pariyatra,’ 

Tf, on the other hand, we read nigerarukhadhé, then we must translate :—' Who went up inte 
the heaven from the shoulder of his lordly elephant.’ The meaning then would correapond to that 
of verse 20 in the Lakki Mandal pragasti,?5 where it is said of Chandragupta, the eonsort of the 
princess févara of Siighapura :— 

waft गतवति नाकं करिवः स्कन्धात्‌ , , | । 

‘As ber husband ascended to bearen, from the chouider of his ele | 1 | (व ण 

These words describe Chandragupts’s death, and would mean thai he fell from an elephant, and 
had his neck broken, or that he, while fighting on elephant-back in the battle, met with » hero's 
death, or perhaps that he exchanged the splendour of the earthly life of a prince for heaven. 
The second alternative seems to be the most probable. At any rate the paisage referring to 
Sitakani will have to be understood thus, in ८४६९ the reading ndge” 15 the correct one, 

In the remaining lines, we haya frst, the praise of the queen Gotami Balasirt, ‘ who, in every 
way, acted worthy of her title “the wife of a royal sage” ; secondly, the very bold, though 
improper, comparison of the mountain Triraémi with » peak of the Kailica mountain, and lastly 
the assurance that the cave possessed a magnificence which equalled that of a lordly palace of gods, 
All these three notions are most usual ip kdryes. Instances of the third have been already 
mentioned by us above on p, 14 

What we have said so far should quite suffice to prove that the Nasik-j 
bears a close relationship with the gadya kéeyas preserved for us, and that jt especially contains 
many comparisons current in the latter. It must, however, be repeated that this Praiasti occupies 
a considerably lower rank than the prose parts in Harishena’s keys, and ig still less artificial than 
the works of Subandhu, Bana, apd Dandin, 

» (To b¢ continued.) 
व aT aE 
० 2 19 translate wichina—w in cave freely rendered as ‘in which—too took 
& £. posiiemen are Knows to ine} 08 the contrary, Telineh elder saat a ee messin a 
कन न a ablative implies here, aa is often Te Br ०५, that the Positive form bas the sense of the | 








nsctiption No, 18, also, 
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MATACAI: A DEAVIDIAN WORD IN VEDIC 

` LITERATURE. 
Cot. Jacos, in # paper contributed to the Jour- 
eal of the Royal Asiatic Society for April 1911, 


p. 510, makes two interesting suggestions regard- 


ing the word mafacht ooourring in the Chhan- 
dogya-Upanishad J, 10,1, aeefigag कुरुषु &eowhich 
is explained by some commentators ag cnr 


जद्रषभिविरो षाः Col, Jacob says, that “these red- 


locusts” and that the word matachi “looks like an 


It is interesting to note that both of these sug- 


gestions are confirmed by the fact that matachf is 


a Sanskritived form of the well-known Dravi- 
dian word midichi or midiche, meaning locusts, 


which is need at the present duy in the Dharwar 
District. Mr. Kittel, in his Kannada-English 
Dictionary, explains the word midiche thos: ^ that 
which hops, a grass hopper; > locust.” According 
tothesame authority the word appears as midutha 
in Telugu, a8 eiffel or wetial in Malaydlam, and as 
eettukkili in Tamil, ‘The word is obviously derived 
from the root midi, to hop. 


Mr. Kittel in the introduction to bis Dictionary | 


gives a very long list of so-called Sanskrit words, 
which are really Dravidian, But in compiling 
this list he seems to have drawn exclusively upon 


elassical Sanakrit, Matachi ia thus the only Dravi- 


dian word as yet discovered in Vedic literature. 
E. B. PaTHak. 





SANEARACHARY A'S REFERENCE TO 
JAYADITY A. 

In bis commentary on the Chhdindogya-Upani- 
shad 1, 1, 4, when elucidating the expression 
=a =F Sankaréchirya quotes the well-known 
०६५०३ वो बहूनां आतिपर्तिभे Fer [२४५०० VS, 98] 
and ऋतु that the compound ज्ञातिपरिषन्च 1० this 
नश should be treated as « locative and not a 

Tt may be contended that the illustration given 
in the commentary on this अती ठ, namely, केतन 


क्ट 
But we reply that even this illustration is in 
perfect harmony with our view, if the question 
éikid. Sankarichirya’s words are :— 


नन्विति | रचाहरनेपि सस्यां कठ जातौ ल दृष्यत्तिः ~ 





does not favour our view 


rangers a, 


earnest पपन आतो १ रिप र Peary न यु ज्यते | 


Anandajfidos explains thia thus: 
स्यक्तिविचेषस्वानावादिति चङे 





ahaa उतम जिच्वजङ्गो 





तरजापीति | 

Chhdndogya-Up AnandAérama Ed. ए, 10 
given by the KAtiki-vrittikdra Jaydditya, #ho- 
died in +. 0. 661, and whose words referred 
abuve are :— 

Kddibd-critti, Benarea Ed., Part Il, 9. 9५. 
७०410546 738 omits the word भवतां and indicates 


this by using the expression स्यादि thos: aye: 


कर इत्वाञ्चाहरयम्‌- 1 may be stated here that 
Eiatyfiyanaand Patafijalios interpreted by Kaiyata, 


hold that the words sqfaraftqwm should be left ont 


of the efira as unnecessary, and therefore an 
‘liustration of this #ifra is given in the Mahdabha- 
shya, The fact that Seikarichirya quotes the 
celebrated Buddhist grammarian Jayéditys, who 
died in the eecond-balf of the seventh century 
A.D., is eo interesting from a literary and historical 
point of view that it deserves to be brought to the 
notice of Sanskrit echolars. 
K. B, Patwat 


Poona. 
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BOOE NOTICE. 


Inpuus CamowoLoct :—A practical guide to the inter- 
pretation and verification of Tiths, Nakshatras, 
B.C. 1 : 
उक्र काद ननन Privat, M.A.,B.L., LLB. ; published 
by Grant Co., Madras (1911), Pries Ba. 5. 

THE present book by Dewan Bahadur 8. Pillai 
dealing with the citation of dates according to 
between 1 B.C, and 2000 A.D. fills a longfelt 
to consist of two main divisione—the letter 
press and the tables. The former gives the 
preliminary information necessary for an intel- 
ligent use of the tablea, It explains the relations 
betweenIndian Astronomy and Indian Chronology. 


Chapter XV gives a list of the principal systems 


of chronology in use in India, along with the 
mode of culeulating the equivalent Christian date 
therefrom, The catalogue of Hinda festivals in 
relation to tifhis given in Chapter XVI is likely 


to prove of moch interest even to the ordinary 


press of the book is actually divided, are so 
arranged and treated that they gradually develope 
one into the other, withoutin the least slackening 
the interest of the general reader in the study of 
even sueh a dry abstruse subject as chronolc- 
gical research, 

By far the most important portion of the 
book—and also the practical one—is the tables 
given therein, They occupy nearly 250 pages 
closely bristling with figures, They are twenty- 
two in all, embedying the various itema of ralua 
and chronologist, Im these tables the most 
important one, and of greater practical inter- 
est to the ordinary man of the world, is 
Table X, which enables him to know the exact 
English equivalent of any date from 1 ए, ©, to 
A. D, 2000, In thia table also are given the 
solar years, new moons, and eclipses that occur 


during this long period of time. The calculations | 


for this period of two thousand years is made 
according to the mode followed in the Sarya- 


aiddhinta as it is found at present, For the 


period from A.D. 500 to.A. 7. 999 the calculation 
according to the dryadsiddAdnta also is given, and 
this special calculation is Valuable owing to the 
immense influence which the Arye-siddhdnia 
enjoyed during this period, Dewan Bahadur 8. 


Pillai's calculation for the period from 1 8. C. to : 





500.4. 7. is made only according to the Stirya- 
siddhinéa. It is accurate and clear, but it is likely 
to lead the reader to form the wrong impression 
doubt refers to a Siryasiddidata, butit was not 


। the Siirya-riddhinfa of the present day, from which 


the author has adopted the mode of calculationin 
500 A.D. according ४ the latter-day Sirya- 
facts, and is merely a carrying backwards of the 
process used authentically only for the period 
from 500 A.D. onwards. 

The eye-table appended at the end of the book 
It gives in a remarkably well condensed form 
almost all the items necessary to determine o 
date with fair accuracy But for obtaining o 


detailed result, the reader must resort to the 


preceding tables, 
Chronology has acquired prominence because it 
was the first one in the field, but in point of 
cheapness and utility Dewan Bahadur 8, Pillai’s 
present publication in our opinion is much better. 


To an ordinary man Dikshit and Sewell’s book is 


prohibitive owing to its high price; and conse- 
quently there was a longfelt want of a cheap 
ready-reckoner of dates. Mr. 8. Pillai’s book, 
however, meets this want to a remarkable degree, 
His methods are on the whole generally correct 


and sound. To workers in the various fields of 


antiquities and archeology, the present book 


must prove to beof incalealable value, To the 
layman also it will be of no small interest, 


inasmuch as hardly anyone will be found who 


has not at any time to look Op some old date or 


another. Mr. 8. Pillai’s book is being constantly 
uged by the Bhéarat-Itihds-satiuhodhak-mandal of 
Poona for verifying dates from Maratha history. 
In the course of calculations made for several 
dates of the Mardtha period, only one inaccuracy 
was detected. On page 116, the week day of Ist 
January 1704 ought to be 7 (Saturday) and not 
1 (Sunday) os printed in Table X. This is the 
only misprint so far discovered, But speaking 
generally, the work is remarkably free from 
rer ex eagrsre3 . of any kind, which are 
often bese sin of books teeming 
G. 3. ए ४५. 


Poona. 
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THE OBSOLETE TIN CURRENCY AND MONEY OF THE 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
BY SIE ए. 0 TEMPLE, Baer, 
(Continued srom p. 216.) 

APPENDIX त्र. 
Subsidiary Tables and Scales mado during Investigations into the 

Malay Tin Currency. 

I. 
Professor Ridgeway's and Mr, Skeat's Table of Tin Money (Pahang) 
Jrom the Cambridge Museum (and other) apeci mena, 


orien Actual weight त 
No. ber teaation clic ingra, Troy, 9 (स 
= (न्भ a length, width.  beight, 
2. ty 260 
3. 712} 
4. 24H 4 777 or श 1} 
5. १५ 9 ‡ 1056 अ २६ 1} 
6. 1036 
[?. 1 १ 3९०0185 


II. 
Professors Ridgeways and Mr, Skeat's Table of Tim Currency (Selangor) 
Jrom Cambridge Museum Specrnena, 


Ne. दुष द भ) welah ० 
१४ length. width. height. 

i 885 ak 124 v4 24 1 

2 884 vo 22) 3h 3h 1 

3. gag 5 30 88 a3 13 
[4. 06 ]* 

5. 881 Th 95 44 4! 2} 

6. 880 } 112 4! 4 25 
[7.9 1 २९५] 

~ 879 19 2} 2} 11 

9. ४ 72 4 ३ 24 

% This is the “dollar” unit. 

“* These represent the bider or quarter “dollar” unit and the “ dollar” unit respectively, 

ग The first three specimens bear the fempo’ manggis (mangosteen oalyr) oP mint mark; the last two 


bare po mint mark, ; 
™ The first seven nambers refer to the" Pagoda Seale. See ante, क. 92. 
™ The last two numbers refer to the “Sugarloaf” Seale, Seo ante, ए. 92, The last bears the mangostoen 


ealyz. GJ] 9 wint mark on the top, and the melumde, tin mine recessed she f, marks [Mand [on the 


aides, No. 879 is unsymmetrical and very roughly coat. 
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अ, 
Mr, Skeat's Money Tables. 
A. 
ome Pre क 
क, ॥ Singapore and Malaoc Penang ॥ र 
च. quarter cents make 1 half cent 2 quarterduit” make 1 half cent 
1 9 wail pees ५ iene 2 half cents » 1 duit (cent) 
24 34 cents बह्ने 1 9 duits 11 1 busya 
5. 2 wang? ए 1 boys (buaya) 2 busya nw 21 — 
10 2 boaya " 1 kapang 11 यु कर क > 
20 9 kupang ५ = 1 20-cent piece’ | 14 » 1 20-cent 
9 11. 20 cent piece 1 qua tter (uke) | J4 20-cent piece ,, 1 aku 
50 2" suka" = + ee 2 suku sara +» 1 jam 
100 2 jampal™ नौ 1 dollar ॐ nh 1 पा 
B. 
Modern British in Federated Malay States. 
cont. 
ta 
dollar. 
2 quartercents make 1 half cent 
] 2 half cents - 1 cent 
5 5 cents i 1 buaya 
10 2 buaya » 1 kupaog 
20 2 kupang र 1 20-cent piece 
९9 1} 20-cent piece ० 1 suku™ 
50 ‰ goku » 1 jempal 
100 2 jampal i 1 dollar 
IV. 
Federated Malay States. 
Mr, Skent's table Mr. Skeat's table 
of old Dutch money. of Tin Ingot Currency 
५५ ह Ujong, 4 न 
+ pese make 1 duit (cent) 2 busaya(ecro- 
9, 24 १०४ » 1 wang  babarn - codile) make 1 tampang (cake) 
| | (dubbeltje) } tampang +^ 1 tali (string) 
64 24 wang-ba- on 2 tali १४ 1 bidor ( ¶188) 
03170 ++ 1 kéndéri-perak™| 25 4 bidor र 1 “dollar 
12} 2 kéndéri-pe- Ni — 
kk 1, I ali 0 
25 2 tali ११ ] anku 4 “dollar i 1 kE ping (slab) 
80 2 suka १ 1 jampal (guilder) 9३ 1६57 act (load) 
100 2 jampal #4 1 0011979 9 pikul (9 1 ari 








*% In Penang the duit = > cent, following the old Dutch system. 

" These names were alao formerly current in Selangor. 

= Wang and 9४ are moneys of socount, not coins. 

 Jampal are obsolete and scarce, 

9४ 1, 8. , the new wang, which, when first introduced, was copper. 

i, «., silver candareen, For candareen, see aniz, Vol. ण, pp. 314%. This represents the half-‘ali, 
which, as money of कतत तर, Was reckoned at 6 cents not 6) cent. As money, it wos oalled so-prrak,-one diver 


9, The Spanish dollar of 416 gra, 


THE OBSOLETE MALAY TIN CURRENCY 


जः 


| ४ 








श्र 

Tadles from tha information™ yiven to Mr. Laidlaw: 
ste his ledier dated Id dung 1904, 

(1). Ingot Currency 








19 tahil make 1 penjura 
2 pénjoru म 1 (एषण 
3. puak 6 1 suka 
2 anko ~ 1 jampal (guilder) 
_ | ॐ jampal ५ 1 ringgit (dollar) 
150 tahil to the dollar of 10 kati (of tin) 
_ द sy ar in kat 
dollar. weight. of 1p Db, 
= ५ af 131 on ४ 
वा | OF. 
pink 12: | Ib. 1} 
sake. 25 Sf Ib ४६ 
jampal 0३ Ib. 5 
ringgit 100 13} Ib, 10 


23. keping (slab) = 1 pikal: 3 pikal = 1 0311979 of 300 kati = 400 198. Thesefore 
kSping = 374 kati = 50 lbs: 1 pikal = 100 kati = 1334 lbs This gives a scalee— 
५ make 1 képing (slab) 
képing 


88 1 pik | 

ne 1 bahara (of tin) of 400 Ibs 
which is the standard scale of 42) lbs. to the batara reduced to suit the existing British current 
money. 


(2). Gambar timah (tin models of animals) 


langor 
tampang = kapang = 10 sen = 10 cents 
bidor = जता = 25 cents 
Scale, 
50 dait aya make 1 णभु?» (1/20 eo A ar 
2 buaya १8 1 tampang (1/10 ) 
2} tampang " } bid 
4 bidor ” 1 dollar (ringgit) 
(8).. Perak 
Scale. 
kati 
to the 
bahara. | 
10 tahil make 1 Pénjaru 
1 1p pinjare " 1 kati (tampang') 
11 11 kati + 1 षः (५) 
23 2 pink ‘i 1 suka (bidor) 
o 2 suka " 1 jampsl 
14) 2 jampal * 1 ringgit 
378 ४१ ringgit = † keping 
100 २३ kiping (slab) + 1 pikal 
$00 3 pikul® . 1 bahari 


(To Ge continued.) 


` न Wery confused as given to Mr. Laidle Very confused as given to Mr. Laidlaw 


™ Varying to 320 kati, 
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ONE MORE BUDDHIST HYMN. 
BY 9. EK. NAERTMAN, BOMBAT. 

Tae spread of the Mahfydna religion is due tothe appea t makes to the heart, laid on the 
principle of devotion (Shaktr), as opposed to the cold intellectuality of the Hinayina, We do not 
find In Paliany fervid hymns or prayersever addressed to the Buddha, bot we have a large 
number of them in the later Mahayana Buddhism, as witness the s/ofra-sasigraha published by 
the Bidliotheca Indica. 

Some time ago Professor Sylvain Levi reconstructed two hymns, translated in Chinese charac- 
ter from Sanskrit by an Indian monk from the college of Nalanda about the year 1000. They 
are called Ashfama-chaitya-randand and the-Trikdyastera, The latter is a hymn on the three 
** bodies" of the Buddhs, and consists of sixteen stanzas, of which we find » Tibetan trana- 
lation under the name of Sku-geum-lg-datod-pa, The Chinese transcription was made by the 
celebrated traveller Fa-hien. The Banskrit text of the firat twelve stanzas of this ode is also 
preserred in the beginning of the Tibetan block-print (Del-ther-enon-po) communicated by 
आ. Baradijan to Baron Von Stael-halstein, who expressed his opinion (Bulletin of Impertal Aca- 
demy of Sciencea No. 11,1911), that the Sanskrit text preserved in the block-print is independent 
of Chinese tradition, and deserves to be published especially, as it sometime deviates from the 
reconstruction of Professor Levi, and im some cases diverges from the original used by the monk 
of Nilands, who attempted about 900 years ago to reproduce the Indian sounds by means of 
Obinese symbols, The Baron proceeds to give the Sanskrit text and the Tibetan version accord- 
ing to the Deb-ther-smon-po, a8 well as the Tibeten text cited from the Tanjur 

All the texts arein the sragdiard metre, but while the Tanjur text represents nineteen 
syllables, the others bare twenty-one 


यो नैको नापि भनेकः स्वपरहितमहारं पकाधारभूतो | 
at नेको नापे अनेकः स्वपरहितमषहासंषदाधारनतो || 
जैवाभावौ न गावः स्वनिवसमग || चिनायः स्वभावः | 
नैवाजाको न भावः स्वमिवसनरसो itary: स्वभावः | 
Note: It seems that even पाद्यान read 
faad निर्विकारं शिषवनसमसमं च्याविनं प्रपचम्‌ | 
बहे प्रस्यास्नवे शं seers धर्मकायं जिनानां | 
षदे परस्या स्मवेश्यं तमहमनुपमं धमंकायं जिनानां ॥ 
Sarre सकृलसनफलानास्मनो चो विनाम | 
लौकापिवामथिस्यां चकृव तकलानास्वनौ at fafa | 
Note: काद्या must bare read also सकृतसम ०८९ the French translation of the Chinese para. 
phrase of जिकरायस्तर. by Sphavannes, ए. H. R,, 34, 16. 
qeana ! fafa प्रथयति बहती धीमतां प्री विेलोः | 
For काचमध्वगता see नहार्कृत्पत्ति 245, 34. 
It may be noted that वाद्यान is not particular about representing the विरम, 








aera wes: कचिदनल इक्राभाति यो दीप्यमानः | 
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संबोधो wierd कचिङपि च == तै यः प्रशांतं | 
संबोधौ wink काचिदपि च पुनवृदयते यः परासः | 
नैकाकारपवृ्तं चिनवभयहरं विश्वदपिङूपोयः। 
वंदे निर्वानकायं इकादिगनृगतं तं vert मुनीनां | 
दंव निवांग कायं walter वं महाय मुनीनां | 
The rest of the text in Baradijan is altogether different from that of qreqra; still it may be 
interesting to compare the last four slotas as girenin the Tanjur with the reconstruction of 
Professor Levi 





REFERENCES TO BUDDHIST AUTHORS IN JAIN LITERATURE. 
BY 0. E, NARIMAN, BOMBAY. 

Bupomier Sanskrit works of tolerable antiquity in comparison with Pili texts are so rare 
that any references to them in other literatures must be welcomed, The Brahmanical Sanskrit 
literature hardly offers any reference to Baddhist works of antiquity, and, as Vallee Poussin has 
shown, the Sarvadarsana-sciigraka has no reference to Buddhism that goes back to respect- 
able antiquity. Prof. Mironov in the course of a paper on Devabbadra and his Nydydrafdra- 
fippana in the Bulletin of the Imperial Acaiemy of Sciences, Si Petersburg (April 15,1911) 
points out some Boddhist authors, whose standpoint was familiar to Jaina logicians 


feart:— 
तदुक्तम्‌ | 
भनमेयेऽय चन्ल्ये Tart नास्तितासति | 
निशिलानुषलनात्मा कायां स्या हेलक्त्नयः || 
Devabhadra notes the qreqq to be दिन्नागैनेति शेषः || 
न्वायावतारविवत्ति on the आदिवाक्यः लद्क्तम्‌ 
तेनान्यापोडविषया: भोक्ता: सामान्यगौकराः | 
शद्ग eae वस्तुन्येषानसंभवात्‌ || | 
The Tippava says भरक्ता भावायंविभ्नागेन and एतवयं श्च विस्ताराथिना warren कल्यान कृत 
ही कालतो ५वखेयः | ae 
The following #oka seems to have been borrowed by Devabhadra from Guneratna with its 
polemical prefatory remark :— 
पयान्धावस्यायामापि WARE: | 


कापि तै स्वान्तक्तिं कायं tray च | 
वियाकारी वेव षरमायंसक्त || 


The quotation is from his Pram@rarinisc\aya-tikd and the comment ison the terms middha 
and diowtdha 
mrt [ निच | . 
ननु sea erry gers | नान्यत्‌ । चथा च जानश्रीः | aft नान ofr सत्वमेकस्तयापीक्ा थं 
Rear array धत्वमभिभेतन्‌ || 
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He lived at the close of the 10६४) ceutary os shown by Satishchandra Vidyabhoshan and 
composed three works, riz., Pramdna-einischaya-fitd, Kéryahkdrapa-bhdva-siddhi and Tarkobhidehd, 
There is alao a reference to a Baudd\-dlobkdra, 
These are the allusions to Buddhist authors; the following bear on other schools of philoso- 
phy in the came Jain author :-— 
a— 
विविक्ते दक ? परिणतौ बद्धां नौ गोस्य कथ्यते | 
श्रतिर्बिनी वयः स्वस्ते वथा चंव्रनर्सोनिसि | 
Devabhadra thas comments on this : - 
विभक्तेत्यादिपावातरन 
व्याश्यानास्तां त॒ हरिनद्रस्‌ कित 
नेह THAT चद्व्या स्यात उवामादेपसंगात | 


ननः करोति Aaa: स्करिकं यथा | 
Two élokus from the same Vindhyiavasi have already been known from Bhoja’s commentary 
on the Yoga-siilfra, [V. 22 


वावमानं वो ऽपि आस्मिन्‌ | ares | इने स्थितः पराह । 
दिती यद॑नकल्पे gfe अभ्यारोहति | 
न्यायः-- 


Of this school only the following authors are referred to, riz.;— 
Akshapada, Uddyotakera and Kamdalikira 
वैषेशिक 


ग्गर्‌ ििी मक्ी ी िि — Se =-= ` ज ताः 











It appears that Vyomasiva the commentator on Prugastopida-bhdshya ascribes to the Achérya 
( Prasusfapdda 2) three promdags, ris. -- 
raat waar and Ua. 25 against Kamdalikira who holds only the first two 





Jaimini is mentioned to show that he taught six pramd@ags, viz: 
प्रस्य, WANA, दद्र, उपमान, alae, and sary. While प्रभाकर understands अमाव as a kind 


प्रल्वक्- 

As expected the author of the +क्त makes mention in several places of his 
co-religionists. He adduces the three Jaina authors, riz., Bhadrababo, Haribhadra and Prabha- 
chamdra. The last who wrote the Praweys-kamala-mérfande and Nydya-kumu.Javtendra be- 
longed to the Diga:nbara sect, and lived in the beginning of the 9th century. 

His Nyiya-kumuda-chanidra has a highly important reference to the Buddhist school of the 
Vaibhishikas who are defined as : 

विभाषासदधमंपतिषा दको Halse: | 
तं विदंस्यधीयते वा वैभाषिका : | 

Besides the above we may note various other quotations made knowa by Mironoy. 

लानातस्मचक्रदकटें WOR TTA 
quand grad see सोवचलेद्रिये | 

This grammarian is cited by Hemachandra and Kebirasvaémin in their commentaries on the 
Awarakosha, 

The Jaina Nydy-dvatira-tippana also quotes Mighs’s Sijupdlavadha, XI. #8. 
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THE INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS AND THE ANTIQUITY OF INDIAN 
ARTIFICIAL POETRY. 
BY G. BUBLER. 
[Translated by Prof. V. S. Ghate, M. A.; Poona.) 
(Continued from p. 234.) 
VI, The clusions and their bearing on the theory of 
Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature. 

Now we proceed to sum up the results following from the detailed examination carried on 59 far. 

In the second centary of our era, there existed a Gadyai kdeyat which resembled the classical 
eamples of the same, not only in respect of the fondamental principles, but in many details aleo. 
Like the rhetoriciang and writers of the fourth and the following centuries, the pocts of the second 
centary regarded the essence of the Gadyma Kévynh os consisting in the frequent use of 
Sesquipedalia verba, Like the later authors, they were fond of constructing very long sentences, ॐ 
thing which depended, for the most part, on the length and number of compound words. However, 
they permitted to the reciter and the hearer, resting pauses between long compounds, by inserting 
shorter words or phrases made up of shorter words, some of which are not unlike those inserted 
for the same porpose in the classical samples of works written in high prose, Of the Alaidkdras 
the poets make use of Alliteration, Upama, Utprekshd, and Riipata, and at any rate, an attempt 
at Slesha, As compared with what we find iu the classical works, the figures of speech are, in the 
firet place, used much more rarely, and, in ths second place, are executed with much less care ond 
skill. Sometimes these rise not at all or only very little, above the level of what is found in the 
epics. So also we are reminded of the Inoguage of the epics by the several grammatical forms 
which are used by the author of the prasasfi of the Sudarsana Inke. On the other hand, the 
arbitrary intermixtare of history with mythology found in the Nisik prasaati just corresponds to > 
tendency which, in mach Inter kidvyas, comes to view very strongly.” 

Side by side with works written in high prose, there existed, as is to be expected, and as is 
distinctly shown by the Girnir praéasti, metrical works whose form essentially agreed with the 
rules laid down, in the oldest available manuals, for the Vaidarbha style. Further, this accordance 
with rules natarally points to the existence of an Alakdra-ddstra or some theory of the poetic art. 
Floth these kinds of composition were equally eslexmei with the Brahmanie sciences, at the courts of 
Indian princes, and in spite of the lacune in the Girnir inscriptions, it is hardly to be doubled that 
3 personal occupation with poesy is secribed to the king and great Satrap Rndradaman, the 
grandson of a non-Aryan governor of an Indo- Scythian ruler, Be this right or not, it is in any 
ease quite evideat that the poesy resembling the classical वैत in essential featares, enjoyed the 
royal favour in the second centary, as it did in later times, and that it was cultivated at the Indian 
courts. -In no case can it be said that the Brahmanie science and literature was extinguished 
by the invasions and the rule of the barbarian foreigners (as an Indian would say). If we 
suppose that the prajasti informs ua of pure historical truth, then its contents clearly show that 
the life of literatare in the second centary must have attained to such 9 richness and strength as to 
win over to itself even the descendants of barbariana. Thus it naturally follows that the Adcya 
could not have beon a new discovery in the 2nd century, bot it must have bad 8 long previous 
history which went back to the times when Aryan princes were the exclusive rulers of India, For 
this reason, it would mot be certainly going too far to assert that the Girnir pradastt makes 
probable the existence of the Kdrya style, even in the first centary. 

A very large number of pragastis go to prove that in the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries, the 
Kédoya literature was in its foll bloom and that the Adryas did not at oll differ from those handed 
down to us, The second, independent Gupta king whose reign, no doubt, covere] the createct 

१४ cary on to my view, what tha two inzoriptions present, mnat be looked upon as the minimum of the 
व ~~ 


tion was only an obscure provincial writer, and the author of tha Basic inamiption waa only « Court | vhaP hod 
Andhra king. Itt, however. very questionable whether the post pa orc भ म पन = that 
० at the special oxntres ७६१८१७०] life fe wocthern: India. It woald 


2.4 "2 time, 
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part of the second half of the fourth centary, Samodragupts-Parikramdike, was himself a poet, 
and received [rom his admirers the title Navtréja. He supported several poeta, who at the same 
time were Pandits, and patan end, as far as he could, to the old antagonism between the Muses 
and Plutus. His- courtiers followed the example of their master, and the panegyric by 
Harishena, ‘the minisier of foreign affairs and the counsellor of the prince royal,’ shows that 
Samudragapta bad at least one poet, of whom he had no reason to be ashamed. 

Harishens's kérya is in every respect on artistically finished little work, which places its 
author ina line with Kalidésa and Daydin, Its style is that of the Vidarbha School, The very 
fact that Harithens himself belonged to the north-east of India shows that, there must hare 
preceded hia time, a period of literature, during whieh, poets from Berar 19 northern Deccan, 
accomplished much, and brought their particular taste to > kigh repute. Probably this fall bloom 
of the Vaidarblias will fall in the third century, or at the latest in the beginning of the fourth 
century, Under Sanmdragapta’s succeseor, Chardraguy ta IL.-Vikramiditya, poetry must have 
similarly enjoyed the patronage of the court, inasmuch as even the king's minister took to himself 
the titl: of a kari. The little proof of his art, bandel duwn to us, discloses at any rate great 
cleverness, if not a real poetic talent as snch, 17 this little composition is written in the style 
of the Vailarbha School, Thesame holds good of tle Pradestia of the time of Kamiragupta and 
Skandagnpta, Tho works in existence are, howerer, most insignificant, a phenomenon which is 
aatisfactorily explained by the fact that they were all written by provincial writers, In the second 
half of the fourth century, in Vateabhatti's prafasti of the Sun-temple of Daéapura-Mandacor, we ree 
braces of the existence of the echoel of the (०१/४९, the poets of eastern India, This work should 
be called rather the exercise of a scholar who busied hinwelf with the study of the 11. literature, 
than a prodact of an actnal poet. We ean sce therein that its author had studied the kdryas and 
Rhetorics, but that, in spite of all the troubles he took to produce a real Adrya, he posreseed little 
of inborn talent. Small offences against good taste, such as the nee of expletives and tantologous 
words, are more frequently met with, In one place, the author is led to forget one of the moat 
elementary rules of Grammar, by the exigencies of the metre; in another place, in his sea] to form 
long compounds, be is tempted to disregard the rule, always abserved by good writers, according 
to which, the weak pause can nerer come at the end of + half-verse. Ina third place, be jombles 
together two ideas in > manner the least permissible; and his attempt to bring out a new comparison 
between the clonds and the houses leads in no way to ® happy resolt, 

These defects in Vatsabhatti's pradusti make it the more important for the historian of 
literature, inasmuch as they bear testimony to the fact that everything worthy of attention, in the 
prasasti, is gathered from the literature of his time aud couipiled into 8 whole, Thos, on the one 
hand, we are assured of the fact that about tle ,ear 472 A. D., there was a rich Kavya literature 
in existence; and on the other hand, greater Weight is gained by the points of accordance with the 
works handed down to us, which the pradwsti presents. t has been already pointed out above that 
verse 10 of the prajasti only repeats, for the most part, the comparison contained in verse 65 of 
Meghaddta, with some new points added ina very forced way; while the remaining points contained 
in that verse of Kiliddsa, find themselves repeated in verse 11 of the prosasti, Fart! er it is to be 
noted that Vateabhatti, ike Kalidasa, shows a apeciul predilection for the word suiAaga, and that he 
while describing the king Bandhovarman, plays upon his nan € just in the same way as Kalidasa does 
with the names of Roghus, whom he describes in the beginning of Sarga XVIII. of Raghuerawsa. 
These facts make the conjecture more probable, that Vatsabbatti knew and meade ose of the works 
of Kiliddss. The same view is advocated by Prof, Kiel.orn in a publication’? just appearing. 
which reached me aiter thia treatise was nearly finshed. He reads in verse 31 of the praigsti :— 

TTT मास्करादयु--बद्धिपतापसुनये 
instesd of “apqy qe’, ond shows that the verse euffiriently agrees with Fituasidra ए, 2-3. 
in both words sud thoughts, as there are only two new pointe added. Although 1 am not in o 
position, withont examining a good impr-asion of the inscription, t» give a definite opinion 
regarding the proposed, and uo doubt very inter-sting alteration of the Se ee TE ROR ON Ok TU EERE tial thal ireth a ‘ble still the trath of hig 


™* The Mandasorisscription of the Miiava year 529 (=4724. p.) and ह 11449०3 Pitesrhhdea" di ttingen 
1800, p. 251 £. 
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assertion that vecse 3) of the pradastiis an imitation of [titusmihdra. V. 2-3, appears to me qoite 
undeniable, If we may believe in the tradition’? which nseribes वाक्व to the author of 
MegAaddia, then the point overlooked by we, which Prof. Kielhorn has made out, strengthens the 
probability of the supposition that Kalidasa lived before 472 A. D,, which is very significant. In 
that case, however, it will have to be assamed that Vatsabhatti knew the Ritusaahdre also. 

One of thes: conclasions,—the statement that the Indian artificial poetry had developed itself 
not alter but before the beginning of our era. —is confirmed also by references in 9 literary work 
which is by al] means old, Whosoever goes through the collection of poetic citations from the 
Mahiibhdshya, which Profeseor Kielhorn ha: brought together Ante, Vol. XLV, p. 326 8 
ean not but sco that the A@sya prospered in Patasfjali’a times, Many of the rerses 
exhibit metre: characteristic of the artificial poetry, such as, Md/ati, Pramilatshard, Praharahiat 
and Vasan/atilutd, These verses o8 well as many others’ in the heroic Anushfabha-Sloka agree, 
in point of contents as well as the mode of expressions, not with epic works but with the Court 
त्क The composition of the Makdbédehya can now indecd no longer be pinced with certainty 
in the middle of the second centary before Christ, as was the case generally, up till very recently ; 
because the uncertainty of the known arguments of Goldetiicker and others has become more and 
more evident witb the tine’ In the meanwhile, according to what Prof. Kielhorn in his article” 
‘The Grammarian Panini” has said abont the relation of Bhartrihari and Kirika to the Mahabhdshya, 





atid for reasons of language and style, we cannot establish for Patatjali a later terminus alt quem 
flan something like the first centary after Christ, Thus the paseages from Pataijali show at any 


rit, ae Kielhorn remarks in Ante, loco cifato, ‘that the so-called classical poetry 18 
older than it has Intely been represented to be.’ A further proof for the early growth 
of the Sanskrit Kg@eya is provided by a Buddhist work, the Buddiacharifa of Advaghosha, whose 
Ohinese translation was prepared between 414—421 A.D, The work is not a Alahdkdeya in name 
only, bat is written in the Adeya style, as we may jodge from the samplea given by Mr. Bendall.5 
Mr. Teal the translator of the Chinese version looka upon the Buddhist tradition as right,” 
according to which, the author, Asvaghosha, was a contemporary of Kanishka (78 A. D.), Even 
if we lay aside this diffienlt question and take our stand on the date of its translation, which is 
beyond doubt, the work would still possess great worth from the point of view of the history of 
literature. The composition of the work in question can not be placed in any case later than 
350—400 A. 1). Even the bare fact that a Buddhist monk, as carly as this, thought of writing 
the Legend of Buddha, according tothe rules of the poetic art, establishes a great popularity of 
the bralimanic artificial poetry and confirms the conclusions, arrived at, above, by the analysis of 
Horishena’s prasasti, A thorough examination of the Buddhecharita, and 9 comparison of its 
atyle with that of the older Adryas ond with the rules of the oldest manual of Rhetorics will, 
without doubt, lead to more definite and more important results 

If one compares the conclusions, set forth in this essay, with the views of other Sanskrilists 
regarding the history of Indian Kileya, it will be found that they are entirely incompatible, 
especially with those which Professor Max Miiller has argued ont in his famous dissertation on the 
Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature; and thos I am not, in this case, in o position to agree with 


19 *Phie tradition is, at any rate, older than Vallabhadeva’s. Bubhdahitdeali, which belongs probably to the first 
half of the fifteenth century. Init, are quoted two verses from Kitwamhdra, No. 1674 (= Ritur. VI, 17) and 
No, 1678 (५४०, VI, 20) under the name Kdliddesys, In the note to the first of thes, the editors म्य at 
tribute it. to Kum@rasambhava V1,17. The mistake has boon rather due to a misprint. Two other verses from 
Ritweathides hove been cited in the same anthology, bat without 9 mention of the particular 1111 VWallabha 
bus probably taken them from some older work on which the author's name waa not given. ५ - 

;> In this connection one should notice the quotations from Vol. I, 425, 435 ; 11. 119; 71.143, $35. (Kielhorn’s 
Sw 7 phat i भ tothe communication of Pandit N. Bhiskarichirya, ‘The Age of Pataiijali, Adyar Series No. 1’ 
p-4, the two old Mas. from the sr नकः one histocioally important, word, not contested till now, 
fnasmoch as they do not read ata: bat FM: in the well-known ए 9 Pan. ४, 9, 99, Although the 1094 
Ean मा d above containa very little ela that ie noteworthy Till Ehis pofat requires to be investigated further, 
| as Southern Me. bare 9 nod for the Bhish a up till now. 

Nochrichtender K inigl, (raellechaft lor Wireenachalsten Gottingen, 1985, ¢ 155 ff, x 

Creat ent odthist Sanet, Mas. p. 82.  Kerred Moots of the Rast, Vol. XTX, Pe च. व. 1 

x India, what can it teach atl ? p. २६। लि. On ६6 other band, Lawen’s views regarding development of 
द्द, come pretty near to the results given above. Ae he had studied the imseriptions. it = bot matoral that 
the significance of the Gircir 9 avd of प बतं नल pradarti did not escape his observation; «ee In 4१ ०८७७ 
Altertuspbunds, part 11१, 11891 1159 f. 
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the literary-historical suppositions of my bonored [पक्त and to boild further on the same, as I 
have done many times on other occasions, His first proposition, that the Indians did not show 
any literary activity during the first and second centuries of our era, fa consequence of the inroads 
of the different foreign races, is contradicted by the clear proof provided by the prasasfi of the 
Sudardana Jake and the Nasik-inecriptien No. 18. I think, I must further add thot the 
extinction of the intellectual life of the Indians during the first two centuries by the Scythians and 
other foreigners is improbable for other reasons alao. In the first place, never had the foreigners 
brought under their sway, in the long ran more than a fifth part of India. To the enst of the 
district of Mathura, no sure indications of their rule have been fond, and the reports of the 
Greeks ascribe to the Indo-Scythian kingdom no further extent in the east or south. In India 
proper, the kingdom conld permanently possess only the Panjab, besides the high valleys of the 
Himalaya, the extreme west of the North-western Provinces, the Eastern RAjputini, the Central 
Indian Agency, with Gwalior and Malw4, Gujarit with Katbiiwiir, as well as Sindh. No doubt 
temporarily there limits are further extended in several cases, as the inscriptions from the reign 
of Nahapina prove for the western border of the Decean, and several traces of war might present 
themselves in further removed districts. The rulers-of such > kingdom could indeed have exerted 
a considerable influence, on the eastof India, but they would never have bean able to suppress 
the literary and scientific life of the Indians. Secondly, however,—and this is the most important 
point—the very will to show s hostile attitude towards the Indian culture, was wanting in the 
foreign kings of the time, as the"sayings and authentic documents inform us. They themselves, 
as well as their comrades of the same race, were for inferior-to the Indiaa, in point of civilization 
and calture, and the natural result was that they could not ezeape the influence of the Indian 
civilisation, but were themselves Hinduised, ‘Their willmgness to appropriate the culture of their 
anbjects is shown by the very fact that the descendants or successors of the foreign conquerors 
immediately began to bear Indian names, even in the second generation. Huvishka's sncceasor is 
indeed # Shahi, bat he is named Pdewdera., Nabapina’a daughter is vamed Dukshamitrd and his 
son-in-law, the son of Dinika, a Baka, is named Ushavadita or Dsabhadita, 1.4, Rishabhadatte. 
The eon of Chashf{ans is Jayadtmah The leaning of these kings to the Indian systems of religion 
is equally indisputable, According to the Buddhist tradition, Kanishka is one of the greatest 
patrons of Buddhism and even became a Buddhist himeelf. The latter fact is indeed shown to be 
improbable by the inseripticns on his coins. On the other hand, there is no doubt that he built o 
sidpa and aiidrain Puroshapura—Peshewar, £o also it is proved [rom the inscriptions that 
Huvishka bad founded o ecihdra in Mathura. Ushavadits and his consort, according to the 
Nisik and Earle inscriptions,“ made grants to Boddhiats and Brihmanas without distinction, and the 
former, just like a pious Indian, carried out numerous works of public atility, for the aake of merit. 
The Mathura inscriptions further show that onder Kanishka and his successors, by the side of 
Buddhism, many other systems of religion also, like Jainism, were not only tolerated, but 
enjoyed a high prosperity. These inscriptions as well as momerous archeological finds also prove 
that the national Indian architecture and sculptures in Mathura were on 8 high level, and one of 
the newest discoveries of Dr, Fibrer permits us to conclude that कटा the dramatic art was 
cultivated in the city of gods. The inacriptior No. 18, out of the collection prepared by me for the 
next number of the Epigraphia Indica, says that ‘the eons of the actors of Mathur ( Methurdnan 
faildlak@nan), who were known as Chindaka brothera, dedicated 9 stome-clab, for the redemption 
of their parents, at the holy place of the adorable Niga-prince, Dadhikarpa,’ If Mathura had ite. 
company of actors, then it would not have been in want of dramas. Al] these circumstances make 
it impossible in my opinion to look upon the times of the Indian popular migration aa a period 
barbarism, The conditions appear to be in no way easentially different from those of the 
times when there were national rolers. The Indians of the north-west and the weet had indeed to 
obey foreign smzerains and to pay them tributes and taxes; in retarn for which, however, they had 
the triamph of exerting eway on their sabjagators, through their high culture and of assimilating 
the same with themselves. The conditions metessary for literary activity must have beon. in 
existence, when an Usharadita noted his great deeds in a mixture of Sanskrit and Prabrit itself. 


Ws Ganaiasham. dred Bare. Rew. Vol lil, clate XIV He. 1k ™ arch. sure, Rep, Wrest Ted. Vel, > 


= Cunningham, अ Bure, Rep, Vol Ill, plate XJV,No.1% = drch, sure. Rep, Met Ind,, Vol, 1¥., p. 99m 
भ Jdrch, Guru. Rep, Wet fnd., tc No.5, Lo. if, 
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He would certainly have Jent his ear aad opened his purse to bards and saris who would: glorify 
him, ‘These considerations appear to me to be of importance for the statements in the Girnir 
pratusti and heighten their significance | 

A second proposition which Professor Max Maller in addition to other scholars ad vocates,— 
that the real period of the bloom of artificial poetry is to be placed in the middle of the sixth 
centary after Christ,—is contradicted by the testimony of the Allabdbid prasasti of Harishena, 
of other compositions of the Gupta period and of the Mandasor prodqai, These leave no douht 
। ebout the fact that there were not one but several such periods of the bloom of the Adeya, of which 
one fell before the time of Samuadragupta, and they also wake it probable that Kalidasa wrote 
before 472 A. 7). The eame conelnsion is favored by the fact that Dr. Fergusson’s bold 
chronological combinations, on which is based the theory of the, Indian Renaissance in the sixth 
century, have been shown to beinsupportable by the researches of Mr. (Dr.) Fleet. The authentic 
documents going down to the year 533 A. D. know absolutely nothing about the Vikramaditya of 
Ujjnin whose existence is inferred or set up by new interpretations of the different legends, and who 
is reported to bave driven away the Scythians from India and to have founded the Vikrama era in 
the year 544 A. D., dating it a8 far backwards as 600 years. On the contrary, they prove the 
following facts concerning western India. Samudragupta-Pardkramaika, according to Mr, (Dr.) 
Fleet's inscription No. I1., had extended the kingdom of his father, at any rate asfaras Erin in the 
Central-Provinces. His son Chandragupta II.-Vikramiditsa, according to No. व. conquered 
Malwa, before or in the year 400 and also possessed Mathari. Chandragupta’s son, Kamiragupta- 
Mahendraditya, held fast these possessions, because, according to No. XVIULI., he was the 
suzerain of the rolers of Dadapura-Mandasor, in the year 437, His son, Skandagapta-Kramiditya 
‘or Vikramiditya, arcording to No. XIV., ruled over Gujarit and Kithidwir, about 455-457 or 
456-458. In his time, the Hiinas came forth, against whom he made a successful stand, according 
to No. भा ष्यः on, however, whether it was in his own reign which lasted at lenst till the year 
467 or 465, or ander his successors Puragupta and Narasimbszupta.™ the most western possessions ` 
wore lost and went over to the foreign race. In No, XXXVI. and AXXVIL. there appear ihe 
kings, Toramépa and Mibirakula® as rulers of Erig aud Gwalior, and in No. XXXVII., the Intter 
is said to have reigned fur fifteen years, The end of the rale of Mibirakula in these districts, ia 
made known to ua through Nos. XXXII[, XXXIV and XXXV, according to which, he was 
defeated by a king Yasodharman-Vishgavardhana, before the year 553 A. D. These ‘inscriptions 
represent Yasodharman as a, very powerfal ruler who bad bronght under his sway not only 
Western India from Daiapure-Mandasor down to the ocean, bat also large parts in the east and 
north, In his possessions, Malwa was naturally included; whose capital Ujjain lies only 
something like 70 English miles “th' the south of Daéapura. In No. XXXYV., and in two 
considerably early inscriptions Noa. XVII. and X VIII., the Milava era is used, which is identical 
with the so-called Vikrama era beginning with 56/57 B, 0:99 These exceedingly important 
discoveries which we owe to Mr, Fleet’s real in collecting and his ingenuity, prove the absolute 
antenablenesa of the Fergassonian hypothesis, Becanse they shew-(1) that the era of 50/57 B.C, 
was not founded in the sixth century, bat was in use under the name of the Malava era for more 
than a century;"' (2) that at that time, no Sakas could have been driven from western India, 
inasmoch as the country had been conquered by the Gaptas more than > hundred years ago; (3) that 
on the contrary, other foreign conquerors, the Hinas, were driven oui"? of western India in the 
first half of the sixth centary, not, however, by a Vikraméditya, but by Yadodharman-Vishnuvay- 
dhana, and (4) that, therefore, there is no room at all in the sixth century, for + powerful 
Vikramaditya of Ujjain, whose exploits called forth a national upheaval in India, 





= Gee Dr. Hoernle, Jour, Beng. ds, Boe. Vol, LVIII, p. 89, and Mr, Fleet, ~ Vol. XTX, p., 204. 

च Geo sty Mr, Fleet's article on Mihirakula, Ante, Vol. इ. p. 245 हि. and on Toramiga, did, 
Vol. XVIIL p. 233, With Dr. Hoernle (J. ९, p. 95, Note 9) I bold that Vishgavardhana is a second name of Tas,- 

= See 9155 Ante. Vol. EV, p. 104 त. and Vol. XIX, p. 56, im whieh latter place, Prof. Kielborn hea given 
the right explanation of the difficult expression MAlavdadch or Mdlera-panasthiti. + 

"1 As is quite clear, the Milava ers bas suffered the exme fate os tho Bake era and came to beknown by am 
other name, aa its origin was forgotten. The change of nama appears to hare 2 in about 0 4.0 The latest 
known Milava date is the year 795, which appearsin the Kagaewn inseription, dante. Vol, KIM, p. 55 ff. A part 
from the two doubtful documents, the oldest known Vikram date is fomnd tm Dr, Hollech’s Dbolpur insgription, 
and corresponds to 16, April £43, a. Prof. Kielborn bas shown, dat Vo!. XIX, p. 35. | 

= If it oceurs ta apy one to conjecture that the Hdgssa had cansedan interrapton in the Lterary"activity of 
mean qompositig® and that their authors glorify the foréign kings as highly aa if they had been the ustional rulers. 
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Thus, when, with the fall of the Vikramaditya set ap by Dr. Fergusson, it becomes no longer 
posetble te place in the sixth centory, on the enme grounds, the writers, whom legends connect with 
a Vikramaditya, the view which holds that the leaders of the Indian poetic art belonged to this 
period, will be also compelled to support itself by other arguments and to produce a proof for every 
one of these writera in particular. What bas been adduced, in this connection, about Ejlidisa— 
in whom alose we are interested here—is, in my opinion, not sufficient to make out even the bare 
probability of such a fixing of the age. The well-known but hardly accredited veree™ which mentions 
Kalidasa as one of the nine jewels at the court of the Vikramaditya, and which makes him o 
contemporary of the astronomer Varabamihira, loses all its value. The Vikramaditya referred to 
in tho verse is, ag the Jyotirriddbhorara shows, the legendary founder of the era of 56-57 B. 0. 
So long as the history of western 1४५1४ was absolutely unknown, it was at least possible to 
conjecture that the writers named in the verse would have been contemporaries and lived under o 
Vikramiditya—hose time was wrongly put later—and that their actual age onght to have been 
inferred from the sure date of Varabamihira, But now when we know that in the first half of the 
sixth century, there never existed a Vikramaditya of Ujjain, it naturally follows that the legend 
ja the more defective, It would be more than venture to hold os historically true what remains of 
the legend, namely, the simaltaneity of the nine writers 

A second argument™ which is based on Mallinitha’s explanation of Meghaddia, verre 14, can 
also hold little water, in that it requires us to assome many things, no doubt, possible, but 
incapable of proof, and its conclusion is opposed by important considerations, One must, to begin 
with, take itas proved that Mallinaths was right in asserting that in the pasxeage in question, 
Kalidasa, in the word digndgdndvi referred to a hated opponent, further thet this opponent 
is identical with the Buddhist teacher Digniga, so also, that thia latter was the pupil of 
Vasubandhn or Asniga,®? as the Buddhist tradition goes according to Taranitha and Ratnadharmaraja, 
Then comes the lost and the most questionable link in the chain, इ, ¢., the assigning of the year 550 
or so to the two brothers Vagubandbu and Assiigs, which derives its main support from the 
untenable theory of the great Vikraméditya of the sixih century. This sesumption, as Professor 
Max Maller himself admits, is contradicted by a Chinese account, according to which, Kumiiraj've 
translated the works of Vasubandhu in the year 404 A. D. Tue same ia farther contradicted by 
the tradition mentioned by Mr. Bunyin Nenjio, that the same Humiirajiva translated the life of 
Vasubandhu, as well aa in my opinion, by the existence of Chinese translations of Vasuband).u's 
srorks, in the years 508, 609, 508-11 (Bunyin Nanjio Catalogue, Nos. 1168, 1194, 1288). 
_ A third srgament™ which is based on the sssomption that Kalidisa must have lived after 
Aryabhaja (who wrote about 499 A. D,) just because be shows an acquaintance with the scientific 
astronomy borrowed from the Greeks, bas fallen down to the ground, owing to the resulta of the 
newest researches, Professor Mox Miiller, in addition to the views of earlier ७८0०1978, beld that 
Aryabhaa was the father of ecientific Iudian astronomy, and assigned the five Siddbéintas selected 
by Varihamihira to the sixth century. But this is quite ४ mistake, according to Dr. Thibant's 
thorough examination of the question in the introdu¢tion to his edition of the Patcha-aiddhdntikd, 
Of the five SiddAdntas, two, Paitd#maha and Visishtha, have nothing to do at all with the 
astronomy borrowed from the Greeks. Of ihe remaining three, two, Remake snd Paulisa, are 
ore incomplete and older than the one ascribed to Siirya, and all the three, in their form, go 
backwards even befure Aryabhata’s works. They are also treated by Varahamihira, with greater 
respect than Aryabha(a and other individual astronomers, These and other considerations Jead 
Dr, Thibaut to fix the yeor 400 A. D. aa the terminus ad quem for the Romaka and Pauliga. 
Thus it is no longer necessary to assign Kilidisa to the sixth century just on the ground that 


ha is acquainted with Greek astronomy. I must still further add that the sssertion made by 

| purposcly speak of the verse only. For, in my opin nion, it fe not advinable to refer to the Gayl ग jou. 
translated by थ Ch. Wilkins (4s, Evy., Vol. I. ht abs 224), but now lost, asa proof for the existence rea 1 अ) tion 
of tho Hine Jewela. Whosoever oom npares the tranalatic (अ y's Travels agile ae of the Cintra-inacrip- 
tion by the aawe learned goolloman with the ha a inal, will certainly are with mo in that bis word is not soficient 
toafford ua the certainty that the Gagh inscription contained such @ ing statement as that of the Nine Jewels, 

= India, wha! con it teach wa? p, 309 ति. ee erie ory af Budddiew 

" The two Thibeten writers contradiot | other om this p Thranktha says, वि 4.० History of Buddium, 
p. 141१, thet Diguige bad beer « pupil of Vaeubandbe. The stcond account belongs to rmarija. ‘lhe 
oder Chinese ofilers are not aware of this tradition. on ३ Sail 

9 Mr, accerding to his note 77 10 his translation of the Fiyvki, Vol. ? 1! ‘hfe to have doubted 
tine iss ४ that Vasnbandba lived in the wath century a. 2. C pec + aleq {४ ५ ह where Mr. Beal abows 
poocordi g' the period of 54 vu. ८659 4. D. 
what can ul feoch wl p 318 


that Vasant कत्त, na bo Hives 2 liv न “in the »of’ or" 

* [8 o recent article on the Remabe Siddhdatas, dnte, Vol. KIT, |+ 133 #., Mr. 8. BP. 77४ Ne na ea atil] 
fnviber and Gxes the time of Ptolemius 150 4. 2. as the terminus od quem rthe old Romake, Dr st aleo 
cr fp st १. ९. p LIT—I111, that the Romaka oan be older than Piolemins, altoog> there Liew no concluite ground fos 
tLe wappotities, Compare, in this connection, Dr. Burgess Anie., V XIX, p. S7 
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Mr. 8. P. Pandit and Professor Max Miiller, that Kilidisa in Rughupaiia XIV. 40, traced the 
lunar eclipse to the ger of the earth, rests on 9 misunderstanding, Kalidisa, there, speaks of 
the spots on the moon, which as the Purdnas teach us, are called into being by > reflection of the 
earth.” As for the eclipse, he is quite orthodox, as is to be expected of an Indian poet, 

A fourth argument, on which Dr. ©. Hoth lays some stress, in his investigation about 
Kialidisa,!0 carried out with much labour, rests on the mention of the Hanas, amongst the frontier 
peoples of Indis, in Roghweothis TV, 68. Dr. Huth thinke that it can be assumed that 2110559 
has transferred the couditions of bis time to that of Raghu, and that by the Hipas are meaut, the 
White Huns. These possessed Kabul twice, once from the end of the second century 98. 0. ४” 
the end of the second centory A. 0.) and again from the beginning of the filth, to the end of the 
sixth century. Now as it is impossible on various grounds that Kilidésa should have lived at the 
time of the first possession, 50, Dr. Huth further concludes, be must have belonged to the second 
period, and that natarally the sixth century should be the terminus ad quem. The information 
provided by the Gapta inscriptions, regarding the history of the Hiigas in India, would very much 
modify this conclusion. But it is not at all necessary to go inte further detaile, for there is no 
difficulty in showing the improbability of the very first proporition in the argument, which has not 
been proved. Indian poets, even when describing the trinmphs of historical kings, their very masters 
and patrons, are frequently quite inaconrate in their geographical and ethnographical accounts, and 
instead of giving actual facts, they take their stand on the traditional accounts in the epics, 
Purdnes and other older works that describe digrisayas Thos Vakpati (about 740 A. D.) makes 
his master and hero, Yaiovarman of Kanauj to conquer the Parasikas, although the Persian 
empire was then no longer in existence Similarly, Bilbana, in the Vikrumdikacharita XVIIT., 34, 
describes Ananta of KaSmfr as conquering the Sakas, and further in 53-57, 019 som Kalséa, os 
conquering the kingdom of the Amazons (strirdjya) after a ride through the ocean of sand, as 
well as visiting the Kailisa, the Manasa lake, and Alaki the city of the Yakshas, In the face of 
these facts, it is hard to believe that Kalidasa, instead of following, as a good kari is supposed to 
do, the authority of the lists of peoples, in the MahdbAdrata or of the Bhurana-vinyisa in the 
Purdags, should have occapied bimself with the historico-geographical investigations regarding the 
eon litions of the frontier pewples of his time. If we look into his works more carefully, we shall 
find that they contain much that points to his having made use of the eourees mentioned above. 
The whole of the digrijaya coatains no uames which are not also mentioned in the Purdnas on the 
game of similar occasions. It slo mentions, side by side, peoples like the Pirasikas (verse 60) 
and the २9१७०३३ (verse 61), the Higas (verse 68) and the Kambojas (verse 69), which can never 
juatly belong to the time of the poet, why even to no single period of time whatsoever. The 
Greeks have never been eimultaneous neighbours with the Persians ; and surely the Greeks have 
never possessed the North-west frontier of India in years after the birth of Christ. Furtber, even 
if the Hiinaa rashed into India, through Kibal and possessed the country, still it is not intelligible 
how’ a writer who took bis stand on historic facts can mention both the subjugators and the 
subjugated side by side, as independent peoples, 

Aafor other so-called arguments for the supposition that Halidisa belonged to the sixth 
century,’ I pass them over ; because they are open to similar and even greater objections than those 
discussed above, 1 do not believe that the question of the time of Ka.idiss and of other leaders of 
Indian poetic art whose dates have not been fixed by actual historical documents, will make ao 
essentia! advance, by such methods as have been followed up till now, by most of the Sanskritista. 
In order to arrive at certain conclusions, we must thoroughly investigate the language, the style and 
the poetical technics of single works and compare them with those of works whose dates have been 
known with certainty or with approximate definiteness, and of epigraphical documents, as well as 
with the canons laid down ju the older manuals of poetics, If we will extend the scope of our work 
to the epics also, we will be able to have quite a complete picture of the gradual growth of Indian 
Poesy. Sach investigations of which o beginning has been made, especially in the works of 
Prof, Jacobi, nataraily fall outside the limit of this essay whose only aim is to point out in a 
general way, the significance of the study of the inscriptions, for the Agrya literature. 













The verses ore found in > came the moon, 
४ On the Age of WAliddoa. ए. 90 7. (Inaugural Dissertation) Berlin 1800. 
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SOME MAXIMS OR NYAYAS MET WITH LN SANSERIT LITERATU  E. 
BY PROF, ए. 8. GHATE, M.A.; POONA. 


{ propose to point out some Sanskrit syéyas or maxims, which I have come across in the 
evuree: of my reading, but have not found mentioned in Col. Jacob's Laukike-nydydijali 
Se also I would like to cite a few more references or passages in which some of the nydyrs already 
noticed by Col, Jacob occur 

अवग्धकदहनन्याय- 19 maxim of bursing what is not already barnt, When one thing, 
tioned in connection with a second, is transferred to a third thing, because it is required by this 
last, but 13 not so required by the second thing which is possible even without it, then this maxim 
staid to be applicable. The nydya ia referred to in Riimacharapa’s commentary on SdAitye-dar- 
pana (Nirpaya-sagara, edition 1902) p. 592. The passage 1705 thos— चचाक्छ्वाते स्थिता fapanieaat- 
संचावते qarardifa आव : | ' In the instance, qr qetia, though the injunction (कं) should 
grammatically refer to the act of ancrificing or offering (Aarana), still, as Avrena is not in need of 
such an injunction, being, in fact, a matter of course, the injunction refers to curds or कण्व 
Thus what is practically enjoined in the sentence in qnestion is not the offering but curds os the 
material offered 








हेमारविन्वषैरिनलन्याय --॥#8 maxim of a golden lotus possessing fragrance, When o thing 
already possessing a good quality, which alone makes it highly valuable, is found to possess 
another good quality in addition, itis a very happy combination, just like « lotus which is golden 
and which also possesses fragrance. This maxim is referred to by Virardghava in his Commentary 
on Uttsrardmacharita (Nir. Sagara-ed.), page 24. ` Rima saye * gPretag । जनकानां cet च संबन्धः 
कस्य न fra: etc.’ on which the commentator remarks ‘ gfseyfaia गर्न we नं 
भावः |* 1 think, this हेनारविन्दपरिमलन्याच practically corresponds to the Marithl—ayig साखर 

पण्टाललान्याच - 718 maxim of the tongue of a bell. Just as the tongue of a bell see 
strike either way, in the same way, when 9 word on account of ils position in the middle can be 
constroed either with the preceding or with the following sentence, this maxim is said to be applic- 
able. This maxim is referred to by Mallishepa in his Sy@deddemaijari (Oban, 8४. Series), p 35— 
ses gay मध्यवर्तिनो नकारस्य goes यो जनादयांन्तर मादि स्फुरति यथा ear: aera. 
विडम्बनास्वैषां न स्युर्धथां स्वमनुशासक्त: ete.’ The part of the original verse commented upon is ‘ gay 
कडेवाकवि इस्बना न येषाननुश्रासरकमस्र्वम्‌ | * The commentator has first construed न with 
what follows, thos the sentence being इमाः कुंहेवाक विडम्बनाः वैषां ee: येवां SF भनुश्यास्तकः (These 
obstinate and ridicolous assertions would be made by them, of whom you ae not the teacher); then 
he says that o second interpretation is pamsible by construing न with what precedes, thus the 
sentence being —qar: कुहेवाकवि ह म्बनाः Fal न त्युः येषां eegrag: (These obstinate and ridiculous 
assertions would not be made by them of whom you are the teacher), Of conrse it will be seen 
that practically both the interpretations give the same meaning, This qezyerat=ara is to be dis- 
tinguisbed from the more familiar Fgetgiqeara, The tongue of a bell can strike either side. but 
only one st a time; whereas the lamp on a threshold can light both the inside snd the ontside of a 
house sinvultancously, Thur to take o particular ingtance, a word in the middle position can be 
connected at s time with either what precede or with what follows according to the चण्टालालान्याय 
while 1४ can be connected with both simultaneously according to the teeiefqeara, as, for instance, 
in the phrase  वित्तामहमहेन्दराभ्यां taracates' च रशितस्य is connected simultaneously with both the 
preceding and following worda, 

कोश्चपानप्रत्ययन्याव - ४४९ maxim of believing in a thing only on oath, as is taken at the time of 
driaking from a goblet: Wheo one is asked to believe in o thing which does not stand the test 
of reason, this maxim is applicable, It is referred to in Syddvddemenjart (Chan. 8k, Series); 

37. दवितीयविकल्वे पुनरदृदयशरी स्वे तस्व मा्लरस्न्वविरेषः कारणमाहोस्विदस्मदादयब्रषटवे गणय | पयनभकारः 

कोद्ापानप्रत्यायनीयः तत्सिद्धौ saree: 

मण्डुक जटा नारन्याख —the maxim of the borden तं the matted hair of a frog Anythiog, which 


ia void of an independent existence, and is, still supposed to.exist independently, i apid:to resemble 
the matted hair of the frog. I think it very much corresponds to castles in the air ( ervey 
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SN ee मु 
शशविषाण ९6.). The proverbis referred to in Syddedds-Maajart (0090. Sk, Series), ए. 104 -करि-चामीं 
faa: सामान्याद्धिा अभिन्ना वा | Prev ट्‌ काराः | 

प्रासादवासिन्याय-\16 maxim of those living in o palace, It is mentioned and fully explained ia 
Pataijeli's Mahdbhdshya, on the edéra -लखनासि काक चनौ ox Sed (Nirgsy Sagara ed., pi. 1+ p., 166), 
The point in question is that the Anwedsilas may be called mukberachena or afnkdeachans, 
becanse thay are both ; thas any one of the words कक or ndsikd being safficient for the purpose 
in the siéra, just 28 those who live both on the ground and ins palace may be called either prdésdda- 
edsingh or bhdmi-edsingh, The passage in the Mahdshdshya, which is quite intelligible by itself, runs 


thas:—serget शक्यम करम्‌ | कनेरानीमुनयवचनानां भविष्यति । प्राल्लादवासिन्वायेन | Ter - केाचिव्यासाद 
आसिनः कचि मूषिवालिनः काचिदुनवशरािनः | चर ये प्रासा उ्वालिनो wars ते धालादवाक्तित्रदणेन | 
सिनो स्यन्ते ते अविवातिषहनेन । जे eat गृद्यन्त एव ने व्रालादवाशिवहनेन चूनिवासिषह्णेन चं | cath 
किना काव चनाः Prete चनाः | तत्र य गुखववना यद्यन्ते ते peters । चै नाचि 
काववनागृ ह्यन्ते ते नासिकाथदभेन | ये उभयवचना Teer ठव ते जलप्रहणेन नासि काचहनेन च । 
क्ियाविनागादिन्वाय is > maxim of a more technical ६॥ 7७65१, and is based on the well-known 
principle of the Naiyfiyikas, stated in the words क्रिया, क्रियातो विनागः विनागात्वृ्वपश संयोगनाञ्च 
चत्त शसयोगौोसन्िश्च. From activity there arisea a disjunction, which leads to a destruction. of 
the conjunction with the former place, ultimately resalting in the production of a conjunction with 
a new place. This maxim is referred to by way of illustration by Sridhara in his Ny@ya-kandaii 
( ए, Sk. Series) ए. 33, ५,०७--्र्ीरारम्मे Tar एव कारणं न शुक ोगिवसन्ञिपात्त  क्रियाविभागादै 
न्यायेन तयो्विनाचे सच्य॒स्वज्नपा कजे : परनालुभिरारम्नात्‌. So also on the next page of the same book we 
have अनृटवश्ात्तज GIs कललारम्भकपरनागुषु क्रियाविभमागदिन्यायेन marae नरै 
समुस्पन्ल पाजः कपरमाणुनिरवृटव शुर जातक्रि यैराहारपरनायुनि-> खड शततन्तरनार्यते 
So far the mydyas not mentioned in the Laukika-nydydijali, Now I proceed to add some 
more passages illustrative of the mydyass already mentioned therein. 
सन्वोपसुन्दन्याय is mentioned in Tarkabhishd (edited with the com. Nydyepradipa at 
Benarea (p. 138), in the section dealing with 59645, qapepaeaqagar: कार्यश्द्धनादयाः | अन्स्यस्तुषान्त्येन 
erases Aaa aT विनदत | The nydya is also mentioned in Syddrddamaiyari (Ch 
Sk. Series.). p. 190. qrercerTy ध्वंसन्ते विना्रतुपयान्तीव्येवशाला : स्ुन्दोयलुन्दवदिति परस्वरभ्वंचिन 
षडक्दीप्रनातन्याय is mentioned in Syddeddamaajart (Ch. Sk. Series), 88- ऋर्नजन्ये्व 
निनृषनयेपवर्ये ऽपि विचिष्डेतुकविटपदषटिकल्पनायाः BERR TET TEKH Ss VATA | तथा araraysa 
न्याय 
नय चरती वन्याय is referred to in Mitashdshinf, the commentary on Bividitya’s Saptapaddrihi 
(Vis, Sk.° Series), p. 26-—ag सको दीतां af censatainente तलशषचेनेव वेषां लकषिवस्वाद्‌ न धयर्लकषना 
Prat gery । अन्तौ वनी बतकोदिल्लानाय aur aged नाधञजरतीयन्यायो The 
spirit of the ayfya is quite clear here, It means that if 9 principle is to b: applied, it should be 
uniformly to all cases and not partially The अर्धंजरतीयन्याय is also referred to in the samo 
sense in Sy@deddsmafijart (Ob. Sk. Series), p. 46 apeniera एव सन्ायोगो 
Hava wa इतिं, Sefkerdchirys also refers to it in his dkdehyg on the Chh@adogya Upanishad 
(Anand. Sk. Series), p. 257 ५१०७-तुल्ययोर्विंजाना्यंयोः अचपरतिवचनयो : बकरनस्य विन्ञानायंस्वा- 
दूर्ध॑जरतीयो न्यायो न ger: कर्यचिलम्‌ 
Very similar in meaning to this ऋदय is the ap@vaaeara. which is thus referred to by 
Sridhara in his Mydyakendali, the commentary oo Praiartapddabhdshya (Vis,, 8k, Beries) p. © 
Fig प्रयोक्युरन्विते caer शोतुच्वानन्िते भन्यन्बुत्पस्यान्यो न ward भस्येवि | sew भदचुकरखदरत्यान 
न्वितारयैत्वमन्विता यंस्वं 


































wee: Sci cole Li । referred to in the same book (p. 59) - यस्याः Sear! विना fairer 

अन्वग नस्या which (101. Jacob had not mat with in literatare fer a long time, is referred to 

. in two places—afe कवचिस्कवाचिस्केनचिच्तामान्यं त ig 5 rons विशेषा a 

aftargar: कवलं इनेवग्भावित्तमतिस्यानो हवशारेकमप कम्ब) TCT TET TT 

न्याय 1 (ए. 107, Ch. Sk. Series); जनन्वधर्मास्म्लस्व Terr: त्वेनयात्मकेन स्याद्राहेन विना warey ब्रहीतु- 
ऽन्धगजन्यायेन ष्च वङ्गान्‌ | (Pp 160) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


(2) 
ABIATIC'S OLIENTAL RESEARCH. 

Tae value of co-operation of Asiatic scholars 
in the prosecution of oriental research has begun 
to be realised. We have already o couple of 
works of authority in which Indian and J 
acholars of note have collaborated. The Vth 
volume of the Eacyelopedia af Religion and 
Ethics contains & number of contributions by 
Asiaticsn, This importart book of reference is 
likely to remain a stendard work for a long time, 
It therefore needs little apology to indicate such 


slips as have inadvertantly appeared there, In 


the master hand of Vallee Poussin in the treat- 


ment of Buddhistic subjects so well represented 


in the first four volumes. 

Parsi subjects are treated with the usual con- 
spicnous ability of Dr. Hastings’ colleagues 
There is however a curious error in the article on 

Parsi disposal of the dead ^ by Dr. Lehmann, 
8 correction to which will perhapa appear in «a 
subsequent volume. Dr. Lehmann is made to 
any “the Parsia of to-day bring the dead bedies of 
wien and doga fo the tower of silence.” The Par- 
aia have some religions veneration for the dog, 
but they certainly do not carry its dead body to 
the tower of silence. 

(2) 
A work of equal anthority and valaens the above 


Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, though per- 


haps appealing to a more limited public, the 
great Encyclopedia of Islam, ia slowly progress. 
ing, being published simultaneously in English, 
French, and German, Some of its articles are 


invaluable monographs, which if reprinted separ- 
ately would enjoy a deserved wider popularity. 


Here and there the work is responsible for curious 


lapses. For instance under the heading of Baku 


(Encyclopedia of Islam, p. 609) we find the follow- 
ing: “ The main assumption that the naptha 
wells of Baku with the eternal fire played an 
important part in the fire worship of Persia like- 
wise reata on mo historical foundations: the fire 
worship was not brought here till the XVIIIth 
centary by Indians and Iedian Persia.” ‘The por- 
tion 1 bave put in italice certainly reate on no 
historical foundation. It would be highly in- 
teresting to know if Parasia from India ever visited 
the Baku eprings in sufficient nombers to esta- 
bliah the socalled fire worship there 

This Mammoth collection of Moslem informa- 
tion inclades much that pertaing to ancient Iran 
One however would be justified in looking for 
(what he does not find there) an article on that 
unusually interesting book the Bilauhar rx Buda 
eaf which enjoys the unique reputation ahared by 
two other books only, (the Keli/a wa Dimea and a 





third one of whieh nothing remains except a bar 
mention inthe Fihria of ai-Nedhin) of being an 
Arabie translation of a Pahlavi version of Indian 
origin. (see Horovitr’s all too brief pura at क. 603.) 

Among the great lost books of the world the 


 Khudai-nameh, the official history of pre-Moslem 


Iran, composed in Puhlavi, and forming the 
mediate or ithmediate basis of the epic of the 
Shahanameh of Firdausi enjoys a unique position, 


"The Isat word has not been said on this fnecina- 
| ting book. All the available materin) on its 
origina ia to be found in Mobl's introdoction, in 


Noeldeke's Das nafional-epoa of Iran, and in the 
lees known bat scarcely less exhaustive mono- 
uvraph of the Iate great Russian 1798019 Baron 
Roser, Xa toprocy ob Arhe, perevodath Ahudai- 
namteh |i¢.,on the question of Arabic translation 
of the AAticai-nameh), Two facts of arresting 
interest in connection with the celebrated book 
deserve to be better known in the West, The 
Ahudai-nameh haa been noted as mentioned by 
\rab chroniclers of Iran like Hamea of Ispahan 
bat so far as I know no reference to it has been 
detected in any Pahlavi Iranian work by Western 
secholare, Itisa clear however that Ahudai-named 


does ocour inthe celebrated Bundabesh, a refer- ` 
ence which eseaped the notice of Dr. West, who 


nitstook its proper name for a couple of common 
nouns, (5.8.2. Vol. V., p. 147). 

From the lengthy introduction by Dr. J. J, Modi 

the M. hazer Dodiatan (p. 44) we learn 
that the Adudai-nameh was still extant in Persia 
about ten years and that it was in the 
sion of an old [ranian woman, य 
above all money out of superstitious mgard for 
it, but could not unfortunately be prevailed upon 
onder any citcutaetance to part with it. She 
looked upon it as an ancient heir-loom, the dis- 
appearance of which from her house was certain 
to bring down the wrath of heaven. The large 
volume, with its number of loose leaves, for which 
she betrayed little solicitude rested in her wine- 
ecllar, which was opened every Naoruz day and 
locked up again. Tha late Parsi Pahlavi scholar 
Ervad Tehmuras 0. Anklesaria, endeavoured 


his best to secare even a trangeript of this Ahw 


doi-nameh, but without auccess. Since the death 
of Mr, Anklesaria all trace of the Iranian woman 
and her son-in-law, throngh whom the M&, was 
attempted to be secured, hos disappeared, Thin 


must give bopes to the disinterested devotecs of 


Iranian antiquities in the West for the recovery 
of the priceless history, if not also of other similar 
works of old Zoroastrian Iran. If the Ahudai- 
nameh existed at the end of the last century 
there is strong presumption that it and works of 
its genre may still be awaiting in a corner of 
Persia the adventurous and learned search of a 
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THE OBSOLETE TIN CURRENCY AND MONEY OF THE 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
BY SIE E. 0, TEMPLE, Barr. 
(Continued from p. 239.) 
APPENDIX. VI. 
An Achin Eupang or Five Doit Piece.” 


Dr. Hanitach, J. 2. A. §,, Straits Branch, No. 39, p. 197 f., says that there was found at 
Malacca in 1900 **> copper coin, probably one dwif, of the following description :—Obv., coat- 
of-arms consisting of a crowned shield enclosing # lion rampant, with the figures 5 and 1/16 to 
the right and left of the shield respectively. Rev., the legend Jndiae Batar 1816," That is, the 
coin bears the arms of the Dutch BE, 1. Co. and was strock in Batavia. १, Coins identical with it, 
exoept for the date, were issued by the Batavian Republic previous to the English occupation of 
Java, and by the Dotch Government after the English ooenpation, and the Raffles Maoseum 
contains such coins of the year 1802, 1816, 1819, 1821 and 1524. The Museum elso contains a 
coin of 1815 ; that is,a coin struck in Batavia with the Datch coat-of-arms during the time 
of the English role, Therefore it is possible that the above coin of 1816, found at Malacca, may 
also have been strock under English rule. 1 cannot offer any explanation of this. A coin of this 
kind, bat of the year 1802, is figared in Netscher and Chije, pl VI. fig. 89 {725 Munten van 
Nederlandisch Indiz, 1863). The figures 5 and 1/15 to the right and left of the shield respectively 
are somewhat mysterious, Netscher and Chija(p 108) say they are not-able vo offer any 
explanation of their meaning.” 

The coins in question are dated 1802—1824 and therefore the following quotation from Kelly's 
Cambist, 2०१ ed., 1835, Vol. I., p. 97, applies to them, “ Acheen in the Island of Sumatra. 
Accounta are kept in tales, pardows, mace, copangs andcash. <A tale is 4 pardows, 16 mace or 
64 copangs. The coins of the country are mace and cash. The mace is a small gold coin 
weighing 9 grains and worth about 14d sterling. The cash are small pieces of tin or lead, 2500 
of which usually pase for a mace, but this number often varies.” This scale of money of account 
was of long standing in Achin: see Stevens, Guide to E. J, Trade, 2nd ed,, 1775, ए. 87, who 
makes almost the same statement as Kelly. It goes back in fact a long way in the Malay 
countries : see Bowrey, Countries round the Bay of Bengal, Hak. Soo. etl., p. 280 f., writing about 
1675 

From the statements above quoted we can extract the following results 

A. Achin Ourrency 


40 cash make 1 kupang 
4 kupang ++ 1 mas 
4 83 + 1 pardao 
4 pardao + 1 tahil 


2560 cash to the tahil 
640 cash to the pardao 
B. Valoe of mas and pardao 
mas equal 149. 
0५700 a Sid = 4a, Sd. 


I ~ ~ ~  --------~--------- ~ 





™ Seo का, p, 37. 
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Therefore the pardao was a dollar of account (rix dollar, reichsthaler) reckoned at 640 cash. 
C. YValne of the coin. 
5 doit (képing) make 1 kupang = 6} cents 

16 kupang of Achin p* 1 pardao = 100 cents 
Therefore the Achin kwpang was the Lindéri of the old Dutch popular currency (see ante, p. 36)- 
Therefore also the coins represent the kupang (kéndéri) of Achin, which was 1/16 of > pardgo or 
rixdollar of 640 cash, and was worth 5 duit (kaping) of 1} cent. Heace the figures 1/16 and 5 on 
the coins. 

The coins appear to have been strock for the convenience of the Achin trade, then very 
important. Historically Achin does not seem to have been so closely under British rule as Java was, 
during 1811-1616, and on the restoration of Java to the Dutch “*a good deal of weight was 
attached by the neighbouring British Colonies to the maintenance of influence in Achin. In 1819 
a treaty of friendship was concluded with the Calcatta Government, which excluded other 
European nationalities from fixed residence in Achin. When the British Government, in 1824, 
made a treaty with the Netherlands, surrendering the remaining British settlements in Sumatra in 
exchange for certain possessions on the continent of Aria, no reference was made in the articles to 
the Indian treaty of 1819; but an understanding was exchanged that it should be modified, while 
no proceedings hostile to Achin should be attempted by the Dutch,” (Eacyc. Drit,, 11th ed., 
L 145). It is quite possible, therefore, that the British Government issued the dupang or 5 doit 
piece for the Achin merchants as well as the Dotch Government, and its use of the Dutch arms 
can be accounted for. by the almost universal custom of the retention by a new Government of a 
well-knovn, even though inappropriate, design on coins meant for popu 

The coin ia not likely to have been intended for Java currency, as at that time “in the local 
currency of Java, 10 copper doits made one wang (a small silver coin) and 12 wang one rupee jj 
(Raffles, Jara 11. Apyx., ए, 166). Therefore, if intended for Java currency.acoin of 5 doits would 
equal 1/24 rupee or 1/38 rixdollar, as the rixdollar was then in Java equal to 190 doits (op. cit 
p. 167), These proportions do not fit in with the statements on the coin. 

It is interesting to note that 5 and 1/16 represents a very ancient proportion in India. The 
oldest copper coinage known there, the purdpa, pana, kdrshapana, or current “copper cash, was 
based according to Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 46, on the cowry by tale, and on the 
rakiikd or rati (= abrus precatorius) by weight, the cowry being equated to the rati. On this 
basis the tale of the actual copper coinage ran as follows :-— 






9 5 1/16 
18 10 1/8 ardbakakint | 
36 20 1/4 kikinl 
72 40 1/3 ardbapags 
108 60 3/4 
ep 9 1 paga, kirshdpaps 
१ The old copper punch-marked coins of copper and all the one-die [oldest] coins from 
Taxila were panas.” 
This exhibits = most interesting comparison. ta 
9 grins = mis = 1/4 kikint 
36 ” = pardao = kikinl 
144 =, = tahil = pans, karshapage 
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EPIGRAPHIC NOTES AND QUESTIONS. 
BY 2. BR. BHANDARKAR, M. A; POONA, 
(Continued from Vol. XLII. p. 163.) 
AITX.—Aboka'’s Hock Edict I. Reconsidered. 

Eleven years ago I contributed a note to the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society’ on Aéoka’s- Rock Edict [., and therein showed what the true sense of the word 
samdja waa and why it was that the Buddhist monarch spoke of it in an edict connected with the 
preservation of life. I am glad to find that my view has now been generally accepted.? I have, 
‘however, since [ wrote last about it, found many more references to samdja, which are interesting 
and which throw light, in particular, on the passage aati pi chu ekachd samdjd sfidhumatd Devii- 
amh-priyasa Priyadasino, which I then was not folly able to comprehend, The last portion of 
the edict wherein he makes mention of hundreds of thousands of animals slaughtered every day in his 
royal kitchen was also not quite clear, I, therefore, make no excase for considering this edict 
again, and, above all, making > somewhat detailed discussion about the word samdja, 

T have in my 198६ article on the subject cited a passage from the Haréeaside, which represents 
Krishna to have held in honour of the god Bilvodakeivara o samdia, which “ abounded in 
a, handred (varieties) of mest and curry, was fall of diverse (kinds) of food, and surcharged with 
condiments." Samédja was thus a public feast where meat formed one of the principal articles of 
food served. This is one sense of the term, and doubtless shows why ASoka took objection to such 
a kind of samdjo. Bot there is another sense of the word which indicates that there was a second 
kind of samdja where no animal life was sacrificed and which could not consequently have been 
disapproved by him, No leas than three descriptions of such samdjas I have been able to trace in 
the Brahmanio literature. One of these has been set forth in the वक्व in verges 4528-4538 
and 4642-4658. This samdja was called by Kamsa in order that his people might witness a wrest- 
ling match between Erishna and Balarima on the one hand and Chintira and Maoshtika on the 
other. Here the word saméja is used synonymously with raaga and prekshég4ra, and appears to 
be a building erected by Karea for permanent use for entertaining his subjects by the exhibition of 
public spectacles, The building was at least two-storayed and divided into a number of compart- 
ments with passages running inside, They all faced the east, and were provided each with maichas? 
which were arranged in raised tiera one behind the other, Some of these compartments were 
specially reserved for the varions guilds (srepi) and classes (gana), which on festive occasions 
decorated them with banners indicative of their profession. The prostitutes had also their own 
matichas separately, But ladies of the harem were accommodated in the compartments of the upper 
storey, some of which were furnished with minote lattice windows (stikehma-jdlg) and others with 
curtains (javanikd), The golden paryantes and the principal seats were covered with painted 
cloths (kufhd) and flowers, Drinking pitchers were fixed into the ground at due intervals, and 
Fruita, stimolants (aveda@héa) and ts (kashdyo) were provided for. A not forgettable feature 
of the saméja was the offering of Sali, which has been twice mentioned in this 

A second description of samdia is contained in the MahébAdrata, Adiparcan, chap, 184 and ff, 
When Drona made the young Kaurava and Pigdava princes conversant with the science of arms, 
he informed Dhritarashtra of it, who thereupon ordered Vidura to have a public exhibition. made 

Pe Ss Ree | Rea RT RR pee one ape ee = 
* Smith's Adoks (2nd edition), p. 154, note; Early History of India, p, 165, note 3; Hultacch in Jowr, Re Aa. 








Boe, for 1911, p. 785. 


9 Maficha no doubt corresponds to the Hindi mamhché or Gujarit! macht, and denotes a kind of stool or chair 
Paryotho waa only an olaborate kind of matcha, . 
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of their skill, A samdje was accordingly announced to the people, Land, even and free from 
trees, was selected, and the necessary portion of it meagured out, by Drona, whoalso made an 
offering of bali. On the ground so selected the architects of the king raised a pretsid@gdra, The 
people made their own mafichas and the rich folk their own #éik@s. On the day fixed Dhritara- 
shtra with the ladies of his royal family attended ; and what with musical instruments sounding 
and what with the excitement of the people, the saméja was in an uproar like the ocean. There 

after Drona entered the raaga, again offered a dali, and caused Brabmanas to pronounce benedic- 
tions. Then the-whole array of the young princes made their appearance and commenced each 
showing to the best advantage his proficiency in the military science. 

The third description of the samdja occurs in the same epie but in chapter 185 and in connec- ` 
tion with the seayawara of Draupadi. Onan even piece of ground, we are told, and to the 
north-east of Drapada’s capital 8 samdja was erected, adorned with walls, moats, doors and arched 
gateways and covered with a variegated canopy. It abounded with actors (naias), dancers 
(narfakas), and hundreds of musical instruments (furyas) and was made fragrant by the burning 
of aguru sticks and the sprinkling of sandal water. The mafchas were occupied by princes come 
from the different quarters and by people of the capital town and the districts. For sixteen 
consecutive days the semdju was held, and it was concluded on the sixteenth day with the appear- 
ance of Dranpadi and the hitting of the target:by Arjana, 

It will be seen from the above summaries, brief as they are, that the words semdja, nzaga, and 
prekshdgdra have been ased synonymously and that saemdja sometimes refers even to the concouree 
of the people assembled there, All the three samdjus were held by kings, the first to witness a 
wrestling match, the second the military manceuvres of the princes, and the third the seayasieara 
of a princess. No pains were spared to make the people comfortable and make their amusements 
complete, Majichas and paryeikas were set up, and different classes of people had different 
compartments assigned, Arrangements for drinking water and stimolants were made. Actors, 
dancers, and musical instruments were also brought in to feast their eyes and ears, The samdjas 
were sometimes permanent structures agin the case of दाहक च samdja, and sometimes put up 
temporarily. 

The Brahmaniecal literature thus tells us that there were two kinds of aaméjas, one in which 
amnsements for the people were organised and the other in which meat and other food were 
distributed among them, The same thing we find in Buddhist literature also. In Vinaya II. 
5.2.6 we are informed that certain Bhikshus attended a samdja that was held on > hill at Rijagriha 
aud that they were censured by the people because they like ordinary sensual laymen took delight 
in dancing, vocal and instromental music that were going on there, Here not the slightest 
mention has been made of victuals, But Finaya 1V. 37.1 has a different account to give, Here 
also > eemdjc on a hill near Rijagriba is spoken of, and certain Bhiksbus again mentioned te 
have gone there. But there was nothing at this place to gratify the eye or the ear, The Bhikshns 
are represented in this samdja to have bathed, smeared themselves with unguents and dined, and 
also to have taken some victuals for their brethren, The words used here for dining and victuals 
are bhojaniya and kh@deniya, which last word the commentator, it ia worthy of note, has explained 
by the term masisani 

We thos find that both the Brahmanical and Buddhist literatures allude to two classes of 
somija, In one the people were entertained with dancing, music, and other performances, and in 
the other with food of which meat formed the most important part, Now, turning to Rock 
Edict 1. let us see what Adoka's attitode towards samd@ja was. There were some sam4jas which he 
condemned outright and in which be saw nothing bat evil, On the other hand, there were some 
which were approved by him. Aa this edict is devoted to the preservation of animal life, there can - 
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be no doubt, that, the samdjos, which the Buddhist emperor tabooed, were those, in which animals 
were slain to serve meat. And forther as there was nothing in the other semdjas for Piyadasi to 
object to, these must have been the samdjas which were called sddiumatd by him. But why should 
they have been considered excelleat by him? If they were unobjectionable, he should have bestowed 
neither praise nor condemnation on them. But why were they designated sdid‘umata! {४ is not 
difficult, I think, at least to frame a reply which is plausible. The srméyea of the second kind 
were intended as we have seen for the exhibition of public spectacles, Could Asoka have given a 
somewhat different turn to these spectacles and utilised the institution of aemdja for impressing his 
people with something that was uppermost in his mind? If my interpretatiou* of Rock Edict IV. is 
correct, in all likelihood Piyadasi must have shown to his subjects in these samdjas representations 
of rimdnas, Aastinas and woniskendhas, by means of which he claims to have increased their 
righteonsness. He informs us that the sound of hisdram became a sound of righteousness 
What is probably meant is that the drum was besten to announce a samdja in which 

spectacles were exhibited. After publishing my interpretation of Rock Edict IV, I 
was revolving in my mind the question where Asoka could have shown these representations to his 
people, The idea suddenly struck me that ss samdjua were prekshdgdras which were thronged by 
all aorts and conditions of men, he could not have done better than used these places for 
exhibiting these rimdnas, hastins, and so forth. This is the reason, I believe, why saméjua of the 
second clase were looked upon favourably by him. That it was the practice of the kings of 
ancient India to call saméjas is clear from the descriptions given above and also from epigraphic 
references cited in my last article. These last speak of Kharavela, king of Kaliiga, aud Gautami- 
putra Sdtakarni as having amased their subjects with ufsaras and samdjas. 

I now proceed to consider the third or last part of Rock Edict L. in which Piyadasi speaks of 
hundreds of thousands of animals slain every day in his royal kiteben, In my last article on this 
inscription, I interpreted this passage to mean that these animals were slaughtered to serve meat 
on the occasion of these samijas which he now condemned but which he formerly celebrated. Bat 
this interpretation is open at least to two objections, First, the word anudivasanh is rendered devoid 
of all meaning, For the natural and usual sense of this term is “every day", and it is not possible 
to suppose that | ofore the spirit of righteousness dawned upon the mind of Piyadasi, he was in the 
habit of holding a samdja every day. Sucha thing isan utter impossibility, Secondly, the 
slanghter of the animals referred to by him took place, as we are distinetly told, in his own 
kitchen (makdnasa } and notin a samdja. Nor is it possible to suppose that these saméjas were 
celebrated near the royal palace, and, in particular, in the close proximity of the royal kitchen 
For all evidence points to sach samdjas coming off not only far from the palace but also far from 
the city. Both the samd@jas described in the Makdbhdrafa and alladed to above were held outside 
the capital towns. And the references from Boddhist literature cited above inform us that they 
wore held on the tops of hills. Hence samdjas can possibly have nothing to do with the feariul 
killing of animals, that, as Asoke tells us, was carried oat every day in his kitchen. The questions 
therefore naturally arise: why did this daily slaughter take place? Was such a thing ever 
done by any other king? Those who have read chapter. 208 of the Vengparcan of the 
Mah@bhdrata can have no difficulty in answering these questions. In this chapter we are told 
that two thousand cattle and two thousand kine were slain every day in the kitchen ( mahdnasa ) 
of the king Rantideva and by doling out meat to hia people he attained to incomparable fame. 
This statement, I have no doubt, at once unravels the mystery which has hung over the passage of 
the edict, We cannot help supposing that like Rantideva Asoka also was in the habit of distri 
buting meat among bis subjects and that his object in doing so must have been precisely the same, 
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viz., that of making himself popular. This explanation fits here so excellently that, in the absence 
of 9 better one, it may, [ think, be safely accepted. Bat he puta stop to this terrible animal 
carnage the moment his conscience was aroused and at first restricted it to the killing of three 
animals everyday which were required strictly for the royal table, and finally abolished this 
practice also, a3 we can well believe from the concluding words of the edict. 
xXX.—Ujjain Stone inscription of Chaulukya Jayssimha. 

When [ was at Ujjain in January last, I was told by the people that a fragment of on 
inscription recently discovered was lying in the compound of the local Municipality. On person- 
ally inspecting it, I found that though the inscription was bat 3 fragment, the preserved portion 
of it was of great importance for the history of the Obanlukya and Paramira families. 14 begina 
with the date, riz., Tharsday the 14th of the dark half of Jyeshtha of Vikrama Samvat 1195, and 
refers itself to the reign of the Chaulukya sovereign, Jayasithhadeva, His usual epithets aleo are 
given, viz., Tribhweana-ganda, Siddhe-chakravarti, dAvadlindiia and Varraraka-jishou, and he is 
mentioned to be reigning at Anabilapdtaka ( Anhilvidi ).. Mahetfema Sri-Dadika was at that 
time the keeper of the seal at Anshilapitake, Then, in lines 7-8, whose meaning is clear but 
whose grammatical construction is not faultless, we are told that Jayasimha was per force holding 
the district ( mandala) of Avanti after vanquishing Yasovarman, king of Milwi. The next two 
lines inform us that Malwi was held for Jayasimha by Mahideva, who waa a son of Damda® 
_ Dadika and who belonged to the Nigara race. Then follow names of some individuals and the 
mention of the god Kirtinarféyapa, But as the stone is broken off from here, their connection is 
far from clear 

The importance of the inscription is centred in the mention of the district of Avanti being 
held by the Chaulakya Jayasimba after defeating the Paramira Yaéovarman. This gives confir- 
mation to the fact that the old Gujarat chronicles speak of Jayasimhs aa seizing and imprisoning 
Yasovarman and bringing all Avantideda together with Dhar onder his subjection.’ That 
Yasovarman was thrown into prison is borne out by a Dohad inscription,® which represents 
Jayasimbha to have imprisoned king of Malwi whocan be no other than this Paramira prince 
We have 8 copper-plate grant found at Ujjain, which gives V.E. 1191 as the date of Yasovarman 
and couples with his name the titles Mahirdjadhirdia Paramesvora, Jayasimha must, therefore, 
have inflicted this crushing defeat on YaSovarman between V.E.1191 and 1195. We are told 
that Yadovarman contrived to escape from hia prison, and, with the assistance of the Chobin king 
of Ajmer, regained his possessions and came to terms with Jayasimba, 








THE PRIORITY OF BHAMAHA TO DANDIN. 
BY HAO BAHADUE K. ए. TEIVEDI, B.A,; AHMEDABAD, 

Tae question of the priority of Bhiimaha to Dandin bas been discussed fully by me in the 
Preface to my edition of the Pratdparudrayasobhdshana in the Bombay Sanskrit Series. I have 
also given there my views in regard to the reference to Nyisakira which is found in Bhimaha's 
work, Since, however, Prof. E. 8. Pathak has chosen to establish his theory of the priority of 
Dandin to Bhimaha on the strength of the reference which he thinks is indisputably a reference 
to Jinendrabuddhi of the eighth century, disregarding, or not attaching much valoe to, or not 
caring torefute other grounds which lend a strong presumption in favour of the priority of 
Bhimaha to Dandin, 1 shall try in this article first to show that the Nyisakira alluded to by 
Bhimaba is not Jinendrabuddhi, and then to mention some we al tet i$ 
to the belief in my mind of the priority of न 
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The verses in Bhimaha's Adeoydlankdra in which Nyisakara is alluded to are a3 onder इ 
foeqaprarest न्यासकागमतेन ar | 

TT लमत्तथध्ीकं न क्थंचिदवाहरेत्‌ ॥ 

स चत्ताप्रकमाकेन वबहन्ता ययौदितः | 

अकेन च न Bae Fin TET चया |! 
boddhi'’s Adsikdviraranapanjikd, as quoted by Prof, नु, is as 





The passage from Jinent 

noder :— 
जय किमयं तृचः सानुबन्धस्य धारणम्‌ | तृनो निवृस्ययैम्‌ । नैतदत्ति । तयोगे न लोकाव्ययेस्याविना gat 
व्रतिवेधाच | णवं aerate तापकं भवति waste कूचित. षष्ठी भवतीति | तेन भीष्मः करूणां मय्रोकहन्ते 

Now what Bhimahs orges is that Pagini’s जप * [ara malt ' २। २। १९॥ should be strictly 
observed and no वीत्यर्ष compound formed with words ending in the subjective ay and 
अक suffixes. Consequently no compound takes place in instances like पां चटा, कतस्य भर्ता, and 
अीदनस्य पाचक :- How then, says Bhattoji Dikshita, 18 a compound like fyqqaftara: in qerat 
frig ear aaa er कलहः to be accounted for? He then gives Kaiyata’s view  क्रीदषद्रपाः 
qara इति कैयटः '. It will thus be seen that a compound of कारकषष्ठी with a word ending in blac 
or क्तं in the subjective sense is forbidden and that whenever a compound of a word in the 
genitive ease is formed with a word ending in subjective wy or syq as in जियुवनविधात्तुः it should 
be taken as a compound of gigqgt with » तृजन्त or भगन्तं word. 

Let us now see what the extract given above from the Adsukdriroranapaijgikd means. नष 
sakira discusses the propriety of the enubanidia च in 74 in the stra ‘gaara कर्तरि. ' His 
extract, as [ understand it, means as under :—" Why does Panini pronounce aq with its anudan- 
dha च १ In other worus, why does Panini not give the अड as ‘Sapa wait’? What is the 
propriety of the anudundha q? Nyisakara says that तृच्‌ is provounced to exclude aq. That is to 
say, acompoundol qgy witha gareq is forbidden, not with 3 garq. But this view brings in 
another difficulty ; for the use of the genitive is forbidden with a Gara word by ‘9 शोककास्यय 
निद्ाखल यत नाम्‌ >| ३। ६९॥ and so वष्ठी सनास्च with > तृन्नन्त is out of the question. ‘This difficulty is 
obviate! by Nyisakira by supposing that this very sifra 18 a ज्ञावकं that ithe genitive may some. 
times be used with a garq word and that the f=y or prohibition of the genitive witha gwen 
word by the stra "न लौक्रा-' 15 अनिच्य or inconstant. The prohibition of the genitive with a 
तृज्ञन्त word being inconstant, the prayoga ity: yet TAU HEAT ete. according to the extract 
as given by Prof. Pathak or the compounds भयक्ोक्दन्ता ete., can be justified, 

[un brief, the giat of the Nyisakara’s contention is this. No compound of the genitive with 
aware word can take place according to Painini’s gaqeat क्रि. Therefore compeunds of the 
genitive with a word ending in should be justified by taking the word ending in & to be aweq. 

Now let us sce what Bhimaha means and whether the Nydsakira alluded to by bim is Jinen - 
drabuddbi, He urges very strongly that Panini must be strictly followed and that compounds of 
the genitive with a word endiog in तृच्‌ should on no gecognt be formed either on the strength of 
ftyeqatd, i.¢., the use of such compounds by the learred, or on the strengih of the view 
of the Nyisakiira, as the compound gagraqr has actually been mentioned simply on the 
strength of qagtam. कर्थचितत्‌. seems to have been explained by Bhimaha by aT aaa. 
Sonve justily compounds of the genitive with a word ending in कच्छ by Payini'a own ato 
॥ the न्ड तिकः परकृतिः The sense of Bhimaha's words is quite clear. He con- 
tends that Panini must be fvllowed and no compound of the genitive with > Fara word 
should ever be formel; Nyfsakdra's opinion should on no account be accepted aud qyfaqre 
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with » तज्ञन्त should not be formed. Thus the view of Bhimaha’s Nyiisakira is thet qgfaqre 
with a तृजन्त word may take place, This ‘s distinctly against Panini and is therefore very strongly 
condemned by Bhimaha, gal समस्वषष्ठीकं न्यासकायमतेन न कथंचितुकराहगेत्‌ mesns distinctly that 
according to the view of the Nyisakira qgreqra with a तृ जन्त may be allowed. तृचा qaTaarat 
भवतीति न्यासकारमतं छन्मतेन yar समस्तथष्ठीकं न कर्यंचिदुदाहरेत यतो 

This is the purport of Bhimaha’s words. Bhimaha had great reverence for Pinini; for at 
the end of the sixth pyrichchheda he says, ‘Sega जगति मलं हि वानिनीयन 

Now let us see whether Jinendrabuddhi is the Nyisakfira alluded to by Bhimaha. That the 
two Nyieskaras, the one alluded toby Bhimaba, and the commentator on the Adakderiti, are 
far from being one and the same person must have now been clear on the following ground :— 

The Nyisakira, Jinendrabuddhi, is not in fayour of aggtaara witha gaeq word ; bot 
justifies a compound of the genitive with a word ending in तु by taking the word ending in q to be 
नृन्‌ ७० ४०६ gy. Thos Bhimahe’s Nyisskira can never be Jinendrabuddhi. 

Moreover, वृषहन्ता यथोदितः means that the compound वृत्रहन्ता is grrq—actually mentioned 
by Nydsakdra, It cannot mean सूचितः; so that it can be included in the class जयक्रोकहन्ता owing 
to the use of the word जाहि as Prof. Pijhak seems to think, Dhimaha’s Nyisakira most be one 
who has actnally nged the compound gageqr. It is thus aa clears anything that the Nyasakira 
of Bhimaha is not Jinendrabuddhi on the two following grounds :— 

(1) Bhimaha's NySsakirs ie distinctly in favour of the compound of the genitive with o 
word ending in aa; while Jinendrabuddbi is notin favour of such a compound and justifies o 
compound of the genitive with a word ending in q by taking the word ending in @ to be 9 word 
ending in तुन्‌. and not gs to avoid the violation of the Sitra च जकतान्यां Fae 

(2) Bhimahe’s Nydsakiira has mentioned the compound gwerar on the strength of 
ज्चज्ञापकं aud this compounded word must be understood to be gar समहतचष्ठीं क ; that is, वृहन्ता 
igsacompound of the genitive with a सुज्ञन्त and not qaeq word. Jinendrabuddhi does not 
mention the compound वृच्हन्ता at all; and the compound that he mentions according to 
Prof. Pathak's extract is qqqtaerar. He uses भादि and thas शुक्रहन्ता may be proved to be correct 
( तिद्ध ) according to him. But itis not afta or actnally mentioned by him; nor is it according 
. to Jinendrabaddhi a compound of the genitive with a तृजन्त as Bhimaha's Nyisakira evidently 
ganctions. 

Prof, Pathak saya,*‘I shall give below Bhimaha's verses, together with the passage con- 
taining the Nyisakira's Jidpals, as the extract supplied to Mr. Trivedi from Mysore is most 
corrupt.” “Now Bhiimaba's verses given by Prof. Pathak are the same asin my edition of the 
FPratdperudriya and there is no difference in reading whatsoever; and the extract supplied to me 
does not differ from Prof. Paghak’s extract except in one place, where the reading in my passage 
is more to the point than the one in Prof. Pathsk's extract. My extract is as under:— 


अय किमयं arqerqedtanct ताजिति | तनो निक्स्यर्थ॑म्‌ | नेतदल्ति | तद्योगे न लोकाव्ययनिषठेस्यादिना 
पष्ठी प्रतिषेधात्‌ | एवं afe तदैव ज्ञापकं भविष्यति watt कचित्‌ षष्ठी भवतीति । तेन भीष्मः कमाराणां weitere 
दन्ता इस्थेवनादि सिद्धं भवतिं | 
On comparing this extract supplied to me for my edition of the Pratéparudriya with 
Prof. Pithak’s extract as given above, it will be seen that there is no material difference in them 
except at the end in the instance given, Now sasitaeq gear 18 more to the point than 
अयकोकरन्वा ; for Jinendrabuddhi has’ given this instance to justify the use of the genitive with 
ॐ qaeq word and to show that the prohibition " ज Sfaqrenq— is sqfqeq, The justification of a 
compound 18 not in dispute and therefore the reading given in Prof. Pathak’s extract is not quite 
in point ; though it appears to be the correct reading as = line of a verse from the Mfahdbhdrata 
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Prof. Pathak says,‘ When Mr, Trivedi says that many Nyisakdras are mentioned in the 
Dhdtupritts of Midhavachirya: @itegeqra, न्यासोद्योत, बोधिन्यास, शाकययनन्याख ," he tells us 
something less than the trath.’ Prof, Pathak then quotes three or four passages where Nyds or 
Nyasakira is mentioned. The trath is that Nydsa, Nyasakira, Haradatta, Padamaikjarf, Mai- 
treya, etc., are mentioned or quoted so very frequently in the Dhdturriiti that it is useless to quote 
passages to show it tothe reader, Moreover, the point at issue is whether there was only one 





Nyisakira or whether there were more than one Nyisakira, To establish that there were more 
than one Nyfsakira, | have given the different Nyfsakiras, mentioned by Madhava, sod I now 
quote a few passages where they are mentioned :— 
(५) स्पष्टं चैवं “गूपधूप" eae न्यासपदमञ्ज वादिषु । भत्र॒कमेन्द्रन्यासे पणेः सार्वधातुकेऽप्यायविकल्प 
wm: p. 266 Vol. I. Part I. (Mysore edition) 
Here ज्ेमेन्द्रन्याख is distinctly mentioned ag different from न्यास 
(6) कथं तर्हिं प्रस्युवाहरणं ‘arrea स्नियै ` erred Port’ इति । उच्यते- करिया सय्वस्वेऽन्यनयोः पुंसि gwar 
7: पुंसामेव खल्विदनुचितं यदत प्ामनयनं नाम । एवं खलववनवपि | आभ्यानं त स्नौपंचलाधारनािते विष 
tf । न्यासोद्योत वम्तम्‌ | p. 74 Vol. 1. Part I 
Tee तु अगतित्वात्‌ अन्तहस्वा shear इयेनो गत इति भवति । पारेगृष्येत्यर्थः । भव न्यासोद्योत - 
" भन्तःशब्दौ धातोः Wee वृत्ति कणति ' इति । p. 14 Vol. 11. Part I 
मनोहत्य पयः पिबति... "उक्तं च न्यासोद्योत ' हन्तिरवधीकरणाङ्खे Mra वर्तते अभिलाषनिन्रन्निमव 
धीक्ृस्य पयः पिबतीस्वथं इति । p- 14 Voi. IL. Part 1 
अकथितं च ' इस्य न्यासे निवाहिहरिजिवण्डीन sees प्रानादीनामस्व जादिवत्‌ 
Ssh चदविकक्ायामकथितस्वनुक्तम्‌ । यदाह--अकथितैष्वेषां vet यत्रा मानादीनानीर्तिततनस्वमनी = 
न विवक्ष्यते कि त॒ कतुगीन्तितत्वनाचनेव लव्यं निति । न्यासोदयोते च-भनाङ्गीनां aera चेच्छततनस्वमात 
शिष्टानिव्युक्तम | p. 529 Vol. I. Part II 
It is not quite clear whether the न्यासोद्योत or the zara on the Fara quoted here is-on the 
same न्यासं that is quoted before or on another sare 
सातयत्तीति सालयः 1..." साधि: साबो धातुः ' इति वनौ । बोधिन्यासेऽपि ‘are: सुखे वर्तते ete’ 
दाति । जिनेदहगदत्तौ ` सातिेतुमण्ण्यन्वः ' इति । ए. 122 Vol. 1. Part I 
Here @)fqrare is made distinct from the well known ज्याच of fraser 
दिष्वणनम्‌ arene । तया च तत्तो --जभ्यवहारक्रियाविशेषोऽभिधीयने यत्र रवननमस्ति | aod 
ढक ceed इति | | 
पिनाकी न॒ । जुश्जानः PaPreoed करोतीति । काद्यषस्तु भो जननेवार्थमाह । बोधिन्यासेऽपि erat 
जपि eferra । pp. 457-58 Vol. 1. Part FI. 
भज स्वास्याद्यः केचिकैतवन्ता घटादय इति | बोधिन्यासे त॒ भ्वन्यन्ता इति । p. 459 Vol. 1. Part II 
सवं नाद्यो नोपदेशा इत्यस्य प्ुकासे ' नूतिनन्विनर्दिनक्लिनारिनाधृनायनृव जम्‌ ' rere चैनं न वेदनुः ( मेने- 
यानरणकारौ ) | भच arent: — नाधेर्नोपदेश स्वनयक्तं गण कारवृन्तिकारादी नाननिस्थात्‌ ' इति । वृततीनन्दीस्या- 
दिवास्ये नवजं नृव्यादीन्‌ पडित्वैतान्‌ ae व जंयित्वा इति वदन्‌ श्रीकारो ऽप्यवैवानु कूलः | तथा पदं सवाक्ये नंति 
कजं शर्वानितान पठतः च्ाकरायनन्यासङ्कलोऽन्वयनेव पक्षोऽभिमत्त । p. 94 Vol. 1. Part | 
The above quotations make it clear that Midbava mentions more than one Nyiisakiira. 
Having shown that the Nyizakira of Bhimaha ix not Jinendrabudd hi, I shall proceed to place 
before the reader arguments in favour of Bhimaha's priority to Dandin, 
(a) Old writers on Alaikdras are mentioned as araerya: in the following :— 


(1) gai भामद्ादिभ्यः साक्रंविहिता ख लिः। 
क्ये सम्यमः कारशार्नस्वंस्वसंपहम्‌ || 
प्रतापहद्वीव. १, ३ 
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(2) जामों इरहतर्थाश्चिरंवनालंकारकारा :। 
अलंकारसर्वस्व p. 3 
इद्र '5 Hewes p. 116 

The views of Dandin being the same es those of Bhimaha about spyfequeara, Rudrata 
would have said दृष्डयादिमकेन , had he thought Dandin to be the oldest Almikériku in plage of 

(४) Bhimaha's work is looked upon with great reverence by anthors like Mammata and 
Abhinavagupta and is called आकर, The fo lowing verses have been quoted by Mammata:— 

सैषा सवं वकोक्िरनया्थो विनाच्यते | 
यत्नोऽस्यां कविना ara: कोऽलंकाततेऽनया विना || 
काभ्यप्रड X 
This verse is quoted {० भवन्यालक and लोचन pp. 207-8 and हेमचन्द्र" काम्यानुद्माखन p. 267. 
रूपकादिरलेकारस्तस्यान्येबहधोदितः । 
न ara Frid Pana strap ॥ 
सूपकारिमलंकारं बाश्ममाचक्षते Te | 
सयां fast च ears वाचां वाज्छन्र्यलंकृतिन्‌ | 
तदेतदाहः Shred areas 
दाडशानिषेयालं कारनेवादिष्ं ca तु नः॥ 
कोष्यप्र VI. 

Riaghavabhatta in bis Arthadyotanikd on the <AdAijjidnagdkuntala calla Bhamaha’s work 
आकर- अत एव as दर्थितम्‌-" नालकारोःऽनया विना '' इति । 

The mention of authors like Ramaésarman and Sikhivardhana and works like dchyusotfara, 
Rainddarata, Rdjamitra, and Asmakerovua, and the fact that nothing is known about these 
authors and works and that they are not found quoted anywhere else leod a etrong colour to the 
presumption that Bhimaha belongs to very ancient times and this justifiéa the mention of Bhi- 
maha at the top of old Alnikdrites in expressions 11९ पूर्वेभ्यो araerfeea:, जागो RST 4a aaa 
कारकाः, the great reverence in which he was held by suthors like Mammata and Abhinava- 
gupta, and the application of the epithet sqrayr to his work 

(c) Dagilin's numerous divisions of Upamd, Répata Akshepa, and Vyatireka and his 
detailed treatment of Seddd@inikdras in n esparate chapter strengthen the presumption of the 
priority of Bhimaba to Dandio and of Dandin’s belonging tos later age than Bhimaba ; since 
the latter's divisions of Alawkdras are not 0 minote aud since he does not attach moch impor- 
tance to Sa'dilakdras. 

(d) Aclose comparison of several portions of the works of Bhimaha and Dandin almost 
affords a convincing evidence in favour of the priority of Bhimaha to Dandin. The following 
may be mentioned as instances >— 

(1) Verses about कथया sod भाख्वायिका-- 

प्रकृताना क्ल श्वस्य यव्वाथपद्वृत्तिना | 

गमेन यन्तोका्तायां सोच्छा सार्स्वायिका मता || 
वृ्तमाख्या यत तस्यां नायकेन स्व चे तम्‌ | 
वक्र ANTE च काले माव्ययशंसि च || 
कवेरभिग्रायक्रतेः कथनेः कैष्िदह्किता 
कन्याहदनसं चानविप्रलम्मौकवान्विता || 

न वच्रापरवक्राभ्यां क्ता नोच्छाखवस्यपिं | 
संस्कृतं संस्कृता चेष्टा कथापश्ं्नाक चया ॥ 
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अन्येः स्वचरितं seat नायकेन छ arene | 
Siig करवानि जातः कयं जनः || भामह 
Compare with the above, the following from Dandin’s Kéryddarsa :— 
अपादः TSA गच्चमाकयायेका कथा | 
इति लस्य Sa शौ तयग वायिका किल ॥ 
नायकेनैव चा्यान्या नायकनेतेरेन वा | 
स्वशुनातिन्किया दोषों नाच बृतार्थद्याधिनः || 
पि स्वनियनो वृष्टस्त्राप्यन्यैहदीरणान्‌ | 
अन्यो वक्ता स्वयं बेलि कौठृरवा मदकारणम्‌ || 
चक्र WTS च Sees च भेदकम्‌ | 
genase veka sures || 
आयां दिवित्‌ प्रवेशः क्रि न वक्रापरवक्रयोः | 
re दृष्टो रम्भादिच्छासौ वास्तु किं ततः ॥ 
तत्‌ कयाख्याचिक्तेदयेका जातिः SATA AT | 
अजेवान्तनंविभ्यन्ति शेषाश्चाख्यान जातय : ॥ 

On > comparison of the description of कया and आख्यायिका as given by भामह and दकिन 
it will be seen at once that Bhimaha recognizes a difference between them ; while Dandin ssys 
that they belong to one and theanme class of compositions with two names. The facts that 
Dandin koew that the difference between कथां and आख्यायिका was traditional (as the word किल- 

किल इति Brae shows) and accepted by old Alawkdrikes, that Bhimaha acknowledges the 
difference between them and that the points of difference between them (1 आख्यायिका सोच्छासा 
कथा aregravat ; २ भाख्यायिकायां वज्रं TTT च कथायां न वक्र नाप्यपरवच्छम्‌; 3 आख्यायिकायां 
नायकेन स्वन्रत्तमारस्यायते कथायामन्येनां यकव ्तमारस्यायते ) sa attacked by Dandin are precisely the same 
as those mentioned by Bhimaha afford a strong presumption in fsyour of the priority of Bhimaha 


to Dandin 
गतौ ऽस्तमको नातीन्दुर्यान्ति बासाय पक्षिणः | 
इत्येवमादि किकाञ्यं वातामिनां प्रचज्ञते || 
भाष 
Tae भातीन्ड यान्ति वासाय पक्लिणः। 
इतीदमपि साध्वेव क्रालावत्यानिवेकने || 
| 3, दण्डिन्‌ 
Here गचोऽत्वमकौ : etc. ia declared to be bad poetry by Bhamaha ; while Dandin says that it 
is undoubtedly good postry. The nse of एव is pointed and seems distinctly levelled against those 
who call it bad poetry, Bhimaha is ono that we have found as such and this allosionof Dandin 
is another strong evidence in favour of the priority of Bhimaha. 
3. sqrt ष्यर्थनेका्पं ससंशयमपक्रमम्‌ | 
wert यतिधं Perret विसन्धि च ॥ 
| | TATU च | 
प्रतिज्नाहेतकृटान्तहीनं वृष्टं च नेष्यते || 
माक 
अपायं स्वर्यनेका्यं ससश्चयनपक्रमस्‌ | 
wertrt यततिभषटं चिन्न त्तं विसन्थिकम्‌ || 








इति दोषा ast व्योः काम्येषु af ॥ 
प्रतित्ताहेतदृषशान्वहानिदवोधो न वेस्यसौ || 
विवार, ककशपायस्तेनालीडेन fan फलम | 





दण्डिन्‌, 
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It will be seen that the firat ten doshas mentioned by Dandin are precisely the same as those 
given by Bhimaha and that the eleventh doske of Bhimaba is criticised by Dandin. This is 
almost conclusive evidence in favour of the priority of Bhimaha to Dandin. 

4. The verse , 

भच चा मन गो विन्द जाता cafe यृहागते | 
कालेनैषा भवेन्‌ परीतिस्तवेवागषनात्‌ पुनः ॥ 
is given as an instance of प्रेयोऽलंकार both by Bbimaha (111.5) and Dandin (11.276). It is 
rery probable that Dandin has borrowed this verse from Bhimaha; for when the former does not 
acknowledge the source from which be borrows as in लिम्यत्तीव तनोऽद्कनि 4c., the latter acknowled- 
ges the sources wherever ho borrows verses from others as Rajamitra, Achyutottera, ete- More- 
over, Bhimaha says distinctly thet the instances to illustrate figures of speech are hia own 
composition (स्वयेकरतिरेव निवस्य var aa खलु वागलंक्रतिः | 11. 96). This is an additional evidence 
for the presumption of the priority of Bhimaha to Dandin 
5 काच्यान्यवि aint च्वास्स्यागस्यानि शाकवत्‌ | 
area: सुधियामेव इन्त दुर्मेधसो इताः ॥ 
भामह IT, 20. 
ष्यार्वागस्यनिवं सधियामलम्‌ | 
कता दृनंथसश्चास्मिन्‌ विद्धरप्रियततया मया || 
भाष XXII, 34. 

Here it is evident that one has borrowed from the other. ‘The verse is secribed to Dhimaha 
by Srivatsiikamiéra of the tenth century A.D, This places Bhiimaha before Bhatti of the 6th 
or the 7th century, 

Prof. Pathak quotes from my text the versea यत्तं चिप्रकारस्वं तस्थाः कंश्चिन्भहास्मनिः etc. and 
states that Bhimaha is attacking Dandin in whose work the three divisions of Upamd 
mentioned by Bhimaha are found, This inference or presumption does not seem to me to be 
all warranted by facts; for Dandin does not divide दृतं into three kinds only, but intos 
number of varieties (@afvay, वस्नृपमा, Prvararear, भन्योन्योषमा, निखनोपना, नियमोपमा, सपचयोषमा 
sara, उच्पेक्षितोषमा, seater, मोहोपमा, संशयोपमा, निनं योपमा, Sasa, समानोपमा, निन्वौपना 
Tas, आचिग्ध्यासोपमा, विरोधोपमा, wearer तत्वार्यानोपमा, -असाधारणोपना, भमूतोपमा 
असंभावितोपमा, बहूपमा, विक्रियोपमा, मालोषना, Le प्रतिवस्तपना, बुल्वयोगोपमा, and हेषा) 89 
many as $2 in number; nor does Dancin's विक्र्‌ or long division of Upamd begin with माल्तोपमा 
eo that Bhimaha'’s words " भालोषमादिः सर्वोऽपि न ज्यायान्‌ विस्वगो ar’ may be taken as levelled 
against Dandin, If Bhiimsha bed Dandin in view, he would have said धर्मोपमा : instead of 
नालोपमादिः 

(¢) Tarunaviichaspati, a commentator on the Advyddarsa, distinctly mentions in three or 
four places the priority of Bhimaha to Dandin :— 

(4) नामेन ' कन्याहदणस्ेपामविप्रलम्नोडचान्विता ' इति भास्स्वायिका विषे THe 1 ATTRA 
oa अचरं निगाक्रतः| Com. on I, 29. 

(2) हेतुं लक्षाचेष्यन्‌ भामहेनोकं --' dpe सृकेमलेशो च नालं कारलया मलाः'- इस्येतच प्रतिक्षिषत्ति- हेदुशेति | 
Com, on 11. 255 

(c) हेताग्लंकारत्वपस्वाख्यायिनं aad परस्यार- प्रर युष्वादनेततिं | Com. on 11. 237 

(५) इशवेच्यवधारणं न ane | नानहहोक्तानां प्रतिज्ञाहान्यादनिनपि विद्यमानव्वादिति चेदाह | shares । 
Com, on 1V, 4. 

In (6) and (४) the commentator states distinctly that Dagdin criticises Bhimaba, He thas 
places Bhimaha before Dandin. 

I think I have made ont a sufficiently strong case for the presumption, almost amounting to 
certainty‘ for the priority of Bhimaha to Dandin. 


ia 
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THE DATE OF THE MUDRA-RAKSHASA AND THE IDENTIFICATION 
OF MALAYAKETU 
BY KASHE-PRASAD JAYASWAL, M. A, (OXON.), BARRISTER-AT-LAW, CALCUTTA. 

Tue arguments of Telang! are conclusive to establish the thesis that the play could not have 
been written later than the eighth century A.D, Mow there is a farther piece of internal evidence 
which has been missed, and which, I think, fixes the date of the play with almost absolute 

certainty 

The bAareta-vikya to the play names the reigning monarch: “ af present (adhund) = = = = = 
„ „+ « may long reign king Ohandragupta®’. Who was this the then reigning king Chandra- 
gupta alluded toin the Sherafa-rdlya? Before the eighth century and during + period when 
Pitalipatra was 9 living town’ (before 644 A. D.) there had been only three Chandraguptes: 

“Ohandragupta the conqueror of Selencus, and the two Guptas bearing that name 

He could not have been the first. Omitting other reasons, it would be sufficient to point out 
that the Sakes and the Hiinas are mentioned in the play. [I attach more importance to the 
mention of the latter, who were absolutely unknown in the fourth century B.C.® 

As the first is excluded, the identification must be limited only to the ambit of the two Guptas, 
out of whom I would select the Istter, Chandrazupta (II) the Vikramiditya. Chandragupta I 
was not a monarch of mach importance ; his name is not associated in any of the Gupta inscriptions 
with the suppression of any foreign enemy, or any great deeds to elicit # comparison, as in the 
Sbharata-rdkya, with Vishnu, ChandraguptaIT,on the other band, did suppress the political 
power of the Sakan milechchhas of Western India*, Also I feel inclined to suspect a veiled defence 

of the scandalous murder of the Saka Satrap’ in the story put forward inthe Mudrd-Rdfshgea of 
the destroction of the Mlechchha Parvataka? by Chandragopta the Manrya throngh the alleged 
agency of the ritha-kenyd ( " poisonons girl’ ) 


न याति —— 


अ ee i ee eel A 
1 Muded- Rikshase (Nirpayn Press, dth edition), Introduction, pp. 13-25 
3 चेच्छरा्यमाना भुजयगमधुना सोश्चता शाजमर्तंः 


स श्रीमदरन्धनूत्यश्चिरमवतु मही पाथिव्न्द्रगुप्तः। 
8 Yuwan Chwang (६. 644 4. D.) found Pitaliputra in ruins with 9 population of some 1000 persons. Besides 
the fact that most of the sornes are laid at Pataliputra, the patriotic speech of RAkshass about Pitaliputra indicates 
that at the १ ; तक of the eomposition of the play Plialiputra was the capital 


अथि, माथे स्थिते कः Seagerrtrea(a । प्रवीरक प्रवीर, क्लिप्रभिदानीम्‌ | प्राकारं परितः rererat 


fard वरिकरम्यतां , द्रे feck: प्रतिदिपपरानेदक्षनै- स्यीयतान्‌. Act 11. verse 13 

* Aot प, verse 11 

+ I disouss balow the 0 of the अ" 4.५0 29० 

# In this connexion the prophecy of the Purdgas as to the rise in Skkambhar! (Simbhar) of > popular leader 
the Brihman Kalki, who isan ordinary man in the Pdyw-Purdga but is treated as an arafira im lator works, is 

t There seems to hare boon some great popular attempt madeat uprooting the Salas in Milavi and 

Wosters R4jputind about the early decades of the Guptadays, at which point the earlier Purdgas close their 
ehronology (The 7 I think, closed before the reign of Chandragupt IT, probably in the early dayaof 
Bamodrarepte. For the dominions of the Guptas doseribed there precede: the songnesta of Bamndragupta: 





ST प्रयागश्च साकेतं मयधांस्तथा | 
STs र्वान्‌ APTA गुप्रवदाजाः ||  १५४५-7५१49५ श ०४, 971. ] 
7 भरपुर To THe क्ानिनीषेषगुघ्रश्च प्रः aves. “Chandragupta, in the 
capital of the enemy, disguised os > besctifal woman, killed the lord of the Bakas who wanted wives of others = 


Harstacharita, V1, The troth esoms to have been that while a war was waged by Chandragupta Il against the 
Sateap, probably an agent of Chandragepts took advantage of some scandalons intrigue of the Satrap and killed 


* The Parvataka of the Mudrd-Radtshara probably eoncealain it the historical Philippe, Alerander's Batrap of 
the Panjab, who is recorded to bave been murdered by Indian troops, Philologically PAilippos would be changed 
inte Piribe,* मि लं कतत or * Pirabao; and on attempt to restore Pirabo or Pirabao into Sanskrit would produce 
Perrata of Pareataka 
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On the basis of the occarrence of the Hiinas in the play, it might be argued that the play must 
be dated after the Hun irruptions into India, which are believed to have taken place a generation 
later than the reign of Chandragupta 119, But the Huns had been known to this country before 
they came in asinveders, The Lalitgristara mentions the Hidna-lipi. They came to be known 
through the intercourse between India and Tartary and China, which had been well-established and 
frequent im the Ist and 2ndcentary A.D. Aseries of Hinda missionaries of Buddhiam'®’ to 
China had already preceded Dharma-raksha(d. 313 A.D.), the translator of Zalifaristara. The 
Questions of Milinda, (ii. pp. 203-4) describes “people from Scythia, Bactria, China and Vilate 
(Tartary)” coming = Wedo not know exactly where the Huns stayed immediately after they 
were driven away by China in the Ist century A.D, But this much is certain that they must 
have remained in the neighbourhood of Trangoxiana through which the route to China lay. Before 
their attack on Persia (420 A. 12.) they had already occupied Bactris, At Balkb and Bamian they 
had their head-quarters from which they raided south-west and south-east!!, In view of these cireum- 
stances there is nothing contradictory in having an author ander Chandragupta Il mentioning the 
Huns. The very mention shows that up tothat time the Huns had not yet ocenpied any part of 
India, for they are associated with the Chinese or China (CAina-Hipaik, Mudri-Ra. Act V, verse 
11). By Halidisa they are described as occupying Kashmir (the land producing saffron)'? ; their 
Chinese association was completely forgotten in his days. It is also worthy of note that they do not 
figure in the first army of invasion which came to help Chandragupta against the Nanda (Act II, 
p. 124); they only appear in the army of Malayaketu, and there too not prominently, but as mere 
auxiliaries to Saka monarchs (the northern Sakas = the Kughiinas) उ, They had not yet shown 
themselves superior to their Scythian neighbours, whom they actually overthrew about 465 A.D 

The conclusion, therefore, to which we are led is that the play knows the Hiinas of atime when . 
they had not yet acquired any territory in India, although an attack from them was considared 
probable, We may roundly pat it down on chronological considerations 5. 410, A, D, This 
also would confirm the view that the reigning Chandragupta of the bAaraia-vékya must be 
Chandragupte-Vikramiditya (d.c. 413 A.D.) And the annoyance cansed to the country by the 
milechchhas at the time of the composition of the drama would refer, if the composition, as it seems 
probable, took place after the suppression of the Western Satrap (c. 390 A. D,), to the Kushanas, 
or possibly to the new element of the Hans, who might have already made some incursions, possibly 
in league with the Kughanas, during the last years of Chandragupta's reign, 

“Malayaketu.” All the nations, which help the mlzehchha king Malayaketu, in his invasion 
of Péjaliputra, belong, as the late Mr, Telang has pointed out, ‘one and all’ ‘excopt the name 
Malays’ ‘to the northern parts, and most to the northern frontier of India," to be more accurate, 

` ग, Smith, Karly History of India, १०० कअ 4 « ........ °° | 

"a, ge, Mabibala [= 197 A, D.), Diarmapila of Kapilevasta (¢, 297 A. D.), Dharmakila (222 A. D.), Vighna 
^ च Bie CON. Eliot, Busy, Bric, ith ody Yous IX, p. 68. 

It ia very probable that the invasion of Balkh by Chandra of the Delhi Iren Pillar inscription (who bas 
been now conelusively identified with Chandravarma (c. 400A. D.) by M. M. Haraprasad Sastri in the light of 


his new Mandasdr inscription) was in response ton early Hon inposd iz territories, which were not anbject to 


9१ Raghwearnde, IV, 67-48. The Hunle oceupstion of Kiahmir comes over a century later, i. #,, after 
Mikirakuls's defeat (e. 530, A. D.) by Baliditys and Tadodharman. This would Place KWlidiea about 540-550 
A. D., oreome 150 years at least lster than the composition of tha Mudrd-RAbshase. 1 इ wenbion bere thas 
I bave come across a Hin caste at Almors, Himalayan) [For a diferent interpretation of these verses of EK Mlidies 
about Hinas, eee Prof. Putbak's note, Ants, vol. XLI.—D, ए, B.) 

प्रािषठन्तु वीराः शाकनरषलयः ey [ब्‌ ?] वाश्चीनटसौः | 
1५ ऋ 449०2, Introduction, p. 23. 
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to-the north-western frontier of Indis, Malayeketu’s predecessor, Parvataka, aleo belonged to the 


game regions. Not a single southern nation is mentioned in bis army. Malayaketn thus obviously 
has no connection with the Malaya of the south. Further, no Malaya! in the north-west is known 
to any branch of Indian literature, And as Malaya is nowhere associated with the name of 
Malayaketn’s alleged father and predecessor the miechchha Parvataka, it does mot seem to be 
connected either with any place-name or with any tribal designation. In view of these considera- 
tions Maleyaketu can not be taken as representing originally 9 Samskruta name. It appears to be 
merely a samukriitised edition of the origital mlechchAa name of the mlechchha invader, I propose 
to read Malayeketu a3 Sulayaketu, taking the latter as a Hindu edition of Seleucus, There ina 
deceptive similarity between the letters ma and ea of the Gupta and later scripts, and the change 
from an unfsmiliar Salaya-into the familiar Maleya-would have been an easy process in the course of 
copying manuscripts, Whom else could Indian tradition have intended by the mlechchha king 
*Malayaketa’ invading from the north-western frontier with 8 huge army of Greek and other 
(auxiliary) forces against Chandragupta the Maurya than the Greek Selencus? If by the invasion 
of Malayaketu the Greek invasion’® alone could be meant, the proposed reading Salayakefu in 
place of Malayatetu, 1 submit, has a very strong case, 





KINSARIYA INSCRIPTION OF DADHICHIEKA (DAHTYA) 
CHACHCHA OF VIERAMA SAMVAT 1056, 
BY PANDIT RAMEKABNA; TODHPUR, 

Aw article on the above has been prepared and sen by me for publication in the Epigraphia 
Indica, bot a sawmary of itis given bere for the information of those interested in the ancient 
history of Rajputana. 

The inscription belongs to the reign of « prince called Chacheba, a feudatory of Duarlabharija 
of the imperial Obihamiina dynasty and whose genealogy is as follows: 

Vikpatiraja 
Simbarija 


Dar, lab harija 
Chachcha 18 spoken of asa prince descended from the well-known rishi Dadhichi, The ins- 
eription unfolds the following genealogy of this chief :— 


Meghanida 
Vairishia 
Chachcha 
| प oda ish 
Yaiahpushta Uddharana 


Chachchs is styled Dadhichika or Dahiyska, which iz now-n-days called Dahiya. ‘The follow- 
ing remarks translated from the Hindi Marwar Census Report of 1891 would be found interest- 
ing :- 

“ Some people hold that Dahty&s are the one-half race that goes to complete the thirteen and 
> half races ‘of Rathopsa. They once roled over Parbatsar and Jalor, but now they are scattered 





+ MabimabopAdhylya Haraprasad Sistr! has kindly drawn my attention to the fact that the term Malaya 
is iteslf > Dravidian word meaning ‘mountain.’ Cj, Caldwell, Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, 2nd ed., p. 21. 

1° [tia probable that some of the details of the invasion of Belencas might havo been confused with the 
details of the invasion of Menander, ¢. g., the march upon the capitel Pitelipuira might have been transferred 
from the latter to the-former, although it is not impossible that Selencus was actually rosed inte a long march in 
the interior—a strategic policy largely and very successfully followed later on by the Parthians, 
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here and there. The old fort of Jalor was constructed by the Dabiyés. They now abound in the 
districts of Jalor, Bali, Jaswantpuri, Pall, Siwini, Sinchor and Mallig!. They observe widow 
marriage, and are not regarded as of equa position with other Rajputs.” 

A detailed snd more reliable account of this clan is contained in 240४ Nenast’s Chronicle, 
a sammary whereof will not here be out of place :— 

"* The original seat of the Dahiyé Rijpiis is reported to bes fortress named Thilner sitaa- 
ted on the banks of the Godavari near modern Niisik, whence they migrated into Mirwar, In 
the Ajmer province they held the following places -—(1) the Deriivara-Parbatear group of fifty- 
six villages, (2) Savar-GhayiyAli, (3) Haredr and (4) Mabrit aleo called Vilenavatl, All the four 
villages lie in the north-eastern part of Mirwiy, They also owned villoges in south-western part 
as well, i.¢., Jalor and Sincher.! S&nchor is said to have been conquered by Vijayac! with the 
aid of an accomplice, Vighela Mahiravaga (sister's son of Vijayarija), from the Dehiyé Vijayarija 
in 8, 1142, This event is recorded in क verse quoted below: — | 

“धरा gO घकचाल्‌ कीध वहठिया rege | 

awd सबला साज प्राण Rare पे | 

अन्न छत विजयसी वंश sree पागवड | 
धूमरेरसेस जां लग अचल ताम रज sree धर॥ \॥ '” 

Muti Nenas! also gives a list of the Dahiya princes, who reigned round about Parbatser and 
Maroj. He mentions Dadhiche as one of their ancestors and specifies their names as follows :— 

No. 27 Riha Rino (who inhabited Rohad!), No, 28 Kadava Rino. No, 29 Kiratas! Rino. 
No. 30 Vairast Rino. No, 31 Chicha Rino (who raised a temple on a hill in the village of 
Sinabadiyé). No. 32 Anavi Udhapana (who ruled over Parbatear and 267०1). 

It is clear that the names Vairasi, Chichs and Udbarana of this list (Nos, 20-52) exactly corres- 
pond to Vairisimha, Chachcha, and Uddharaga of our inscription, The list however gives Kiratast 
asthe name of Vairasi's father, whereas he is called Meghanida in theinseription. But there is nothing 
to preclude the supposition that Meghandda and Kiratast (Kirttisimba) were the namis of one and 
the same prince, as instances are not wanting of kings known by more than one name, (तड 
Rino, as we have just seen, ia described in कति Nenasl's Chronicle as having built » temple on 
a hill in the village of Sinahadiya, which seems to be an old name of Kinngariyé. Ovr inscription 
also telle the same story, riz., that Chachcha cauecd a temple of Bhavani to be built, ‘The epithet 
agert, which is coupled with Ddbarapa, sppears to be a corruption of enamra, meaning “ unbend. 
ing.” He was succeeded by Jagadhara Rivata, who ruled over Parbatsar, He constructed 
a temple, dug > step-well and a well in village Mandala, 2 miles from Parbatear. His second son 
was Vilhapa, who wielded sway over the whole district of Mirof, which is, up to the present day, 
called 11१8१ 841. He used to reside in the village of Depari situated on = bill snd 4 wiles from 
Miroj, where an old fort and 8 tank still exiet, Some Dahiyds are etill called De] Gri-Dehiyis 
after this village, Of the succeeding generatirpe, Biko (No. 84) constructed a tank called 





^ There are ceveral villages which are collectively still called Dabiyhpetti, as districts of Mirot and Farbat- 
dar arp called Godt! (om account of their being once held by Gadus) and districts to the north of Jodhyur are 
walled Indivit] (owing to their being once ruled over by Indl 7410813}. This name Dabiybpattt, is cefie'r ct to 
testify the fact that Dabigls held some sort of eway over that part of the country 71 time past, 
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Bibfisar in Parbatsar ; and Hamira (No. 35) was > great warrior, His deeds are beautifully des- 
cribed in the following verses :-— 
| गहाकाल STATS जोधार जेमह्मरा 
काल्दरो कथनं संसार कहियो | 
इरत परतरे साल St grat 
इका चौ उर साज दियो | \॥ 
frre भ निडर नरनाह नरबहरो 
सकज भद स्यामरौ कांम सधीर | : 
fea पतसाह साल erat इवौ, 
fea हाडा acd साल हमीर ॥ २॥ 
कान THe इधकार कौयौ | 
| ee वृढ पतसाह ओ सस्व दियो 
बुर इदा र ater stat || ३ ॥ 

There is > number of pdielis or figures of dzfisin an enclosure adjoining the temple contain- 
ing this inscription, Qne of these figures beara an epitaph dated ४. 5, 1500 and containing the 

Thia shows that Dahiy&s beld this part of the country for nearly 300 yeara, ४, ¢., up to 1800 
¥.8. The use of the letter rd, which is bot an abbreviation of r@jd, prefixed to the name of 
Kirtisimba, and the word rdjif before that of his wife show that Kirtisimba was a ruling 
prince, and not an ddf? Rajput, The Dabiyi kings mentioned in our inscription were chieftaina, 
no doubt, feadatory to the Chihamina ove rlords, but also wielding sway over a tract of a country, 
This factis again corroborated by the following abstract from an inscription of V. 8. 1272 
discovered in Mangland in the Marit district :— 

“Mirai wrissciiaenraay ब - 
ऋपदमसीहदेवनुत्तमहारा ays a eae सि) '' 

The jnecription refers itself to the reign of Sri Relana-deva (lord) of Ragastambhapura or 
Ranthambhor, and records some arrangements made in connection with astep-well. In this 
nectiption also, the Dabiya prince, Jnyatasitmha, is spoken of a8 madd réjaputra, and his fore- 
father Kaduvarijadeva as mahZmandaleivara, showing that originally the Dahiyis were certainly 
of s higher status than that of ddd Rijpits, to which position they have now sunk. 


A NOTE ON A FEW LOCALITIES IN THE NASIE DISTRICT MENTIONED) 
IN ANCIENT COPPERPLATE GRANTS. 
BY Y. BR. GUPTE, B.A.; SASIK. 
1. Vatanagarika 
Vatanagerika ocoura in the Pimpari plates, edited by Prof. Pithak in the Epigrapiia 

न्त. On page 85 he saya that Liligrama and Vafanagarika are identified by Mr, G, K. Chan 
dérker with Nilgavhin and Vani in the Nasik District. Ido not intend to pass any remarks at 
present on the identification of Liligrima with Nilgavhin. Bat the assertion that Vanl is the 
modern representative of the aucieut Vatanagarik’ seems to me to be without any foundation.? If 

9 A 2241704 is called am ddd us distingnished froma jilginddr. An €a4 Rajpit icthus one who owns nojigte 
and is for thet tery reason looted npon ae of inferior status, 

1 Volume X, pages 81 to 59 


४ This identification was frat proposed by Dr. Fleet whon he edited tho Vag! grant (ante, Vol. अ, p, 157), 
bathe afterwards identified Vabinagsrika with Vaguer (ibid, Vol, XXXI, 2. 218)—D.R.B. 
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proof is wanted, it is afforded by the mention of Vatanagara in the Kalacburi grant of the year 
360 (about ५.8. 609). which mast be Vadnér in the Chindavad t#lubd of the Nasik District, where it 
was discovered, I do not urge that the Vatanagarika of the Pimpari plates must be this Vadnér. 
Probably it is not, But the name Vadnér is sufficient to‘show that this must really be the modern 
form of the ancient name, Vatanagariké, Asin the Pimpari plates the name given is Vajana- 
gariki, it appears that this was in all probability smaller than Vatsnagara of the Vadnér plates 
But there is another Vadnér, eis, in the Malegaon td#lukd@ on the bank of the river Mésam, and 
probably it is this Vadnér which may represent Vafanagariké, if the identification of Méain! with 
Misam, which is al) bat certain, is accepted. 
2. Vallisika, and 3. Bhogavardbans. 

These localities occur in the Abhéne plates of Saikaragana of the imperial Kalachuri dynasty, 
Tos Brahman of Kallavana (Kalvan in the Nasik District) the village Vallisiki in the province of 
Bhogavardhans is noted as given, while king Sahkaragana was encamped at Ujjayint. 
Balhégion in the Yeola ¢dlukd, about 15 miles from Ujjani, may perhaps be the modern 
representative of the ancient Vallisika. The shortened form of Vallisika would be Valhi and then 
Balhi, and would further ran into the modern longer form Balh@gion. There is a village called 
Bigte not far from Balb@gion, which may perhaps be Bhigavardhana. I would propose another set 
of villages for consideration, प्रभात is most probably Varasi f and r being interchangeable, 
and च being changed to @ for the ease of pronunciation, as a conjunct consonant follows, and the ka 
being dropped, ‘This village is about & miles from Kalvan. Bhigavardhana very likely most 
be Bhagordi, an ancient village in > dilapidated condition just near Abhin, » taking samprasdrona 
and the vowel preceding and folowing it being dropped. Itis worthy of note that the plates 
were discovered not far from it. Again Bhagordi seems comparatively alder than Bigte, 
Bhagurdi is 8 miles from Kalvan and } mile from 006९. 

It would be o faome use to the antiquarians, if I would note one or two particulars about the 
above plates, not given in the Epigraphia Indica. They belong to Parvatrao Bhiusing Thiké of 
Abbéns in the Kalvan (1५६. The plates weigh 192 tolas without the rings and the seal, which are 
missing. (1 have taken impressions and plaster caste from them. They were kindly forwarded to 
me by Mr, L. 8. Potnis, Mamlatdar of Kalvan). 


Chebhatikai occurs in the inscription of Karkarfija, edited by Mr. D. R. Bhandirkar. 
He identifies it with simply Chehdf, in the Niphid t@luka. But it ia better to call it by its usual 
name Chebdl Khurd, to distinguish it from Chehdi Badrok close to it in the Nisik t@luled, 

6. Dadhivihela and 6. Padalivadapstana. 

These localities occur in the partly forged Daulatibad grant,* edited by Mr. D. 8. Bhandarkar, 
which prove that Dhrava usurped the throne, deposing Givmdal]. (the boundaries of the village, 
which appeared to Mr, Bhandirkar something like Samira, two can easily be identified. The village 
situated on thewest is Dadbivihals. This would naturally assume the form Dahival, dahé being 
the Prikrit form of’ the Sanskrit word dadhi. Dshival is in the Malegaon ६40४, The name of 
the village on the north is given as Padalivadapatana, the latter part of which would be dropped 
and the former would become Pidalid very antorally.: 1४ ia 4 miles from Dabivila, 


` गज्‌ Joly 5p 207,  #é§é i. «Spied WAI. pa. 
"Fp. Ind, Vol, TIL, 7. 188, * Bp. Ind., Vol OL, pp, 198. to 198. 
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BOOK NOTIOE 


Siva-eCras-viwandixt awn Paartamar®i-megrpata, | three remedies are technically called édmbhava, 
Nos, ३ and 4 of the Kashmir Series of Texts ard | भ्व चत्‌ deepa. Thus the Sive-sitras and ao the — 
Studies, By J.C, Ohatterji, ma. (Cantab.) Vidy® | Wimeréini also donot give us any satisfactory idea | 
vhridhi. Printed.at the Nirgaya-Shgar Press, Bombay. | 0 क्म the philosophy of Saivism is, eXcept 
‘Tue Archmological and Research Department only incidentally, but at once proceed to show 

of the Jammu and Kashmir State has ee, ander! nen, in the words of the editor himeelf,‘s 

the distinguished patronage of H. H. the Mabs- practical way of realising by experience the fact 
raja Sahib Buabadur, preparing for publication > | ६6 man is essentially........m0 other than the 
number of Sanskrit and Kashmiri west which Deity himself, and of enabling him, in virtue of 
have 80 far remained unpublished, and which are | ‘iis realisation, to attain not only to absolute 
called the “Kashmir series of Texts and Sta- freedom from all that limits him and -subjects 
dies” ‘The works under review form 9 him, os ॐ helpless creature, to the sorrows and 

4 of this comprehensive series. The editor has | इए लाड of limited existence—but also to gain 

undoubtedly rendered great service fo.the ५००0 | the omniscience like the Deity himeelf, indeed, 

of Kashmir Saivism by the publication of pid os one with him *. 

twoworks. The first gives the अनध called Siva- Thus it would be seen at a glance that the 

#itras, and acommentary on the same by Eshema- Siva-sdire-cimaréini is not at all the book with 

rija. These sitras, according to tradition, were | करत ०6 should commence his study of Kash- 

revealed to Vasugupta, who handed themont| 4 ss Ono is at first likely to think that 
his pupils, who interpreted them in several ways. the nifres may provide ua with an outline of 

Kabemarija. the commentator, says at tho bay Suivism from the philosophical and argumenta- 

beginning, that there lived on the Mahideva-giri- tive point of view, as is for instance the case with 

the great teacher, by name Vasogupla, भसन Nydyo-witros, But the reader ia dissbused of this 
devoted to the worshipof Siva, received an inspira- ilosion aa soon as be goes to the. fifth नय. 
tion from the same. Beat begin oo Besides, the over-abundance of the technical 
moved to pity by the unsatisfactory condition of | | 0 tho Mantraddetra nnd the uncouthness 
the world of mortals, inundated as it was with the of style have rendered the book a hard nut to 
doctrines of Duality, wished that the doctrine of erack, and in the prose of Kshemardja we mies 
Unity should be spread, and hence appeared to | {76 guenoy andliterary finish which characterise 
understand thus:—'On this same mountain, 90 ॐ | a4. second volume, however, named Pratya- 
great slab of stone, there lies the secret; know | 5). ; 5 :daya is calculated to he more usefal 
it and proclaim it to those who are worthy of the | || ६९ ,ocinner than the first, by ita very nature. 
favour.’ On getting up, Vasugupts searched for | | दर name siguifes, it aime at giving the 
the stone, Ashe approached it, heturneditround | |. in brief of the Pratyabhijid or the 
is the origin of the Siva-edtras’ . wie? a commentary on them, by Kshemarfija, Thus 
Kabemarija, who names himself as the pupil | 5). book ‘bears the same relation to the Adeaita 
of Abhinavagupts, represents one school of inter | | +. system of Kashmir as the Veddntasdra of 
pretation, ae opposed to that of Kelloje snd Bis his | .dimanda does to the Vedanta system, ‘That is 
followers. It should be noticed here that the Siva- | | + i. intendedto be an easy introduction to, 
rifras must not be confounded with the Spanda- | ऋ ये of the doctrines of, the system.’ 

sitraa, aa Biibler seems to do In bis Kashmir All the same, one must not be too ह 74८ 

Report of 1875-76, one manuscript, really किः | 100 the usefuloess of the treatise, in the ab- 

ing the Sive-sifras, which we have before us now, sence of some preliminary knowledge of Saivism. 

is named Spendasitra without any (१, 1, The editor, too, has not come to our help by 

That Siva-wiltras and Spanda-nifras धज must be the giving a sbort sketch in the preface, but he only 

names of two different collections of stitras | refers us to bis book ‘Kius'anir Saiviam’, which 

follows from what Kshemardja remarks on p.3 | |; ended to bea general introduction to the 
of the lst volume before us—’ चल्पारम्पयप्रात्रानि history and doctrine of the system in question, 
aaa sea: eas aape निर्णविानि | | pot which, unfortunately, has not seen the light 
चिवलजाने त॒ निर्णी वन्ते |'— < Malik | 
The Siva-uitroe are divided into three scotions, | The Pratyabhijad doctrine, with which both the 
called umnesha, dealing with the three remedies of | volumes before us deal, and which is called by the 

-subaieana 0 Usity of Biv, withoat which freetom | spiter. Uy the ee ee en ad darbanaia 

i द Kashar eport, p. clxvii. The same point has been referred to by Bir E. G. Bhapijirkar in his 

‘Report 1933-84. (Seation on Suiviam.) 

















| नमर ररते 


the Sarrederfane-ramgraka of Midhaviichirya, 
and not to the Sawa-darpana, which immediately 
precedes it in the same work, Miadhavichirya 
introduces this ‘Recognitive system" thus—"(ther 


Mabesraras are dissatisfied with the views set out 
in the Saiva system as erroneous in attributing 


to motivecless and insentient things causality in 
regard to the bondage and liberation of transmi 
grating spirits. They, therefore, seek another 
system, and proclaim that the construction of the 
world or series of environments of these spirits 
is by the mere will of the Supreme Lord, They 
pronounce that this Supreme Lord, who is at 
once other than and the same with the several 


cognitions and cognita, who is identical with the 


tranecendent Self posited by one’s own conscions- 
ness, by rational proof and by revelation, and 
who possesses independence, that is, the power of 
witnessing all things without reference to aught 





ulterior? gives manifestation in the mirror of | 


one's own soul to all entities,as if they were 
images reflected opon it. Thus looking upon 
Reeognition ass new method for the attainment 
of ends, and of the highest end, to all mon alike 
without any the slightest trouble and exertion 
auch as externa) and internal worship, 
aion of the breath and the like, these M&beivarss 
set forth the system of Recognition.’ The very 
first Siva-sdirs न्वेतन्यनास्वा is quoted by 
Madhava, and the verse which MAdhava quotes 
and attributes to Vasuguptichirya, riz.— 
safes TAS HES ॥ 
corresponds to the second aiiira of maraja, 
via. स्वेच्छया स्वभित्तौ a. 
Intelligence is the nature and essence of all 
Thos the individual soul is the same aa the 
supreme soul, If it is so, why is the recognition 
of the same fact necessary? In order to make 


existe, Anda striking instance to illustrate this 


is given by Madhavichirya. A love-sick woman | 
is not consoled by the mere presence of the lover, | 


unless itis so recognized by her. In the same 
way, the bondage due to ignorance is not put an 
end to, unless > recognition of the sameness of 
the lower and the higher soul, which is always 


existing, 15 produced by virtoe of the instruction | 


of a teacher, ete." 
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One more point to be noticed in conmection 
with Pratyabhijid-hridaya ia the siltra No. 8 
सर्वददोनत्थिचयः ' and the explanation 


thereof. The different systems of philosophy, or 
rather the different views held the 


final and the most perfect stage being repre- 
sented by the Pratyabhijid doctrine. 

This Kehemar&ja, the author of the Sivesiira- 
first half ofthe 11४0 century A. D.*. He wad 
also called by the name of Eshemendra and was 
the pupilof Abhinars-gupta, and wrote many other 
trentiges Spenda-nirnaya 











Saiva works. 
The get-up of the books ercellent, and 


the works are, on the whole, carefallyand critically 
edited. Again, the several sppendices at the end 


| greatly add to the utility of the volumes, How- 


ever, we cannot but notices few defectain the 
writing of the text. Inthe first place there is 
no uniform principle regarding the potting-in of 
dashes (which are in our opinion generally super 
fluous) between the different members of a 
compound word, (see line 8, p. 4, 

timaréini.) Secondly, the ose of commas and 
gemi-colong is not very discreet and sometimes 
tends to make a sentence even more illegible 
than otherwise («. 9. the long sentence on p. 6, 


‘Vimarfini), Thirdly, no uniformity in observed 


In making sahdhis, Thos on p 10 of Fimeréing 


| wo have ' चत्त जन्ति इति, ' ‘ कथम अयं," ond ' बन्धं 
perfect the sameness whieh no doubt already 


reat... संहितया इतरथा च भकार ..-" On p. 13 of 


the samo we have ‘ बन्धौ ; याव On 2.17 


have ' अन्तर Saarg where the purpose of the 
acagraha sign 15 not clearly seen. It is to be 
sincerely hoped that the editor will attend 
even to these minor points in the publies- 
tion of the other volumes of his comprehensive 
series, to make them flawless, eo far as possible, 


ष. 8. Guare. 





This is how Professor Gough renders the word "जनन्वमप्र 





be rendered 


thus: "independence consisting in not having to look up to tha faces of others, ip oh lap pi «., solely depending on himaelf 


" नायकयुलगणसं अकल पक्द्धानुरागा कांचनं कामिनी मदनविद्रला पिरहद्के शमसहमानां 
स्वाकत्यानिकैदनानि विधन, लथा वे गाननिकटमटस्यपिं तस्मिन्नवलोकितं «वि aetna 
STAT पात्रे हदयगममावं न awd! यदा a म | th 





नवुनदचवावलम्बनेनं 
Ru करोति तदा तत््षणमेव 





Tareas | एवं creat Peers जासमरानैऽपि तन्निनांखनं तदीयरुणपरामद्यविरहलमये star न 


aaa । चदा ज॒ aera सवक्तस्वसदैकन्‌स्वदिलसनपरवश्वरोस्क्परामर्णो 
0 1.1 1१ । 


छन रनततालामं : | " Sureesdiariana-sathgraka 


` जायते तेर तस्कणनेव 
+ Bible's Report, p. 82. 
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Pothi found in the Ming-ol of Qisll, (Unopened), 





The same Pothi, (Operted.) 
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THE OBSOLETE TIN CURRENCY AND MONEY OF THE 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
BY SIB ए. 0. TEMPLE, Baz 
"(Concluded from +. 254.) 
ग APPENDIX VII 
, १४ Bynopsis of Malay Currency, 1800-1835 
a bay ézamining the evidence to.establish the identity of the Achin five-doit piece I went through 


wholeof the Malay carrency reported by Milburn, Drienta!. Commerce, 2nd ed., 1813 
Vol If, and by Kelly, Universal Cambisi, 3० कन 1835, Vol, I (9. rv. under East Indies), who 


includes in his report Milburn's information and that sent him officially. I give here a synopsis of 
the result. In the following summaries M. stands {or Milburn and the figures that follow for the 
page in his Vol. IL; K. stands for Kelly and the figures for the page in bis Vol. I 
1. 
= ....) Spanish Influence Paramount, | 
(4) Money of Account ॥॥ च 
1 = Philippines; Manilla (K. 109, 31, 450} : Scale. 


Proportion Scale 
ST¥ ea | 34 maravedi = real 
8 8 7९9] + = peso (dollar) 
a. 


Dutch Influence Paramount. 
Money of Account 

(a) Rixdollara of 45 stivers, value 3s, 4d, Sumatra; Padang (M. 346): Borneo, Banjar- 
masin (K. 99) 

(4) Rixdollars of 48 stivers, value 38, 6d. Sumatra; Palembang (K. 112, M. 34). 

(ce) Rixdollara (value 49. 7d.) and etivers, “Celebes; Macassar (KE. 109, M, 409). 

(व) Sp. dollars, value 5s, Java; Batavia (K. 100, M. $51); Kaupang (M. 556). 

(e) Rixdollaré; value 38. 4d. and Sp, dollars value 55. 4d, (M. 406). Moluccas; Ternate 
(K. 120, M. 406). 

(f) Scales: value of rixdollar 3s. 4¢. 


Melgecas ; Amboyna Peninet!s; Malacca 
(४. 97), M. 306), (£. 108; M328). 
Proportion. Beale Proportion. Seale, 
192 4 doit = .etiver 192 + doit = ativer 
48 4 atlver = dubbeltje 48 6 stiver = schilling 
12 1} dubbeltje = schilling' 
8 8 schillings = dollar 9 8 schilling = dollar 
| Molaccas; Banda. 
(ह, 99), 
768 16 penning = stiver 
48 6 stiver = schilling 
8 schilling = dollar 
= doit) 


(८ 4 penning 





+ (| 192 pie to the ropes, see eniy, p, 104. ' Milburn’ soale stops at schillings, 
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Coins in use. 

(a) European and Indian. 
Java; Batavia (KE. 100, M. 351): Sumatra; Padang (M. 3-46), 

(6) Ecropean aod Indian valued in stivers.* 
Moluccas; Amboyna (K. 97): Peninsola; Malacca (EK. 100). 

(€) Spanish १०11१78 and other coins. 
Moluccas; Ternste (EK. 120), Sp. dollars? 4s. 7d, (M. 396), dacatoons (4/5 Sp. dollars), 
crowns at 2% preminm on Sp. dollars (EK. 120, M. 396); Oclebes; Macassar, Sp. dollars* 4s, 7d- 
Enropean and Indian coins: Sumatra; Palembang (K, 112, M. 347), Sp. dollars 5s. 5d., and 
holed cash, 500 = 1 parcel, 16 parcela = Sp. dollar = 80,000 cash to the dollar. 

A Dollar with Natiez Divsions. 
Money of Account. 
Peninsula; Selangor (EK, 115, M. 316), 8 tawpang=rixdollar; Celebes; Macassar (K. 117 


7 mas = rixdollar. Bcalea 
Somatra; Bingkel Sumatra; Benkulen. 
(K. 118, M. 332). (E. 101). 
64 16 tali® = suka 83 .8 धनात = soku 
4 soko = tahil 4 4 soko = dollar 
(= suka = dollar) 
Peninsala ; Trengganu. 
(K. 121, 4. 323) 
Proportion. | Seale. 
25,600 400 pitis’ = kapeng* 
64 64 kupang = mas 
16 16 mas = dollar 
4 4 dollar = tahil 
(.. 6,400 pitts = dollar) 


(a) Sp. dollar. 
Peninatla; Trengganu (KR. 181, M, 328). 
(6) Sp. dollar, value 5s, - 
Sumatra; Séngkel (ह. 118, M, 332), Benkulen (K. 101). 
B. Dollars with mized Natire and European Dicisions, 





Money of Account. = 
java; Batavia (BK. 100). 
48 2 stiver = cash 
24 ॐ cash tali 
fs) 2 tali = प्रहित 

(4 4 sku = dollar)* j 
9 Milbours says, p. 318, “ in schillings.” ॐ 7. «., 43 rivdollar, ° 4, 9, 5/4rindeliar, 
* reported (EK. 118} ma satallis, * reported (KE. 10]) as sstfallis, sataller, 
* reported (K. 121) as patties ; (M. $23) as patties, * reported (EK. 131, M. 323) as covsany, 


* Bepplied: pot in ह. 100; का च one querter dollar. 
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6. Indian Influence. 
Money of Account, | 
Sumatra; Natal (EK. 112, M. 334), Sp. dollar of 24 fanam or tali; Java; Batavia (EK. 100) 
50 pitis!® = stiver, =" 15,000 pitis = rupee of 30 stivera, | | 


Sumatra; Tapanuli, 


(BK. 120). (M. 334). 
Proportion. Saale Proportion. Saale. 
400 163 képing = fanam 400 100 k*ping = sukn 
4 $4 fanam = dollar ४ 4 euko = dollar 
Samatra; Benkalen, Peninenla; Penang, 
(K. 101) | (K. 114, M, 299). 
Proportion. Saale Proportion. Seal 
24 2 single = donble 100 19 pice! = kupang 
[१०४ fanam 10 kopang — 82. dollar 
१३ 6 double = rupee ( pice = cent) 
fansm 
2 2 rupee = 87. dollar 
| Coins in wie, 


(a) Sumatra; Natal (K. 112), Sp. dollars and rupees, also 1, ३, and 4, {9797 ; (M, 535) 
Sp. dollars and 1, 2,3 [anam pieces: Tapanuli (M. 334) dollars of 24 [anams 
(6) Java; Batavia (ह, 100, M. 351) 7०७९, value Se, 144. 


(E. 100). (आ. 851). 
120  ‰ १०४ = stiter 120 + «doit = ativer 
30 ® stiver = cash 30 21 6149९ = ११४१०९४१ 
१5 14 cash = dubbeltje 12 3 dubbeltje = schilling 
12 3 वचि = schilling 4 4 schilling = rupee 
4 4 scbilling = rapes 
ह, Native System.!? 
Money of Account. 
(a) in mas and tabil. 
Borneo; Sakadena (K. 119). 
(6) Chinese cash, (५ 
Peninsula; Bintang (Singapore, 2, 320) : Borneo; Mompara (M. 418). 
(ce) Scales, 
Java; Batavia (K. 100). Java; Bantam (KR, 100, M. 354). 
Proportion. Beale, Proportion. Seale. 
400 10 kindéri = cash. 10,000 10 pika™ = laksan 
40 4 cash = mas 1,000 10 Iokean = kati 
10 10 mas = tahil 100 10 kati = uta 
(.. tahil = dollar) 10 10 uta!’ = babar 
25,000 — $0,000 cash = dollar 


(“. 80 — 40 एर = dollar) 


।* Made of lead and tin; proportion 4: 1. 1 Proportion of pice to hafi of tin, 16: 1, 

19 Por Achis (EK. 97) seo ante, p. 253, Milburn, 129, bas manna for Kelly's ‘amall mas.’ Milburn gives 
system at Pedir (351), wad Analaba (311) as identical with thoee of Achin, to which these places were subject, 

09 peported as pecro: paku = Chinsso pak, a string of cash ; see ante, p. 215, 

१४ Uta = wkring of kati hore: see aniv, p. 215, 
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Coins in use, 
(a) Eoropean and [ndias. 
Peninsula; Bintang (£, 220) = Singapore: Java; Batavia (E. 100, M, 354) 
(४) Sp. dollars 
Borneo; Sakedana (K. 119, M. 417); Mompara (M. 418) 
(€) Native. 
Java; Batavia (EK. 100), patak and cash, 


Beale, 
4 cash = mas 
8 mas = patak 
(2.24 cash os patak) 
No Coinage. 


Currency of Accounts 
(a) Tin. 
Peninsula; Tocopa (K. 119), bahar of tin (476 1); Junkeeylon (K. 106) ‘' pieces of tin 
shaped like the under part of a cone,” (see ante. p. 19) 
(8) Measured linen cloths and paddy" (rice in husk) 
Sulu Archipelago (ह, 107, M. 424): Philippines; Magindanao (K. 107, M, 417) in Aanges 


(coarse cloth) and paddy. een 
Coins by Eoropeans 
(a) Obinese cash. 
Philippines ; Magindanao (M. 417), 160-190 to a /angan. 


(४) 80. dollars, 

Peninsula; Kedah (M, 296), Pahang (M. $20), Pakanga River, Rian (M. 321), Patani (M, $94) 
Borneo; Pontians (M. 417) Sambas (M. 419), ‘‘Borneo Town” (M 420). 

(४) Sp. dollars and Portuguese coins, 

praia Sica ost (To be continued.) 
MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT THE ANDHRAS, 
DY F. T. SRINIVAS IYENGAR, M.A.; VIZAGAPATAM. 

Me. Vincent A, Smith, in p. 194 of his Barly History of [ndig, 2nd edition, says, “In the 
days of Chandragapta Maurya and Megasthenes, the Andhra nation, probably > Dravidian people, 
now representel by the large population speaking the Telagu language, occupied the deltas of the 
Godavari and Krishna rivers on the Eastern side of 19419. = . The capital of the State was then 
Sc Kakulam, on the lower course of the Krishni.°’ The only anthority for this statement seems 
to be 8 passage from the Triliagdnuidsanam of Atharvanichirya, quoted by Campbell in his Telaga 
grammar, where he calls the book Athurrana ryacurumum. The passage os translated by 
Campbell rans as follows :—*“‘Formerly, in the time of Mana Svayambhu, in the Kali age, Hari, 
the Lord of Andhra, the great Vishna, the slayer of the Danava Nisambu, was bora in Kskulam, 
as the son of the monarch Suchandra, and was attended by all the gods as well as reverenced by all 
mankind. He having constructed a vast wall connecting Srisailam, Bhimesvaram and Kalesvaram, 
with the Mahendera hills, formed init three gates, in which the three-eyed Isvara, bearing the 
trident in his hand, and attended by > host of divinities, resided in the form of three lingams. 
Andhra Vishno, assisted by augels, having fought with the great giant Nisumbu for thirteen yugas, 
killed him in battle, and took up his residence with the cages on the banks of the Godiivarl, since 
which time this country has been named Trilingam. The adherents of Andhra Vishnu who then 
resided on the banks of the Godivari spoke fafsama words, In the course of time, these words, not 
being properly articulated by the unlearned, by the change or obliteration of letters, or by being 





७ Bpelt poly by Milburn, 
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contracted, a fourth ora bail, became éadbhapas, Those words consisting of nouns, verbals and 
verbs, created by the God Brahma, before the time of Hari, the Lord of Andhra, are called atea 
| १,०.९२ e).” Campbell does not quote directly from Atharvanichirys, but takes the passege from the 
ndbra-baumndi, which quotes it, A manuscript copy of Atharvanicharya’s work is to be found 
in the Madras Government Oriental Library, Campbell adds ina foot-note that Andbra Vishno or 
Andhbrarayoda, os he was also called, is now worshipped as a divinity at Srikakulam on the river 
Krishoi and, . Was the patron of Eanva, the first Telugu grammarian,”” The utter 
worthlessneas of Atharvagiichdrya’s testimony for historical purposes is patent on the face 
There is no Andhra king of the name of Suchandra, The first king, according to the Purénas, 
of the Andhra dynasty, was Simuka, which name has as variants in the Purdnas, Sindhuka, Sidaka, 
Bipraka, but not Sachandra., Secondly, Atharvanichirya quotes in hia book a number of 
authorities, ९. g. Vishgu, Indra, Brihespati, Somachandra or Hemachandra, Kaova, Poshpadanta, 
Dharmarija, all giving pronouncements on Telugu, but none traceable anywhere. Atharvanichirya 
also gives a quotation there which, he pretends, is from the Atharranawkhopanishad, but it is not 
found in that Upanishag. From this we may infer that the quotations were made ap by 
Atharvanichirya. This author is desperately anxious to prove that Telugu may be used in books 
and bas honce manufactured these quotations, Possibly Atharvanichirya is the peeudonymn of 
w Telugu writer, whose use of Telaga in books was attacked by the purists of the day and who 
resorted to thia method of defending his procedure. This work of Atharvanichdrya has not yet been 
printed, but « kdrikd professing to be from the same man has been printed and it reveala the fact 
that the author has stolen oumerous stanzas from Dandin's Adrydidaria without even the 
acknowledgement ‘iti’, Thirdly, Atharvenichirya quotes the go-called Valmfli-adrrva on Prikyit, 
These sf/ras have been proved to be the composition of Trivikramia,! who lived in the 14th century 
Hence Atharvanichirya must have lived later. The statement of Atharvanichirys, that Andhra 
Vishaon lived on the banks of the Goddrari, shows that be was a late writer who lived long after 
Rijshmandry became the capital of Telagu Rajiis 
The earliest reference to the Andhras is the passage in the Astareya-Prdimata? where the 
Andbras, Pandras, Sabaras, Polindas and other Dasyo tribes living on the borders of the Aryan 
tribes, are said to be the descendants of the exiled sons of Visvamitra. As the Aryan cult did not 
extend beyond the Vindbyas ia those days, these tribes must have then lived in the Vindhyan 
region, Even in the age of Bana (7th century a. 0.) the Sabaras are mentioned in the 
Kddaméari as living in the Vindhyan forests. The next reliable’ reference to the Andhras is that 
in Agoka's Rock Edict XIII, where be claims “the Andbras and Polindas” as people in his 
dominions, who, among others, followed the dharma he taught so vigorously. It is to be noted 
that the Andhras are here grouped together with the Pulindss, thas showing that they were still 
living in the central parts of the Peninsula, not far from the Vindhyan range. Soon after 
Agoka’s death the Andhras rose to prominence. Riya Simaka Sitavihana, who, according to 
Mr. Vincent A. Smith, lived aboot 220 8. 0. was the first king of the dynasty. His name, as well 
as that of a later Andhra king, Birl Sitakani,are cot under figures of persons in the back wall of 
acaveat Ninighit The next king was Krishna, whose lieutenant scooped out a cave at Nasik 
which was apparently his capital, The next reference to Andhra kings is found in the inscription 
of Khéravéla, king of Kaliiga, in the Haithigampha cave, where Khdravéla asys that in the 
ना एतद्य BetMyeetinggavaae- 
9 The reference to “the Pindyas, Drivijas, Ujras, Keralas and Andhras” in Sabhdparran, XXXI ard to 
‘the Andbras, Pindyas, Chojasand Keralas" in Hdmdyeya, iv. 41 are not ureful for historical purposes, from the 
fact that these Jrihdsos have been the reault of centuries of growth, The referonces may prove that either the 
final reduction of the JijAdsca was made, of at least the particular dlokas were compored sot earlier than the ‘rd 


eentory, 5. ©, when these states roee to fame and were fret mentioned together. \ 
9 Arch, Surv, Weoat. Ind, Vol. ए. p. SP. ° Tr. In Or. Con. If], p. 174, 
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second year of his reign (168 2. c.) “Sitakani, protecting the weat sent ॐ numerous army of 
horses, elephanis, men and chariots’ apparently to help him in his operations against Magadha. 
Thia Satakani was either the third or fifth king of the list of Andhra kings in the Moteya- 
Purdna, The Andhra territory was bence, still in ‘the west” of Kalliga, Next comes the cave 
inscription at Pitalkhora near Chalisgaon cat in characters of the 2od century ». ९, and referring to 
the king at Paithan or Pratishthana, The centre of Andhra influence is still in western India.* 
The next Andhra king we hear of is Hala, the 17th king, who, according to Mr. Vincent A. Smith 
lived cirea 68 a, ४. The Brihat-kathd, the original of Kehemendra’s Brihat-kathd-moijeri and 
Somadeva’s Aathd-sarit-sdgera, said to have been written in the Paitich! dialect by Gunighya, was 

mposed, according to tradition, for the sake of this king’s wife, who must, therefore, have 
been a northern princess. Hila is the reputed anther of Saptasati, an anthology of erotic verses 
in the ancient Mah&rfshtri tongue, This fact and the other one, that the Andbra inscriptions 
are all in some form of Prikrit, prove that the Andbras spoke some kind of proto-Mahdrishtri 
In modern usage Andbra meane Telugn ; and hence many historians assume that the ancient 
Andbras spoke Telugu, Sir Wolter Elliot in his discussion of the question in the Numiamata 
Orientalia,? hopelessly mixes up the Kaliagas, the Triglypton of Ptolemy, Trikaliigam, Triliigum 
Telugus, and Andbras and takes an imaginary Koliiga-Andbra tribe to have migrated from the 
Gangetic region, the Andhra tribe separating off in Orissa, first settling on the Chilka Lake, then 
going down the coast to the Godivarl-Kyishpi valley and shooting up into the Deccan, and 
accomplishing this itinerary in an impossibly short space of time! “Not to speak of the blending 
into one of so many tribes by Sir Walter Elliot, even the assumption that the ancient Andhras 
spoke Telogu is an entirely gratuitous one, If the ancient Andhras bad been Telugus, 
Telugu literature would have been born in the early yearsol the Christian era, in the palmy days of 
Andhra suptemacy in India, whereas its birth took place in the 11th century a. 5, when undoubted 
Telugu princes, i. ¢. princes whose mother-tongae was Telugu, whatever their (ultimate) origin 
reigned in the Telugu country 

The next reference to the Andhraa is in Pliny (77. a.p.) where he says that “the Andbra 

territory, stronger (than other territories of India) included thirty walled towns, besides numerous 
villages, and the army consisted of 100,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 1,000 elephants." The 
Andhras must have been dominant throughout India at this epoch, as references to them are found 
in inscriptions in various parts of India. Their sway extended from eva to cea in Centra) India and 
up to Sitichi in the north.” Tho Periplis, which was written at about the same time as Pliny’s 
Natural History, says," Beyood Barygaza (Brosch), the adjoining const extends in 9 straight line 
from north to south ; and so this region is called Dachinabades, for Decianos in the language of 
the natives means south, Theinland country back from the coast towards the east comprises many 
desert regions and great mountains ; and all kinds of wild beasts—leopards, tigers, elephants, 
enormous serpents, hyenas, and baboons of many sorts; and many populons nations, as far as the 
Gange#, This is the first clear’? reference to the Andhra country by the name Dakshinipatha, 
which still survives as the Deccan, 


ममज्ज 

= Bom, Gag. J. ii. p. 147, * ॐ, 16. 

Hiat. Nat, VI. 224 * Ep. Ind, li, 68, 

++ Dakeh'pipadi is mentioned in the Big-Feda vii, 3—@ aso place of exile; it meant of course the Vindbyan 
region, which wha in those days outside the pale of the Aryan fire-oult. DakehinApatha occurs in the Faudhdyana 
Dharma-sdira (1. i. 2. 12), coupled with Sauriabtra, It oeoura im the MahdbAdrata, Sabhd-Parvan, अजक. 17, when 
Gabadeva ia said to heve gone to the Dakshipipaths after defeating tho Pulindas and the Pinjyss, In Patafijali’s 
MahAbhAshya on Phoini, , 1. 19, alas, the word Dakshipkpatha oecurs. In all these places it probably means the 
Andbra territory, but we canrot be certain that itiaao, In the Purdgas, Dakehipl potha is clearly defined, but we 
cannot ose jtin histories! intestigations, since the question of the dates of the composition of the Puranas is 
a bopeless of solution Similarly the Andbra country is, in the Bakiinanyamatanira, said to be above Jagannith and 
behind Bhramarktmika, and the next country is ssid to be Saurkabfra (Fide Saddckalpedeuma |. med dedoh), This 
(intra work ja apparently a recent one and is absolutely unauthoritative. 
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Ths Peripids mentions Paithin as one of the two principal market-towns of Dachinsbades ; 
sind then refers to another market-town on the coast, “ the city of Calliena, which in the time of 
the elder Garaganus became a Iawfal market-town ; but since it came into the possession of 
Sandanes the port ismach obstructed and Greek ships lying ibere may chance to be taken to 
Barygasa under guard.” Coalliena is certainly the modern Kalyan, near Bombay, Saraganus is 
= Satakspi, the title used by most Andbra kings; and Sandanes is Sundare, the 20th 
Andhra king, in the Matsya-Purdna list ; if so, the elder Sarganus is perhaps bis immediate pre- 
decessor, Pulindaséoa (s noleworthy name sesociating the Polindas etill with the Andbras}, also 
called Purindrasena, doring whose time, Sundara was, as usual in ancient India, viceroy of part 
of the country, Kalyig was in the district administered by Sunder, By thie time Baka Satraps 
of the Kehahari{a clan had risen to power in Gujarat and seized some of the northern territories of 
the Andhras, their carly leaders being Bhimaka and Nebapins, The initisl date of the Seke era 
is by some historians beld to mark the establishment of Baka power under Nabapina ; if this is 
correct, Nambanos, whom the Periplés names.as the king of the country round Bary gaza is pro- 
bably the same as Nabapiua ; whetber this identification is correct or not, it is certain the rise of 
Sake power in this age made the port of Kalyip dangerous to foreign ships, the Andbra viceroy 
not being able tu guard the post efficiently, against Baka depredations, नि 

The Sakes and the Andbras were in constent conflict from this time ond the Andbras gradu- 
ally loat their western dominions and were driven to the east, Vilivayakura II" fought with 
them in 126 a. p., and his mother Ralasiri tells us in the Nasik eave Inscription’? that her son 
* destroyed the Sakas,” but we find that the Bakes continued to reign at Ujjain till Chandregopts 
Il, Vikramaditys, extinguished the dynasty about 409 A, 2, ; Rodradiman, the Saka Satrap, fought 
with his son-in-law, “the lord of Dakshio@paths,” Pojoméiyi, 2. 13, and 
desisted from destroying him, because he was his son-in-law, in 150 a. p."* 

This phrase ‘destroyed the Siskes,” used in Balasiri's inscription, like all other phrases there. 
in descriptive of Viliviyakura, ought to be taken with many graine of ealt, for they form a mere 
eulogy of the king composed by a court-post, and second|y, subsequent events have disproved the 
destruction of the Sakas and the consequent stoppage of the “ contamination of the four castes” 
(also referred to in the eulogy), Puljamayi, son of Vilivayakora and king while this inseription 
was incised, having married the daughter of the Saka Rudradiman, But yet Elliot-and others 
have deduced from this phrase that Vilivaysknrs was the head of a great revolution and gained 
anational victory; Cunningham has gone ०५९ better and made bim fonnd the great Saka era, in 
commemoration of the event. 

Ptolemy, the geographer, (in his Geog., VII. 17) writing in 151 a. v., after describing Larike, 
the Lit or Gajarit coast, describes the Ariake coast (a name azed by the Periplis also), which 
he divides into two parts, Ariake Badinon and Ariske Andron Peiratén. The latter phrase is 
usually translated Ariake of the Pirates, but Sir James Campbell in Bom. Gaz, Thana, ti, 415, 

14 From Viliviyakers T, the Andhra kings न titles, «g. Visith!puta, Mijharlputs, Gotamlputa, 
eto., just as in Vedic times people wore called Kandiklpatra. Kantelputra, Alambi putrs, Vaiyigrahapadiputra, 
ete, Does this mean that the Andbras were now definitely drawn inte the Brihman polity and recognised as or- 
thodez Mehatriyas, bearing vamos like tho hallowed ones 15 the Vedas? It certainly does net warrant Sir 
Walter Elliot's conclusion that one of-the EAjis that bear metromymics, é. ९ , the third of them, Vijivdyakura II. 
Gotamtputra Sitekagi, was "a bold adventarer™ who seized the throne; this Sir Walte: Elliot has inferred 
because the mother’s name “is found so romarkebly associated with thatof her son." (Mum. Orient p. 19). 
‘Theat this va ja absolutely unwarranted will be readily eeen if it is remembered that dozens of Vedic names 
are motronymio and among the later Andbra kings, st least seven have ® similar title, 

18 ip, Ind. viii, 61. 

ऋ Anoiber view regarding Vilivkyakura avd the somin-law of Rodradiman hes been set forth in my 
= न and Questions, nos. [V snd ए published in the Jour. Bomb, 40. Soc., Vol. XXUI—D, ए. ठ. 
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argues that the phrase means Ariake's of the Andhrabbyityas, Besides this, Ptolemy mentions (Jé, 

vii, 1.82) Baithana as the royal seat of Siro Polemaios and ia the royal seat of 
Baleokouros, The former is certainly Paithag, the capital of Siri Pujumiyi or Pulamévi, and 
the latter place, which is identified with Kolhapur, by most authorities was the royal seat of Vilivi- 
yakora IT. Puljumayi was his son and viceroy (yueardja) at Paithay. In an inscription in» 
cave-temple at Nasik of Pulumayi's time occare the phrase Dhanakajasamanehi, meaning by the 
Samapas of Dhanskaja, Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar has suggested that this may be a Wrong reading and 
the original may be read as Dianakate-adminehi or Dianakata-sdmiyehi, by the lord of Dhanaketa 
(ka). Bhandarkar is clearly wrong, 95 Senart points out in Ep, Ind. viii, 69, Dhanskajaka is 3 
hypothetical name, and the actus! names of the place near Amarivati being Dhamiskataka” in the 
fourth century 4. p., Dhanakada (ride infra), Hioven Tsang’s Tio-na-kic-tse-kis,!8 Dhénayavitipure 
in an insetiption of 1361 a. p., and Dharanikoja of modern times. Thus the name Dhanaksjaka 
४8 ag much # myth as that Amardvati or any place acar it was an Andhra capital, Senart himeelf 
guesses that Dhanakats is > misreading for Beniketa, which occurs in another inscription of the 
same reign. This conjecture of Bhandarkar's is the only source of the assertion mede by most 
writers on Andhra history that Dhsoakataka, near Amatavati, was the Andhra capital from the 
time of the second Andhra king, Krishna, Among others, Burgess!” makes this statement with- 
out giving the authority for it and also needlessly accuses the Andhra kings of constantly chang- 
ing their capitals, About 2004. p. Nigirjuna is said in » Tibetan life of his, to have “ sur- 
rounded Dhanakataka with a railing.” I-t'sing, the Chinese traveller, says that NagArjuns's patron 
was of the So-to-pho-han-na family; Hiouen Tsang calla him Bo-to-pho-lo. ‘These names are 





probably to be equated with Sitakani or Sitavihana, the proper name of the king being either 


Siri Pojomivi or Siri Yafia2° It 1 that among the namerous scraps of inscriptions 
foand at Amarivati, the only"! reference to an Andhra king is V [कम] ४4० [9 ]* [4] [१] Siri 
Pulumdvisa savachhera, This itself is snfficient proof that the place is wrongly called Dhanakataka 
was never the capital of the Andhras, Another late Andhra inscription is the one found in the 
Eyishna district of the 27th year rako Gofamiputasa araka siri Yaia Sétabanisa, > 

Numismatic evidence, so far as has been obtained, corroborates the above view. The legends 
of the Andhra coins are all in Prikrit, as their inscriptions are, The earliest Andhra coins are two, 
bearing the name of Siri Sata (४, 68 ४, c.) and the so-called Ujjain symbol—the cross and balls 
device, which probably originated in Milwi, The “bow and arrow’ coips of Vilivayakora I, 
Sivdlakura and Vilivayakura IT (84 a, »,—188 a, D.) were all found only at Kolhiipir. The 
later coins of the latter half of the second century and the early part of the third century, i. ९., those 
of Palumayi and his successors (188 +. p.—229 4. 9.} have been found only in the Godavari and 
the Krishna districts, which alone formed the dominion of the later Andhras when the Sakas on 
the west and the Pallavas in the south hemmed them in. Mr. Vincent A. Smith who has dis- 
cussed the Andhra coinage in Z.D, M,G. 1903, has remarked that‘*the Andhra coinage, al- 
though geographically to be classed with the southern issues, is Northern ond Western in ite 


| ना mentions Levile, Ariele, end Demisiivan Adaginge ecco a Prolemy mections Lovike, Ariake, and Damirike aa being in the weet coast of India. Earike haa been चन्र 
animously held to be the Lifika country, that of the Lite. 89 Domirike was the Hellonized form of o possible 
Dramidaka, (the country) of the Dramigas or Dravidas. Damirile bas been identified with the Tamil word Tmi- 
iagam, but the uniform ending ke indicates an identity of origin and de in therefore the Eanakrit cuffiz ba. drinks 
has bailed most people. Has it anything to do with driyake, asppoied to be the otiginul of the title drake 
meaning lord, a title given to Siri Yafio (Ep. Ind. i. 16) and Mahd eiraks equivalent to Mehd dryaks, on obscure 
word which cocura in Paluméyi's insoription above relerred to? The expression is mahe-oirakena edema The 
reading of the latter word and the meaning of both are involved in doubt 

“ [regret 1 cannot bring myself to agree with the French savant in this respect. What is read as Dhenakata 
can 9152 be read as Dhanmmnatata;: and as, in पि अ inscriptions, m is used instead of च (compare १, g. dmapayali 
of thessme Nisik inscription), Dhamaaketa can very weil be taken to be equivalent tc Dhamfakstake, Sir 
BE. 9. Bhandarkar'’s view, therefore, «till stands incontrovertible.—D, इ, B. 

१ 4 <. 6. 1. Amar. and Jag, p. 90, 

4.8.8. 1. Amar, and Jag. p, 4, हि po, 

> 1४ not possible to identify Raia Sipameka Sada of Amarivati (4 8. 8. 7. dmar. ond Jag. p. 61) or Rada 
न्म Jihdkwodm wri Firapurisadata of Jaggayyapéta (i 110.) Ep. Ind, 1. 98. 


धि, 
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affinities, and has nothing in common with the peculiar comage of the Sowth.”” The gratuitous 
assumption that the Andbras were a southeastern tribe ia the cause of this apparent anomaly. 
It has been proved above that there is not a shadow of evidence to assume that the original home 
of the Andhras was the east coast of south India and all reliable documents indicate that their 
original home was south of the Vindhyas, as their coins also prove. 

In the third century a. 9.5 the Andbra dominions in the west passed into the hands of the 
Sakas whose capital was Ujjain. The eastern Andhra territory was acquired by the Pallavas, the 
earliest king of which dynasty, so far as bas been made out from epigraphical evidence, was Siva- 
skandayarmi. The Pallavs capital was Kafichipuram and the Andbra district of the Pallavas was 
called ‘ Andbripatha,"@ This name, translated into Tamil, Vadogavali, 12,000, was in ute even 
in the @th centory a, ०. Dhafakada, which is the seme as Dhamiakeda of the Amarivati in- 
scription already referred to, waa the capital of 8 Pallava governor in Sivackandavarma’s time, at 
about the beginning of the fourth century, Now for the first** time we hear of Dhafyakada as a 
espital of any kind. In the year 340 a. p. when Samudragupta went round India on « digrijeya 
tour, he vanquished Hastivarma of Véigi (now Pedda Végi, eight miles north of Ellore), > Pallava 
viceroy of another part of the Andhramandalam wrested from the Andhra King by the Pallavas. 
Véagi was also called Andbranagaram.” But the Andhra kings and the Andhra tribes have 
disappeared without any trace from the ard century a. 9. We do not hear of them in Samnudra- 
gupts’s inscription, nor in the Raghuenhéa where > diguijaya similar to that of the great Gupts 
sonqueror is attribated to the mythical Raghu. ‘The word Andbra now became the name of « 
territory, As such itis men by Hiouen Tsang, who visited the province in the 7th century 
A, D., about 30 years after the Eastern Chajakya dynasty was founded at Véigi by Kubja Vishou- 
varddhana. The Chinese traveller says that he went from (southern) Kosala (Berar) to the 
country of Andhra (’ An-ta-lo), = through a great forest, south, after 900 lior so.” He calla ita 
capital Ping-ki-lo (? Vénginidu). He says that not far from the city is “a great Saighirama 
with storeyed towers and balconies beautifully carved and ornamented,” The extensive Buddhist 
rains at Guntnpalli, 16 miles from PeddaVégi, are perhaps relica of this Sanghirima. “These 
consist of a chaitya cave, a circular chamber with a simple facade containing a ddgaba cut in the 
sulid rock, and several seta of cihdra caves with entrance halls and chambers on each side.” 
Hiouen Tsang says of the Andbra country, “The soil is rich and fertile ; it is regularly cultivated 
and produces sbundaace of cereals, The temperature ia bot.” This applies very well to the 
Ellore Taluk, which is the modern representative of the ancient Véigirashtram. Hioven Tsang 
aloo says, *‘ the language and arrangement of sentences differ from Mid-India (where Kosala was) 
but with reference to the shapes of the letters, they are nearly the same,”” The language referred 
to by the keenly observant Chinese traveller, is the ProtoeTelugu evolved in the Godavart- 
Kyishoi valley, tbe (later) literary form of which was aged by Nannayya Bhatts, the author of 
the Telugu MaAdbAdratamu, who lived in the 11th centary, and, who, so far as I can discover, was 
the firat person to call the Teluga language by the name of Andbra, ¦ 

We thus find that the Andhras were # 11070४2 tribe and that the Andbra kings originally 
ruled over western India and spoke Prikrit and not Telugu. The extension of Andhra power was 
from the west to the east down the Godivarl-Krisbya valley. When their power declined in the 
west, the name Andhramagdalam travelled to their eastern provinces and stuck toit under Pallava 
as well as Eastern Chajukys rale. The word Andhra was first a tribal name ; then it became the 
name of « dynasty of kings, who ruled in the west ; and then it became the name of o language 
which evolved in the east sometime before the eleventh century. Whence and when and how 
Telugu arose, what influences fostered its inception and growth is, however, ancther and a more 
complicated story, which will be told in a fotare article, 











110. = 8 ८. 1, til, ४. 90, 
च ‘Tho next occasion when Dhashfakaa is called > चकर is in Hiouen Teang’s मत of the place, when 
ag ag 20 be el momar med, the capital of a Pallava viceroy 
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ROCK EDICT VI OF ASOKA, 
BY KASHI-PRASAD JAYASWAL, M.A. (OXON.), BARRISTER-AT-LAW ; CALCUTTA, 
THE passage; 
य च किचि ser aravarit स्ववं 
दाष वा न्नावापकं काय वां दुन 
सव काले एवं मया अभवतं [1] 


bes been translated by Bihler as follows:— 

^ Moreover, if, with reapect lo any thing whieh I order by (word of) month to be given 
or to be obeyed 88 9 command, or which aga pressing (matter) is entrusted to my officials, a 
dispute or “airaud happens in the committee (of any caste or sect), [have given orders that 
it shall be brought forthwith to my cognisance in any place and at any ६1706. "3 

In the sbove translation the word nijAutf hes been rendered as “fraud.” I could not trace 
Dr, Biihler's ground for adopting this meaning, No explanation has been offered by him in his 
articles on the edicts published in the Zeitehrift वं, Dewtechen Morg. Geseilachajt, vols, 43 and 44 
and the Apigraphia Indica, vol. 2, I do not think there is any warrant for this rendering, The 
source of the mistake seems to lie in M. Senart’s remarks on अवक, an incorrect reading of 
nijhalf: ‘Le sens de ‘‘bassesse, fraude," atteste pour le pili mikuti ¢t sen prototype sansk it 
nikriti, s’accorde trés bien svec de voisinage de ripado "" désunion, querelle.*” Bat the reading 
nikati, as Buhler himself pointed ont, was wrong, jha being quite distinet in all the recensions. Lf 
nikati meant ‘ fraud,’ there is no reason why sijAati also should mean the same, The two are not 
one and the same word. 

Jha in Asokan phonetics, as in Pali, representa either diya (xq) or keha (श) of 
Samekriits, ¢.g., the jAa in the niyhapayitare® and nijhatiya® which, as M. Senart rointed ont,’ are 
derived from the Sans. नि + sa, and the jia in the jhapeteciye of the Pillar Edict V., which. 
comes from the Samskriita kehai( wy ) (Childers), The nijhoti of our Rock Edict would therefore 
represent either *nidhyati (*uidhyotti) or “nikthatti (*nikshapti), The context shows that it 
does not stand for nidhystt or a similar expression connected with ni-dhyar, " to be attentive, " 
‘to reflect.’ For if in respect of the royal order, there was to be sean, in the parishat nidhyati, 
‘attention” or ‘ reflection," the king would not have been ins desparate hurry to be told of it 
“forthwith” and tall hours and in all places, It is evident that some ansstisfactory conduct 
em the part of the parishat 13 meant by mijAati. And this sense we do get trom the other restoration, 
nikshgpli (or nikehipti), ‘casting away,’ ‘throwing down," or the act of ‘rejection." In respect 
of an order given to the Mahimdtras if there happened or was going to happen ( et } ॐ the 
parishat s division (rinmdo) or ४ total rejection of the order (nikshape), the king wes to be 
informed forthwith at whatecerer place be might be and whichscever hour it might be. The senae 
becomes still clearer with an appreciation of the real import of the parisd 

1 9 क्च अनवम attached to bs is unudatakable, the projection belue clas being clearly ‘noticeable व 
See the facsimile in the Ep. Ind., 11, facing p. 454, 


४ £p. Ind., vol. 11, p. 468, * In other recensions wiyhait. 

५ Les inscription da Piyadasi, 1. 1. Tt most be at the aame time noticed that M. Senart himsclf in transla 
ting the edict (p. 173) does not adopt “ bacusases" or" frande” bat “division” as the meaning of the supposed 
sikait | 

«Piller Edict IT. * Piller Edict VIL &% 

१ (नक ina, de Piys., ii. 0,00. 


(9177947, lines 5-7) 
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Parisd : M. Senart. takes it to be synonymous with 7455 and Buhler, as the committee of 
caste or sect, [६ is obvious that 8501६75 importation of caste or sect is too far-fetched and 
does not suit the context at all, Ty निद qualifies the whole sentence. The dispute which 
might arise ia the parishat would be o dispnte in the matter of an order charged to the 
Mahdmatras - and in respect of matters charged to the Mahimitras a discussion conld hardly be 
expected (0 arise 10 a council of caste or sect. The same objection applies to M, Senart’ 
Vassemilee du clergé. I do not think anybody would suggest that the Mahimitras figured os 
members of the syagha, That the parishat was the parishat of the Mahimiatras is a conclusion 
which is forced upon us by the context, This conclnosion receives confirmation from an 
independent source, which I propose to notice alter commenting on the term Mohdmdira. 

The confusion with regard to the meaning of this expression has been removed by the recent 
rendering,® ‘the High Ministers.’ This rendering ia confirmed by the Arthaidaira, the 
Mabématras there are the Highest Miniaters.!° [ think the term Mahimitra, ‘of high 
(higher) authority, '' distinguished the Mabamitra c'asa of ministers from the inferior ministers. 
Dr. Fleet has noticed in the inscriptions of the Gupta period two grades of offices distinguished 
from each other by the addition mAfto particular offices, For the sake of comparsion I would 
draw attention toa passage of the Sukra-nifi, which lays down that each minister in charge of a 
portfolio was to have two ministern under him ag janiors (ii, 109) 

For the conncil-of-ministers we have a technical expression in the drthaidatra, the 


maniri-purtshat. 
afeaaicad इादशामास्यात् watara मानवा: (p. 29) 
इन्द्रस्य हिं मन्त्र (Sic)- परिषदुषीण्णां sees (p. 29) 
afexaitad aes ब्रुयात्‌ (p29) 
vara मन्जिपरिषदा भचसंभैषरोन मन्वयेत्न (p. 38) 

In the edict we have का पुन नहानातरैतु arrears च्ारोवितं wad. 19 the Arthasdsira we are 
told thatan dtydyika bosiness had to be entrusted to the parishat whose decision was to be 
followed in the matter: श्यात्यायिके कायै मन्तो मन्त्रिपरिषदं ET Fare! ST यज्ञायिषठा 
करा्यंसिद्धिकरं वा श्रूयस्तस्कुयांत्‌ | (2. 29) 


“Tn case of an d@tydyita 28105 the कत्रा (कलय of the ministers shall be called and 
told (the business). Therein what the majority saya or whatever for the success of the matter 
they tell, shall be done”? 4 

In the light of this evidence a5 woll as the other considerations pat forward above there 
seams to be a strong gronnd to hold that the parishat of the edict is the manéiri-parishat of the 
Arthaidsira. The edict, which is purely an administrative one, exhibite the emperor's dissatisfac- 
tion at the restivanesa of bis ministers with regard to his certain commands. That the ministers 
had such wide powers as to be in 8 position to offer opposition in certain matters can be gathered 
also by the data of the Greek writers ™ 

yn Of. Fleet, J BE. 4 8., 1000, p. 997 
1 At the encoession of @ sovercign, who isa minor, the Mabimitras arm told. ‘He is only the eymbol, you 
ere the real sovereign’ (ed. Mysore, 1909, ए. 24aqgqqpara जवन्त TT स्वामिन: ). It is they who collectively 
deal with the angual account sbests of the provinces sent to the capital (p. 64. प्रच्वागस्मं बहामाबाच्छनच्ाः 


# + © 
ty also the Sakra-Niti (II. 3) 


समभ्याधिकारिपकरतिसमासच्सुषते fea: | 
= सवं डा स्यावः वालः स्वमते न कदाचन ॥ 
व्‌ Baie ports the tradition of the Divyivadina that Ridhigupta opposed the gifts of the king 


“Of, ‘Henos (the “Councillors of Etate who advise the king™ ) enjoy She yeorcemsive e of choosing 
governors, chiefs of provinces, deputy मु traseury, army, admire 
of the gary, coutrollers and न od agriculture," (2 Sadiie 310 : = 
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I propose to translate the passage aa follows :— 

“If, again, in the matter of anything that I myself order by word of month—either (an 
order) to be issued ( to be given,'" pay or to be pocksimed | »qrqyqa@)—or, again, in the 
matter of anything argent that is charged to the Mahiméitras,a division or rejection is taking 
place ( सन्तो ) in the council, without any interval I mast be informed ot all places ard st all 
hours. This has been ordered by me.” 

MakAsto: This signifies that the orders ware not always given by word of month, In this 
connexion | would refer tos role of the wifi as surviving in the Sukranjti, riz., that orders by the 
king should not be givem otherwise than in writing, and if an order was otherwise given it was 
not to be obeyed by the public servant, ‘for it ia the royal sigaet which i» the king and not the 
king himeelf '5." i ब a 

FOLE-LORE FROM THE NIZAM’S DOMINIONES, 
BY M. N. ना+ ^ प, 
No.1. The Eing and His devoted Minister, 

Twene lived once upon 8 time a king and his fsithfal minister, They loved and trusted 
each other much. Their love was so preat that when anything ever happened to the king the 
minister felt as if it had happened to him. Likewise the king also felt in the snme way if anything 
ever happened to the miniater 

On one occasion, a desler in swords and other arma and weapons came to the king and 
showed him his wares, The king, while examining ome of the swords unfortunately 
cut off his little finger because it was so sharp, He immediately informed his beloved 
minister of this aceident and wanted him to see to come at once, But the Minister, to the 
utier amazement of the king, instead of ronning to his aid and comforting and sympathizing 
with his royal master, sent beck his reply in these words, 

"Whatever God does is done well 
Though the reason why to tell.” 
When the messengers brought to the king this unexpected reply, hie anger knew no bounds, 
and he st ence caused his minister to be dismissed and appointed another man in his place. 

Some days after, the king went out hunting. While chasing a deer, he lost himself 
7 a thick ferest, which was the den of one hundred and one notorious robbers. It 
happened tobe the festival of their presiding and protecting deity, to whom they offered « 
human sacrifice annually. Every preparation was ready and the only want waa the required 
sacrifice, So they took it as good luck that they chanced to mect the unfortunate king. 
Thinking him to be the gift ofthe goddess, who had been pleased to help them in times of 
difficulties and utter want and disappointment, they hastened to perform the sacrifice. 
While they were engaged in bringing the king to the altar, the chief robber’s glance happened 
to fall on the king's missing finger. He at once hawled out to his comrades and showed the 
defect in the sacrifice to be offered.’ In sorrow and anguish they let the victim go free. 

On returning to the palace, be remembered the minister's wise words at the time of the 
loss of hia little finger, which had बहक] him now from the hands of the murderous band of robbers 
and reinstated his wise and learned minister to his former place, passing the remainder of their 
days in blessed harmony of peace and pleasnre, 
न 


१५ dApakam might mean 8 fucal order. Cf सर्वान्‌. वा BFS करान्‌ = Arthadistes, p. 57. 

la कार्यं aR: कयाजुपन्नेष्वादिना कचित्‌ | 
artnet Feared NETH 11.990, 
नृपसंचिद्धिं ' लेख्यं TTA नृपो नृपः ॥ 11, 292. (जगडे भ्व.) - 

} Among the lower classes of people very great care is takenwhen « goat, > sbeep or fowl is being cboson for 
asorifice to goddesses to aoe that the animal is free from defective limbs. Even now when an animal sacrifice 
ja offered to the lower god'eases, or presiding deities over cholera, amall-poxzand other epidemias, vTotariea and 
worsbippecs are very earefal to obtain a eound animal or fowl. 
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THE JOG OL GERSAPPE FALLS. gracefully over the precipice in a sheet of 
Tar Jog Falls on the Sharavati river, | foam and spreads out over the face of the rock 
which for about eight miles forms the boundary down to the pool like folds of silver gauze.’ 
between Mysore and the North Eanara District When visiting these falls in March 1880, I 
of the Bombay Presidency, ate beat known to | found the following lines in the visitors” book at 
Kuropeans as the Girsappe Falls, though they | ४५८ Kodkani Travellers’ Bungalow, close to the 
are eight miles farther up the river than that | falls, which 1 got copied out: they may be of 


old village, and about thirty miles from Honivar interest to some readers: the author of them, 
Mr Gordon Forbes, was a Madras Civilian, 


In tho suuth of India there are note few and scema to have been at one time Head 
waterfalls of considerable height and volume. Assistant in South Kanara, 


J. Burgess. 
Gresarre FALis. 
Unnamed yet ancient river! Since the flood 
Your tribute—gathered from a thousand rille— 
Increasing journeys to the Western main, 
Anon, as now in summer heate, waxed low, 
Winning slow way amongst the wave-worn rocks ; 
Anon, ere many moons, above their crests 
Rolling triamphant, an all-eonquering flood 
Thy varied scenes are like a changeful life ; 
Turmoil and rest: now harassed and now till. 
Thou hast deep reaches where thy waters rest 
Culm as a hesltnful sleep; there drink at noon 
The wild herds of the woods; there with deep 
shade 

Primeval forests curtain thy repose. 
Then on with gentle fow and rippling sound— 
Dimpled as mirth and musical as joy ! 
On, lured to awiftness, or provoked to strife’ 
By rough obstruction or inviting slope.— 
| On, still onconscions to the awful brink, 
Where the wild plunge hath made thee glorious. 
Mortal! where wast thou when the hand of God 
| Quarried the chasms in the living rock, 
। and rent the cliff to give the torrent way? 
How pigmy on th brink thy stature ehows, 
Topping > rampart of 9 thousand feet ! 
Bend o’er the cliff when the uplifting clouds 
Reveal the terrors of the deep abyss, 
Where the blue pigeon circles at mid height, 
And in the spray the darting swallow bathes ; 
| ‘Then, with firm foot and brain undizzied, hurl 
A fragment from the precipice, and mark— 
With fearful sympathy—its long, long fall! 
lt dwindles to a epeck, yet still descends, 
Descends and vanishes ere yet the aye 


whe falls of the Ghatprabh&, near GOkik in the 
Belgaum District, for example, are 170 feet high, | 
the crest of 580 feet, discharging in November 
after the rains an average of nineteen tons of 
‘But the Jég on the Shardvati is by far the 
grandest, pouring > large volume of water over 
height, aod extending, even in the dry season, to 
about 720 yards acrosa, whilst in the monsoon 
the flood is about doubled, rolling over the preci- 
pice at a depth of eight feet into a pool some 150 
fect deep. In August 1844 Captain Newbold 
estimated the fall of water at 43,000 cubic feet 
pet second, In November and later the sight of 
this mighty cataract 18 atill magnificent; while 
during the rains the huge chasm is filled with | 
the clouds of spray and mist which hang over 
the cliff. It is divided by rocks into four sepa- 
rate channels. The BAja or Grand Fall is that | 
nearest, the right or Kanara bank of the river, 
and by itself isa fine fall sweeping down in 
a smooth unbroken volume till lost in clouds of 
apray. A good way to the left is the second fall, 
named the Roarer from the noise it makes: it is 
within the curve on the north-end of the oliff, 
and fells into = basin whenos it rusbes down 
a deep channel! and leaps ont to join the 0439 fall 
upon a great rock. The Rocket is outside the 
upon = projecting rock and darting out thence 
forms a rocket-like curve of 700 feet, throwing 
off sparkling jets of spray. To the left of this ia | 
the fourth cascade atyled LaDame Blanche, which 


क. , ए ‘a waterfall.” 
म 9 Newbold in Jour. 44. Beng., Vol. XIV, pp. 416 421 ; Bambay Gasettecr, Kenara, Vol. XV, pt ii, pp. Es; 
Bico, Gastlteer of Mysore and Coorg, Vol. Il, pp. 887-301) Murray's Handbook of Incite ete., Sth Ed., pp. S245; 
Imperial Gapetteer of Ind-a, Vol. KIL., p. 210. 
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Naishadhiya astold by RAjaiekbara has very 

little historical basis, Of course the names of 
some historical personages find place in the atory, 
Bot even here the author is mot oorrect. He 
names the patron of Bribarehs as Jayantachan- 
dra and not Jayachchandra and makre him 
the son and not the grandson of Govindachar 
dra, king of Virdinual; so RAéjnéekhura connot 
be secepted as a very reliable authority on 
G&hadavals history, ard it ia not sufe to accept 
his testimony concerning the contemporaneity 
ef Jayachchandra and Sriharsha as decisive 
without corroborative contemporury evidence, 
Hajasekhura may as well have connected » poet 
of an earlier age with Jayachchandra os Mere 
matist HAjaéekbara with Bhoja Paramars in 
his Pradondach infdimani, 
(५) As for तकत ववा वक्व we know of no other 
 charité whieh is called earnana, and 86 it is 
५18९०1४ to accept Arnava-varvana as a charita of 
the Chihamans king Arnorija. 

(€) The Chhinda chief (of Gayl) mentioned in 
the Gayl inacription of Purushottamadeva, who 
| was ४ tributary of Agokavalla, and dated in the 
| your 1815 after Buddha's Nircina, was not > com 
temporary of Jayachchandra, but flourished a 
century after Jayachchandra's accession, The 
date of this inscription is usually taken as corres 
| ponding to Wednesday, 28th October, A.D. 1176, 
with 633 B.C. 48 the mitial year of the era of 
Buddha's Nireina. Aa this ia the only instance 
of the use of this era in India, it cannot be can- 
aidered as of Indian origin, but must have been 
imported from outside. It has been proved that 

the cra of Buddha's Niredya starting from 544 

B.C. took ite rise in Ceylon in the middle of the 

eleventh century and was thence carried to 
| पिष (Fleet's Contributions to J. अ. 4. 8. of 
1909, 1911 and 1912; Geiger's Introduction to 
the Makéeathsa, London, 1919, p. 29). From a 
troduction to NaishadAfyacherifam, p, 3). The | Burmese monks repaired a chaifys at Bodh-Gay& 
story of the composition and publicition of the | three times, and that the last repair works were 

9 The Jesoent on the sopth side of the fall down to the pool at the bottem, 

* The section of the fall called IaDame Blanche,—the fall on tho south or Mysore side of the river. 
“The fall known as" Tho Rockot,’—to the north or right of La Dame Blanche. 

** The Roarer,” falls into > basin and thence leaps towards the 10.453 fall and joins it, 


' “The Béjd,"—alsocalled the Horse-shoe fall, the Main fa] and tbe Great tall,—is the h fall on 7 
@: Kanara cide of the Shaylyati river, | भी ie polly Ha lere the ports 


Discerns the signal of its distant eplash. 

Grodge not the toil to track yon ragged stair," 

Down where hoge fragments strow the torrent. 

bed, 

Look op and sean the tow'ring precipice, 

Set ever beauty on such awful front? 

Was e’er dread grief so girt with loveliness? 

How goodly are thy robes, thon foam-clad 
queen." 

What boes of heaven are woven in thy skirt ; 

Thy misty veil, bow gracefully it {गान 

Forever {9115 and yet unveila thee not ! 

Down the black rock in many a show'ry jet, 

Like arrowy meteors on the midnight aky, 

Prone shoot the parted waters. Aud lo where 

With angry roar athwart the precipice 

In mighty furrows rushes to the plunge" 

A headlong torrent. But majestic moat® 

Thy stately fall, unbroken to the buse, 

Fair column of white water meekly shrined* 

In the dim grandeur of thy gloomy chasm, 

From whence ye came incessant ye return, 

Dissolve, condense and constant reappear ; 

A river now, and now a restless wave, 

Aloft a heaven-obscuring canopy, 

A thunder cloud alighting in soft rnin, 

Or spilt in torrenta on the streaming earth, 

Again to gather, aud perchance again 

Shoot from yon heights a sounding cataract. 


Gospos Forngza 





THE AGE OF SRIHARSRA., 

Im connection with Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar's 
note appended to my note on “The age of Sri- 
harsha ` ' ante, p. 83, 1 have to offer the following 
observations :— 

(a) Ra&jasekbara’s Probendbalkoga was cOmMpoLe 
ed more than 4 century and 8 half after the reign 
of the Gaéhaduvale king Jayachchindra (A.D. 
1176-1193) in A. 7. 1348 (Sivadattaiarman’s jn- 


Novemaes, 1913.) 
begunin Janoary 1295 4. p., and completed in No- 
vember 1298 A. 7. (Ep. Ind. vol XI, pp. 119-120) 
The era of Buddha's Mireina was, therefore, 


probably imported from Barma into India in the | 
thirteenth centary, and according to the Ceylon- | 
ese, Burmese and Siamese reckoning the year 


1819 after Buddha's Nirvdna corresponds to AD. 
1270. We arrive at similar conclusions regard- 
ing the age of Adokavalla, and, therefore, of the 
Chhinda chief of Gayl, from two other Gayl 
ia dated in the year इ] of °" Srimal-Lakshmanaae- 


nasya—diita rijya," “the year 51 after the end of 
Lakehmanasena's reign.” (Kielborn's Northern | 
Gayf inscriptions of Aéokavalla, Taking A. D 
1200 as the approximate date of the end of the 
reign of Lakshmanasena, the record of 5] 
| should be assigned to A. D. 1251, and that of 74 
to A.D. 1974. Thus the dates of Adokavalla’s 


List, No. 576), and the second in the year 74 of 


the same era (Ibid, No. 5°77). Assuming that | 


Lakshmanseena ascended the throne in A. D 
1119, the initial epoch of the Laksmana Sarhvat 
Kielhorn gave A. D, 1171 and 1194 as the equi 
valenta of these dates 
DAnasigara by BallAlasena, father of Lakeh 
manasona, Saka 1091—A.D. 1169 is given as the 
date of the composition of the work (J. 4. 5. B, 
1998, Part I, p. 23; Eggeling’s Catalogue of 
India Office Mes, p. 545), and in one copy of 
Adbhutasigara by Ballilasena it is said that the 
work was begun in Saka 1000 = A.D. 1168 
(Bhandirkar’s Report, 1887-88 to 1890 = 91, 
p. Ixxxv). Giving the date of composition in 
Saka era was the usual practice with the Bengali 
authors of those days. 
Nyiyakandali, a native of southern Rédhé in 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


Bot in some copies of | 


Gridhara, the acthor of 
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‘Bengal, gives Saka 913 = A. D. 991 an the 


date of composition (Bihler’s Kashmir Report 
p. oxliv; Visianagram Sanskrit Series, No. 6, 
p, 331). Sridharadiisa, whose father was a friend 


mrita in Saka 1121-4. D. 1205, Eielhorn, in his 


synchronistic table for Northern India appended 
to Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, accepts the date of the 
composition of Dénasdgara sa a landmark in the 
Sena chronology and places the reign of Laksb- 
manasena in the fourth quarter of the twelfth 
century. But in the list of dated inscriptions of 


Northern India prefixed to the table he doca not 
make corresponding changes in the dates of the 


inscriptions dated in Lakshmanasen.dlita-rdyya 
may be reconciled to his third inscription dated 


im the year 1913 after Buddha's Nireira in 


which a Ohhinds chief of Gay4 is referred to. 
(@) Mr. Bhandarkar admits, “ It is diffeult to 
determine who was the bero of his Navasihasinks- 
charite,” This difficulty disappears if we reject 
the tales told by R&jasekhara and identify the 
bero of Briharsha’s Novasdhaxinkacharifa with 
Bindhurdja Navasdhasioka of the Paramdra 
dynasty, the patron of Padmagupta-Parimala 
and the hero of his Navsdhasinkacharita, 
Rama Peasap Cmaypa,. 





BOOE-NOTICE., 


Pasprr Bawecan Dis Jivais Pedkrtamdryopade- 
jikd (in Gujarkt!).—Printed at tha DharmAbhyndaya 
Pross, Benares, 1911.—Pages 145, 25.—Price 12 annas 
To be fully sppreciated, the above book 

should be considered in connection with the 

object at which it sims, namely, smoothing the 
way of learning Prakrit to Indian students, by 
patting Hemacandra's aphoristic rules into an 
easy and readable form, As regards this end, 
the author—a scholar in the Sri Yadovijay 
Baniras Sanskrit P&thékli—bas no doubt 
reached it, and haa fairly socoeeded im giving 4 


e+ordinated and lucid exposition of the whole 
Prakrit morphology and of the most important 
phonetical rules and dde/as in the Haimaryd- 
karana. Itis an original reconstruction of the 
latter work, not a mere translation, und its 
moat pleasant feature is the division of the 
matter into lessons—33 in all, which can 
be successively studied, one after another, in 
lista of words to be learnt by heart, and 
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very useful exercises, consisting of short Prakrit | 





sentences to be translated into Gujarati, and 
Gujarati sentences to be translated into Prakrit. 
The practical value of the book is further 
increased by a complete index at the end of all 
the Prakrit words occurring in it, each word 
being explained in Gujarati. We have therefore 


and I do not hesitate to recommend it strongly 
to all Indian studenta, who wish to learn Prakrit 


Another important feature of the book, which 
will not be spproved by all, however, is the total 
banishment of Sanskrit from it. Here Pandit 
Bahecar Dia Jivrij seems to have gone either on 


the assumption that there might be students of 


or, what is practically the same thing, that 
the latter language is not necessary for the 


explanation of the former, I need hardly show | 


that this is not the real situation, It is clear 
that reference to the Sanskrit is absolutely 
indispensable not only im describing Prakrit 
phonetics, but also Prakrit morphology, There 
are many itregular Prakrit forma, like scerd 
(<Ske. érutes), pappa (<Skt. prépya), bharnai 
(< उद, bhanyate), moccham (<Skt. mokgydmi), 
ete., which could never beunderstood by a student, 
who is unacquainted withSanskrit. It is probably 
on the same assumption that Pandit Babecar 
Dia Jivréj has given to phonetics but little impor- 
tance in his Grammar, and has contented himself 
with s short description of the principal pkonetical 
changes, added at the end of the book as a kind 
of supplement. Now, this is just the reverse of 
the rational proceeding already followed by 
Hemacandra, and in this case one must confess 
that the innovation is not an improvement. I 
would therefore advise the author to take 
Banakrit more into considoration im a second 
edition of his book and to add in brackets all 
Sanskrit forms, which might be of help in 
understanding any Prakrit word. Similarly, I 
would suggest that, im giving the Gujarati 
equivalents of Prakrit words, that be employ 





fatsamas of the same origin a6 the latter, when- 
ever it is possible ; २, g., pura instead of dikaro 
a4 an equivalent of putts, megara instead of 


daher as an equivalent of mayara, etc. This 


would, in many cases, greatly facilitate for 
students, the work ef learning Prakrit words 


by heart. 
in this work the substance of an ancient Indian | 
present case,—recast into a modern form, in 
acoordance with much the same practical | 
principles as any European grammar of to-day; | 


The language, which Pandit Hahecar Die 
naturally the same as that described by Hema 
candra in the three first, and also in half the 
of the two latter dialects, we may reckon the 





| wnedial ws, which Hemacandra and most Jain 


but even to other Prakrit divlects end to the 
Apabbramgs, The greater part of the book is 
devoted to a description of the morphology, and 
it contains the whole substance of the third pdéda 
in the Haimarydterana, each नव being expand- 
ed into one or thore very clear rules, and the 
succession of the various subjects wholly re- 
arranged in the most convenient way. Adedas, 
indeclinables etc,, are occasionally interspersed 
Within the above limits the book is quite com- 
plete and, if there are any deficiencies in it, these 
generally are not to be imputed to Pandit 
Bahecar Dia Jivrij, but to Hemacandm himself. 
Only I would ventare to remark that, singe tha 
Prdékrtamdrgopadepitd ia practieally intended for 





| training students to wederstand the Prakrit of 


Jain canonical and ¢xtra-canonical works, i. «., 
the Ardhamigadkt! and the Jaina MiAbdArietri, 
its author would have done well to complete 
Hemacandra's deseription of the language by 
addition of such formas aa are peculiar to the 
Prakrit used by the Jains, and are not to be 
found in the MAbéristri, like the -e ending of the 
nom. sing., and also the -do ending of the 
plur., the «de termination of the dative, the नकम, 





। -mmi terminations of the locative, the aceusative 


form rdydnem from the base siijen, ond the 
LP. &. 
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THE ADMINISTRATIVE VALUE OF ANTHI 
BY SIR RICHARD ©. TEMPLE, Baat., C.LE. 

Tue title of the body of which those present at this meeting from a section is, as all my 
hearers will know, the British Association for the Advancement of Science, and it seems to me 
therefore that the primary duty of a sectional President is to do what in him lies, for tho time 
being, to forward the work of his section This may be done in more than one way: by a 
survey of the work done up to dateand an appreciation of its existing position and future pros 
peots, by an address directly forwarding it in some particular point or aspect, by considering 
its applicability to what is called the practical side of human life. The choice of method 
seems to me to depend on the circumstances of each meeting, and I am about to choose the 
last of those above mentioned, and to confine my address to a consideration of the adminis- 
4rative value of anthropology because the locality in which we are met together and the spirit 
pological section of the British Association by a dissertation on the importance of this parti- 

Ihave to approach the practical aspect of the general subject of anthropology under the 
difficulty of finding myself once more riding an old hobby, and being consequently confronted 
with views and remarks already expressed in much detail, But I am not greatly disturbed by 
this fact, as experience teaches that the most effective way of impressing ideas, in which one 
believes, on one’s fellow man is to miss no opportunity of putting them forward, even at the 
risk of repeating what may not yet have been forgotten. And as I am convinced ‘that the 
teachings of anthropologists are of practical value to those engaged in guiding the adminis- 
tration of their own or another country, I am prepared to take that risk. 

‘hropology is, of course, in its baldest sense the study of mankind in all its possible 
ramifications, a subject far too wide for any one science to cover, and therefore the real point 
for consideration on such an occasion as this is not so much what the students of mankind and 
its environments might study if they chose, but what the scope of their studies now actually is, 
and whitheritistending. I propose,therefore, to discuss the subject in this limited senso. 

What then is the anthropology of to-day, that claims to be of practical value to the ad- 
ministrator १ In what directions has it developed 1 

Perhaps the best answer to these questions is to be procured from our own volume of 
‘Notes and Queriea on Anthropology,’ a volume published under the arrangements of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute for the British Association. This volume of *‘ Notes and 
Quierics ' has been before the public for about forty years, and is now in the fourth edition, 
which shows a great advance on ita predecessora and conforms to the stage of development to 
which the science hag reached up to the present time 

The object of the‘ Notes and Queries " is stated to be * to promote accurate onthropologi- 
cal observation on the part of travellers (including all local observers) and to enable those who 
are not anthropologists themselves to supply information which ts wanted for the scientific 
atudy of anthropology at home.’ So, in the heads under which the subject is considered in 
this book, we have exhibited to ua the entire scope of the science as it now exists. These 
heads are (1) Physical Anthropology, (2) Technology, (3) Sociology, (4) Arts and Sciences 

 Sranlaotinl Addcom delivers’ 00 Abe ——_——— nad in the Anthropologicsl Seotion of the British Association for the 
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It is usual, however, nowadays to divide the subject into two main divisions—physical 
and cultural anthropology 

Physical Anthropology aims at obtaining ‘as exact a record as possible of the structure 
‘and functions of the human body, with a view to determining how far these are dependent 
on inherited and racial factors, and how far they vary with environment.’ This record is based 
on two separate classea of physical observation: firstly on descriptive characters, such as 
types of hair, colour of the eyes and skin, and so on, and act aurement ; anid secondly 
on attitudes, movements, and customary actions. Bythecombined study of observations on 
these points physical heredity is ascertained, and a fair attribution of the race or races to which 
individuals or groups belong can be arrived at. 

anthropology, as now studied, goos very much further than inquiry into the physical 
structure of the humanraces. Man,‘ unlike other animals, habitually reinforces and enhances 
his natural qualities and force by artificial means.' He does, or gets done for him, all sorts 
of things to his body to improve its capacities or appearance, or to protect it.. He thus supplies 
himself with sanitary appliances and surroundings, with bodily ornamentation and ornaments, 
with protective clothing, with habitations and furniture, with protection against climate and 
enemies, with works for the supply of water and fire, with food and drink, drugs and medicine 
And for these purposes he hunts, fishes, domesticates animals, and tills the soil, and provides 
himself with implements for all these, and also for defence and offence, and for the transport 
of goods, involving working in wood, carth, stones, bones, shells, metals and other hard mate- 
rials, and in leather, strings, nets, basketry, matting and weaving, leading him to what are 
employ mechanical aids in the shape of machinery, however rude and simple. The transport of 
himself and his belongings by land and water has led him to a separate set of industries and 
habits: to the use of paths, roars, bridges, and halting places, of trailers, sledges, and wheeled 
vehicles ; to the use of rafts, floats, canoes, coracles, boats, and ships,and the means of propel- 
ling them, poles, paddles, oars, sails, and rigging The whole of these subjects is grouped by 
anthropologists under the term Technology, which thus becomes a very wide subject, covering 
all the means by which ठ people supplies itself with the necessaries of its mode of livelihood. 

In order to successfully carry on what may be termed the neceasary industries or even to 
be in 8 position to cope with them, bodies of men have to act in concert, and this forces man- 
kind to be gregarious, a condition of life that involves the creation of social relationa. ‘To 
understand, therefore, any group of mankind, it is essential to study Sociology side by side 
with Technology. The subjects for inquiry here are the observances at crucial points in tho 
life history of the individual—birth, puberty, marriage, death, daily life, nomenclature, and 
soon; the social organisation and the relationship of individuals. On these follow the econo- 
mics of the social group, pastoral, agricultural, industrial, and commercial, together with 
conceptions as to property and inheritance (including slavery), as to government, law and 
order, politics and morals ; and finally the ideas as to war and the external relations between 
communities, 

पह are still, however, very far from being able to understand in all their fullness of 
development even the crudest of human communities, without a further inquiry into the 
products of their purely mental activities, which in the ` Notes and Queries are grouped under 
the term ‘Arts and Sciences." Under this head are to be examined in the first place the 
expression of the emotions to the eye by physical movements and conditions, and then by 
gestures, signs and signals, before we come to language,which is primarily expressed by the 
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yoice to the ear, and secondarily to the eye in a more elaborate form by the graphic arte— 
pictures, marks and writing Man further tries to express his emotions by what are known 
as the Fine Arta ; that is by modifying the material articles which he contrives for his liveli- 
inakes them pleasant, representative or symbolical—leading him on to draw, paint, enamel, 
engrave, carve and mould. In purely mental efforts this striving to satisfy the artistic or 
wsthetic sense takes the form of stories, proverbs, riddles, songs, and music Dancing, 

` drama, games, tricks and amusements are other manifestations of the same effort, combining 
in these cases the movements of the body with those of the mind in expressing the emotions. 

«The mental process necessary for the expression of his emotions have induced man to 

extend his powers of mind in directions now included in the term * Abstract Reasoning.’ This 
has led him to express the resulta of his reasoning by such terms 46 reckoning and 
measurement, and to fix standards for comparison in such immaterial but all essential 
matters as enumeration, distance, surface, capaci ity, weight, time, value and exchange, 
These last enable him to reach the idea of money, which is the monstré ment of value by 
means of tokens, and represents perhaps the highest economic development of the reason- 
The mental capacities af man have so far been considered only in relation tothe expres 
sion of the emotions and of the results of abstract reasoning ; but they have served him 
, also to develop other results and expressions equally important, which have arisen out of ob- 
servation of his surroundings, and have given birth to the Natural Sciences: astronomy, 
meteorology, geography, topography and natural history. And further they have enabled 
him to memorize all these things by means of records, which in their highest form have 
brought about what is known to all of us a5 history, the bugbear of impulsive and shallow 
thinkers, but the veryback-bone of all solid opinion. 

The last and most complex development of the mental processes, dependent upon all the 
othera according to the degree to which they themiselves have been developed in any given 
yariety of mankind, is, and has always been, present in every race OF हाता on record from the 
remotest to the most recent time in some form or other and in a high degree. Groups of men 
observe the phenomena exhibited by themselves or their environment, and account for them 
according to their mental capacity as modified by their heredity. Man’s bare abstract reason- 
ing, following on his observation of such phenomena, is his philosophy, but his inherited 
emotions influence his reasoning to an almost controlling extent and induce his religion, which 
is thus his philosophy or explanation of natural phenomena #5 effected by his hereditary 
emotions, producing that most wonderful of all human phenomena, his belief. In the condi- 
tions, belief, faith, and religion must and do vary with race, period and environment. 

Consequent on the belief, present or past of any given variety of mankind, there follow 
religions practices (customs as they are usually called) based! Teton, and described _com* 
monly in terms that are familiar to all, but are nevertheless by no means even yet clearly 
defined : theology, heathenism, fetishism, animism, totemism, magic, superstition, with 
soul, ghost, and spirit, and so on, as regards mental concepts , worship, ritual, prayer, 
sanctity, sacrifice, taboo, etc., regards custom and practice 

Thus have the anthropologists, as I understand them, shown that they desire to answer 
the question as to what their science 1s, and to explain the main points in the subject of which 
they strive to obtain and impart accurate knowledge based on scientific inquiry - that is, onan 
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inguiry methodically conducted on lines which experience has shown them will lead to the 
minimum of error in observation and record. 

1 trust I have been clear in my explanation of the anthropologists’ case, though in the 
time at my disposal I have been unable to do more than indicate the subjecta they study and 
have been obliged to exercise restraint and toemploy condensation of statement to the utmost 
extent that even a long experience in exposition enables one toachieve. Briefly, the science of 
anthropology aims at such a presentation and explanation of the physical and mental facts 
about any given species or even group of mankind as may correctly instruct those to whom - 
the acquisition of such knowledge may be of use, In this instance, asin the case of the other 
sciences, the man of science endeavours to acquire and pass on abstract knowledge, which the 
man of affairs can confidently apply in the daily business of practical life 

It will have been observed that an accurate presentation of the physical and mental 
characteristics of any species of mankind which it is desired to study is wholly dependent on 
accurate inquiry and report, Let no one suppose that such inquiry is a matter of instinct 
or intuition, or that it can be usefully conducted empirically or without due reference to the 
experiences of others ; in other words without sufficient preliminary study. So likely indeed 
are the uneducated in such matters to observe and record facts about human beings inaccu 
rately, or even wrongly, that about a fourth part of the Notes and Queries’ is taken up with 
showing the inquirer how to proceed, and in exposing the pitfalls into which he may un- 
consciously fall. The mainspring of error in anthropological observation is that the inquirer 
is himself the product of heredity and environment. This induces him to read himself, his 
own unconscious prejudices and inherited outlook on life, into the statements made to him 
by those who view life from perhaps a totally different and incompatible standpoint. To 
the extent that the inquirer does this, to that extent are his observations and report likely 
to be inaccurate and misleading. To avoid error in this respect previous training and study 
are essential, and so the ` Notes and Queries on Anthropology, & guide compiled in co-opera- 
tion by persons long familiar with the subject is as strong and explicit on the point of how to 
Inquire as on that of what to inquire about 

Let me explain that these statements are not intended to be taken as made ex cathedra 
but rather as the outcome of actual experience of mistakes made in the past. Time does not 
permit me to go far into this point, and I must limit myself to the subject of Sociology for my 
illustration. If aman unllertakes to inquire into the social life of a people or tribe as a subject 
apart, he is committing an error, and his report will almost certainly be misle | 
uivestigator will find that दरी and technology are inextricably mi 




















ixed up with the socio- 
logy of any given tribe, that religion intervenes at every point not only of sociology but. also 
of language and technology. In fact, just as in the case of all other scientific research, the 
phenomena observable by the anthropologist are not the result of development along any 
single line alone, but of a progression in a main general direction, as influenced, and it may be 
even deflected, by contact and environment 

If again the inquirer neglects the simple but essential practice of taking notes, not only 
fully, but also immediately or as nearly so as practicable, he will find that his memory of facts 
even after a short time, has become vague, inexact, and incomplete, which means that reports 
made from memory are more likely to be useless than to be of any scientific value. If volun- 
tary information or indirect and accidental correboration are ignored, if questions are asked 
and answers accepted without diseretion;ii exceptions are mistaken for rules, then the re- 
cords of an inquiry may well mislead and thus become worse than useless, If leading or direct 
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questions are put without due caution, and if the answers are recorded without reference to the 
natives’ and not the enquirer’s mode of classifying things, crucial errors may easily arise 
Thus, in many parts of the world, the term ‘ mother ' includes all female relatives of the past 
or passing generation, and the term ‘ brother’ the entire brotherhood. Such expressions 
as‘ brother’ and ‘ sister’ may and do constantly connote relationships which are not recog- 
nised at all amongst us. The word ˆ marriage " may include ^ irrevocable betrothal,” and so 
on ; and it 18 very easy to fall into the trap of the mistranslation of terms of essential import, 
especially in the use of words expvessing religious conceptions. The conception of godhead has 
for eo long been our inheritance that it may be classed almost as instinctive. It is nevertheless 
still foreign to the instincts of a large portion of mankind. 

१ also, when working among the uncultured, the inquirer attempts to ascertain abstract 
ide. , except through concrete instances, he will not succeed in his purpose for want of repre- 
sentative terms. And lastly, if he fails to project himself sufficiently into the minds of the 
subjects of inquiry, or to respect their prejudices, or to regard seriously what they hold to be 
sacred, or to keep his countenance while practices are being described which to him may be 
disgi sting or ridiculous—if indeed he fails in any way in communicating to his informants, 
who are often cuper-sensitively suspicious in such matters, the fact that his sympathy is not 
feigned— he will also fail in obtaining the anthropological knowledge he is seeking In the 
words of the * Notes and Queries ' on this point, ५ Nothing is easier than to do anthropological 
work of acertain sort, but to get to the bottom of native customs and modes of thought, and 
to record the results of inquiry in such a manner that they carry conviction, is work which 
can be only carried out properly by careful attention.’ 

The foregoing considerations explain the scope of our studies and the cequirements of 
the preliminary inquiries necessary to give those studies value. The further question is the 
use to which the results can be put. The point that at once arises here for the immediate 
purpose is that of the conditions under which the British Empire is administered. We are 
here met together to talk scientifically,that is, as precisely as we can : and so it is necessary 
to give a definition to the expression ‘ Imperial Administration,’ especially as it is constantly 
used for the government of an empire, whereas in reality it is the government that directs 
the administration. In this address 1 use the term ‘ administration’ as the disinterested 

management of the details of public affairs. This excludes * politics * from our purview, defining 
that term as the conduct of the government of a country according to the opinions or in the 
interests of a particular group or party. 

Now in this matter of administration the position of the inhabitants of the British Isles 
ja unique. It falls to their lot to govern, directly or indirectly, the lives of members of nearly 
every variety of the human race. Themselves Europeans by descent and intimate connection, 
they have 4 large direct interest in every other general geographical division of the world and 
itginhabitants. It is worth while to pause here for a moment to think, and to try and realize, 
however dimly, something of the task before the people of this country in the government 
and control of what are known as the subject races 

For this purpose it is necessary to throw our glance over the physical extent of the British 
Empire. In the firat place, there are the ten self-governing components of the Dominion 
of Canada and that of Newfoundland in North America, the six Colonial States in the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, with the Dominion of New Zealand in Australasia, and the four 
divisions of the Union of South Africas. All these may be looked upon as indirectly adminis- 
tered portions of the British Empire. Then there is the modiatised government of Egypt. 
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iteelf is the mighty Indian Empire, which includes Aden and the Arabian Coast on the West 
and some twenty categories of Native States‘ in subordinate alliance,’ that is, under general 
Imperial control. To these are added Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and the Malay States, 
Africa, Gambia, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, and Nigeria ; in Eastern and Central Africa, 
to Africa are the Mauritius, Seychelles, Ascension and St. Helena. In Central and South 
are Fiji, Papua and many of the Pacific Islands 

7am afraid that once more during the course of this exposition I have been obliged to 
resort to 3 cohcentration of statement that is almost bewildering But let that be. If one is 
४० grapple successfully with 8 large and complex subject, it is necessary to try and keep 
before the mind, so far as possible, not only its magnitude, but the extent of ita complexity. 
This is the reason for bringing before you, however briefly and generally, the main 
geographical details of the British Empire. The first point to realise on such a survey is that 
the mere extent of such an Empire makes the subject of its administration an immensely 
important one for the British people. 

The next point for consideration and realisation is that an empire, situated in so many 
widely separated parts of the world, must contain within its boundaries groups of every variety 
of mankind, in such numerical strength as to render it hecessary to control them as individual 
entities. They do not consist of small bodies lost in a general Population, and therefore 
negligible from the administrator's point of view, but of whole races and tribes or of large 
detachments thereof. 

These tribes of mankind profess every variety of religion known, They are Christians, 
Jews, Mahomedans, Hindus, Buddhists, Jains, Animists and to & Very modern expression, 
Animatists, adherents of main religions followed by an immense variety of sects, governed, 
however loosely, by every species of philosophy that is or has been in fashion among proups 
of mankind, and current; in every stage of development, from the simplest and most primitive 
to the most historical and complex One has to bear in mind that we have within our borders 
the Andamanese, the Papuan, and the Polynesian, as well as the highly civilised Hindu and 
Chinese, and that not one of these, nor indeed of many other peoples, has any tradition of 
philosophy or religion in common with our own ; their very instincts of faith and belief follow- 
ing other lines than ours, the Prejudices with which their minds are saturated being altogether 
alien to those with which we ourselves are deeply imbued. 

The subjects of the British King-Emperor speak between them most of the languages of 








take as to the magnitude of the question involved in the point of language alone in British 
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Imperial regions. Aman may be what is called a linguist. He may have a working know- 
London to Calcutta—and then, without leaving that compact portion of the British Posses- 
sions known as the Indian Empire, with all its immense variety of often incompatible subordi- 
East to find himself ina totally different atmosphere of speech, whe.- not one of the sounds, 
not one of the forms, not one of the methods, with which he has become familiarised is of any 


service to him whatever The same observation will again be forced on him if he transfers 


| ३ Indians, and he will find the linguistic climate once more altogether changed. 
Greater Britain may be said to exhibit all the many varieties of internal social relations 
that have been set up by tribes and groups of mankind—all the different forms of family and 
general social organisation, of reckoning kinship, of inberitance and control of the possession 
of property, of dealing with the birth of children and their education and training, physics!, 
mental, moral, and professional, in many cases by methods entirely foreign to British ideas and 
habits. For instance, infanticide as a custom has many different sources of origin 
Our fellow subjects of the King follow, somewhere or other, all the different notions and 
habits that have been formed by mankind as to the relations between the sexes, both perma 
nent and temporary, as to marriage and to what have been aptly termed supplementary 
of the dead and worshipping them, give expression to ideas, which it requires study for an 
inhabitant of Great Britain to appreciate or understand. I may quote here as an example, 
that of all the forms of human head-hunting and other ceremonial murder that have come 
within my cognisance, either as an administrator or investigator, not one has originated in 
callousness or cruelty of character. Indeed, from the point of view of the perpetrators, they 
are invariably resorted to for the temporal or spiritual benefit of themselves or their tribe- 
In making this remark, I must not be understood as proposing that they should not be put 
down, wherever that is practicable I am merely trying now to give an athropological ex- 
In very many parts of the British Empire, the routine of daily life and the notions that 
govern it often find no counterparts of any kind in those of the British Isles, in such matters 
as personal habits and etiquette on occasions of social intercourse. And yet, perhaps, nothing 
estranges the administrator from his people more than mistakes on these points. It 
ig small matters—such as the mode of salutation, forms of address and politeness, as rules 
of precedence, hospitality, and decency, 45 recognition of superstitions, however apparently 
unreasonable—which largely govern social relations, which no stranger can afford to ignore, 
and which at the same time cannot be ascertained and observed correctly without due study, 
The considerations so far urged to-day have carried us through the points of the nature 
and scope of the science of anthropology, the mental equipment necessary for the useful 
pursuit of it, the methods by which it can be successfully studied, the extent and nature of the 
British Empire, the kind of knowledge of the alicn populations within its boundaries 
required by persons of British origin who would administer the empire with benefit to 
the people dwelling in it, and the importance to such persons of acquiring that knowledge. 
l now turn to the present situation as to this last point and its possible improvement, 
(hough in doing so 1 have to cover ground that some of those present may think I have already 
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various component parts, and to them must inevit bly be entrusted in due course the 
find these things out for themselves, and discern that success in istration and commerce 
is intimately affected by success in social relations, and that that in its turn is dependent on 
what they can, but of necessity empirically, trusting to keenness af observation, because such 
self-tuition is, as it were, a side issue in the immediate and imperative business of their lives. 
But, as 1 have already said elsewhere, the man who is obliged to obtain the requisite knowledge 
empirically, and without any previous training in observation, is heavily handicapped indeed 
in comparison with him who has already acquired the habit of right observation, and, what is 





To put the proposition in its briefest form : in order to succeed in administration a man 
intuitive anthropological knowledge, and that is what it is necessary to induce in those sent 
abroad to become eventually the controllers of other kinds of men. What is required, 
therefore, is that in youth they should have imbibed the anthropological habit, so that as a 
result of having been taught how to study mankind, they may learn what it is necessary to 
know of those about them correctly, and in the shortest practicable time, The yeara of 
active life now unavoidably wasted in securing this knowledge, often inadequately and 
incorrectly even in the case of the ablest, can thus be saved, to the incalculable benefit of both 
the governors and the governed. 

The'situation has, for some years past, been appreciated by those who have occupied 
themselves with the science we are assembled here to promote, and several efforts have been 
made by the Royal Anthropological Institute and the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London, at any rate, to bring the public benefits accruing from the establishment of anthro- 
pological schools before the Government and the people of this country 

In 1902 the Royal Anthropological Institute sent a deputation to the Government with 
a view to the establishment of an official Anthropometric Survey of the United Kingdom, in 
order to test the foundation for fears, then widely expressed, as to the physical deterioration 
af the population. In 1909 the Institute sent a second deputation to the present Government, 
to urge the need for the official training in anthropology of candidates for the Consular Service 
and of the Indian and Colonial Civil Services. There is happily every reason to hope that the 

miss y endations then made. This year (1913) 
the Institute returned to the charge and approached the Seeretary of State for India, with 
Institute, to the establishm 
give special attention: The Institute has also lately arranged to deal with all questions of 
scientific import that may come before the newly constituted Bureau of Ethnology at the 
Royal Colonial Institute, in the hope with its co-operation of eventually establishing a great 
desideratum—an Imperial Bureau of Ethnology. It has further had in hand a scheme for 
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At Oxford, anthropology as 9 serious study was recognised by the appointment, in 1884, 
of a Reader, who was afterwards given the status of a Professor In 1885, it was admitted as 
a special subject in the Final Honours School of Natural Science. In 1904, a memorandum 
was drawn up by those interested in the study at the University, advocating a method of 
systematic training in it, which resulted in the formation of the Committee of Anthropology in 
for'a diploma, which can be taken as part of the degree course, but is open to all officers of the 
public services as well. By these means a School of Anthropology has been created at Oxford, 
which has already registered many students, among whom officers engaged in the adminis- 
tration of the British Colonies in Africa and members of the Indian Civil Service have been 
included The whole question has been systematically taken up in all its aspects, the instruc’ 
tion, formal and informal, comprising physical anthropology, psychology, geogt phica 
At Cambridge, in 1895, there was a recognised Lecturer in Physical Anthropology, an 
informal office now represented by a Lecturer in Physical Anthropology and a Reader in 
Ethnology, regularly appointed by the University. In 1904, as a result of an expedition to 
Torres nological Studies was formed, and > Diploma in Anthropo- 
logy instituted, to be granted, not for success im examinations, but in recognition of meritori- 











subjec ts asthose taughtat Oxford, This year, 1913, the University has instituted an Anthro 
pologieal Tripos for its Degrees on lines similar to the others. The distinguishing feature of the 
Cambridge system is the prominence given to field work, and this is attracting foreign students 
of all sorts. | 

In 1909, joint representations were made by a deputation from the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge to both the India and Colonial Offices, advocating the training of Civil Service 
candidates and probationers in ethnology ancl primitive religion. 

In 1904, the generosity of a private individual established a Lectureship in Ethnology 
in connection with the University of London, which has since developed into @ Professorship 
of Ethnology with a Lectureship in Physical Anthropology. In the same year the same 
benefactor instituted a of Sociology. In 1909 the University established a Board of An- 
thropology, and the subject is now included in the curricula for the Degrees of the University. 
In and 1914, Anthropology will be a branch of the Science Honours Degree. The Degree 
future covers both physical thropology in regard to zoology, 
nalwontology, physiology psychology, archeology, technology, sociology, linguistics anil 

hnolory. There will also be courses in ethnology with special attention to field work for 








officials and missionaries, and it is interesting to note that students of Egyptology are already 
taking a course of lectures in ethnology and physical anthropology 

Though the Universities have thus been definite enough in their action where the autho- 
rity 1 their represents ‘to Governments have met 
vith warying success, and so far they have not produced much practical result. But it is as 
vr 10 note here that a precedent for the preliminary anthropological training ० srobationers 
+ the Colonial Civil Service has been already set up, as the Jovernment of the Sudan has direct- 
ed that every candidate for its services shall go through a course of anthropology st Oxford 
competent anthropologist from London to'run a small scientific survey of the peoples under 
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its administration, The Assam Government has arranged ita ethnographical monographs 
on the linea of the British Association's ° Notes and Queries’ with much benefit to itself 
and it is believed that the Burma Government will do likewise 

Speaking in this place tosuch an audience as that before me, and encouraged by what 
was already been done elsewhere, I cannot think that Ican be mistaken in venturing to 
recommend the encouragement of the study of anthropology tothe University of such a city 
as Birmingham, which has almost unlimited interests throughout the British Empire. For it 
should be remembered that anthropological knowledge is as useful to merchants in partibus 
in dealing with aliens as to administrators so situated. Should this suggestion bear fruit, 
and should it be thought advisable some day to establish a School of Anthropology 
Birmingham, I would also venture to point out that there are two requirements preliminary 

the successful formation of almost any school of study. These are a library and a museum 
adhoc. At Oxford there isa well known and well conducted anthropological museum in the 

Pitt-Rivers Collection, and the Museum of Archwology and Ethnology at Cambri, 

the greatest service | pologist. Liverpool is also interesting itself in 
Anthropological Institute is forming a special library, and both that 
Institute and the University of London have the benefit of the splendid collections of the 
Sritish Museum and of the Horniman Museum readily accessible. The .ibraries at Oxford 

‘ambridge are, I need hardly say, of world-wide fame. At all these places of learning 
then, these requisites for this department of knowledge are forthcoming 

It were almost superfluous to state why they are requisites. Every student requires, 
not only competent teachers to guide him in his particular branch of study, but also a library 
and a museum close at hand, where he can find the infi.-mation he wants and the illustration 
of it. Where these exist, thither it will be found that students will flock Birmingham pos 
sesses peculiar facilities for the formation of both as the city has all over the Empire its 
commercial representatives, who can collect the required museum specimens on the spot. The 
financial labours also of those who distribute these men over Greater Britain, and indeed all 
over the world, produce the means to create the library and the school and their universal 
interests provide the incentive for securing for those in thei: employ the best, method of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of men that can be turned to useful commercial purpose. Beyond these 

ggestions I will not pursue this point now, except to express a hope that this discourse 

may lead to a discussion thereon before this meeting breaks up 

Before I quit my subject I would like to be somewhat insistent on the fact that, though 
I have been dwelling so far exclusively on the business side as it were, of the study of anthro- 
pology, it has a personal side aswell. I would like tc impress once more on the student, as I 
have often had occasion todo already, that whether he is studying of his own free will or at the 
behest of circumstances, there is hardly any better hobby in existence than this, or one that 
can be ridden with greater pleasure. It cannot, of course, be mastered in a day. At first 
the lessons will be a grind. Then, until they are well learnt, they are irksome, but when full- 
ness of knowledge and maturity of judgment are attained, there is, perhaps, no keener sense 
of satisfaction which human beings can experience than that which is afforded by this study 
Ite range is s0 wide, its phases so very many, the interests involved in it so various that it 
cannot fail to pleasantly occupy the leisure hours from youth to full manhood, and to be a 
solace, in some aspect or other, in advanced life and old age. 

The processes of discovery in the course of this study are of such interest in themselves 
that I should wish to give many instances, but I must confine myself now to one or two, The 
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students will find on investigation, for instance, that however childish the reasoning of savages 
may appear to be on abstract subjects, and however silly some of their customs may seem, they 
ment-from > false premiss’'—a mental process not unknown to civilised races. The student 
will also surely find that savages are not fools where their concrete interests are concerned, as 
they conceive those interests to be. For example, in commerce, beads do not appeal to savages 
merely because they are pretty things, except for purposes of adornment. They will only part 
with articles they value for particular sorts of beads which are to them money, in that they 
ean procure in exchange for them, in their own country, something they much desire. They 
have no other reason for accepting any kind of bead in payment for goods. On few 
anthropologica mistakes be made more readily than on this, and when they are 
made by merchants, financial disaster can well follow, so that what I have already said else- 
where as to this may bear repetition in part here. Savages in their bargains with civilised man 
never make one that does not, for reasons of their own, satisfy themselves. Each side, in such 
of great value to him, when he has taken it eleewhere, with something of little value to him, 
which he has brought from elsewhere, and then, and only then, can he make what is to him a 
nagnificent bargain, On the other hand the savage is more {han satisfied, because with what 
he has got from the trader he can procure from among his own people something he very much 
covets, which the article he parted with could not have procured for him Both sides profit 
by the bargain from their respective points of view, and traders cannot, as a matter of fact, 
take undue advantage of savages, who, as a body, part with products of little or no value to 
themselves for others of vital importance, though these last may be of little or none tu the 
civilised trader. The more one dives into recorded bargains, the more clearly one sees the 

I have always advocated personal inquiry into the native currency and moncy, even of 
pre-British days, of the people amongst whom a Britisher's lot is cast, for the reason that the 
study of the mental processes that lead up to commercial relations, internal and external, 
the customs concerned with daily buying and selling, take one more deeply into aliens’ habite 
of mind and their outlook on practical life than any other branch of research. The student 
will find himself involuntarily acquiring a knowledge of the whole life of a people, even of 
superstitions and local politics, matters that commercial men, as well as administrators, can- 
not, if they only knew it, ever afford to ignore. The study has also a great intellectual 
interest, and neither the man of commerce nor the man of affairs should disregard this aide 
of it if he would attain success in every sense of that term. 

Just let me give one instance from personal experience A few years back a number of 
ingots of tin, in the form of birds and animals and imitations thereof, hollow tokens of tin 
ingots, together with a number of rough notes taken on the spot, were handed over to me for 
investigation and report. They came from the Federated Malay States, and were variously 
said to have been used as toys andas moneyinsomeform. A long and careful investigation 
unearthed the whole story. They turned out to be surviving specimens of an obsolete and 
forgotten Malay currency Bit by bit, by researches into travellers’ stories and old records 
European and vernacular, it was ascertained that some of the specimens were currency and 
gome money, and that they belonged to two separate series. Their relations to each other were 
ascertained, and also to the currencies of the European and Oriental nations with whom the 
Malays of the Peninsula had come in contact. The mint profit in some instances, and in other 
snatances the actual profit European governments and mercantile authorities, and even native 
traders, had made in recorded transactions of the past, was found out. ‘The origin of the British, 
Dutch, and Portuguese money,evolved for trading with the Malays, was disclosed, and several 
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remaining in museums and issued in 1510 by the great Portuguese conqueror, Albuquerque, 
for the then new Malay posseasions of his country, and the meaning of the numismatic plates 
of the great French traveller Tavernier in the next century. Perhaps the most interesting 
and anthropologically the most important, discovery was the relation of the ideas that led up 
to the animai currency of the Malays to similar ideas in India, Central Asia, China, and Europe 
itself throughout all historical times. One wonders how many people in these isles grasp the 
fact that our own monetary scale of 960 farthings to the sovereign, and the native Malay scale 
of 1,280 cash to the dollar, are representatives of one and the same universal seale, with more 
than probably one and the same origin out of a simple method of counting seeds, peas; beans, 
resulting therefrom, will enable him to make similar discoveries, but also that the process of 
discovery is intensely interesting. Such discoveries, too, are of practical value. In this 
instance they have taught us much of native habits of thought and views of life in newly 
acq wseasions which no administrator there, mercantile or governmental, can set, 








I must not dwell too long on this aspect of my subject, and will only add the following 
remark, If any of my hearers will go to the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford he will find many 
small collections recording the historical evolution of various common objects. Among them 
is a series showing the history of the tobacco pipe, commonly known to aden 
country as the nargileh and to Orientalists as the hukka. At one end of the series will be 
found a hollow coconut with an artificial hole in it, and then every step in evolution between 
that and an elaborate hukka with its long, flexible, drawing-tube at the other end. -I give this 
instance, as 1 contributed the series, and I well remember the eagerness of the hunt in the 
Indian bazaars and the satisfaction on proving every step in the evolution. 

There is one aspect of life where the anthropological instinct would be more than useful, 
but to which, alas, it cannot be extended in practice. Politics, government, and administra- 
tion are so interdependent throughout the world that it has always seemed to me to be a 
pity that the value to himself of following the principles of anthropology cannot be impressed 
on the average politician of any nationality. 1 fear it is hopeless to expect it. Were it only 
possible the extent of the consequent benefit to mankind is at present beyond human 
forecast, as then the politician could approach his work without that arrogance of ignorance 

of his fellow countrymen on all points, except their credulity, that is the bane of the ordinary 
types of his kind wherever found, with which they have always poisoned and are still poisoning 
their minds, mistaking the satisfaction of the immediate temporary interests and prejudices 
of themselves and comrades for the permanent advantage of the whole people, whom, in 
consequence, they incontinently misgovern, whenever and for so long as their country is so 
undiscerning as to place them in power 

Permit me, in conclusion, to enforce the main argument of this address by & personal 
note. It was my fortune to have been partly trained in youth at a University College, where 
the tendency was to produce men of affairs rather than men of the schools, and only the other 
day it was my privilege to hear the preserit master of the College, my own contemporary and 
fellow-undergraduate, expound the system of training still carried out there. ‘In the govern- 
ment of young men," he said, * intellect is all very well, but sympathy counts for very’much 
more.’ Here we have the root principle of Applied Antt ry. Here we have in a nut- 
hell the full import of its teaching. The sound administration of the affairs of men can only 
be based on cultured sympathy, that sympathy on sure knowledge, that knowledge on 
¢ompetent study, that study on accurate inquiry, that inquiry on right method, and that 
method on continuous experience. 
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ता मामन राका न क = रसरः eee = 


ORITICAL NOTES ON KALHANA'S EIGHTH TARANGA, 
BY ४. HULTZ3CB, 


Tue subjoined list forms th: coatinastion of my ‘Critical Notes on Kalhana’s Seventh 
Taraige" in Vol. XL, of this Journal (p, 97 ff.). It is concerned with verses 1-1500 of the last 
Taraiga (VIII.) of Kalhana’s Rajatarafgini and registers those readings of my ancient Séradé 
MS. (M) which are either preferable to those of Sir Aurel Stein's edition or worth consideration. 
The abbreviations are the came as before (Vol. XL. ए. 97), but the two MSS. P and E were not 
at hand during the preparation of this list, In M the following verses of the passage VIII, 
1-1500 are preserved either in full or partially:—1-24, 788-1369, and 1495-1500, while the 
leaves containing verses 25-732 and 1370-1494 are lost, It will be observed that, wherever M is 
available for comparison, it becomes possible to correct some detaile of the published text, 
Every student of the eighth Taraiga is therefore recommended to consult this list when using 
Sir Aurel Stein's excellent edition and tranalation of Kalhana’s chronicle. 

8. “qaret M. 

13, cafes M.; read caftr 

14. Read Cemeare dt: with M. 

17. Read “frw’ with D. 
149. Read शक्ता with 1). 
175, Read व्वाक्तैस्तैः with C and 7. 
252. Read perhaps जल्वोजो ° (‘gars MSS., °नष्योजो" 0). 
206. Read perhaps qq? with C, D and ल्वा : स्वः 
268, Read aqeqr with D. 
375. Read +वक्रिकैः with N. 
490. Read स्व दुगत 
501. Read ्चक्िकाम्‌ ( चाक्रिकम्‌ C, 1), N)- 
538. wear N; cf, my note on VII, 588, 
600, If the reading eqqrajavarea Aq is correct, Kalhagn would have offended against 

Pigini, VI, 1, 125. 

610. Read चान्ट्स्यनानः with 1). 


708. Read "पानिकराः 

715. Read “sreetq with 1). 

733. wpetrar? M. 

737. सन्श्नान्तः M. Divide dean asinia® 07 dsan asrfnfa,” while De. Stein's translation 
presupposes 1 1 1.1 1 


739. Read “ayftrar with M. 

746. aegraita[:*] M. 

747. °न्नाधां श्चेति M; read “gray चेति 

750. Read कया @ with M. 

After 756 M. adds the following verse :— 
विहारवारिकै त्‌ द्क-शाषशौ कम्थनापतिः | 
seat न न्दनवने ससैन्या राजमन्त्रिणाः | 

‘The commander of the army (stood) at प्र 10429 Vajika( ?)on the Tnigédapana (cf. VI, 190) 
and the other ministers of the king in the Nandanavana with soldiers, 
760. “ease” M. 
764. Canfefarat M. 
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766. Preciv M. 


770, 


Srey भ, a8 suggested by P. Durgapracad. qvqry: M; cf. the footnotes in P. 


Dorgaprasad's edition and in Dr. Stein's tranalation, 


774. 
777. 
780. 
782. 
785, 
788. 
790. 
798, 
801. 
802, 
813. 
813. 
814. 
816. 
817. 
819. 
821. 
B24. 
825. 
824. 
४81. 


842, 
847, 
B45. 
84). 
850. 
858. 
809. 
861. 
862. 
865. 
864. 
872. 
B74, 
898. 
899. 
900. 


90२. 


908. 


wea M; read Reet 

Read ^ चक्रिक्रान with M. 

"प्रतापेषु वन्येष्वथ 24. 

°स्यानाविं * M, स्वान्स्ववि? C, N, "ल्वान्छ वि? (which seems to be correct) D. 
गगना M. ` 
यो नास्ति व्यापवा M ; read यो नान्त्या 
सिस्बाग्यो M. Read °qegqrr” with M. 

Fargrq” भ. 

Read “aay with M ; ef. VIII, 824. 

राज्ञो dacy M. 

चत्नायितै M. 

नान for वासः M. Read °afqayq with C and D. 

सबाल्नब्् M. 

Read qrataeq with M; sea Panini, VI, 1, 95. 

“aaa M 

fara: M, 

‘cae and agra M. 

a भस्यद्रोह M. 

agqeg: 24. “qreré? M, ते. 

Read निरोधिनः with M. 

Read "ay with M. 

"वच्च्िल्िकराः ५. 

गौं M. 

Carre? M. 

नोद्योतिना M. 

Read ° नन्वस्य qe वः ] and qreqrae” with M. 

Read Frsqrea[:] with M. 

“seary” M 

Read स sqqyfaq with M. 

Read =तेनिधां with M. 


"eargeraee M. 
aH M 


"करगौ M. 
ऋअन्तगज्ञः M, a3 suggested by ए. Durgaprasad, 
wa M. | 
‘srry M, 
aye M. 

waaay M. 


न्काः gra ५ ; read "क्ता प्रायं 
am 1. 

“दिनाक” M. र 

Read सान्स्म्यमाना with M and D 
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9५6. 
909. 
918. 
919. 


१21. 
o24. 
929. 
984. 
944. 
948. 
951. 
968. 
953. 
955. 
960. 


ma: न्ना न > 


तत्र for we M. सौकवधीन्‌ 1. 

Read वमरशुस्वं with M. 

erat 9. 

tatar +. 

किमन्यः M, Read perhaps चचह . भ५वस्तयुधान्स M; read perhaps भ्वस्तद्थार्स्व - 
ver M. 

are M. 

Read सान्स्थ्यः with 70, 

°faerar: M. 

"a: परतनं M. 

कोपनर्तित ` M. 

Read केतरानल्वः with M. 

are M. 

“sara and "हाङ्कग्‌- M. 

a नावन्यान्व्यः M; read सं FIR" 

त्रस्यतो M and C; cf, the footnote in Dr, Stein's edition, न्यधात्‌ M 


The second half of verse 961, which is missing in other MSS., rans thug in M:— 


syfafaranr तस्व गूदा भस्येष्वासीदनर्षिएाः ॥ 


++ [छता] this resentfal (king) did not change (in his feelings) towards (his) servants, 


N62, 
968, 
970. 
971, 
975. 
N76. 
080. 
984. 
086. 
989. 
११२. 
993. 
997: 
५१५१. 
1002. 
1005. 
1006. 
1018. 
1019. 


1048. 
1049. 


, Sara 


‘aevira M. 

Read स्कीचिक्रीः with M. 
Read “St with M. 
"वरङ्ग 

निगडः M. 

(द्वीवचन AL. 

Read “@ararg” with AM. 
Read जाकसंहार्‌ - 

aft निः M. 


जस्मीनूताः and सिनितिना - Ml. 


Read.qpy with M. 

"ना जः )1. 

"ag +. 

"कैवाते M, as suggested by P. Durgaprasad. ह | Ess 
Here and in verses 1039 and 1043 M reads सिम्म for तिम्ब, and in verse 1049 THR. 
areyaiaeecit M; cf. VIII, 1041, ete. 

“rag भ, 

बहशो wet (read “वो ) हताः M. 

Head Caratta with +. | 

Real perhaps fravar with C and XN, 4 

at M, as suggested in Dr, Stein's translation. 





Seqreg M; read qeqreea’. aretg M with L, 

M fully confirms Dr. Stein's conjectural readings. 
range 1; read tara with (; and 1, 
ay MM. 
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M omits verges 1052 and 1053 and continnes thos :— 


स्वीकतान्यवलन्यौय- -सीस्करततुरङ्गनः | 
सोच्ववार: सह रणां चकार नगरान्ते || 
नृपावरौ्ैस्सौ (cat ) धाभादाललौकितवमयाकृननैः | 
क्तिचि कातरे स्कन्वा[न्धा) वारं न्यवभ्यत || 
The first of these four lines, which is misaing in other MSS., seems to be meant for 
स्वीकृ तान्यल्नवन्यौघो वशीकृत तुरंगमः | 
“Having won कष्टः numerous other Lavanyas (and) having secured horses (for them), he 
commenced s fight with the horsemen within the city. Then Bhikshu pitched on the bank of 
the Kshiptika = camp which was regarded with apprehension by the king's ladies from the top of 
the palace.” 


1056. «acinar M. 

Instead of verse 1059 M bas the two following verses :— 
`तस्मिन्दतावषट :क{ म्म PTA: | 
TAT स कटको बभूव विनयैन्की || 
परेषां तु हयारोहन्तित ' पए्थ्वीहरादयः | ` 

1066. जिनी Mi 


1070. Read “dreq with M and C; the reading "तस्य offends against Panini, V1, 1, 95, 
1073. वितस्तायां and ताद्रत्नात्‌ 1. तजा M; cf. note on VIII, 900 

1080. “grease? M and D. 

1083, निचि रिः M. 

1084. Hai M. Read fipar (as a separate word) with M; ef, 1,. निनिकात्यानसन्ब M,. 

1090. “fereqeatterg-er: M; cf. the footnote in Dr. Stein’s translation, 

1095. षाच्चाल्या काल्युनस्येव M. Head “apqq: with M. 

1096. -घास्यपिं M ; this or “rea is the correct reading. 

1097. at M. न aur मज्जने पयः M. 

1101. जीणाः M. 

1102. नोदात्राद्मनलकादवः M. 

1105, Read grea with M 

1112. Read srfaar यद्धे राजसुनुसमीरणाः and qrarég® with M and translate :— 

“These two removed in the fight by showers of darts, the distress ( produced } by the prince 
(Bhikshu) as (the two months) Nabhas and Nabhasya (extinguish) by showers of rain the 
jungle-fire (fanned) by the wind.” 

1118. Head कीरः with M 

1117. Read "Faison with M. 

1122, केचि. M. 

1127. Read wae with M. 

1129. कान्ति M. 

1130. gare M. 

1131. जन्वक्रेन M. 

1188. बडात्मजो gem” M. 

1147. नयाति M. 

1148. “eqfaret M. 

1151; Wry for संगम्य M. 

1155. षन for वसन्ते M. 

1159. Read निजैरेव with M. 
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1170. Read कृस्ने vat with M. 





1171. 

1174. 

1175. “@eafae? M. 

1185. “aq च M and त. 

1186. Read “gare” with M. =. =; ~ 
1190. आमक M 





1192. गक्तन M, as suggested in Dr, Stein's translation. 

1193. “garaqa M. 

1194, Tay गच्छल्छु M. 

1198. eae M; read Geaq. Read व्यदीर्यन्त with M. 

1201. निपाच्य and say M. 

1202. व्यञ्जित M. 

1203. “नानस्त्वोकारां M; read “anol: * jedrara with 0. 
1205, Read waa with M, N, 0, D and स्नान्‌ with D. 
1208. Read perhaps Pret (for fart) safe. 

1221. कडमीरः and “परान्ते M. 

1523. Read “sear with M. 

1229. “ss यात्तः M. : 

Lostead of verses 1230 to 1236 of the printed text M has 161 other verses. That the latter 
are genuine follows (1) from their style, which is unmistakably Kalhaga’s, and (2) from tha’ fact 
that the poblished text shows 8 gap in the narrative between the years [41 119 (verae 1101) anil 

[42013 (verse 1348), which ts filled up by those verses : verse 50 specifies the year 100 (f. ¢. 4200), 

verse 72 the year [420]', verse 117 the year [420]3, and verse 152 the. year -[420)', 

Thia period was occupied by continual fights between .Sussela and his enemy Bhikshichara, 

Much of this passage 18 80 corrupt that it seems difficult to publish the whole from M alone in 

an intelligible form. Here + shall note only the following occurrences :—Prithvihara 15 killed by 

Rilbana and Syame (verse 13 f,); Prajy dies (verse 144) ;in Vaisakha of the year {42011 

8००७ 18 leaves Srinagar for the last time (verse 192), 

1287, वौ गृहं कन्दल्नयन्नयं M. 
1288. स तं बन्धु M. 
1:41. स्वमन्त्रिभिः M. 
1246. Read perhaps सान्निध्यं for afeed- 
1252, भव्यमवरणंयत्‌ भ. 
1258. srt M. 
1259, Read सज्जना with M, 
1260.. areqar=a” M. | 
1269, न्वतैः and °वोद्ययौ M, which adds the following verse :— 
हिनागनेो reat: परिषन्यिस्वमाययो ॥ 
“The beginning of winter prevented the king from inflicting any ponisliiment on the 

enemies.” 1 

1270. wera M. 
191. Sarma” M. 
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1875. निपतेरै्ुर M; read निषतेद ठर. Read करं न for wing with M. 

1296. Read प्रकतमैच्छंस्वानार^ with M. कंचि? M with L. 

1399. Read स्नास्वा waret ( “ Having bathed I shall wait for (you)”) with M. 

1301. argrgT M 

1312. sara” M, care: ¢ 

1818 करङ्गदज्जकौ M; read करङ्ाद्यज्जको, as suggested by 1. Durgaprased, 

1320. करके M. 

1321. तनोरौ भ. 

1328. -नौगदनिधं M. 

1326. कक्लन्रारेता M. 

1528. “qaat: M. 

1391, For the use of alam with the gerund, see Panini, III, 4, 18, and Miagha, I, 40. 

1532. ata’ M with C and D 

1484. ऋधरै्ासु M 

1339. स्वं वैजन्यकल्नं M. 

1341. कश्चन M with C. 

1349. Read “aayzeq and see my notes on VIII, 813 and 1070. 

1350. aitqaa: भ. 

1351, Read स्थिस्वा with M. 

1352. appt: M. 

1354. Read Farnaa with M 

1355, ° कृष ` M. “spqgreqy” M, as suggested in Dr, Stein's translation, 

1356. Read श्रौभ्वः with M, 

1357. “pk and ey M. 

1360. स्रवता M. 

1362, Read geaqrapa® und fysacared: with M. 

1304. ret M. 

1366, Read argear with M. 

1367. Read “fegfa: with M. 

1368. Read °argrfa’ with M; cf. Panini, VIII, 2, 84, and Mighs, V, 15. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF THE NARADA-SMRITI, 
BY E. P. JAYASWAL, M.A. (OXON.).. BARRISTEE-AT-LAW. 

I should Jike to draw the attention of orientalists who are interested in the study of the 
Smrifis, to one of the sources of the Ndrada-smrin. I brought out the point in the course of a 
ecries of articles disengsing the connection between the Artha-dditra and the DAgrmo-idstraa. 

The procedure law of the Ndrade-smrigi is greatly based on the DAarmasthiya book of the 
Artha-sistra of Keutilya. In the preface the suriti avows that it is based on Manu, while it, 
seldom follows the Code of Manu. The importance of the Artha-isira in Hindu legal history is 
#o very considerable that we shall be justified in treating the Book on Law (Diarmaathiya) as 
a part of the permanent legal system of the Hindus. The Ménara-dharma-jdsira' criticises 
it, the Yajiaralkya? borrows from it, and the Ndradasmrifi adopts its purely secular treatment 
and its principles of procedure law.? 












"4d Seg Tha Doctrine af अ ta Hindn Durieprisdenss, Caleutia’ Welly Melts Mec S0Alland an Gin), (OL of Rgwity in Hinds Jurisprudence, Caleutia ay Noirs, Ni rear | 9] ४ 
also the jar Rechts wad Wirtechafia philosophic, V, 4, where the "व म (1911). (CE 
१० W. अ. 1913, No, 20 

० 60. ण. 9 , Nos, 44.445, 1913. Bee च. Introduction, 2, 7, 1 Se ke np en verses at p. 18 
(ed, Shama Sastr: } the laws in AB. wtih - 

statement in AS., ILI. 1, with those in NS,, Intro. IT. 8.1; ralew about plalnt and. written 


Decewser, 1315) 


MISCELLANEA. 


MISCELLANEA. 


A KOTE ON THE “ ORIGIN AND DECLINE 
OF SUDDHISM AND JAINISM Ii 
SOUTHERN INDIA." 

T hare read with some interest the paper on 
The Origm and Decline of Buddhism and Jai- 
ism im Southern India written by Mr, EK. प्र, 
Sobrhamanya Ayyar and published in the pages 
of thia Journal, I cannot leave the subject with- 
out making 9 few observations on some state- 


mente made by the author which are wronr and 
consequently likely to become mischievous, I 
shall not trouble myself with the first part, 


which is based exclusively on the Mahivamda, 
whose authenticity fur bistorica]l purposes bas 
been questioned by scholars, but shall confine 
my ¢bservations to the latter part. But, before 
doing so, 1 shall notice in brief one point, Our 
author aaya that the famous Bauddha bAitehu, 
Aritta, who was the maternal oncle of Davindm- 
piya Tisea, might be the person after whom the 
village of Arittdppattiin the Madura District, 
most have been named, There ie ब्रह much likeli. 
hood as not for such a supposition, If the 
Bribmi inscriptions found there call the village 
by the name ArijtAppatti, we could easily take 
it to have been named after this Bauddha apoa- 
tle. On the other band oor friend himeelf states 


that one of the Vattelatta inscriptions found in | 
that region mentions a Arittanémi. There is 


now a probability of the place being called after 
this person also; so then, one capnot be certain 
as to the origin of the name of the village. It ia ap- 
parent that, since thisfact camein handy enough 
tobring homeatheoryof hie making, Mr. Ayyar 
has utilised it here. 1 donot mean to say that 
he himself could not have perceived the difficulty 
in an identification of the kind be has made. 

A similar error is committed by coupling the 
name of an Ajjanandi mentioned in the Tami] 
epic Jivekachiatimani and a similar name found 
in inscriptions. I would be the first peraon to 
accept such an identification if the date of any 
of the two factora of the identity bad been 


timate date ot least of this Tamil epic poem? Or, 
does he know the period in which the Jaina 
dehdrya mentioned in the stone records [त्स्व 
If neither of these dates is known, how can we 
asgert that the two Ajjrnandis are identical 7 
From a carefal study of the hymn of Tirojiié- 
nasambandar, one would perceive that he ridicu- 
lea the curious names of the Jaina gures, rather 
than gives > let of his contemporaries of the 
Jaina persuation, who lived on the Agaimalui hill. 





| He says“ As long as T have the grace of Siva of 
the temple at Alav4y (Madural, I would not fee! 


helpless, before the blind fools of Jainas who 
hail with the names Sandustnan, Indusépan, ete., 
and who like wre ib go about without any know- 
ledge either of the Aryan tongue or of the refined 
Tami].” The vein of derision is seen when he 
talks of the swarthy colour of these people, while 
he describes Kandustna, an imaginary personage. 
The very peculiar satirical tooe of Tirajiifnasam- 
bandor is visible throughout the verses referred 
tobere. He also plays upon the nomes of the religi- 
one that were in vogue at that time, Andanam 
(Brabmanisin), Arugandanam (the religion of 
the Arhantas), Puttanam (that of Buddha), 
Sittanam (of the Siddhas), eto, 
tioned is; * The time of the three A]viira has been 
definitely made out. They belong to the latter 
half of the &th century A. D, and seem to have 
Tirumangai are to the Vaishnavites of the south. 
ring. Madhurakavi was the minister of the king 
Nedufijadsiyan and Nemmélviir was the magis- 
trate of the town of Alviir-Tirunagari in the 
Tinnevelly District. It is easy to conceive the 
amount of influence they might have brought to 
bear upon the people.” Will Mr. Ayyar be good 
enough to tellus who has made out the time of 
these Alviirs and bow it is definite? Where is it 
said that Madburakavi, the Alvir, waa the minis- 
ter of Nedufijadaiyan or that NammAlvir wes 


the District Magistrate of the district of नीर 


Tirunsgari in the Pindys kingdom? Was the 
name of the place in which the latter Alvir was 
& Magistrate the same os is given by our author 
in those days, or did it come to be known after the 
Alvir at a subsequent time? Por aught we can 
gather from the Guruparampara of the Srivnisl- 
navas, Madhurakavi, the Ajvar, was a poor Brdb- 
mana born in Tirukkéldr, long before NammAlvir 
was born, aod bad travelled far and wide on pil- 
grimage, and eventually became the disciple and 
constant companion of his master, NammAélvir. 
He docs not appear to bes master in the art of 
cOomMpusiog aweet verses and therefore called 
Madburakavi. for the only composition of his that 
we have got at present is only adecade of verses in 
praise of his master, These verses do not apeak 
much for bis capacity for making sweet veraes 
The minister of Nedufijadaiyan is called Maran- 
Kari (Kiri the son of Miran, Mira-sénn), and 
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Karavandspuram (Kalakkidu in the Tinnevelly 


District), He was remarkable for hia sweet 
positions and was also known on that account 

aa Madhorakavi. Except in the matter of identity 
in the name Madhurakavi, there is nothing to 
prove that the Alvar, a Brihmana of Tirnkkdlir 
was the same as the Vaidya of Karavandapuram. 
A curious dictum which finds favour with the 
pigraphiste of Madras ia that he who 
mentions another must be a contemporaryof the 
former. The late Mr. Venkayya held that 
Tirumangai must be a contemporary of Nandi 
varman Pallavamalla and Vayiramigan, becanse 


. 


temples, Similarly, Mfinikkvichaka, who men 
tiona the name Varaguna in his work must be 
the latter’s contemporary. If to-day someone 
writes the biography of another, say Mr.. Vincent 
Smith of the lifeof Asika, could he be called 
the contemporary of that Bauddha Emperor? 


The most egregious of all the blunders is con- 
tained in the statement; ‘The proper names of 


Nammflvir and Madhorakavi suggest that the 


former must bave been the father of the latter. As 


Madhurakavi appears to have died at some time | 


priorto A. D, 769-70, if Tiramangai was bis con 
temporary, there is every likelihood of the latter 
having lived in the reign of Nandivarman Palla- 
vamalla,’ (p. 217, f. छ, 43). What are the proper 
names of the two Ajvirs according to Mr, Subrab- 
manys Ayyar? how does he claim to have identified 
the first oa the father of the second? Does he 
not know the former was a Brihman, while the 


latter is said to have been a person of the fourth | 
easteT Was not the birth of Namm4lvar unknown | 


to Madhurakavi, and the latter, finding the south 
glowing with a divine light, traced his steps from 

yidhyd to seck this light? If all this tradition 
is idle, I should object toourfriend utilising from 
the idle tales those portions which say that Nam- 
णठ] रततः was called Kadrimdrpan, that he was a 
magistrate (7) of Alvir-Tirunagari, etc. Most 
certainly Madhurakavi, the Alvar, wa not the 
father of Nammfjvir. I would rather put it 
that the minister, Miiran-Kiri, alias Madhura 
kari, was the father of Nammalrir, and the latter 
gave the name of his father to his disciple Mad 


hurakavi, the Alvar. In that case lam myself 


prepared to admit that NemmAlvar lived about 


the beginning of the 9th century of the Christian | 


ern.’ Itiano wonder that Mr. Ayysr commits 


so many mistakes, because he follows only in | 





the footateps of Venkayya, who is the first to 
blunder in that manner in the construction of 
the history of the Srivaishnava Ajvare and Achar- 
yaa, 

The article is a fine specimen of working facts 
on ipse dizifz. A wrong theory is tolerable, be- 
eanse, it is ever subjected to examination, while 
a wrong fact, if allowed to remain uncontradictec 

likely to prove mischierous in the hands of 

students of history, who, becanse this 





ruhasequent 
fact bas remained unchallenged, would assume it 


to he trae, and in their torn commit serious blon- 
ders, By repetition 9 wrong fact, even a wrong 
theory, acquires the status of truth. No more 
glaring instance of this staternent conld be quo- 
ted than the theory of the Gatga-Pallavas, which, 
when facta against it were placed before Prof. 
Holtesch, ite author, was accepted by him to be 
no more tenable, but is still frantically hugged 


| to the bosom by its supporters in India. 7. oe by 


scholars like Mesers. Veikayya, Krishna Sistri 
and others, 
Tripaad ram. 

T. A. Gorr~ataa Bao. 


COINS OF AMRITA-PALA. RATA OF RADAUN 


Is my Catalogue of the coins im_ the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, vol. 1 (1906), pp. 944, 249, and 
Plate XXXVI, 6, I described certain rare silver 
coins of the “ ball and horseman " type under the 
name of Aéata-pila, and doubtfully connected 
them with the mintage of the kings of Ohind, 

Mr, Richard Burn bas proved to me that the 
eorrect reading is Amrita-pila, and that the coins 
were struck by the prince of that name, men- 
tioned in the long imecription now in the Lucknow 
Museum, and edited by Kielhorn in Epigraphia 
Indica, vol. I, pp. 61-68. The inscription was 
found in the ruins of the south gate of the old 
fort-of Badiun, 0.P. It treata of the founda- 
tion and endowment of a temple of Siva, erected 
apparently at Badiun, which is called Vodi- 
mayit4. The record gives the genealogy of a 
RAshtrakita 001 named Lakhanapila, the 


| younger brother of his predecessor, Amrpita-pAla, 


who ia described as having been learned, pious, 
and valiant. Itis possible that there may have 
heen a date at the beginning of line 98, but 
Kielhorn could not read the characters. The 
ecript is that of about A. 0. 1200, 

¥. A, 8, 
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abbreviation marks ए. M8. ५ 42 
Abhsyakumira, Minister to k. Srenike, and 


the story of Solomon's judgment -+ 152 
Abhinavagupta, Saiva teacher .. 262; 271, f 
Abhépe plates of | ०५ - 270 
Abu Zayid, Arab geographer .. Lt =» 40 
Achchalapura, the modern Ellichpur .. .. 220 
Achin, currency, scale of, 253 f:—tupang= 

5 doit (k¥ping) piece 1, 
ajA, Rajput title 269 and n. 
Adam's Bridge =+ 40 


34, f 


Adityas, The, contd. from Vol. XLI p. 2096 
10-24 ; 32-37 ;72-77 


Adventures of the God of Madura 65, ff 
Afrasiab, his reputed cap B. MS, 4 
Africa, British lands in | 
14 14. sage 9, 71, 194 
Agni, => न) ra 20, 1; 35; 80, 4 
agniskandha, word in Ajoka edict 27, 257 


Aihole-Meguti inscrip., and early poots 
AikibAdvastoira, work by Vidirdja == =, 4&2 
ditoreya-Brihmapa, hes the earliest reference 


to the Andhras sé «. aa 
Ajjanandi, two men of the mame .. 207 
Ajmer, and the Dahiya RAjpate .. 268 
dkhydyikd or kathd, a narration, romance „> 173 
Alkshaya, Kehays, lest yeat of acycle.. 37 and n, 
Ajavendir, Yarsunai-thursivar 196 
Albérin!, on counting 33 ; on Indian bookbind 

ing ए. Ms, 23 | 
Albuquerque, tin money, 92, specimens of 


109 >. 15 a :— Malacca coinage of (1510) 
109, 1; कि oe 
Alexander the Great, inthe Panjab .. ". 200 
Allahibid, pillar inscription 31; prodasti of 


४६ 


प्रिन्ट 247 
Allata, sage, and the Harshadeva temple . 68, † 
alliteration < a+ oe 
eblmsgiving = वः | 
Alopen, Nestorian missionary, and Fildditya.. 180 
Amarivat!, tn., 290 and n.; imecriptions .. 281 
Amazons, and Ealaia =, . 249 





नि 20, 24, 35, 37, 75 | ० 


Ameshaspenta and AmAarpatya + =+ 3 
Amrakfirddava, donor, in Vileitaka's copper 
plate grant | + ‘ 161 
Amfitadatta, poet 174 
} | Amrita-Pila, Raja of Badiun, coins of (and 
Adata-pila) ze 308 
Ama, g. .. Yi 19 
| Anwumati, the earth 73 


Anahilapitaka, Anhiteiga, cap. तजय ` 25H 


Apaimalai hill 307 
Ananta, oo, 58, and Vidvari ps. . -. 59 
Ananta of Kadémir # . -» 249 
Ananta Varman, his Copper-plates B, M3. 32 
Anarta, co., and the Kshatrapas 189 and च. 
1, noseless, applied to Dasya ++ ` १9 
explained be ee ५ 124 
dyjaca, Saiva term ०.५ क ail 
Andes, Bolivian .. ४१ . 194 
Andhra coiris = 4 ४ .. 290 
Andhra-Drdviga-bh4-shayém, phrase in the 
Tanira-Varttika, note on ; 200, 1 
Andhramandalam, Andhrs territory „ ~` &81 
Andhripatha, Vajugevali, Pallava-Andhra dist, 231 
Andhras, the, misconceptions about 276, ति 
Andhra Vishnu, Andhrardyuju 2१6... 
Anecdotes of Aurangseb, book-notice 180 
anckamirga, meaning of = 194 
4.1.11, 1 111 1 1 +, 258 
animal currency, Malay 86, f. ; 300 
animal ingot tin (gambar) currency =» 02,8 
anima] metal weights of Burma = 118 


Hijaéekhara, 
and the story of Solomon's judgment 148, f, 152 
Anthropology, the administrative value of .. 259 
Antiquity of Indian artificial poetry, and the 
Indian inscriptions 20, त. ; 137, वि; 172, 7; 
188, वि ; 230, 1; 243 


 anudivasad, meaning of 257 
Apabhramea, and the old Braja lang. 45, 

44 
Apabhraasa lang. and Buddhist works «» 6&2 
Apina, air exhalted 20, kratu .. ४ = 2 
Ara, near Bignilib, inscriptions of .. 132, त. 
Arasyaka, the, quoted Perey 1 Aa 














310 INDEX 
Aragyakdeda, a work by Tulsa! Disa «+ Ty ff Bactria, and the Aryans 83 ; and the Huns .. 266 
Ardha-Migadh!, the old, original language of bohor,sec bahara =, .. ar 59 ~ 36 
Buddhism si, + Bae , + 205 | Sahara of tin == 420 Ibs. old standard 90, 130 च 
argument, among ,, = = - 299 8 and 7 == 420 Ibs, in Gambar currency 92 n 
Ariake and arabs, a lord =», #70, 280, and n- 37 ; justifioation of standard of 420 Iba, 98 n 
Arifta, Bauddha bhikshu, and Arittipalti .. 207 56 :—reduction to 400 Ibe,, instance of 239, 
Arittanémi, vil. in Vatteluttu inscriptions .. 307 | modern British standard 400 Iba. 98 :— 
Arjuna, hero a a fe we ae uy == 370—485 109., 86, f, 89 १. 27, 210, 276 :— 
Arpava, the Chihamdns Arporija 34 ; and the = 30) kati = 400 Iba... ae == lien 
Argava-varnana 7 om «~» 266 Bairat edict of Adoka a ae = छक «= 206 
Aryami, g. 3 == == 10 | Baku, oil wolls .. es zy as BGR 
Aryan, invasion of India, the myth of 77, ff. ; Bala, demon 4 क = - aie ws (76 
and Agastya ete., +f == HM, fh; 1971 | Baiditya, EK.  .. = a i ».266n 
Aryas, *Nobles,’ of the Panjab Valley 78, व, 82 | Balasiri, Andhra q १ न .. 270 
Arylvarte and Samudragupta .. 178; 217,219 | Balavarm’, Balavemmarass, and Senkard- 
Aahtama-chaitya-vandand, Buddhist hymn .. 240 ehirya .. a हः च ha 53,f 
Asiatica’ Oriental Research  .. . aa .. 252 | Balhéghon, and Vallisikd or Virasi .. >=» 270 
Asirgadh, seal inscription ah ith .. 32 | Bali, Indian influence in. . 4४ sie ~. dl 
itis, ddireida, blessings ee 13 =. 197 | Balkh webdued by EK. Chandra 217, 219; and 
Asitanjanagara, c. on F a 38, ft. the Huma, oto. > ic +» 266 andn 


Ajoka, his Rook Edicta, LV :—25, £ ; VII = 
159, f.; I, reconsidered 255, 1. ; ऋ = 
277 ; VI :—292, 1; —and Buddhism 39; date 


65, f.; 149. ; 2006 de script, B. MS... 25, ff, 
Agokachalladeva and Agokavalladeva 185, 187 ; 

date = =e क, ष्क क 286, 1. 
Assam, Government and ethnology => => 208 
Astronomy and Chronology, Indian ... = >` 236 
Asuras, and Indra ete., 65, 71; 73; and 


Devas .. ae os LOT 
Aévaghosha, author of the Huddhacharita .. 246 
Amamedhas, eacrifice .. व "= 67, 70; 82 
Atar, Persian g. .. 3 =» ` BL 
1. 1. „, +... 7... । 276, f. 
Atharvortda, the, and the Adityas 
Atirikta Rita, intercalary months 9 oo | 
ittordjya, meaning ४ ae «+ 187 
Atthakath’-Mahdeanea, and the Dipavamaa ,, 55 
Aurangzeb, anecdotes of, booknotice 180; 
Avanti, mandala, and Jayasithha raf „ 256 
ayam, ‘cock " pieces : proportion between speci- 

mens 56, between weights 93, ; size of 130 

n 7: average measurements of > a. 13) 

90, ऋ 31 == 28 on. = 124 conta = 00,02 
ayam Efchil, small cock in Gambar currency 

l=l4 oz, value 63 centa ., ne a» 2 


Ayetthima, ancient Takkala .,  .. .. 40. 


Arodhyé, tn. oT ; == ॥, #„ 6. 14 
Ayodhythigda, a work by एका „^ ht 
ayudhayivine, professional soldiers —, , 200 


=> 29; 3# 8. | 





Bamian and the Huns .. ` a» 266 
Bigabhatta, court-poet of k. Harsha 30; his 
atyle etc bs „„ 176, 178, 232, त 
Bandhuvarman, K. of Dadepura 138, व. 144, 147; 
। inseripa. of .. vs ae 199; 218; 244 
Banerji, Mr. R. D. and the Ara inscrip. ete., 





132, 1, 135, †. ; and Muhammed bin Bakhti- 

yar-i-Khalji, (8, णक = क 7 185, ff. 
bungka == kiping, slab of 50—60 kati, 210 :-— 

origin of name ad oe is =» 210 
borees tahare .. Lf =» 87 
bargains between trader and savage 96 त, 50a, 209 
baryaza, port =, . क os 279 
bastards, @ coin of Albuquerque, specimens of 

109 7. 15 a.; hah, specimen of 124 n. 67:— 

ॐ cents 100 ; = 10 soldo == 200 cash == . 109 
Baudhiyans, and the Kiraskara tribe. . =» 206 
Beaulieu, and the Malay tin currency =» 18] 
Behar, Vicarbha ae ‘ ci 29 
iialang, mantis ingot, specimen 132: pro- 

Portion between specimens .. 92 
bilalang bésar, large mantis — 84 oz. value 374 

- ~ 92 
bélalang kichil, small mantis == 113 oz. value 

79 centa in «wr 92 
Béilalang pdndngoh, middle manta, == 42—45 

oz., value 189—20 canta + ऋ DF 
Bengal, and Mubamrmed-bin Bakhtyir-i- 

Kbalji 185, व; conquered by KE. Chandra 

aly, 219. 
Bengali songs, attributed to Bhusuicu 51, £ 
Berezovaki, Mr.; and Hind MSS. छ. MS. .. 9.12 
| Bhaga, ©. “+ >. 
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Bhagurdi, Boxte; Bhogavardhans; vil. «270 
Bhiamaha and Dali ete... „> 04. +. > 258, त. 


Pharata, quoted .. = र .. 193 and o 
Bharati, Sarasvatl ia ~ व = == द 
Bhiéravi, poet =: = - cathe” ie =* 30 
Bharhut tope == न ५५ +i =, 205 
Bhisa, a poem by = = a 53, # 
Phiskara, the light giver or or «+ 140 
Bhétgaon, and Bhattaurikd, of the Vadner 
Bhatagill, Prof. Nalini Kita, on the date of 
Lakshmanasena = as oe 185, ff. 
Ehatti and Ehimaha, writers, dates of = 20 
Bhéda SamAitd, the, ए. MS, 2 कष्य. 
Bhilss} pillar inseription aa e ao 38 
Bhitari, pillar inscription 5 =» 9] 
Bhogavardhana, of the Abhine plates, per- 
haps Bégte or Bhagurji, in Nasik .. os (|, 
bhajantya, dining 4 i ees OEE 
Bhudagupta, k. .. aa <a ee rial 
Bhumeri, tn., land grants from ~= ॥. 5. 28: 
Bhusuku, Gyantideva tis}. भः 5), f 
bider, == suku, 56, 120, = vise 80, == 56 oc of 
tin = 3% ibe., 90 :—in hat-money == 780 gra. 
३ dollar, छी, == 25 centa, 56 ; dated speci 
चलन = , 4 नू „„ On, 23 
Bihir pillar inscription .. - पै 31 
Bijayagedh inscription 162 9 163; .. B. MS, 26 
Bilhana, writer == +5 ह =+ Sd; 249 
Bilsadinecription., .. «. =, ए. MB. अ 
Bilvodakesvara, g. Sipe . 255 
Hindusdra, k. 9 a. च oo, £, 
binding, of Indian MSS .» B, MS, 22, 53 ॥. 
birch-bark, a@ writing material B. M3. 17 
2१, 23, 20, 31 n., 32, 35, ff., 42, f 
Birmingham University, and anthropol 203 
bisa == vine ५ "श oon ke 
hig <= vies ०५ an ५७ = . 197 
Bodh-Gay’ inscription .. 187, B MS. 22, 30 
Bodhi, visited by Buddha = a -, 190 
Podhicharydvatira, a work attributed to 
Sintideva ns _ 49, ff, 
Bodleian Library, Oxford contains the Weber 
and Bower MSS, =. + 7. MS. 22. 3 
Bhagurdi, and Bhogavardhana, . =» 270 
books, Indian =, ॐ ध 2. 216. 15.33. 
Horneo, ॥क्नसाु 440 IM == ae ०५ == #1 
Horo Bodor temple, Sanskrit inscription im .. 41 
Bower MS. sce ०.० 8. MS, 1—44 | 
Soya == buayo =, a 26 त. 6, 157 | 





Brahma and [Indra =k ire 

1 11190 sin of Indra 

Brahman immigration in to ॐ. India, contd. 
from Vol ALI 7. 232 ../ => 194. ff, 


Fe 


Brahmans, 72; and the woua aud fire cults 


81, iL; and Ushavedata = =+ 230, 246 
ar ए. 5. 0, 14 


Braja, Old, Pisgejs, lang. of the Paraiiajoti- 
42, ४ 
Byihsspati, guru, 65,f., 72; 144 ; 178 
Aythat-kathA, several versiona .. 204, 278 
(वा कमीव, a work by Varihs-mihiro - ऋ 
British (Malay) currency systern, based on the 
` former Malay system . 
British money .. os 200 
British Museum and anthropology 298; has 
the Macartney MS. « B. MS. 3५. 
buaya == crocodile 85 च. 2:—in Britiah scale 
of Malay money 85: Gambar currency weight 
of, == 113 ox 90, 92, — 90 ०२, 02; sixes of 
130 ए. 7; average measurements of 131 ; 
varying proportions of weights 93;. of 
00 ; == fali == 11 conte, 98 1. 49 :—valuo, 
128; 5 cents 86, 138 च. 84; 20 doigs 157; 
m accounts 24 counts, 86, 90, n. 40, 125, im 
hat-money 20 go dollar, — 156 gee. 9); 
dated specimens 90 0. 93 
6 (क, amall crocodile == 14 oz. ४०1५ 
64 cents ig * च , as 9 
Buddha 26, i., 38; and Java 41; date 55, ¢; 3 
Cron... 159, i. ; 245 
Ruddhaoharda, a work by Asvaghosha „+ 245 
Buddhaghosha - . = 39 
Buddharaja, Kalachuri E., his Vajner and 
Other plates .. => 207 
Buddhiam, various achools 51, £ ; in N. India 
199 ; some notes on 205 ; and Hinduism 206; 
under Kamshka 246; Hindu, aod China 
200; and Jainigm in S. India, note on the ` 
ergin and decline of |... 3907, ॥. 
Buddhis;, councils 66; Hymn 240; authors, 
references to in Jaina literature 241, f.; 
Gantupalli 281; monk, and the 
„ * BMS. 20, 22, 8, 
179, f. 
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Buddhistio Sanskrit words, = list of .. 
Buddhists, Indian, in Burma, and the Sunila 


a8 


Islands 34, प्रि, ; under Uehavacdita =» ooo 
budha, videos, kari g. ४. i -. 178 
Buhler, Prof. and Afoks edicts etic. 25; 27; 

159, f.,°283, f; 287; and the Age of” Srt- 


= = 


न क = क 83 
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buku, amall piece of tin .. ‘ 
Karma, and the Sunda Islands, and Indian 


Buddhists च, “ 1 38, fi. 
Hurmans, from Gangea Valley + = 38 
Burmese, inscription at Bodh Giys .. ** 366 
busok, a gold coin ०५ a as «= 138 


Buton Tura, E. of Kwehar, has rock-cut caves 


ए. MS. 4 २. 
buutiya = Guage भ 11 
byza, byee, Port. for vies ~ ~» 107 
caira == (कन, 108 f—10toacent .. „> 109 


colaim, soe challine, 108: tin coin in Maldives 


im 1602 == 100 esah, ten to « dollar 109 5. 10 
calin (tin eoin) see तक्रा 109 7. 12: ase 

challaine a a as -» 108 
Cambridge University and anthropalogy 296, ff. 
Campbell, and the Andhras .. 276, f., 270 
candarcen, see kindiri , , ar कः =» 8 
Candra Varma, Chandra Varman 5 219 n 
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onpin = cupine = (तश, = ७10 01 तत 59 त, 27 
cas (Malay) — cash | .. 314 
BG, aa T.centin Dutch Malay money, 86 :—of 
load, 110 :—Malay seales of, vory old in Indin 
111, directly connected with system of rec- 
koning cowries 1.11 f:—of sine 214, 215 त. 
79 treated ag metal cowries 112 >—Chi- 
nose, described 214, f, origi of in Malay coun- 
tries 113 n. 30a, 125, :——tin pice (paisa) 106 
—of tin or spelter with trilingual logends 
153; legends on 154, वि, stamped with 
English initinls 153; custom regarding 
coinage of 153 :—used as chearma .. 4. 
तयी, scales in terme of the dollar: table of 
West Coast and Perak 239 :—Seale of 400, 
pp. 85, 153, 276; origin of 101, £; spread in 
Europe 112; Russian and Malay identical, 
112, f. ; == 400 dam to the तपति of Akbar — 
400 2e1. to the rupee (Manipur), 111; variants 
320 and 384, 154 1. ; 480 pp. 153, 8. ; 600 
p- 101; 800, pp. 103, 105 :—Seale of 1289, 
pp. 104, 181, 200, half scale (640) pp. 154, 258 
reckoned as 160 to the string, 200: 1240— 
1000, common to all Europe 113, ff., explain. 
ed 113 1. :—oonverted into 1000 by Albuquer- 
que at Malacca 110:—Soalo of 1000, origin 
of, 101, 108, fL, see also 106, 127, 127 =. 84 ; 
verianta 1008 and 1056 pp. 105 :—Scales of 
Chinese, fuctusting 1600, p. 105, f. ; 2200, p. 
107; 4200, p. 216; 4800, pp. 107, 211; 


156 


=~ हः 158 || 


| Chaulukya Jayssimha his Ujjain inscription.. 258 
chagea == cash 
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5600, p. 211 ; 6400 pp. 106, 274; Chinese 
zinc, 6000, p. 216 :-—debased Chinese 25,000 
—100,000, pp. 214, 274, £.. 





i के i क = क 


`| cash-trees (Patani), 125, 154: == Mndéri = 34 


cents == 25 to the tree, 104 :—half tree = 

13 onsh .. = =, 19# 
Caste, in Java .. ४, == .#॥ 
तत gold coin, 26 (वातै, = 3 busards = 


1000 cash == dollar .. ce नै =» 10 
oatti, catty — kati ५. os ewe AT, 224 
caul, see bal hs oe न i = 136 
cave figures and inscriptions .. it 5१1, &. 
catia = Chinese cash == -- म्‌ 214, £. 


ceitil, Port. coin (1511), Gor 7 to the reia 113 7. De. 
cents, scale of 400 rosa out of Malay tin cur- 
rency 110; scale of 1000 rose out of Chinese 


tin currency = = {५ .. 110 
Ceylon, 38 ; and Buddhaghosha etc. .. 29, ति, 
Chachcha, Chicha, prince ae in 267, f. 
chakra, wheel, mark in .. th B. MS. 38 
challaine, ealaim, calin, kalang (tin coink= 

kiping => 10% 
| Chalukyss, and Kosalas etc. 195, f.; E. 281 
Champi, mixed composition .. > 172 
Chindaks brothers, actora of Mathura = = 246 

| Chandana, Chihamina k. ४ न 88, f. 
Chand{-fateka, song by Bhnabhatta =, == oO 
Chandra, Emp., hia Mehersull pillar inserip. 

32; 217, 1; Chandravarma ~ 266 त. 
Chandragupta I. “a a == #19, 266 
Chandragupta [1., Vikramaditya and the 

Gupta era 30, £.; eto. 148; 160, पि, ; and 

Samudragupta 172 n ; 175 ०. 176; 219, death 

of 234; conquests etc. 244, 247; 266, 7; 

and the Andhras 276, 279 == ®. MS, ॐ 
Chandravarman, 2 ry = 218, £ 
chaping — Kaping [het reer: 154, £. 


Charlemagne, 7th cent. scale of reckoning 240 
denarit to the pound == 960 to the dollar ss 11 
charma, against snakebite, for long life B. MS. 
22, 41 
Chashtana, Tinstanes, Satrap 189, वि, 102; 230; 246 
Cha'jopidhyiys, the late Bankim Chandra, 


and Muhammedbin Bakhtiyar-i-Kbalji ,„ 185 
chaturmesyas intercalary porioda vs == 76 
| chdtus, Aattering Eh =» 1T4 


क का + + 


Chebhatika, of the Karkarija inscrip,, and 


Chebji Khurd in Nisik dist. ay oe aie 
cheling see Kling . . a. a ae 109 =. 13 
Chera, Co, , ~ ** इ. # 8 © „> WEL 











INDEX 213 
a ee ie 
Chhinda, Chief of Giya . 88,68; 286, 6 Dadhichika, (Dahiya) Chachcha, his Kinsariys 
Chinsce Kling = = ५. 109 inscription । < 267, ¢. 
China, visited by Alopen 180; and Hinda Dadhikarna, Niga prince 3. .. 246 
ete. 266; and brush writing Dadhivihala, of the Daulatgbid grant, and 
ए. MS, 34, f. Dahivilin Nasik .. =-= =-= ++ S70 
chinthe of Burma, lion-weight, origin of 117,0 | Dahiyis, Rathorse = == == +. 267, 0 
Choja, dyn., and Pipdya ..70, fi: 164 n., 170; | dakeha, prdaa ks ** = oe =» ॐ2 
997 | Daksha's well inscription, Mandasor s. || 
Christianity in India... x , , 180 | Dakshamitri,d. of Nahapa.. < „= 246 
chu-chu = Chinese zinceash .. == „= 218 Various mentiona of it 278 and n., 279 


chupak — | ganfeng, measure of capacity == 
Civil Service, Colonial, and anthropology =. 
Cock" coin, Raffles’ in Bencoolen, 127; in 
Achin, of 1831, 126 n. 69 a: copper token 
of 18, oe 59 1267. 73 a. 

coinage, Malay, origin of Chinese and Euro 
pean 120; origin of scales of.. 19 
coins, Burmese, specimens explained 122; ff. 

Gupta 142 and n.; 189 and n.; Milave 

ete, 200; 230; 246; 280; 287; of Amrita. 
Pilea i. A 3: .. 208; 8. MB. 26 
commas, used mo ५4 B, MS. 37, &; 42,-£. 
Comorin, c. Kanyakumari ५ ae -. 88 
condurt == candareen =+ ५. „ 215 
opang see kupang, money of account—10 pice 213 
copper coinage in Sumatrain 1811 .. (५ 
copper-plate grants, of Viktaka 160, f.; Uj 
jain 258; ancient, mentioning localities in 
Nasik diat, 760, f.; B. MS. 23, 0 


Corpus Inacriptionum Indicaruimn .. 9. MB. 26 
earrection marica, rr . 9. MS. 40 
Coamos Indicopleustes and Kalah 9.७ -+ 40 
cossang see kupang 274, १. 8 
Councils, Buddhist = <: J .. इनी 
cow, the . दः 22. f | 


cowries, currency in Singora, 100 to the cash 
153; ganda system of reckoning, 111; 
money still reckoned in 4000 cowrics to the 
rupee, 111 २. 24 :—ground for medicine 153 n, 24 
cross, markin +, be i ए. MS. 40, f. 
लठ "ह foot, kika-poda mark... 
crusado, a Portuguese dollar of 6 fangas 108 
Albuquerque's . . ज ०७ -- 108 
Cunningham, and the Kushana era ete. 136; 185; 
187 
cupine—té ping, alab = fe 89, 07 mn. 55 
Currency, identity of European scales based on 
counting small articles 115 :— animal 
ingots, story of Anathapipdake 115, (, :—in 
linen cloth, 276;—in rice in husk ..276; 299, £ 
Dachinabedes, Dakshindipaths + 278, f. 
Dadhichi, risk... = 3 +s 


= 2 120 | 


102 | 


8. MS. 40, f. | 
| Dhethfiaketaka, Dhana-keja, To-na-kie-tee- 





Dakshinayana, season = > : = 236 

danda, period of twonty-four minutes =» Gn. 

Danjin, poct 175; 191, 193; The Nydsakira 
and Bhimaha 204, f.; 244; and Bhamaha 


258, ff. ; end Atharvangchirys ० 279 


| Darv'l-afngan—Mahjeukha-negeara—Kedah 1 15 


9. 55; 182 5. 41 


| Dejapura-Mandasor, tn. in the Prafasti of 


Vateabha¢ti 138, 141, 144, 147, £. ; 244, 247 


| Daéaratha, prince, and Burma. . 3 .. 38 


१7, #.. 92 
133, f. 


Dasas, Dasyus, people of India vs 
Dashaverss, name in the Are inacrip... 


| Dates, of Lakehmanasena 155, ff. ; of the Mu- 


dra-Rakshasa eto. 265, ff.; of some of the 
Pindya kings in the 13th cep. 163, ff; 221, ff. 


Deulatibid grant, villages in ..-  .. . £70 

Deccan, and the fire-cult 82; Dakshinipatha 
etc. + = 2 es 9 aT 
Delhi Iron Pillar inscription =. ms 260 nm. 
[0-11-11 image inecription = 8. 5.7 
deff, a guild aA == OF 
denga, Russian money—-cash Il2—tanka =. LIS 
Devabhadra, writer == = 9 1, 1 
agupta, and Chandragupta [1 180, f. 

| Devinimhpiysa Piyadasi, k. im Rock Edict 
Vil .. न 150, i. 
Devanandin, Pujyspada, and kc Durvinita .. 204 
Devapuira, from t'ientzu, Kushana title . 136 
| Devas, and Agastya 194 ; and Asuras. . +, 197 
= depatas, apirits of good men. = a 26 ti. 
Dewaa 9 it न += ot 
Dhammacheti, k + 3, 38, f. 


kia, Dhansyavitipura ete. modern Dharani 

korea, Pallava Cap, .. 280 and n., 281 and 7. 
Dhanyavishnu, his boar statue inscrip. at Eran 31 
Dhiravarman, prince of Java .. - >= 4 
Dharmakila, Buddhist Missionary = = 766 1. 
Dharmapila, Buddhist अजिल छता =, 86 ११. 
>» $© and त. 


Dhita, g- र लेः छ र अ = छ क io 


314 


Dhruvabhiti, general .. «+ 173 
Dhruvasarman, lis Blilsaj Pillar inscription., 31 


— 


af ae 


Diana of Ephesus alk = a == 8 
Prgri jaya, Hindu title जः क = = = 136 


Dildir Khan, found the Weber MS, B, MS. 6, 


ऋ कः be =e निः 








67 


SS TS 
= 


etary system hase on the tah, 94 :—old 
scale 102 :—profit on dealing in tin ingots.. 100 


Doteh money ae क) = > > 290 
Dutreuil de Rhins MS., the oldest Indian book 

9. MB. 18 
Dynus, g.. .. a 4 / च अ क ऋ बः जः [7 81 
East Coast (Malay) currency .. =, 191, ff 


Esst Indian Company, Malay coinage 105, in- 


fi, 12, 15. | 
Diagela dialects १ क mt = 43) 
dinkeiro=4cent==2ecash = कने „= 109 | 
disk, markin == oo ¦ , keeles अ 
Dohad inscrip. .. aie «+ 28 


doit duif=—cent 105==Dutch cash 240— 
200 to the dollar 200, 211 ; 240 to the rupee 
(Java) 275 :—five doit piece—tupang—6} 
centa 234, 258, 1 ; represents ancien’ Indian 
copperacole =+ 

dollar (ringgit); unit of Malay tin currency, 
=3200 gra. 237 :—unit of tin weight, origin. 
of, 98, constant at 13)—l4 Iba, 10, 98,— 
=10) kati, 90, f.;—also 134 lba—10 Ladi, 01 : 
—68 p. silver, standard weight 416 gre., 238 n. 
0; real of 8 cut up for currency by weight 
in candarcene 215 :—in hat-money weighs 
3120 gra. in use in Malay in six varieties 
158; pillarcannon, 157 :—divisions Ne- 
uve and European 274: —of 400 cash 





unit of tin money and of silver money १1 
Dondra temple, mixed worship in i ee # 
double key——aubbeltye .. a 86 71 1, 86 =. 5 


double stroke, mark in 13. MS. 37, 39, 40 and n., 42, 


43 
dramas in Mathura - - ~~ .. 246 
Drivigas, the five, a Hindu group $8, 1, 


Dravidian, people of Indin 77, £., 80; customa, 
apread of 195, f. ; word in Vedie literature... 235 
dua jampal, double jampel—doilar 
duapulok sen—20 cents .. 
dubbelyje, Dutch चते 2} cents, 85,—10 cash 
102 :——double key ,, + ३ Bin. 1 
duit, copper and lead coin, 105 ॥ | sab¥ping, 
the copper unit of Malay coinage 106, 127 — 
pest, 159 —1 cash 85 ——4 cash 102 :—1 cent, 
Dutch scale, 55, {:—} cent., British scale 
156, 159 
duit ayam, fowl or cock doit, 127 7 75,—=0opper 
cash 105,—teping—duit, 102 n 92; ten to 
the cent “ye -» J28 mn. 4 
duit bunga fanjong, ‘flower of the Cape' duit,, 127 
duit chabang, Dotch E. I. Co.'s doit=duit ayam 


a6 


a क 





also wang क क | « Lif 
duit jagoh, cash with the cock, see dwif ayam,. 105 
` वा lorek म aia Pree + | 


Dorvinita, k., nuthor of the Xakdieafiva, and 
other works =, =» 204 


8 + क चि =. 


fluence on Strait settlements, 106 >—Malay 
olicy 214, attempt to control in 

1685, 97 ०. 51 :—S doit piece im Achin .. 106 

Edicta of Agoka, Rock IV 25, f.; 55, f.; VI 282, f. 





Edkins, on Alopen as aa a =» 180 
Eggeling Prof., and the Adityas द 75, ¶. 
Egypt and female rule 69, 1 ; and anthropo- 
logy, ०५ = + 203,297 
Elephant, the White, name of Buddha ao ऋ 
Ellichpur, the ancient rm. = 230, f. 


Achchalapura 

Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, of शका. 252 
Epigraphic notes and questions, contd. from 
_ Wol ALI. p. 173:—XIV Fourth Rock Edict 
| of Agoka 25, f.; XV. Talegaon grant of 
| the Hestrakuta King Krishna I. 27, f. ; XVI 
Sambedlii, in Rock Edict VIII 159; XVII 
was Devagupta another name of Chandra- 
gupta 11 100; XVUOL Mandasor inecrip, 
of Neravarman 161, f.; XTX. Rock Edict 
I reconsidered 255, ¶ि. ; RX Ujjain Stone 


inserip. of Chaulukva Jayesimha ~ -. 268 
Eran inacripe. : 31; B. MS. 25 and 5, 30f 
Evhnology, Bureauof ..°" 3 .. ar 206, f 
Europe and the Aryans ss 77,2 


Expeditions, to E. Turkestan B. M3. 2 and nm, Jando 


ae 


Fa-Hinn, Chinese pilgrim .. am 41, 240 
fonam—tali (Sumatra) 276 : treble—zali . 193 
Federated Malay States, currency of .. 295 


Fleet, Dr., on dates 29, ff. ; on Rock Edict VIL. 
| 159, 161; 163; and Harishepa's Panegyric 
| of Samudragupta 172 n., 173 n.; 175 n.; 

173; 247 and n.; on the Vaol grant 269 

283 and n., 288 ; B. 15. 25 0 

flower coin==cock coin .. 137 
fire, sacred 19; cult in Panjab Valley 78, 80 

in Persia 51 fi, 

Folklore from the Nizam's Dominions +» 24 

Forbes, Mr. Gordon, his poem on the Jog 


oe + i 


ऋ के क ४- क्र क लिः लः 


Forchhammer, the late Dr., and Burma ०» #0 
Frank—Portuguese + i = ऋ क = 116 














INDEX $1 
Goadhw inserip. .. aig i ए. MS, 26, 1, inserip. 25, 1, ; 159, £;.0r Urjayat 188, 
Gadyans baryads ~ as -» 100; 243 fi; 231; 243 and n., 245, १. 247 


gajah,, elephant 90 7, 30 =-fampang, 90; = 
£2}. oz., 90, 92 ;==10 cents, 92 :—propor- 
tion between specimens 9.3, 96 ; mensure- 
ment of specimens. .. 
gambar, o form of tin currency, ingot models 
of animals 02, ff. :—etrung together for car 
rying 131:—#peeimens explained, 121, i., 123 
instance of practical usr, 96:—scale of, 
239 :—origin of 120 :—annalogies with Burma 
117, £4, other countries 117, Egypt, bull 
and ring weights 117, China, knife and hoo 
119 :—spread of, ancient oriental 115, f ; 
direction of spread 117, 119 :—forms trans 
ferred to coins 118:— actual weighmenta, 
03 :—standard tables of, 13 :—bases of scales 
pénjura and képing (cash), 96 :—pieces in 
circulation, proportions of, ७५ :—dated speci- 
mens , ५» «» 131 ० 11 
gamber babi, pig" ingot . 119 १. 57, 131 ५. 15 
gombar (तीत), tin model, m2 gambar currency 


ot =m + च 


127, 230 
मण ser, snakaingsk | 1. 3, 1190. 67 
gana, of the Milavas =... tte 199, f. 
Ganapati, Kikatiyea k., defeated rs. ow 2१4 


ganda system of reckoning cowries by quartets 
(seta of four) 111: used in fontan gambling 


in China ~ a + 111 mn, 25 
Ganeda, of Dondra 41 ; Gajdnana == Of 
Ganga, kgs. ond Krishna I. 28; and Balavem- | 

11, कषः <F ~ 5 63, f 
Ganga-Pallavas .. aa 3 os -» 308 


Gaagdhar, well inserip. = - . B1, 161, 163; 
‘Ganges Valley, and the Burisans 38; and the 
fire cult “* 
क्क्व, gonta,a money of copper and lead in 
Pegu (1567), 107:—100 to half a ducst, 
(dollar) =-= 107 
gantang, measure of capacity .. «> 130 


218 


2 + कै 8 BZ 


॥ 9 क th sm 


gana, note on epelter coinage of Pegu (1667) 119 
garlic, treatige on as -» B. MS. 37 
Geudas, the Give, Hindu group .. ५ 48 f. 
Gaujas, poeta of E, India >, Ae +» 244 
Gautama Siddhirtha => ap is ve 82 
Samdja hy eke 3. , 257 
Gaya inscrip. a 248 n., 286, 
Gersappe. or Jeg Falls .. ` न 985 


Kinin . BMS.9, Mand n 
Ghatprabhé Falls, in Belgaum dist. „= + 285 
ght, energy of Agni. . „= 2 


131 | 


















Greiger, Prof., and the Mahgortea 


| Gupta, Era, 30; 188, 159 and n,; 199; cous 


Gobi, desert, has buried cities .. +=, B, MS, 5 
God of Madura, Adventures ofthe ++ 95, त. 
Godfrey MS. as as == . JB. MS. 7,,15 
Gola, Gala. ++ =» #0 


Golanagara or Golamattikjnagara, port in Bur- 
mi 59, चाप KRalah = == ats 40, f 


i । 


| gold dust as currency .. es sd +» 155 
gol! weights, acale of, at Patani व -* 156 


Goparija's tomb inscrip., Eran. ale +=. 9 
Gotama , , न ah =p 34, £. 
| Gotan Balaari, चृ $ ०१ =» 231, 


Gotamiputra Sitakarni, k., and the Brith 
mans 195; date 198; and the Khakharita 


family ete. , . 230. 1, 233, 279 १. 


= # > 2 


| Godavari Delta, and the Andhras 276, 278, 280, 281 


Govindartja, Prabhututga, son of Krishpa 27 
Grantha-Pradorsani, Nos. 34—30,hook-notice 205 
ie 
grihya.ritual «... +s 484 gooey an A 
(grivend,\) o Russian ingot of silver currency— 


10 kopek (ooin) .. ae ap a ae AIT 

| Gruel, preparation of == os yee BMS, 41 

Grinwedel, Prof., in E, Turkestan B, MS. 17 
Gujarkt, Lita 138, 141; 189 and 7. २ and the 

Mubammadansa a कक 196 

Gujarita, and the Girjarns —.. ai +> 200 

| Gujarati and Prakeit. 2... 42 += = += 388 


Gummare)4ipura, Kolar पाज, copperplatea 
recently found there = = ua म 


Guridhya, poet =a = oe a 3 
Gupja, rock inacrip. 189 च. 


162 and n. ; contjuest of India 247 ; inecripe. 


249; script ॐ. MS. 25, #., 31, ¶. 
Gupta and Varman, suggested surnames of 

SC Chumash क प । 
Garjaras, migration of .. र =», +» 200 


Govake, IL, Chihamina k., in Harsha stone 
inserip.,, and II. 
Gwalior, inscrip,, 31; cist. 


„= 88 
„^ 247 


# 9 nn 


Haddon, Dr., The Study of Man 78 and n., 79n., 
#0 ancl n., 


| Hila, Andbira k., ऋआ [तक्षक wife is mentioned in 


connection with the Brihat-kithd = .. -. 278 
Hila-Sitavahana, EK. collector of verse „> ॐ 
Halasya-Méahdimyau, later Puranic work 65 
Harappa seals, the three 203 


| Haras, vil. in Jaipur State, and the Harsha 


inserip. 57, 59 

Harishepa's panegyrie of Samudragupta 31, 

१; 172, त. ; 244, 245 and 1; prajasti 188 
190, {+ 247 


i ai i = 
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Harsha, Harshavardhana, k. of Kenauj, and 


Kavys literature न्न 30, 192 
Harsha stone inscrip. of १ काव 57, ff 
Harshandtha, g. == ss a. -. 69 
hastidasapd, word in Adéoka edict 25; Aastidar | 
Hastivarmi of Véingi and Sarmudragupta .. 281 | 
Hithi-gumphd inserip. of Khiravala .. =... 27 


hat-money (Pahang) direct representative of 
tin ingot currency 99: origin of weight and 
form, 01: cloap connection with spelter and 
tin coins 119: tables of, 00: specimens ex- 
plained, 121: ratio to silver money 1 to 7}, 
91; mint profitaon .. a os == 9 


ieika, Aedituba, horge-dealer = == Sf 


Hemachandra, quoted .. द 177; 287, £ 
hentha, goose woights of Burma . 118 
Hijimbi, ogress, and Vikatd .. = .. 59 
Hieven Tsiang, Chinese pilgrim 187; 281 and n; 

or Hiuan Theang oe ^ =+ =-= ॐ 


1 [गी Era ह = = = चै क = शि । ऋ, 186 
Himalaya, Mta. .. A =» ood; 246 
himation, Greek custom, in 8. India .. . 197 


Himavat, Mt. “ie: अ ~ ज ध 


231 
Hinaydna, religion = ee -. 240 
Hindu, Buddhist, Missionaries to China = > 266 
Hinduisation of foreign invaders ५ -» 246 
Hinduism, in Ceylon 41 ; book-notice , , "> SOT 


Hindu Kush, cradle of the Aryans... -. 78 

Hippokoura, Andhra cap. KolhApur .. =+ 260 

Hirshadagalli plates of Sivaskendavarman .. 

History of Aurangzeb, book-notice  .. 

holes, for binding, in Indian Mss. B. MS. 22, 
23 and n. 


Horiuzi Ms. sa B. Ma. 23, 31, 33 and n., 34 


Aukka, tobacco pipe =, e 100 
Hultzsch Prof. and Afoks edicts 25; and the 
Gasge-Pallavas कष = 308 


सि णिक, in India 247 and n.; and White पपन 

249; in the Mudra Rakshosa, 265 and n, 
266 and n. 

Muvishke, and the Ara inserip. 133, त; 246 


Hymn, Buddhist, one more... . ६. = 240 
idol worship, and Buddhism == Ls  „ 206 
वकत क्क, Tambudivipa oe ०ॐ => 136 


liam, conquest of == = 164m, 170, £, 927 


image worship and Buddhism .. 205; B. अवद. 27. ¢ | 


immigration, Brahman, into उ. India contd. 
from Vol. XLI p. 232 194, ff. 


= / = क 








Imperial administration नी > os oOo 

India, and Burms 38 ; and Sanskrit pronounci 
ation 48; Aryan invasion of 77, ff; &. 
Brahman Immigration into (contd. from Vol. 
XLI p. 232), 194, ff. ; and the Scythians 246, 
f.; W., and the Sakan Miechchhas etc. 265, 
ft. ; E., home of the Andhrag 276 ; 278 ; 281; 
8., waterfalls in 285 ; and the origin and dec- 
line of Buddhism and Jainism 307, ॥. ; the 
introduction of writing materials otc. into, B. 
Ma 17, f., 20, 23 and n., 25, ति; 20,32, 34, f2 


| Indian Artificial Poetry, The Antiquity of, and 


the Indian Inscriptions 29—32; 137—148; 


172- 170 ; 188—193 ; 230—234; 243—249 


कि न iets tos Barone an ins ‘sis Sands 


foreign invaders 246; and Japanese Scholars, 

collaborate 252; Empire  ,, of . 204 
Indian Inscriptions and the Antiquity of Indian 

Artificial Poetry g. v. .. zs 29—32 ; ete. 
Indische Studien, and the Kalydjamandira- 


moira ls ee न «> ## 
पतित inscrip, .. > = B. MS. 30 
Indra, द. 17; 19, च. ; 65, 8; 70, M.; 80, 41 
and n; cult, and Agastya .. = -» 194 
Indra, Ratte k., andthe Chalukyas .. . 195 


VIII - क ५५ as + *„ 159 
Indus-Ganges, Valley, and the Arysa - = 79 
ingot currency, gold in balls .. = 115 =. 41 
ingot tin currency, #e tin currency: origin of 

forms 119: dollar unit of, ):.in Lower 

Perak . . = es. se ०७ == 0 
ink, black = "भ +~ = > 8. MS. 44 
Inseriptions Indian, and the Antiquity of 

Indian Artificial Poetry 20—32; 137—148 ; 

172—179; 188--193 ; 230—234; 243—249 
Inscriptions,. some published, reconsidered I 

Harsha Stone Inscrip. of Vigraharija = हत, च, 
Inscriptions, the Indian, and the antiquity 

of Indian artificial poetry 29—32- 137— 

148; 172—179; 188—103; 290—234 ; 243—249 
Inscriptions, of Ara, 132, ff. ; Mandasor 199, f. 

(see also 161, f.) The Meharauli Iron Pillar 

ali, ff. ; Kinesriya of Dadhichika (Dahiya) 

267, f.; Rock Edict VI of Asckn .. 282, ff. 
Inseriptions, in Epigraphic Notea and Quest- 

ions :—Rock Edict IV, of Ajoka 25, 1. ; 

नकन I, 27; £.; Rock Edict VIII, 159; 

Vikdtaka copper-plate grant 160; Mandasor, 

of Naravarman 161, f., (see also 199, 1.1 :— 

Rock Edict I, reconsidered 255, ff. Ujjain 

stone inacrip. of Chaulukys Jayasimha 258 


९ INDEX 
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क ~ = ~ ~ — 





Kalyani 40; in Java 4).; Kajamba cto. 53; 
Tamil 4; of Vijayapila 83; 54; Tazila, 
Mahaban ete. 133, 134, 135 and च. ट of Nara- 
varman etc. 161—168; 185, 187; 189 Palla 
ya ete. 198 ; in Ellichpur Temple 22: ; Delhi 
Tron Pillar etc. 266 त. ; Hithigumphi cave 
etc, 27; 277, ॥. ; Nasik 270; Andhra otc. 
280 and n.; 281; Geyh 286; of N. India 
237; Brihmi 307; ‘from Badjun 308 
Gupta ete. ae = 9. MS. 22; 25—34 


interpunction marks... =, =, 8, MS, ॐ | 
invasion of India, Aryan Amel Ae Tae. | 
Iran, history of .. 9 : .. 8 
liapur inserip. .. “a = > -„ 135 
Islam, विणत =»  ,म == ve, Be MB, 18 


Prof. and the Kalydsamandirastotra 


Jacobi, 
| 44; on: Papdyn dates 226 n., 227; 249 


jigirdar, Rajput tithe .. a 269 7. 
Jain literature, referenced to Buddhist author's 
in धू, क क च जः + 241, f. 


Jainn, versions, two, of the story of Solomon's 
judgment 148. त :—temple in Ellichpura 220, +. 
Jainns, Nirgranthas, in inscripe. = "> So 
Jainism, and Hinduism 208; under Kanishka 
24; and Buddhism, in 8. India, origin and 
decline of at ala > 308. f 
sipur State, Harsha inscrip. in 57; divisions 
of ‘ ०.४ + 69, 60) 
jalanamitie, joalanamitra—friend of fire, ap- 
plied to Bhisa .. ; a + 
Jélor, Rithor territory .. 8 er 
Jambudivipa, Ien-feou-ti ` .. + „ 136 
jampal——Dutch guilder 101, 238, f.; now rare 
and obsolete 238 n. 93 —half dollar 65, 1.57 ; 
— ललात §6, BI—30 centa 85 n == 
500 ensh 127: in British scale of Malay 
money :-— ==5 kati, 128: == lbs., 91 :==112 
== 7 Iba. क 9 स^ ^ aie 
Japanese and Indian Scholars, collaborate .. 252 
Jasden Pillar inecrip. .. aja ae .. 189 
Jativarman Kulagekhara, I and IT Kings 165, #. 
Jataverman Parikrama Pipjya, EK. .. .. 166 
Jetavarman Srivallabha,K. ..  ..166 ; 225, £. 
Jativarman Sundara Pinjya L, KE. 165, f£ 
160, ॥. ; 7 :—165, f£., 221, च. ; 7 -—166; 


oe BS 
267, ff 


9१) 


Jatavarman Tribh. Parikrama Pipjya, K. .. 


Jativerman Tribh. Vikrams Papjys,E. =, 166 
Jatavarman Vira Piplyal. .. =H 165, 171 | 


Jativarman Vira Pislya TD .. 165, £, 170, 227 


Jativarman Vira Paojya III 





Jog, or Gersappe Falls, on Sharivatiriv. .. 


224 | Kalidisa, poet, date of, ete., 29, 1; 247; copied 


. 166, 226, and no. 
Jave and caste 4); table of coinsin circulation, . 


1650, .. ५० ~» onl 
Jayachandra, Jayantechandra, G4ihatlavila 
Jayadiman, son of Chashtana it =» 2468 
Jayedeva, Sintideva 3. -: 
Jaydditya, referred to by Sadkarichirya .. 233 


Jayamangalt, © commentary on Vatsylyans's 
Kimasiira, ita real author 202; two works 


of the name = fi 4 a = a 2 209. 
Jayanitha, his copperplate grant *»„ BMS, 22 
Joyanta, Indra'sasomn = = ade ce i 


Jayantachandra, (Jayachandra) oF ar 
Jayapur, and Jaipur .. “2 
Jayasimha, Chalukya 5. 54; and Yasovarman 255 
Jayavarman, his inscrips. 198 ; 215 B. Ma. 23 


ग्द. =, - ,, es , 1891 
Jinendrabuddhi, Nyiisakira ... Ss 258, ff, 
Jiianasambandar, saivite teacher =-= =... 307 


05 
joko, see tokens, gambling a +° 155 
fongkong tin currency—£oli 84; —fampanyg, 
00 n 32, 157, origin explained, 121; —t#ping, 
slab, 90,155 f :—in hat-money, 12 to a dollar 
=260 gra. 90 ; = 10 conta, 86 :— casting of, 
132 :—naa a charm se हत ३ 130, f. 
Junigejh rock inscription, 31 ; 8. Ms. 31, 1, 34 


Kabul, and the White Huns „„ 249 
| Kadjamba, inscription .. न -- 52; 198 
Kadamba script ; .. B. Me. 30 
Kidambari, «a romance by Binabhatta =» ॐ 
Kadphises, Kushana K. . 136 


kohipana, meaning of, " coin not ‘gold mohar 
116; compared with the dintra of Kashmir 116 
Kahdum, pillar inscription. 31; B. Ma 30 


kowarasd, title of Kanishka ~ „ 156 
bika-pada, crow's foot mark... 9. Ms. 40, f. 
Kakatika monks si ह . 20 
kal—} chupak, measure of capacity .. 1507. ॐ 


Ealachuri, Ketchchuri, and other forms 207 and no 
Kalah, Golanagara and Point de Galle 40, 41 and च. 
kalang (tin com) see challaine 108, see calaim 


109 n 10 
Ealaéa, and the Amazons क धिनो „>„ 249 
.अ 1! च) के, न के कः के क श = 56 


it. ५4 S01, & 
by Vateabhatti 142, 146, 148; quoted 177; 
244 and n., 245; 248, 249 and n.; and the 
Huns .. vs ae तोः „„ 66 भतत्‌ त 
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Ealing, see Kling | ee a een te 
Kalinga, Kaling, Chinese name for the Javanese 41 
Kaliigas, the, ond Lakshmapasena . . .» 187 
Kalki, Brihmay leader न>. a 265 8. 
Kalai inscription ws at a. oof; 160 
Kalydsomandiragtetra, a work by Siddhasena- 
dividivikera, and the Paramajotistotra 42, 44 


Kalyini, inseriptionsa, at... a a = #0 
Kéimandaki, suthor of the N’ Fy 202, 8 
Aémasiira, a work by क and the 
Joyomangald .. us = + ` ` ee 
Kambojas,a people  -= =, >= «» 240 
Kapaawa, inscription, at... an te 247, 7. 


Kanauj, and the Guptas 175, n,, 178; Hindu 
province i : „ 196 
Kiifichipuram, Pallavacap, == == +» 281 
kongan, coarse cloth, used aa currency—-160— 
180 cash ६ 5 च क ene 
Kauishka, in the Ara inseription 133, f., pro- 
bably Kagishks [1 ; 136, f.; and Buddiriem 


ete, ra = a =» 195 ; 245, f, 
1\ 51171175 "0. Co., of the porthenos +a. te fs 
Kantideva, RK. .. - भ ae „+ 267 
Kinvakubja, K., and Srihorsha on -„ 24 
तितत, C. Comorin ह - = .. 68 
kapang—kupang, money of account .. 105, 9. 98 
Kapilavastu, tn. a ie .. 38 
RKorsshahr, in E. Turkestan . B. Ma, 1 त. 


Karaskara, the Kiétkari tribe =» 206 
Karivandapuram, town in Tinnevelly district, 
birth place of अकर Kari... oe -» 208 


Karkardja, inscription of . 270 
Karle inscription ५५५ ५० => 246 
Kiishgar, in E. Turkestan .- ए. 9०. 1 ५. 


Kashmir, dindra of, compared with the kahi- 

pana 116; and the Huns 266 and n,; and Saiv- 

iam 271 ; and the birch tree ete., B, Ma, 10; 

३1, and n., 33 n., 35- 

Kafyapa, intercalary month ... a -+ 4 
bathi, dkigiyikd - - =+ र = „+ 173 
Kathiawir, and the Kshatrapas .. 189 and चर, 
kati, 1 to Malay pound, 4; lower standard of 

Malay weight, 94, usually 14 ibs, 00, 128 n. 

90; 13 19. 90 -=19 19. 209 : basin of = scale in 

gambar currency, 95-—40—80 dollars by 

weight, 129 —-tupang, 88 —jongkong, alab 

of tin, 158 =—bundle of ten strings of cash-= 

1 dollar 110 :—in terms of centa to the dollar, 

§6,=-22) canta, 00,10 centa, 86, 129 :—hasie 


Malay—1j Chiness =—300 tothebahara .. 210 
Katkari Tribe, the Kiraskara .. 7 *» 206 | 
Karsambhi inscription .. 8. Ms, 27 








Kautilya, hia Arthaidaira and the Nérada- 


GA in ete et ee 

kavi, or budha or vidvas cultivators of Sanskrit 
ot i न eT = „^ +» 178 

| kavirdja, poet laureate... = = 179, 244 


137—148 ; 172—179; 188—163 ; 220—2u4 ; 
243--349 
Adeyom4i4, the, and the Kalyipamandirasfotra 44 


kelvan—Eiping .. =. -» 105, 18 > 42 
Kedah, near Penang, and Kalah 40, 41 and n, ; 
or Selangor .. + vn a! 987 1१. 
Kedah, old tin coinage 102, 1. —Mahasukha 
Nageare—Dir-u'l-amdén ee => 1832 ¢ 4), 
Kelantan currency as of -» 191 
kindéri=candareen, 85, 154: 156 9 20 :— asa 
standard weight} tali, 101 —=pénjuru, 108 
nil = cash 102 :—agoldcoinin Pahang 125 
kéndéri: perak (Silver candarcen) 85.6} cents, 
नन्वा == A „= 238, ४. 95, 85 
पकद्व ,- + +. +, 
képéngsoeash 101 9. 74, 155 Copper cash, — 
101 =-Tavernier's piece of 4 doneera, 103 :— 
Copper coin=halfaduit ..  . Sin 2 
kiping, = alab of tin, 87, 90 5. 319. 158:— == 50 
Ibe. O1,-—52) Iba, 90 -— =-37) and 38} kati, 
128n.91,—75 bom, 136 :—6 and 8 to the 
bahara 129 ; 8 to the bahara historically 
100 :—substituted for the great fali, bundle, 
owing to improvement in casting 98 ® 60 
दवन, coah: lowest denomination of Malay 
weight, $4 >—basis of a scale of Gombar cur- 
rency, 05 :— =-tupong, $5 n. 1 :— origin of 
88 to the dollar Me “yt = =» [णठ 
keping—cash, 101 m. 74, 127 :-— ==, bit, piece 
# n. 2 :—unit of Malay coinage, 127 :-——} 
Dutch duit=j cent .. ‘ Baye 157 
Kern, Prof., and A*jka edicts .. 4 26, पि. 
thid-atya,mameam, victuals , . a5 „ „ 258 
Khadiratgara-jliaka, a न्क . - १५ +. अ 
Khakharita, Kehoharite family conquered by 
Gotam{!puta Sitakani नि + =, शी) 
Khiravela, + his Hithigumpha inscription 
27 ;.and the न्क च 257 ; and Sitaknani «os 277 
| Eharoshth! inscriptions, of Ara 132, 1. ; War- 
dak ~ es = =r >» 135 


Khéh, town, inscriptions from .. 8. Ms. 28, 30, 31 


Khotan, in E. Turkestan == >> 8. Ma 1 क्रः 
1.8.11... , न. 0 2 ऋ = क + कि = 52 
Khudat-nameA, a loat work am re 252 


| Kielhorn, Prof., and dates 79; and the Harsha 


stone inscription 67, ff. ; and p. the Mandas or 
inseriptiona, 162; 244, 245, and n, 247 a. and 
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Pasdya dates 163—165, 167, £, 170, 223 7. ; 
kilin of China-kirin of Japan, connection. 


with the fo of Burma .. an .. 11590 
kinzcmkali .. ४४ =a ०० a. -» 110 
King Chantira «ee = 9129 
Kings, Papjya, of the 13th. चका some new 

dates of ४ 3 ae 163, i, 
Kinsariya inseription of Dedhichika .. 267, i | 
iip—keping (slab) ५७ rr == 109०१ 
Kirtinériyans, g- ०* a. ee == 253 
Lirtiralli, the creeper of fame .. Aa -. [त्र 


Kirtivarman L, W. Chalukys E., and the 


Kishkindha, C. .. ue 11 
Kiahkindhakded a, o work by Tulas! Disa 11, # 
109 n 13. | 


Eling derivation of ह कः # न । # 
प्व 110 n. 17: cause of confusion 


110 == 17 
Kolhipar, Hippokoura =+ | =, 39 
। ०० == 9. 2» 33. 31 


Kone Shabr ‘ancient cily in Qum Turd 


B. Ma. 10, 13 | 
ae 1é4 n., 170, f. S37 | 


=e 108 


(तच, apdna = 8 # [| na 35 


Krishpa, g-, and the sowpraddyina 106; and 

the samdja feast # = [1 [1 >= 260 
Krishya, Andhra K. as „=+ 277,280 
Krishra 1, Hashtrakite K., his Talegaon grant = 


Krishea, district, and the Andhres 276, 278 
230, 281 
Krishragupta, K. aa ee चे ॐ ऋ क क कः 64 
Krishoaka, Paplit, poet. = = =" 175 
100. £. 


(त, yeurs of Malava era ‘vs es 
krita-salijaite, word in Mandasor inscription 

16 auprested meanings of .. ७ 
Kshaparite, and Khakhardte clan 230 ; and the 


Andbras. . = =» 210 
Kshatriyas, os bbikehus $2; and the Andhras 279 n, 
Kehaya, Akshaya $ aa 37 ni. 


Kshemarija, author of the Sica-sifra-rimer 
dinf 271, or Kshomendra =* ai 
Kshudrukes, Panjab warriors .. =-= ++ 200 
Eubja Vishnuvarddhansa, founder of the E. 
Chilukys dynast =" =e ue =» 281 
Kuchar, (Kushéi and other forms) scene of its 
discovery B. ME. 1, #., 5--15. 19, 24, 28. 


32—36 
Kujula Kedphises, Kushana k. te = 137 
Kulatekhora, Pavlya RB. छ Pa =a 97 228 ॥ 


च्ञ 207 ] 


| Lacuns. ii 1 धः क हनः a 


| lada, a gold com oa च 
La Dame Blanche, Fall on tho Shariivati riv. 


oe 200 


„„ 275 | 


70, f. 


प्रतीत, gc. ~ ai 
Kuméragupta, EK. 31; 135 144 ; 219; 244; 1 


inseription of .. ५५ a's ए. Ma. 22 


Kuméragupta—Mahendridiya, ks a» 247 
Kumérajlva, translator .. = क क्क 1 248 
Kumérigrima, Karehgaon, village in Telegaon 


grant क कः * * नः = क हि 1 28 
Kundotharan, retainer of Siva .. ~ ao 


Kunigal, Koyikalvishya, ancient Kusungil 5358 
kupang—iping .. =e va ~ 4S ®. 1. 
Lupang, Malay weight=kati, 86 —=fampang 157; 
—fali 101 nm. 72, 153, f -—in British scale of 
Malay money, 85— 1 cent, 110,—10 canta 56, 
128 n 84 +— cash in Java (1416), 110, runn- 
ing 1280 to the kati 110 -—in Achin=béndéri 10) 
=5 doit pieco, 106, 253, { =—16 to the 
pardao (dollar) .. ०9 ने oF 
Lurakura, tortoise, 8670 oz. of tin, 90:— 
specimen 132; varying sizes of 130 n, 7, 
between them, 06 :—in hat money 
=} dollar—=1040 gre. = ०* ०७ 
Ewrakura bgear, largo tortoise, gambar currency 
70 on. value 314 cents .. fa x rt 





106 ४ 


¢ 8 8 


ey 22} oz. valuo 10 cents om a = च 
पणत péngngah, middle tortoise, gambar 


eurrency——56 oz=—lScenta =, oa ws 9 
Eushana, inscriptions 134 3 era, and the Mila- 


yo-Vikrama 136; inseription >> B. Ms. 27 
Kushanaas, Northern fakos = ३; ० * 264 
kitaka, kudd, measure of capacity ah >> OF 
kiran, a dollar of zine Chinese cash, in account 21¢ 


ए. Ms, 42 
*„ 128 


285, 286 no. 
Laghubhdrata, the, and the date of Lakshmas 


estima «. : a4 ai «es =» 18 
Lagor—Ligor == ह 2 a» 185 
Lehore Museum, 193 the Arn inscription = =+ 132 
Laidlaw, G. M., correspondence on Malay 
currency ; oF as 125 
-Lakhanaspala, Rishtrakite 24ja, in Badiun te 

inscription os = ७ । 
[911 1 1 1 of 165, 7, 387 
Lakhor—Ligor 2 = द, >> 155 
foksan—=10 कद dollar (Java) a .. 275 


Léikula, sect <a १ Ae mp . ऊ. 
Lalla, Chhinda छ जेः af क न 83 
lamb weight and money of the Jews .. 111 nm 49 

78 


languages of Europe, of ons group ++ = += 
Lanka, Coylon क क 1. 1. 1, ४, 83 
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Lita, Gujarit .. भः mathematician .. 84 
Le Coq., Dr. Avon, and Mas. in Turkestan B, . ॐ 

MS. 1 n, 3 and n., 9m, 11, 13, 15, 16 Mahayina, religion = ba .. 240 
Left, and Right Hand Brihmap Sections, =-= 197 | Mabendrapiila, K., and Rajaéekhara .. ,, 29 
Lehmann, Dr andthe Porsis .. as > = 204 Mahinda and Ceylon oh “= 24. i 30 
Liaka Kugula,Satrap .. we = 169 ०. 


Library, Imperial, of St. Petersburg, has the 
Petrovaky Mas ws = =» B. MS. & च. 


Ligeh currency + + ws 23 ne -» 191 
Ligor, coins of .. ae # ५ =e 14, ^ 
Liligrima, Nasik dist., and Nilgavhin = = 260 


Literature, Sanskrit Kavya 29; Dravidian, 
spread of 196; Jain, referencer to Buddhist 
authors in, 241, f.; Sanskrit, theory of the 
Renaissance of 243, ff. ; maxims or nycyas in, 250 


liecre—!rane, old French श =>» 0९ तः 
London University, anthropology 299—295 | 
lotua, white, padma B. 218. 38, 39, 40 and n. 


Liiders, Prof.,and the meaning of kakatika .. 28 


= 


maaka,agnat ., = es 13 
Macartnosy Ma. „, . = B. MS. 2, 6, 14—16 
mace, masaio, Malay gold currency .. == & 
Madhdinagar. Copper-plate grant a 
Madhavichirya, author of the Sorvadarfana- 
Samgrahka + ‘ = 5 a+ 272 


Madra, his Kahium pillar inscription ss || 
Madras insaription,.and the Pipdyas .. «+ 223 
Madura, Adventures of the God of 65, i, 

gacked ., $ ॐ ०७ os 7 
Madurakavi, Alvir, and Miran Kari .. 30, 1. 
Magadha, €, and BAntideva ,, ध 61, £ 
Mahdbala, Buddhist missionary oP 266 =, 
AfoMibh-trata, the, 65; mentions 19107 67; 7) ; 

and the Milavas os . 200 
Jfahibidshya, the, date doubtful 30; citations 


Mahideva (puriat) town in Jaipur State, Har 

sha insoription at 67 ; and Jayapura == न) 
Mahideva-giri, home of Vasugupta .. oe oak 
MahdikGta, Makuteivara mscription ,. >> 207 


Mahimitras, in Rock edict VI 282, fi. 
maAjinasa, kitchen ३५ == as =» 267 
Mahiraja, Kushana tit + ०» >, 136 


Mahdrishtri, lang. used by Andhra K. >> 278 
Mahisadévarija, his copper-plate grant B. MS. 22 
Mahasukhe Nagara—Kedah ,, « 1839. 41 
Mahavagga, the, and Burmese Buddhism 38, f. 
Mahdivamea, book notice vt ~त 55, #. 
धौः 1 ४००४५, the, and the Pali canon 205, and tha 
Dharmapada * = = = क as on 206 


| Mattriyasiys Samiti, and sacrifice 19 ; quot- 
ed 


छ छ 187 | 


245 


Mahipila, k., and Rajadgekhara 29 ; I, Gaujak. 83 
inaitramuliria, period of time as "क । 


= * 20; † 
Majhgawim, town, land grants at B. MS. .. 58 
Malabar ond female role ३, oe => 68 


। हि । = न = = © i= 


| Malacea and Buddhiem 41; East India Cay" 


coinage in ब. # = ७ प. क ष 106 


=> 109 


Malay Currency origin of existing legal, 214 :— 
synopas of 273, वि :—European influence, 274, 
Duteh 373, f., Spanish, 273 :—Indian 
influence 275, f :—native systom 275, f :—of 
account by weight .. «+ “=> ज, S76 

Malay monetary system, modern based on the 
kati, 94 :—Marsdon's scale ॥1811)}, 102 3 
effect of European commerce on  « , = {त 

Malay money, Standard Tables, 55 :—table in 
terms of.¢ents, 86 :—Dutch popular scale, 
अतनल i if 4 । ण ho ad 8 क 90 

Malay tin currency, dual form of, 89 : referred 
to two seales, 67, pagoda and sugarioaf, 


90 :—specimons ae os = = S87, 
malaya, Dravidian, mountain ,, >> 267 and n, 
Malayadhvnja,Pa ya,k. .. ., 67, 70 
Malayagiri, and the story of Solomon's Judg- 

ment .. ०७ os ० + 1#8 152 
Milava, era, and the Vikrama 31 ; and the 

Kushana ५ os 139 ; 247 and 7. 

‘“Millavas,the Gaossthitiofg ,, ,, 199 ¢ 


Malayaketu, Mischchha K., tho identification 
of, and the Mudra Raikshasa 265, 1. or 


Salayakela == == = ,, ,. BT 
Mali, Panjab warrior tribe „= =, ,, 300 
Moalik-al-"Adil on coina: alternative reading 

Mik T dds, full value, legal tender ..00 n24 183 
Malik Kafur,sackéd Madur§ , . os as अ 
Miliyé script =, * as - B. Ma, 20, t 
Mallinatha, his explanation of Meghaddta =>» 248 
Malvd, conquered by Chandragupta IT. ow» 148 
Milva, feudatory princes of 162 ; conquest of 

189 ; and the Milavas “# = == 200 
mame, khidantya - हि = =» 256 


INDEX 


0 eae ee == = ज्य त च = 





Manandasor inscription of Naravarman 161 


maticha, maicha, cte., stool, chair 255 and n., 


Mandara, mit. = = ५४ 1 231. र. 
Mandagor, inscrip. 31, f.; or Manandasor, Man- 
dsaur 161, £.; 199, £.; 218, f.; 266n.; B. Ma, 25 
च+ 27, 30 
Mandasor.—Dasapura prafast 244 and 7 247 
Maagainiths templo, Maduri dist., inscription 
भ) ve es cl =» 167 
Mafigali, Mother of Sumatisvimin, and Solo- 
mon's judgment <a at 149 
Mangeliéa, Chalukya K.,and Bulldharija .. 207 
Maaglind, inscription found at a =, 269 
Manipura, anil Mafialur. + és ae wo! POT 


Mafjuir! fi és ‘ a =+ 50 
Mafjuvajra, guru of Fintideva ie 0, £ 
Maijuvarmi, father of Sintideva ak => 6&0 
Mankuwir imago inscription .. -» B. Ma, 27 
ahem ae coo 2760, 13 
Manpe, in Mysore, Minyapura, Magpanagara .. 23 
Manshehri, inscription. es -» 25, 100 
|. + 1, 2, 1.1 9 «> Ln १ 


Minyapura, Gaiga royal residence, Magpana- 
gara, Magpe in Mysore oe, ts „ 36 

MiArag Ejiri, minister of Nedufjedaiyas 307, 

Miravearman Eulajekhara I. 165, 166 and no. 


1171, 172, 223, 227, 223 | 


Miravarman Kulatekhara IT 166; 226, 225, 229 
Mairavarman Srivallabha, KR. .. 165, 108. 171 
Miravarman Sundara Pinlya 1. 184 n, 165—168 
Miaravarman Sundara एतच्‌, Il 165, £, 165, f. 


Maravarman Sundara Pigiva IIL. -» 166 | 
M4iravarman Tribh. Kulatokhara K LT1, £ 


Miravarman Tribh. 1, 2.1, =» 226 
Miravarman Tribh. Vikrama Pin ya, K. 224, f. 
Miravarman Vikrama Pigjya KR. * -. 166 
Miravarman Vira Pigiya 164 and n., 165, 160, 170 
maravedi, 372 to the dollar in Philippine cur- 

marks, miteellancous .. .» B. Ms. 37—42, 42 
marriage, of widows =, os 269 ; 293, 395 
वततत 2, son of Aditi .. र न 19, f, 
Marwir, and the Dahiyis = क 


mas kupang (=—dinir)agoldeoin , = == 154 
Maspero, and female ruloin Egypt .. =» 08 
miatabunoung, bird's oye,—5rus seed .. 
matachi, midichi, Dravidian word in Vedio 
literature ii =a 
Mathurd, inscrip., 135 and n.; the eastern limit 
of Seythian conquest 246; 247; inscrip., 


235 


ययया 


| Mayidavola plates of Sivaskandavarman ..... 





268 


«+ 212 
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Mitricheta’s temple of Vishou in Gwalior += 3} 
Mitrivishau, and Dhanyavishon, their Eran 
pillar inscrip. ra १) क क ae 31 


| Maukharis, genealogy of wt ७५ 33 


Mauri Tim Siipa, near Khanui, Khotan 8. Ma. 14 
Max Miiller, and the Aryans 78, 61 1; and 
Sanskrit literature 245, 247; and Indian 243, f. 


| Maxims and nyayas, some met with in Sanskrit 


literature ‘ <i 250, f, 


| व्क च), a gold weight, 80 n 8 :— a gold 


e+ 158 
198 


oni |] के क 


Mayiratarman, k. of Kadamba, and the Nam 


11:81 1 1 शः षै is 195 
medicine । as ae B. MS. 20 
Modhagiri Muktagirs # * ih ४ ‘oe oo 


Meégasthenes, the Andhras of his date ., io ae 
Afeqhaddta, कक = # ri i. 244, £., 248 
Meheraull Iron Pillar inscrip. 32; Mehdrauli, 
and K. Chandra es क a. 217—219 
niclumba, a mint mark 122, 132 :—moeangs 8 tin- 
mine recessed shelf 237 n 80 :— derivation of 157 


Monander .. ae ws a. =` 267 n 
Meru, mt. ea ष ४ 5 ७ 231, 232, and n, 
। Mihirakula, EK... , Ol; 247 and च, 306 १ 
| ऋणं inseription $ क -» ए. Ms.-27 

Milk, onergy of Sima + od i's i. oe 
milrei=dollar =. at as 9.8 >» 119 
| आन्न the == a Bs ० «a 196 


Ming ol, groups of rock cut caves in E. Turkes- 
tan B. Ms. dand n., Sand n., §—14, 16, 1, 34 n., 36 

Minhaj-ad Din, author of the Tobagat-i-Ndsiri 
185, 186 and n., 185 
Miraj grant ह sé 8 = is an LOT 
misconceptions about the Andhras = .. 276, ff. 
Mitra, G. 19; Mithra23;8l,cultof .. += 83 
Miechehha. wordsinthe Veda =  .. -. 201 

Mlechohhas, Sakan, of W. India, ond Chandra. 


gupta IT. as ०५ 9 265, ff. 
Modi, Dr. J. J., and the Kiudai-nameh da 252 
7.5, 3 ee 189 ० 
Moggaliputta, Tissa, RK... = i ii an 39 
Monday, cult .. ae weet oe 08, ff, 
Monk, Buddhist, .. as = B. Ma 29, 34, 35 
monotheism and polytheism = = fF 81 ८, 
तन, Misam, riv. is at a. >> 270 
mothor =+ ॐ - = ध) os ae 


Mas., from E. Turkestan B. Ms. Zand n., 3, 5— 

Ll ; 18 pagination of, 20—22, binding ont 
Mudra-Rdkshasa, the, and the identification 

of Malayaketu 5७ ०* ae 265, # 


=a Mujammad bin Bakhtydr-i-Khilji and the 
26, 28, 30 | 


conquest of Bengal ae a ae 185, f 


INDEA 





Muhammadans, in South India 196, f ; and the 
Piolya Kingdom ae न 226, 7 ; 8. अन 17 


miuherta, [लतम of tune , > ॐ =* Gandn, 
mukhbato, word in Rock Edict VL. “un oe, oot 
mourder, ceremonial च , wh as £05 


Museum, Lahore, has the Aru inserip. 132 ; Bri 
tish 125 7; and the Macartney Ma, B. Ma, २. 


Nadiya, invasion of ५.१ a+ ७ >^ 97 | 
Nagéirjunl inserip. + =x == B,Ma ऋ 
Nahapina, satrap 230, 249; and Nambanus .. 279 


Nalandd, to., visited by Sintideva  ,, 50, f 
somaskyiti,namaskira, salutation  .. ans ¡| 


Nambudri Brihmans rise of, etc. as 


Nagyla, neme in the Ara inecrip. a «+ 134 





Nommailvar = प += #807, 205 and ऋ. | 
नद cave figures... ॐ 4७, ++ 9 
Nandi, image in Harshadeva Temple a7, ff, 
Nandisuitta, the, and the story of Solomon's 
judgment न a a+ 148, 1,132 
Néreda—Smyiti, the, ongin of ., ४7 „ ऋ 
Narashihagupta, K. .. क a => 249 


Naravarman, his Manandasor inscrip. 161, f. ; 
or Mandasor 109; 218 
nargileh, tobacco pipe .. ts = 
ऋक्वता, phross नं + . BM 
Nasik, Insemp., from the ninteenth year of 
लपु 230—224 ; 246; 277; 270, 280 
and n.; and the Brihmana 198; projasti 243 
amin. ; 246; district, note on localities in 
it, mentioned in ancient copper-plate 
Natural sciences 291, arul anthropology a» 20 
Navasihosinks, a biruda of the Poramira K. 


Sindhu rija of Milva.. =... „ ॐ 
| 1. 1 1111, 2,111.1 1.1 287 
Negri Sembilan, ecale of money Re. „ , 358 


Neolithic populations and the Aryans.. ,, प्रह । 


Nepal, religions of =. क = ~. #1 
Nepalese, Ms. .. ५ 


Nerir plates | = = == ऋ , 
Newirt, character in palm-leaf Ms, =, 49, f. 
Newbold, Capt., and the Jog Falla = .. 2865 n.. 
nijhati, nijkati, word in Rock Edict VI. 282 and p, | 
Nirgranthas,Jaineas—., ०७ ड = ` ॐ | 
Nirmand inscrip. 5 # ब -- B. Ms. 34 


Nirvioa, era i. ज -+ 80... 286. 
नि 0 चच 0941, Jamo work १ । ie oe 220 


195, £ | 


00) 





269, &. | 


9. Ma. 23; ins, कत 


= >` 24 
Note, on Siva Bhigavata 180; on the Mand- 
asor inserip. of Naravarman 199; onafew 
ancient copper-plate grants 269, f.; on the 
in Southern India य) 1); (। == SOT 


Ealhana‘s Eighth Taronga 301- 306 ; and 
Queries, on Anthropology 249, ff; 202, 1 ; 
298 ; and Questions, Epigranphic 26—25 ; 159 





| —163; 155—258 
numeral signe  , + ae ० $ =» B. Ms. 37 
Nyteakira, tho -+- = ७ au xh a. 204 
Nyfsakiros, Jinendrabuiddi, et =, 255261 
nyoyce, Moxima, ge. =+ = ज 250 
Okbamacjal Pillar inecrip. .. == +, 189 
Oldenberg, Prof., on Kushana dates 137; and 
Ou, sacred symbol == « , B, Ma 26 

| ordeal, by fire, for books. . ae += =$ 63 
Oriental reararch, Asiatics J ~= 252 
Origin of the Ndreda Smriti .. : -» S00 
Origin and Decline of Buddhism and Jainiam 

in Southern India, note on , . oa 207, f. 
Orisa, and Ukkali es a “i == oD 
Orthography of Harsha Stone inscrip. ve») OT 
Oxford University and Anthropology... 29¢—299 
Oxydrake, Panjab warrior tribe -- +» 200 
१. = ष्पता = = ब. a's >=. 188 


Pajalivadapatans, of the Daulatabdd grant, 


= * >= rl 
Padmagupta—Porimalo, author =a a, 287 


pagination of Ms. ++ «+ B. Ma, 20, ff, 29 


Pagoda form of Malay tin currency „> as 87 
paisa in tinscash ५ + र => 105 
। Paitthina, lratishthina, Baithana 230; or 
Paithan. . at 9 ea 18, & 
Paleography, Bihler's Indian, B. Ms. 20, 30, 33. 
Pali Canon, the + = ~ प e+ शा 
Pall land-grant .. wi os == 2. Ma 27 


Pallava, inscrip. 198 ; grant B. Ms, 23 and n., 
Script 30, copper-plates ०७ = =+ ॐ 
Pallavas and Andhras .. 280, 281 च, 


| Palm-lesf, Ms., of the Bodhicharylvatina 49, fi; 


as writing materia) .. B. Ma, 17 and n., 23 








INDEX 323 
.. 28 | Pedda Végi, Véigi श pene 381 
42,f. | peku, string of cash , . ‘. 2790, 73 
-» 41 | Pelliot, M., and Mas, ए. Ms. 2 n., 3 and n. ; 8—l14, 16 
Pajichava;ti, + 194 | Penang, E. 1, Co's currency in ig. -= 105 
(कषण, the sons of, as statues in Haorshadeva Penang, scale of money .. ०9 , 137 
temple 57, or Pandavas an =» 58 | péajuru, ingot tin—133 oz., 9171 kati—8 to 10. 
निव पढ kings, in the 13th century, on some tah 128 n. 88 ; 16—20 to the doliar, 128, 120: 
new dates of :—I, 163, f; Tl, list, 165; IT half tali, 90, 94:—Eéndéri, 10 89. 11 :- 
tentative arrangement of 166 ; TV, analysis of —=6} cents, 91 ;—62} Egping (cash) .. . 127 
detes = ** 167172 ; 221—229 | penning} doit —2 pice—double paisa ome ti 
एकन क्रते kings and the God of Madurd etc. Perak, scales of tin ingot currency 104, £ :— 
65—71 old coinage of .. ज ५ = 102, f. 
Panini, and the pronounciation of Sanskrit 47, f. perak—Lindéri, asilvercoin—6] cash .. 97. 7 
and the Panjab warriors 200; and the Karas- perak naga, dragon, silver—canton dollar .. 154 
kara co. 206; quoted =* ५५ 259, † | perak tongkat, staff silver—British dollar ~» 154 
Panjab Valley and the Aryans .. va 78, £, | peregrinations of Indian Buddhists in Burma 
paper, its introduction into India B. Ma. 17; and the Sunda Islands a => ` ॐ8--+41 


18; 32 
Parskramabahu, k. of Ceylon, and Tribh 
an old Braja metrical version 
of Siddhaseusadivaskara's Aciyasamandira- 
f ~ 2. 6 
‘Paramira, dyn., and Chaulukya Jayasirbha 254 
Pirasikas, a people ee es ५४ ~+ 249 
कवचान्य, 106, 253:— <rixdollar of 
== ‡ ५ 253, 1 
pardae de reale, Portuguese dollar of 7 tangas, 108 
Partkashit, g., son of Yodhishthira .. en 
pariag, word im Rock Edict VI, 282, and 








कनति i त छ क ह ae ह 283 
Parsi, customs , > ड. - ~ „ "202 
Parthenos, g. of Kanyikumiari .. = 68 


Parvataka, Philippos, Piribo, etc., Saka Satrap, 
murdered by Chandragupta IT 265 and n., 1267 
paryatka, maicha, as =, 255 andn, 256 
patachine, rix-dollar of accounta ^ -» 106 
patoh, slab or sheet, (phiif) 89n 35: — = 1} 
kati, 97 :—large—pinjuri—} fali, 00; small, 
=5, of-—1]4 णद, नि —wong—half buoys .. 90 
patok—24 cash (Java) . 276 
Pitaliputra Council of 39; Gupta cap. ete. 
175 and 7 ; inthe Mudra-Rdtshasha 265— 
267 7. ; B. Ma, 26 
Patalung Currency नु = as -» 101 
Patani Currency 101 :— provinces of =+ .. 153 
Patanjali, and the Saiva Sect 180; and the 





वणक style .. ग +» of 245 णत्‌ 7, 
Pattak, Prof., and Vikdtake'’s copper-plate ‘ 
grant .. as क. = 160, 1 


एयक  ,, as aa -- 7, = १7 
त me pliku + + = «. 275 =. 13 
pecullsce pikul .. 94 ** 4.४ -+ 9 


=+ अ 





| pips, tobacco, history ry of... ii i a: 


Periplus, the, and the Dachmabade region .. 27% 
Perlis, ooinaof .. क 8 ie = 193 
Perumbarrapuliyir, tn. anointment of heroes at 170 
Persia, and the soma cult 81:82; and the 
Huns on = न कक pa 
pease, Portuguese cash, 86 9. 4 :—aor pitis, 85, -— 
meang weight and=cash, 104 :— =duit=—} 
eagh, 159 :—1,000 to the dollar, 101,—reis, 
1,000 to 1,200 to the mifre: or dollar unit 104 n 89 


Peshiiwar, ancient Purushapura 134 ; 246 
pem—pilis .. च # 9 + == 890 
peso, Philippines currency—dollar ०.५ = = 213 
pelis, boo pitts रं . 219 
Petrie, Finders, Prof. and religion on 81 7. 


Petrovaky, Maa. B. Ma. 2, 9—I11, 14, f. 
Philippos, Piribo, etc., and Parvataka १.४. 265 and n. 
pia, a gold weight—mayam, not the same as 
piak “a = 4 irs 89 ©. 7 
piak, tin ingot=1} Ibs, 91 -—1} kan, 128; = 
(=== wang—125 cash, . 86, 127: =10 cents 
12} cents . 91 
pice, tin coin, Penang, 213 :— जाड) in Mer 
gui and Savoy (1826) 105:—16 to the kati 
275 = 11 :- cents 105, 275 :- 100 ta 120 to 
thedollar, 213 ;4—20to'thedollar, ,, = ,, 314 
pichis—pitis, $6 :—a amall tin coin 211 :-- -— 
Chinssecagh .. १४ ७ oa ve अ 
pie, a spelter coin of Bombay (18th cent.) 80 to 
the rupee कं च 1107. 2 
pikul, Malay ८1331 10७, and 133 1४७, 89 


91; ==140 Ibs, 90:—3 to the bahara; 57 ; 

128 n, 89. 209 -—-—l0O kati .. =e .» 138 
Pimpari plate inscriptions, villages in 269, f. 
pinga—pinfuru .. ७२ न =-=, 978. 5 


न oes. iceicer esis leaniehinc edd 


334 INDEX 
Pitalkhora cave inacrip. . + we 278 | Pravarnseens, poet am Sion ‘ae -+ ॐ 
pit, cash, 101, 130 n 1 :—Chinese cash, 157 Pravargys rite .. ae ah टि +~ 
200, 214 -— चनव, 85 :— च्व, cent in Praydga, tn., and Bharata fs set on! & 
same scale 85:— coin of jéring and Patani:— Primer of Hinduism, book-notice कच == 207 
==both money and amall change in Java, Priority, of Bhimaha to Dapjin == 268—2G4 
209:—s mixed lead and tin coin in Priyadargin, k., Afoka 25; Priyadasino 256 
Sumatra => ष्‌, + = 275 5. 10 | profit, merchants and money changers, by 
Pitt-Rivera Museum, Oxford .. => 268, 300 manipulating currency ~ = =» 105 
Piyadasi, .. = ve i a °, 257 | Pronounciation, of Sanskrit .. ‘7 47, £. 
Pliny, and female rule in Maduri 65 ; refers to Ptolemgus, mentions Siro-Polemains 230; 
theindhras .. < Is . 278 fee ==, Sar oe 0. 248 7. 
Podiyam, peak in Tinnevelly Ghats, and the Ptolemy, 279; and the Andhra co. .. 280 and त. 
dcroma of Agastya .. ड स .. 194 | एवैक, inscrip. 186. 1. ; Pudukoté 171 ; 
poem, by Bhisa .. es . <n 62, † 223; 227; 22> 
Poetry, Indian artificial, the antiquity of, it er = ऋ 
वे न = 219 


the Indian inserip. 20—32, ; 137—145; 174 
—179 ; 188—193 ; 230—234 ; 243—240 


poid de mare, old French pound ,. .. 102 = 88 
Point de Galle, and Kalar pee == .. 4 
Pokarna, oo. in W. India न: +k 218, न. 
pokok—-pitis, cash-tree .. Rie = 104,125 


Polemaioa, Siro, Siri Pulamayi , , क 
एणा and anthropology ~~ ¬: 
polytheiam, and monotheiam = .. os 
Poona, Pinaks, in Telegaon grant. . as ae 
poot—putah 89 n, 27, 87 n, द ~~ रन्न a» 89 
Portuguese cash (pese}—1,000 to 1,600 to the 
dollar, by standard 1,000, 101, 104 :—tin 
money of Albuquerque न ना >, 
Portuguese money, etc. in Malay States -» 299 
Poseidon, g., and Maduri ai ii ae 20 
Poshapuria, and Purushapura, in the Ars grant 
133, f 
pA], Sanskrit pustald, pustiky, book, B. Ma. 
0 ©, 17 and n, 18, 20, 22—24 


Po-t'iso, Ta-Yitie-chi k., and Vasudeva as 137 
Probandiakoia, a work by Raéjaiekhara, date 
Prabhava, first year of a cycle =» 37 and n, 
Prebluivetl, १. of Chandragupta I. 160:— , 
(—gupta), of नय 
Prabhu-tuigs, Govindarija .. भ =» ॐत 
Prichinicita, mode of तत्त्व „= os -» 197 
Prajépati, g. =^ = * 23, ^ ; 75, £. 
Prajddkaramati, monk and commentator .. 49 
Prakrit lang., and Kavys literature 20 ; and the 
Andhraa ~ 260, £. 
^ 4.1. , 1 क 287, £. 


Priipa, air inhaled 20,Dekeha .. ., .. ॐ 
Pratthirs dyn., and the Chihamines ` ,, 88 


Pratishthina, Paihan .. ० 
111... 1 | ह 











Pullé, Signor, and the stor, of Solomon's judg 
mont =+ i. 148, 152 
Pujumdilyi-Siri, Andhra k. 279; Polemaioa, Siri 
Yaia, inscrip, of ०५ ॐ == 260 
नीना Poona .. ve क ae 





Pushkara, lake =F es aa 2a MIT 
2147, 9. 19 
णना, and Pushkara, c.in Jodbpur 217 
and the Varman kings a a+ 218, 1, 
pustakd, pustikd, pithl .. +» B.Ms, 1 and-n 


putreshti sacrifice |. . न न ०७ == OT 
putta, see कव, a fragment =+ =e „= ॐ 


कुवत (Hebrew) analogy to Malay gombar .. 117 
Qizil, W. of Kuchar, Ming-ol, B. Ma. 4 7, 9, 16,17 
Qizil Qighs, N. of Kuchar haa rock-out caves 


B. Ms. 4 च, 
Qosh Turd, Stipa we it. +, B. Ma 8 च. 
Quan see kwon, adollar of account .. >> £16 
Qumbés ny ` B. Ma. 10 


Qum Turd, Ming-oi, B. Ma. Sandn., 7 n., 9—14, 36 
Qutlag Urdé sips B. Ms. Gn, 7 n., 2—12, 14, 32 


raze (lead coin}—reis 110 = 21 :— 400 to the 
rupee in Bombay (1Stheent.)... = 1109. 22 
oo aon 


INDEX 





Raghu ह ह 14 +$ ०2 4. aD 
Raja, or grand, Fall, on the Sharivati river 
255, 256 छ. 
Rajagriba, tm. 5; Héjagriha, in the story of 
Solomon's judgment as ०५ +» 153 
Raja-rije, Choja k., and the Brihmags +> 198 


804०0979 29 ; and the age of Sriharsha 83, [ 
and the story of Solomon's judgment 143, ff, 


152; date of his Prabandhakoia  ,, 288, f 
rdjaniya, fire te क ue = 82. 
Rajaterangini, a work by Kalhopa  -. 301 — 306 


duirdja, from shaonono shoo, Kushana title. . 136 





Rijendrakarsapéra, work by Bambhu, quote 

. 174, 176 च, 
Rajim, inserip. at “ame Iie Se 
Rajyapéla, Pratihira k. of Kanauj - , ~= 83 


rikshaaos, S—10, L2—14, 18; rikkehasas, abori- 
gines of the Bouth =... ‘ 
Rimachartaminasa, the, and the Rimi yap, 
continued from Vol. ALI p. 256 :—Aydd 
hydkapja 1—6; Arapyakinja 7—10; Kish 
kindhdkinda 11,12; Sundarakdyge 13, 14; 


Yuddhakioda ~ . | lia 
raman, seo fampang 159 :——ati, 56 :—in hat 


क छ 


money== jongkong, 90 ०. 32 ~ ==10 cents... 86 
Rémdnuja, Sri, .. = A -„ 196, 198 
Rimassraman, and 81०9 =. =» 262 
Rimdyane, the, and the Rimacharitanvinasa 

कृ, o., 1—18 ;and Agastya  . - oe =» 194 | 
Rénapallika, Rivolf, चा). im Jaipur... 29 
Réshtrakdia, and Gange kings a's 4 
Rathor Rajputs .. a oa कुः . 267 
Ratnadharmarija, writer a न =, 248 


न्तरा, military officer 50, rowld .. ४१ =k | 
Ravana, hero 10, 12—15, 7 == 2.9, 
real, Spanish dollar, 85:—of &—Sp. dollar 
215;—in old Philippine currency 8 to the 
dollar .. =e oe ++ 273 
religion = a» 201, 1, 204 
Renaissance, literature, of North 106; of Sana 
krit literature, theory of ee ee 


ऋ चः ao 


| # # तैः 


Renoung State, coinage of नू. श .. 119 
rip, piece (of money) ++ ४ 158, n 34 #. 
reyer—reis .. = र, "a i 108 
Rhys Davids, Prof., and Rock Edict VIII" 159, f. 
Right, and Left Hand, Brahman Sections 197 
Rigveda, the, and Agastya ee = os ४५ | 
निक्त == dollar, 85, 119 :—standerd of tin | 
weight—10 kati 128--tahil =. ४3 =-= 88 


` “Risley, and the Aryaus 
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ringgit, various descriptions of :—tabi, pig 119 
n 57 :—turong, bird (Mexican) 157 :—kbain 
Mrkain, cloth, 127:—mériam, gun, 127 :— 
rial, Spanish, 127 :—fongkat, staff (British), 
157 :—twa, old, 127 :—ular, enake (Mexican) 


157 
. #. Ma 38 
by 73, 82 
ita, goddess, Atirikta, iita, intercalary months 

4; 34 


#4 


कि. 1 the, and the Pradasti of Harishena 


144, 145 and त 
rixdofilar, (reicha+thaler) a monoy of account, 

106 :—scale and value न क" 273, f. 
Roarer, Fall, on the Sharivati riv, . 285, 256 7. 
Rock Edicts, fourth, of Asoka 25, 1, ; (in scrip. 

31); VOI 150; F, reconsidered 255, f.; Iv. 


257; 001१1, -. ष =a 282, ¢ 
Rocket Fall, on the Sharivati , „ £85, 280 n, 
Romakas, astronomer  ,, ie 18 „ „ 248 
Rudra, Rudrena, Somarak. .. 58 and n., 59 


Rudradiman, Mahakashatrapa, his Girndr, 
inserip. 189—193; 195; and the Andhras 279 and n, 
Rudrata,and Bhimaha.,° ..  ..  .. 262 
ripa, dieya, words in Agoka edicts , . A ee 3 
Ripachanda, author of the Patchamaigala 42 ; 
his connection with the Paramajotisteira 


43 and १. 
rapaka, the, used - ee +. .. Ba 
rupeehalf a dollar 213 :—half a Dutch guil- 

der, 105 :—220 to 100 dollars "= 214 
Russia, and the Aripra 78 


Sabara Gamuva, precious mone district, in 


Ceylon: 40 


Sabdicatira, two works of the name . . 204 
ea-buaya, seo busaya “4 _- 126 
Sidhumaid, samijas =, ५3 oo 987 
Sahajid School of Buddhism, and दवदवन 52 
Saiva sect ae a ह . 1860 
| Saiviem of Kashmir oo oe ne + mal 
Saka era, 189 and n, and the Kshatrapas 190; 
247 n., 279 
Gikemberl, Sambhar == s+ = 95 ५, 
Bakas, in India 247; and Ananta 249; in tho 
Mudra-Rdishosa 255 and n., 200 ; and the 
Andhrasg +-9 9 aT 2790—281 
Sakhavardhana and Bhimaha ,. ee = = 262 
siktia, 8 term “fe nF . 271 
Salavana, Tomara lowlor १ ध oa, f 
Salayaketu, tor Malayaketu, and Seleucus ,= 267 
samiija, word in Rock Edict L, 155, £, and 
eid Acmatd a oe ae a oe Sod 
gamdja,demon == == == == oe 





Sambhava, Saiva term...) नन भज न | 
[111 ^ 1111 word in Rock Ediot VIII > = 159 


Sampraddyins (Bhigavata), immigration of , 190, L 


Somudragupta kk, date of 56; Harishena’s | 
panegyr-o of 31 f, 172—179; 244, 245 and n. ; 
his comyuesta 217—210; 247; 102; 265 n, 
200; and Hastivarmdé 281 ; coins and inacripa. 
9. Ma. २५. 
89१11, #ipa 20. f.; 205; imscrip. 135, 191, f 


Sinchor, vil. of Dahiya Rajpita -„ +» 968 
eoagha and कवक a ^ 9५ *"„ 283 
Seanghamittd and Ceylon ४ + न), ॥ += oi le 


Sankarichirya, and Balavarmé 53, f.; 195, 198; 
his reference to Jayiditya .. = 

Saikaragans, Kalachuri, k., hia Abhéoe grant 270 

Sankerirya, author of a commentary (on the ` 
Nitvira of Kimandaki) called Jayamaa 
gald, 202; and the Jayamangald, » commen 


tary on the Admasiira of Vitayiyana . .. 203 
gatkha, conch shell, mark, .. -„ B. Ma, 39 
Sankhidd plate of pintilla “A . = 207 


Sintideva, his works 49, legendary life, or ` 
Achasens 50; of Bhusuku 51; miscalled 
Jayadeva ०७ «+ B2 

Sanakrit, (kdvyo) literature, 20; theory of the _, 
Renaissance of, 243—249; maxima and 
nyayes in 250; £; inserip.—of Eedah 
41; Harsha stone 57; Girnar 1968194; on 
the pronounciation of 47, ff. ; lang. ‘of the 
Aryaa 74, 30, 82; Buddhistic words 178, 1. ; 
and the Pali canon 205, f.;. and Prakrit 
346; 288; a B. Mz., On., 14, 44 and त. 

aa-paku, sa-péku, string of cash 215 7. 80 

sapel, न्त कप काष्ल त = es 216 

sapeque—sd pokw—string of cash 851. 1, 215 n. BO 

aa-perak, ailver coin see Egndgri pirak, 238 n, 05 
6} cents, 86 त. 6 :—in accounte—6 cants.. 157 


eapta-purusha, * seven men,’ period of time .. 33 
soplarishi«, seven Rages ४, प: ` ` 
0. ह. 1. -- Pigs B. Ms. 31—34 


Saraganius, perhaps Sitakapi .. 9 
Saragvati, or Bhératl, goddess, and the testing 
of powtry, etc. sie >=" 9; 17 
sire, among the Smarta Drivida Brahmans... 197 
Sarvalogotivara, Kushana title,. `, .. 138 
atfac—sa-fokok, atring of cash . . == 215 n, 80 
5१८७, -- 5) Andhra k. 277 f., and, 'Sara- 
ganus 279, Bitavahana, So-to-pho-lo, Siri 


Pujumiivi = aa = es oe 280 
actallie, sotaleer, see tali a n, Sand 6 274 
Satya, donor in Manandasor inscrip. .. «+ 161 


oo (0,205 >. 


‘seripta, used ay oi पि 


कवि, sa-utas, string or fileofeash .. 215 0, 82 


savages, and argument ete. .. = „„ 299 
Savargabhami, Ukkali, Burma Han) १४ 


Savitri, g. 32> generator न sl i. 140 


sciences and arta, and anthropology 249—291, 297 


seribal errors as ध = oo Boe, 49 
` B. Ma. 22—i28 
deals, the three Harappa rl! tee ti. arp 
Sekhiviti, division of W. India cor whee ch 
sa, Manipuri bell.metal coin, LLL; §00—LO00 
to the dollar, 111:—400 reckoned as 5000 
eowries on Indian system of reckoning cow- 
ries by gandas (quarters) da reel *> EL 


& 2 ध Udayagiri | dling=killing—'kailing, small silver chango 
“tukara, cave inserip. in Udayagiri नन ee 1 । 


=, शह, 





| कहत, cent, in British scale of Malay Money 85, 128 
| इका M., and Adgoka edicts 25; 159, f.; 182 


and o., 18 
| कमव, divine weapon  , ^ ५५२1 =^ वि 
Serai Tam, ruin, at Qum Turd .. B, 8. 19.11, 13 
Sergi, Italian writer and the Aryana = , T7,f. 
Shahbdzgarhi inscrip, .. ..  .., 25, 160 


Shaiviam, in Java sia = ic .„ fll 
Sharavati, riv., and the Jog Falla = 285, = 
Siamese money, soale of . ¥ — a» Lop 
aicea rupee—Government rupee, 213 ; —Ben- 





gal standard, 106 :— = चना a dollar. . ae 213 

| Siddha, k. se ब. = 9 क छ 177 
1, 1 = 9 = = [द] i: a 2, 44 
Ruidhavarman and Simhavarman a = 2198 
Signs, Numeral ., ० os) +2 BB. Ma 37 


Sikshi—Samuchchaya, = work attributed to 


Siladitya, k., and Alopen ध teehee Oka 
silver to tin, ratio 1 : 10 ;—to gold, ratio 1 : 6, 
109 n 15 
silver money used in Malay States, origin of, 
99:—modern denominations of, reault of 
dividing dollars into cents ,, ai -+ 99 


silver weights, scale of, at Patani 9.५ = 156 
Simbhavarman and Siddhavarman क 9 218, f. 


Simin, WN. E. of Kuchar, haa rock cut caves 





| B. Ma. 4 n, 
se Sindhuka, Rdya Sdtavihana, first 
k. : sa ad 
Sindhurija of Milwi, Navasihasaika 83; hero 
of the Ni 1. pe | ia = 28T 
Singora, trilingual coins of «i + > 184 





Dagon "= 
Sijha-vikrama, a title of Chandragupta IL .. 162 
Siri—Pulimiyi, the Nasik inscrip. No. 18, from 

hia ninteenth year =... => I0—2é 
Siva or Harshadeva 57; and Madura 65, 67, 69, 71 
Siva—Bhigavata, anoteon .. ~ + 180 
Sivdlakura, Andhra k., coins of iC °» 280 
Eivaskandavarman, Pallava k., his inserip. 198; 
231; B. Ma. 23 
271, f. 








Bkeat, W. W., correspondence on Malay tin” 


1235, ff 
+ 243 


currency ७ ae 


Heshamilas rupokam, a metaphor .. 1१6 
Smirte Drivida Brihma: dreea os .. 197 
Smith, V. A., and Rock Edict VITT 159; on K. 
Chandra ~ cae १ ~+ 21T—Z10 
snake-bite, charms against wi a | 


Bociology, and Anthropology .. 289, f., 202, 297 
Silamapjalam, congd. by Tribh, Vira Pigjya 171 


Albuquerque's, specimens of 109 n. 15 4 
=? cente—10 dinkeiro 1 0920 cash 


Solomon's Judgment, two Jaina versions of the 

न 1 a 148—152 
Bima, द. 20—23; sacrifice 72; cult, ; s0—B83 
Somasundara, God of Madura, the adventures 
of ae af at ह om 66 ff. 
Sona, Buddhist apostle to Burma sa... a5 
songs, Bengali, attributed to Bintideva 
Bonuttars; namé of the kings of Burma =, 39 


108 


S0-to-pho-lo, and other names, of Sdtakapi .. 

frend, guild ४ „+ 190; 255 
Grenika, k. of RAjagrha , ay aa o's 153 
Sri, goddess = ay Es ae oe LTE 
Sri-Bhigavata, g ae $ “3 -» 197 


Sri-Harshachdrita, historical work by Baéna- 
bhatta .. ve i : =F 
Sri Kikulam, called the Andhra eap. 276. { 
Srivatsdiikamiira, tenth cen. writer, and Bhi 
maha .. 1१/41 ६ =+ ५ -» 264 
Stein, Sir Aurel, 301—306; and E. Turkestan 
B. Ms. 2 and n., and n., # 7. 5 ०. On, 10, 14 
Petursburg Imperial Library, haa the Pe- 
troveky Mas. Pe 
string of cash—1000 caah-~dollar secu lve LOO 
अत त्वज, ruined, in हि. Turkestan, B. Ms. 5 and n., 
! 1O—l4, 24, 29, 32,.36 
BSubhandhu, poet 30; quoted .. ee 
Subashi, N. E. of Kuchar, haa rock-cut cases 


BMedT. Sipe, = fk we, 18 | 


30 


177 १, 


327 





कक च ष क न, ल + „८ 344 
Suchandra, reputed Andhra ह. a 276, (^. 
Sudan Government, and anthropology > £97 


Sudaréana, lake, deatruction of 188, 100 ; कच - 
dosti भ # „*= , 200; 243, 246 
eugerloaf form of Malay tin Currency .. 89. 276 
uku, a quarter :—s tin ingot—3}) lbs, 85, 86 n, 
6,—bidor — vies, 86 =: 2) kati 126:— == two 
strings or acts 86 ॥ 8 :—— == quarter dollar 
25 cents, 85, 90 n 8, 901, 102, 128 n. 84 -—in 
Sumatra] dollar, 274 :-—— 100 cash 102, == 
250 eash, 127 :—money of account, 238 n 95 
—} dollar... sav... | 
Sultans, Island of, =? Sumatra or Achiu 126 ॥ 73 b. 
Sumatisvimin, Sumatinitha, frihakera 149, 151. 1 
Sumatra, and Buddhism, . ae क oe || 
Sun temple at Mandasor a1, 6 


tions of Indian Buddhists in .. a "` Bal 
BSundara, Andhra k.,5andanes.. . .. == 279% 
Sundara Papi ya, # if ia - 11 
Sundarakinda, a work by Tulasi Disa 13, f. 
Birya, astronomer az ve 7 os ॐ 
Susunié, ins¢rip. of Chandravarma = = 217—210 n. 
Sitra-Samuchchayo, a work attributed’ to 
BAntideva 7 | ae a 49, Sl 
Sylvain Levi, Prof., his work Les Sountes Ecri- 
tures du Howl. dhisme ete 205, £; 240, £ 
tables, of seripta, os as B. Ma, 25 
tact +* + os 9. 88 ae 290 
fadbhavas , = च, ‘ ४ i . ऋ 
| tael, see fahel we - Lp (7 „> 181 
Tagaung, dyn., and DeSaratha 4 „+ oo 


(च्छ (tael), 181 ;=dollar, 275 ; ringgit, 86 ;— 
in ingot tin—=1} oz, 91 ; == to the cont. 91 == 


16 to the kati Pin - 128 n. 59 
Taittirya Jranyaka, a work, and the Vedic Cal 

endear ., 5 ive os, of 
Taittiréya-Bridmage and the Foajfeparita .. 197 
Taittiriya उका, quoted ss - 23 
Takakusa, Prof., on Alopen and Siliditva ., 180 
Takkalas, c., now Ayetthima  .. += “4h 


Tajegaon grant of the Réasthtrakita king 
Krishna I as = = 7 । 9 


| व, string of cash, 55, 94; bundle of cash 
= > 9. Me, 8.10, 15. | 


97 0. 53, 09 :—unit of tin weight, 94; basis 
of the gambar system of Malay currency, 05, 
of Dutch (Malay) monetary system, 4 :-~ 
=38 Ibs., = double péaywru-hall visa, but 
fluctuating, 99; —dollar unit of tin woight 
97 9 53; half great vies, 130, 0 7 :—Wilkin- 


328 








ममान 


को 5 table of Malay tin currency ia ta be 
found. «. y., 127 :—in hat money = 38 तड, 
90 :—values, | cash, 127; 50 cash, 102; 12} 


conta, 86, 157; 4 gulden, 157:— == half 
rupee in Indian broker's slang 102 1 80 
= क ह| ` 198, £ 


fili-tying, Dravidian custom 

Tamagattea Mount, Burma, Pagoda on 

Tamil, literature, and the subsidence of the 
Vindhyas 194; Komariles’ psequaintance | 
withit, .. 

tampang, block or cake of tin, 88, 158, 210-— 
22) ०४, 00.:— == kati, 86, 159; == kati, 
209 ; —Lupang, 128, 157 :—hollowed out in 
hat money, 159 :—epecial in Pahang, 184 :— 





हः a क क 





value 1 cent, 128, 10 तणाव .. a ३. 86 
fampok manggiz, rosette or calyx of the mang 

oateen, 88 n. ida, 132, 257 n 87 mint mark 

on tin ingots ie a 172, 132, 150 
Tarhvar, Tomara, Rajput tribe ५ 59 
Tarnvravatl, division of श, Jaipur, home of the 

Tamvars == & 
fanga, Goanese silver coin, 6 and 7 to the dol. 

lar, 108 :— =tdnbi—rupee—tikal .. 108 त. 8 
Tanjore bull, worshipped at Dondra, with 

other gods ve 7 4 eee | | 
Tantrapila, and Vakpatiraija .. 


Teapussa, Burmese merchant, visited Buddha 34. f. 
Téraniths, and Sintideva 4 50, 52; 248 
Toranga, Kalhana's eighth, critical notes on it 
S01, # 
Tarunavichaspati, mentator, and Bhimaha °64 
falsama words, 276; of tadaamas 7a .» 288 
Ta-ts'in, Roman Empire = “se {अ 
Tavernier's tin coins (Malay) deacribed, 181 
ff. :—his monetary (Malay) scale in 1678, 103, 


L; oo 
Taylor, writer, and the Aryas 1 1141 te 
technology, and anthropology 299, 1, 202 | 


téla, telae, Chinese pronounciation of igra, tra 


; 212 ०. 65 a, 
Teluban in Patani os - zs =+ 101 
Telugu and Andhra, lange ..  276—278, 281 
tengoh sen) cent ज > ui 85, #. 


Tennent, Sir, E. and the territory of Kalah 40, +. 
tera,—tra ws „ 181 
थि. 1.8.711 8:11 
pits .. 

rutvayodal. 111) a work by Pinjya- 


+ 


7 aia ok 85 
Thot, Tvashti .; 65 
Tisstanes, k. of Ozene or Ujjayini, identified 

with Chastans =i ~ $ + = 188 
धट, वा, Siamese silver coin 105 n 99; 

used as gambling न . 159 
1 "हा "हतकत, India ज श oo L3G 





200, ६ | 


| Tirujfidnasambandar and the Jainas 





Tilakabha‘ta, general .. 173 and, 
timah—tin se >" ॐ 
tin, the Malay medium of exchange, 209; par 
value, 10 kati or 30 dollars, 129; recent rise 
in price, 159:—value per bahara, 31j—40 
dollars, 200, {. 57 rix dollars, 210 :—ratio to 
silver 4} to 1, 214; 5) to 7} to 1, 213 n 72; 
nominal ratio—10 to 194 to 1 + 213» 72 
tin coins, Malay States, 183, १ :—origin of 
legends and designs on o> 119 
tin cureney (and money), Malny States, 85, ff. ; | 
ongin of 120 :—tables and scales of 237, 1 :— 
Wilkinson's table, 127; chiefs had no mona- 
poly of casting | 
tin hat-money ; ratio to silver money is 1; 7h 


क / क क 


131 
91 


` * छ क - 


| tin ingot currency, ae ingot currency :—table 


of, 159 :—specimens explained, 122; weighta 
of,94:—in two forma on two concurrent scales, 
06:—history of, 97, ff, historical continuity 
of, 99, table of, 97, ¢. :—scnles of, 94, ई 
comparative, 05; West Coast (1000 cash to 
dollar), 101, East 101, ^; 
104, f.; French in 1770, 100 n, 66; 
Chinese in 1409, 97 ; great vies in 1409, 97, in 
1725, 98 ; profitsin manipulating Dutch, 100, 
native, 96:—Junk Ceylon in 1675 and 1775, 
87: Tokopa (1775) 97 ०. 53 :—old traders 
valued one grain of silver (Malay) money as 
==1 of. merchandise, 96 n, 56:—ratio to silver 
money 1 to 10 
tin money (Malay), Skeat's scales of, 238, Laid. 
law's, 239:— Albuquerque's, 9] :— Taver- 
nier'a, 91, his ratioto silver 1 to, 91 n. 35:-— 
het money, origin of .. 


4 त ऋ ॐ चं हिः 


128 
=» 307 
TirukkOldr, birth place of Madburakavi 307, £. 
Tirumaigasi, Vaishnava teacher es +07, f. 
Tiruttalijvara Temple, Madura dist., पाप्मन 
षट an se Ley, f 
titles, Rushana +>» 139 
to, of Burma, deer—weight, origin of, 117 [; 
specimens explained , , os ` 2 
tobacco pips f a a «. 300 
tokens, gambling, used as money ट 155. f 
Tomara, Tatar kings, and Chandans 58 and, n., 
Toraméina, ध 3), 247 and on. his stone insorip. 
8. Ms. 34 त. 
tra (ऋपा त्तक्ो, 101 n 74 :—a 5291 round 
piece of tin with a hole in the contre, 104; 
tin holed cash, 1260 to the dollar, 161 :-— mo- 
dern tin coin, 153 :—copper cain, 32 to the 
dollar, 181 :—tin coin (Kedah) 209; 1280 to 
the dollar, 160 on a string, 309 -— — kéndari 
In 1666. 104 त. भी 


= च | = का 


७ क 


im = if 


= क 7 


॥ >| का च 


। dh = = as । हि | 








: ae a Js" न णेः „+ 181 
Trengganu Currency “> 101 


Tribhuvanachs krabrathin, alias of Jat. Ruled 
khare IT = सू a .. 368,171 





Turkestan, E. expeditions to und explorstions 
in, छ. Ms. 2, 3, 5, 7, 14, paper in 32; Gupte 
Tveshtri .. धि) + ae as 20, 22 


‘wehchArita, word in Harishena’s panegyric of 
Samudragupta rif ve. pee 173, 
Udayagiri inscrips. 25 u., 27n., 28, 31.. 8. Ms, 30 
Uddharana, for Udharapn ० र 267, f. 

Udyiina, co., and the birch tree, B. Ms. 19, 31 
and 7., 33 n. 35 
Ujjain, 196, f. ; 247, 1, and the Sakas 279—281 ; 


stone inscrip. of Chaulukysa Jayasith > 258 
Ujjsyanta, Urjayat =. .. 188 
Ujjayini, Oxene .. as ८ 188 f, 
Ukkalé, Suvarnabhimi, Burma 38, Ores... 9 
unit of ingot tin currency—dollar ms =» छी) 
Upamdi, पकक of .. “I es भ =, 2१3३ 
Upanishad, quoted ~ „ ww. ॐ+--3 
uparyupari-sa,,chayochchinia, meaning - 174 
Urge-Pintya, k. 8 = 40 
Urjayat, Ujjsyanta, Holy Mt., Girnir 188, 192 
Ushavadatta, and the Brahmags 195 ; Saka, 

Usabhadata 230 and n., Rishabhadatta =, 246 
ufa,—string of tin pieces (Eats) . 275 7. 14 
uiprekshd, use of .. rs र ,„ 191, 23 

५ =» 257 


- छः #8 ऋ i क 


Uttara, Buddhist अनमत to Burma = * ०» 98 


Uttariiyace, part of the year .. a => ॐ 
I, Boo प्म a 5 +» 166 
Vadamas, Brihinays ४5 196, £. 


Vajner, Valjansgars 207 identified with Vat 
anagarikA 269 n, two places of the name .. 270 

Vadugevali Andhripaths et 

vaidarbAi rifi, verse style, of, 175, £ ; 188, 193; 
or Waidarbha = ७ च a es 443, ¶ 
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Vaigai, riv..origmof  .. i .. 67, 69, 70 
Vairisimha, prince, Vairasl .. i“ 267, 
Vajheshka, father of Kagishka II, 133, £, and 
na os “3 ad „> ` {35 
eajra, 01155 | se ० ० =+ 23 
vajrayina, school of Buddhists os 51, f. 
Vikitaka, k., his copper-plate grant .. 160, f. 
Vikpati, k., date 83; Vikpatirija == 58, £ 
Vikpati, poet =, ov | नन + 
Vallabha, author... == == == 345 न. 
9 81199 k., coath of ae ५५ -+ 186. 188 
Valle Poussin, Prof. L. dels, and कवत 
206, 241 
Vallisikd, of the Abbige plates, perhag 
| ` Balhégdon or Varisi == = ws we 270 
Vilmiki, author of the Ramiyaga—-. 1—18 
Vaul, Vatanagariké ०* न = * 269 and n. 
Varahamihira, author of the Brihat-Sam-Aitd 
30 ; and the Millavas .. ra -» 200; 248 
Virasi, Vallisika, Balhégion =, :. == 270 
Varman, and Gupta, suggested surnames of k. 
Chandra 2 Zs és re == 217 
Vorsinuprpsas .. os ०५ => 291 


| Varuna, G, 19, 36; and Madura wi eed 


Vasco da Gama, report on tin money, confused 


Ley oclitors a ४ ra ve 110 © 31 
Vitsishka, Vajbeshka, father of Kagishkad 133-135 
Visishtha, astronomer = = >» Bas 
Vasu, Babu Nagendra Nath, on k. Chandra 217, f. 

aitbeandhu or Amiga, 2.45 and n 
Vasudattd, wife of Samudradatta | ,„ 153 
| _.. ध Meet.) ew! co coal iy lee) 161 
Visudeva, K., date of 134, 136, or Po-t'ino 

137 ; 246 
Vasugupta, Saiva teacher or oe =» S71 
Visula, inserip. of ee 

asumitri, wife of Samudradatta a „> 162 

atanagara, vil., Veiner 207, and Vapi, Vatan 

agariki . . 269 and ०, 270 


ateabhatti, his Mandasor protasti 31, f. ; 137. 
—ldé, 146, f., 175, 244, +. 
Viteyayana, his K4moesira and the Comment. _ 
ary Joyomangald 34 mae VS 202, f, 
Vatjejuttu inscrip. 9७ ० अ =» OOF 
ody, wind ०४ ५ न as « १3 
Vedas, the, and the Dravidians, ete. 7, 79, 


80 and n., 31 
edl, divine weapon =. =. a 70, 72 
Voellalo, costo == ५.५ as = 71, # 
४४८, Pedde Vigi, Andhranageram = = =» 281 
Véngirkehtram, modern Ellore .. ** ** 281 
coharasa, word in अष्मा इ pauegyric of 
Samudragupta .. ar ee ** =» Lid 
idarblo, Beher, pootic echoolof .. 20, 244 





videas, budAa or kari. , wig! 


=-= 178 
Vieo®, Bee visa = ७ oe ee » 29, 97 n 55 
Vighna, Buddhist missionary .. =. . 266 त, 
Vigraharija, his Haraha stone inscrip. 57—64 


Vijaya, Vijayapdle, 83; Vijayachandra ".. 84 


Viksti, statue, 57 and Hidimb’ ,, St 


ora, wt 31 ; 163; B47 
Vijiviyakora, I न्वत IL, Andhra kings 279 
and n., 280 
eimana, word in Afcka edict 25,26 and n, 
rimdnas ou ` {4 . 257 





Fimana-vatthu, Pali work +: 26 | 


Vindhya Mts., and Agastys i94; home of the 
Andhras ** 277, 278 o., 261 
Vira Papjya k., Maraverman .. 164 andn., 170 
Virasena’s cave inacrip .. ¢ ५७ == ॐ 
७ ४५ == 148 


छ = 


Vishgu, g. 20, f.; at Dondra 41; 68; and k. 
४1६, ee) owe 217, 219 7. 
Viehgudharma (plural) poem by Bhasa, or 
Vishgudharmotiara, two works of the name,. 53 
Vishouvardhans, his inscriptions 31; 163; 
¥ is =* 247 and n, 
vies, standard of Far Eastern avoirdupois 
weight, 95 :—of commerce—56 o2., 90,3} 
Ibe., 80:—great—1]} and 1} vies, also a stand- 
ard of tin weight, 05,—5} lbs, 1507 7;—10 
money— } dollar or 780 gra. == 26 centa 89:- 
half dollar in Pegu in 1567 and 1585, 1075 
of base coins penny in Chittagong 





in 1567 + र 10. 
Vidvimitra, socestor of the Andhras .. 277 
Viévaripa, an ascetic. . : ४ 69 
Vidvavarman, EK. 31 ; 138, 144; inscrip. of 161 

163 ; 218 
rvasval, the Dluminator oa ia oe D4 
Vrishodompaka, meaning of .. + oa) 23 
Vritra, demon 20—23 ; or Vritrisura .. 65, f., 75,f. 


Vyilea, rival of Bhisa .., ~~ - == &8 


wang—amall change 86 n. S.==copper change 
167 : —s gold weight — 4 maz, . 157 
wang, a coin 213; smal! silver, 211l—sijper=- 
4 doit, 105 n, 98 । — copper—2i cents 156, 
{ ;—money of account 238 n 92. 2 cents, 84 च, 5 





Zeda inserip 


wang, currency ==} buaya, 90.—36 kiping, cash, 
127 :— of inconstant value 4 


wing तवती, new wang, a coin, 213 i— silver 


2} cents, 86, 156, 158&—dubbeltje—id., 156, +, 
—copper, 85 86 ४ 5, 238 ०. 94 i— money of 


127 


account—5 duit—2jcents = >> 1059 98 
Wardak base inscrip, .. द =» 155 
weavers, of काह in Daiapura—Mandasor 138, 

143, f. 147 


Weber collection of Mas., B. Ms., 2 and n., 6 
and n., 7—9, 11, £,14—16, 32, £ 

weight standards, oriental, origin of . . -» [शि 

weights, animal, of Burma, specimens explain- 


+ „1 नङ्की | 
weights, Malay, in 1701 Bowrey's tables 2131 


Wellesley, Prov., inscrips. from a ve dl 


West coast (Malay) currency 101, त, 
wheel, chakra ४ „= B. Ms. 38, १. 4 
White Huns and Hupas = न == ॐ2%0 
| Willen, Lodewijckoz, History of Dutch Navign- 
tion to the East ae es 1600, 214, ति. 
yajiopavifa,asymbol .. , =» LOT 
Yamunai-thuraivar, Ajavendar . 196 
Yadéamitri, Yasimitra, name ., B. Ms. 29 
Yadéodhara, reputed author of the Commentary 


Joyamaggala .. =02 
Yuéodharman,—Vishpu-vardhans, k, 31; 100; 
266 n.; and Mihirakula 247 and n.; छ. Ms. 27 


Yasovarman, k., of Kanauj 249 of Milwd, and 
Jayasimhas ~ 


= 258 
yaudgd, gruels, == B, Ms, 41 
Yavanas, a people +, 240 
Yaamotika, father of Chashtana ne -» 199 
Yuddhobind a, a work by Tulasi Dasa .. 16--18 
Yue-tehi, 136 ; Ta-¥iie-chi pf = +» 137 
Yuwan Chwang, Chinese pilgrim and Pajalj- 
putra .. =» = * se as 265 n, 
Zabed)j, kingdom in 8, and E. of Malacca, and 
Ralah . Srey 


Zohak, of Peblevi, tradition .. as = 6o 


ERRATA. 
301, line 5 from bottom 
Maine nd ttc वैत क 
Page 504 verse 1093, पाञ्याल्यौः Page 308 verse 1332 read जातः 
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THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT.* 


CHAPTER I, 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT: ITS DATE, 
LOCALITY, CIRCUMSTANCES, IMPORTANCE, ETC, 


वि Bower Manuscript, which is named after its discoverer, Lieutenant (now Major- 

General) H. Bower, C.B,, fell into the hands of that officer, carly in the year 
1890, in Kuchar, where he had gone, on 4 confidential mission from the Government of 
India, in quest of the murderer of Dalgleish.' 

Kuchar, or Kuchi,? situated about 41° 42° 50° अ. Lat., and 80° 33° 50° E. Long., is 
the name of one of the principal oases and scttlements of Eastern Turkestan, on the great 
caravan route to China which skirts the foot of the Tian Shan Range of mountains on the 
northern edge of the Takla Makan desert, 

Qn his return to India, Lieutenant Bower took the manuscript to Simla, whence in 
September 1890 he forwarded it to Colonel (now Major-General) J. Waterhouse, who 
was then the President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, By him it was exhibited to the 
Society at their monthly meeting on the 5th November 1890, when also a short note 
(see below, No, i. p.iv) from Lieutenant Bower, dated the 30th September 1590, was 
read explaining the circumstances of the discovery, Some attempts were made after the 
meeting to decipher the manuscript, but they proved unsuccessful.’ At the time I was 
absent on furlough to Europe, I[t was on my returu voyage to India that I received the 
first news of the discovery through a copy of the Bombay Gazette which fell into my 
hands at Aden, By a lucky chance, Major (now Major-General) W. B. Cumberland 
whose companion Lieutenant Bower had been during the earlier part of his travels, 
happened to be a fellow passenger on the steamer, and furnished ove with corroborative 
information, On reaching Calcutta in February 1891, being then the Philological 
Sceretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, I at once claimed the manuscript from Colonel 
Waterhouse, who most readily made it over tome, At the April mecting of that year, 
I was able to communicate to the Society the first decipherment of the manuscript which 
was was immediately published in its Proceedings (April, 1591), PP. 90098 in its Proceedings (April, 1891), pp. 54-65," 

न Reprinted, with additions, from the Introduction to-the Edition in Volame XXII of the New Im- 
perial Series of the Archxological Survey of India. 

L Sec the Geographical Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol, V (1895), 1. 240. 

2 ‘The spelling Auchar represents the local pronunciation of the name, see M, A, Barth in Comptes 
Rendas of the Académie des Inscriptions 4 Belles Lettres, 1907, p. 21. The spelling Xuchd, or Kucha, 
(Chinese K’iatse), 09 Dr, A. von Le Coq informs me (letter_af 24-10-1909), occurs on coins and public 
“wnen It is used, ९. g..in Dr. M, A. Stein's Ancien? Khotan, Vol. 1, ए. 8, ef passim, also in 
M. Chavannes’ Documents sur les Turcs Occidentauz, p, 8, ef passim, The latter work may be consulted 
on the ancient history of Kuchar. It is one of the four territories, or so-called “ Garrisons," the other 
three being Kishgar, Khotan, and Karaghahr, which anciently constituted Eastern Turkestan.—The 
datitude and longitude of Kuchar above given, are thos: which have lately been determined by Dr. Vaillant 
of the French Expedition with a possible slight error of 400 or 400 metres In latitude, and of about 1,000 
metres in longitude, as communicated to me by him in his [नः of the Sth January 1910. See also his 
नद in the L'année Cartographique, by ot i fn me 

3 See Proceeding Asiatic Society of ॥ १, | 

ह अ deci pherment of the Bower Manuserij't is reviewed @ Sir ` 
Alfred Croft’s Presidential address to tne Asiatic Socicty of Bengal in their Proceedings for 1892, pp. 
61-63, See also Sir Charles Elliott's Presidential Address in the Proceedings fox 15%, pp, 31-34, 
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It was the discovery of the Bower Manuseript and ite publication in Caleutta which 
started the whole modern movement of the relweological exploration of Eastern Turkes- 
tan.” The late Hofrat Professor G, Biihler, having seen the report of the discovery in 
the Proceedings of the Asintic Society of Bengal, at once announced it in an early issue 
of the Vienna Oriental Journal for 1891, p- 103. The Russian Archeological Society, 
having thus their attention attracted, addressed, in November 1891, > request to Mr, 
Petrovski, the Russian Consul General in Kashgar, to endeavour to collect similar 
manuscript treasures,” In response to it the Petrovski Collection went to the Imperial 
Library in St. Petersburg, in the autumn and winter of 1892-3, of which Professor 
Serge d’ Oldenburg published a report and specimens in the Transactions of the Imperial 
Erssian Archeological Socicty, Vol, VIII, for 1893-4, pp, 47 ff. In the same year, 1892, 
the Weber Collection of manuscripts was acquired by the Rev, F, Weber, Moravian 
Missionary in Leh, whose curiosity had been aroused through «a mecting with Lieutenant 
Bower on the latter's return journey to India (see below No, iv, क. vi). This acqui- 
sition was at once transmitted to me, and a report and specimens were published by me in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Socicty of Bengal, Vol. LXIT of 1£93, pp. 1.2 In the follow- 
ing year, 1893, on my motion, the Government of India issued instructions to their Political 
Agents in Kashmir, Ladak, and Kashgar, to make enquiries for ancient manuscripts, and 
secure All that might come in their way! It was in pursuance of these instructions that the 
“three Further Collections” of mannseripts came into my hands, of which त report and 
specimens were published by me in the Jonrnal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 
18१1. of 1897, pp. 213 प." The most important, in the present connection, of these three 
collections are the Macartney manuscripts, so named after Mr. ( now Sir) George 
Macartney, K, C. I, E., the British Consul in Kashgar, who secured them in 1595.19 | 
The direct result of these discoveries of ancient manuscripts was the inception of the first 
expedition of Dr. (now Sir) M. A. Stein, ह, C, 1 F., into Eastern (or Chinese) Turkestan in 
1900-1901, of which a report was published by him, in 1902, in his Ancient Khotan in two vo- 
lumes." It is true that there had been numerous expeditions into that country in earlier years, 
such, ¢.g,, a5 the Russian expedition of General Prejevalski in 1878 and 1885, the British 
expedition of Major (now Licut -Colonel) Sir Francis E, Younghusband, K. (८ I. E., 
in 1887-90, the French expedition of M, Dutreuil de Rhins in 1891-2, and the Swedish 
expedition of Dr, (now Sir) Sven Hedin, K, 0. I. E.., i 1894-7," ‘but nore ofthese was 











eel 








5 See, ¢. + Bobler in the Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol, VIT,, (1893), p. 260, Dr. Stein in Anctent 
Khotan, Introduction p,v; M. Pelliot, in Comptes Rendus des Seances, 1907, p, 166, also infra, No. x, P- 
ix; Professor =. d'Oldenburg, in the Journal of the Imperial Kussian Archeological Society, Vol. 
१ 111. 1893-4. 

8 See Transactions of the Imperial Russian Archxological Society (1892), Vol. VI 1. Pp. 81-2, 

7 The Weber Manuscripts, which were Subsequently purchased by me from Mr, Weber (Journal, As, 
ous Heng, Vol. LXVI., 1897, p, 239, footnote) passed, in 1902, into the possession of the Bodleian 
Library in Osford: see its Catalogue, Vol. IL, p, 111, No, 1091, 

* Por particulars, see my Report on the Hritiah Collection of Central Asian Antiquities, Part I, 
Introd., p. ii; also Proceedings, Asiatic Socicty of Bengal, 1893, p. G5. 

> See also my,Report on the Hritish Collection of Central Asian Antiquities, Part IL, being an 
Extra Number to the Journal, Asiatic Sotiety of Bengal, Vol, LX X., 1901, 

% Since 1902 they are in the poss.ssion of the British Museum in London, 

Ht On its inception, see Introd., pp. ¥, vl. The expedition started from Kashmir on the उअ May 
1900, and returned to London on the 2nd July 1901, 

& For two fuller, though still not quite complrte Ustsof such expeditions, see the Geographicul 
Journal, BR. G.S,, for 1893, = 37, and the Journal, R.A. 5... for 1909, 0, 299; also Professor W Geiger 
mo Die a-cheologischen und literarischen Funde in Chinesisch Turkestan und thre Bedeutung fir die 
orfentalische Wissenschaft, Rede beim Antritt des Prorektoraics der Konighich Bayeristhen Friedrich- 
Alesander-Universitat Erlangen, November, 1912. 
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undertaken with the object of archeological exploration, Their main object was scientific, 
ॐ ट. , geographical, geological, zoological, and the like, ond any antiquities which they 
brought home had been gathered, as it were, accidentally and by the way. The first 
expedition to Eastern Turkestan which was undertaken avowedly for the purpose of 
exploring the country archeeologically, and excavating ancient sites, was the Russian of 
2. D. Elements in 1898." As in the case of the expedition® of Sir Aurel Stein, it owed its 
inception directly to the stimalus imparted originally by the discovery of the Bower 
Manuscript, A series of archeological expeditions now followed in rapid succession, It 
comprised the first German expedition, led by Professor Griinwedel, in 1902-3; a 
Japanese expedition, in 1902-3, under Count Otani: the second German (or first 
Prussian) expedition, under Dr. A. von Le Coq, in 1904-7; and the second Prussian 
expedition led again by Professor Grinwedel, in 1905-7. These were followed, in 1936-3, 
by the second British expedition of Sir Aurel Stein, which was extraordinarily successful, 
and fruitful of archeological results, and of which ठ preliminary account was published in 
the Geographical “Journal (for July and September 1909). The last of the series was the 
French expedition, under M. Paul Pelliot in 1907, which has recently (autumn 1909) 
returned to Europe. As it made a particular point of thoroughly exploring the district of 
Kuchar, where the Bower Manuscript was found, its full and final report when it appears 
may be hoped to set at rest any still remaining doubts regarding the exact locality and 
time of its discovery." 

In the meantime the publication of the Bower Manuscript steadily pursued its course. 
‘The proposal to prepare a complete edition of its text, illustrated with facsimile Plates, 
and accompanied by an annotated English Translation, was a corded, in 1892, the sanction 
of the Government of India through the cordial support of Sir Charles Elliott, the then 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The first part of the edition appeared in 1893; the 
Second Part (in two fasciculi) in 1894-5, and the remaining Parts III to VII in 1897 
‘This completed the edition of the text and translation. After an interruption of several 
years, caused by my retirement from India and engagement in other time-absorbing work 
on subsequent finds of ancient Central Asian Manuscripts, the Sanskrit Index, being a 
complete vocabulary of the Bower Manuscript, was published in 1908, and a Revised 
Translation of its medical portions, ia Parts I, II and III, in 1909. The Introduction, 
benefiting by the long delay and the attendant material increase of information, now 
brings the laborious work of the edition to its long-desired completion. 

The Bower Manuscript itself, which till the completion of the edition of the text in 
1897 had remained in the hands of the editor, was returned, in April 1898, to its owner, 
Colonel Bower, By him it was taken to England, where it was finally purchased, in 
1898, by its present possessor, the Bodleian Library in Oxford." 

It remains to determine, so far as it is possible with the evidence at present available, 
the exact Jocality.and the exact time of the discovery, of te “SYS ee locality and the exact time of the discovery of the Bower Manuscript, 

® Since the above list was written two new expeditions bave be:n undertaken, and are now in 
progress: a German under Dr, -\, von Lecoq which left Berlin in April, 1913, and a British, under Sir 
Aurel Stein, whieh started from Kashmir, in Augest, 1913. 

13 A report was published in the Transactions of the Imp, Russian Archwol, Soc,, Vol, XIII, of 1899 ; 


transl, into German by 0, v, Haller. pan 

4 A summary report appeared in the Century Magazine for October, 1996, = 

5 A preliminary report, read in th: séance of the French Academy, on the 2ind of March 1907, is 
referred to in the seque! (No. x. p. vii). The preliminary sketch map of the Kuchar district, which iin. 
strates this chapter, was, in response to a request from me, most kindly prepared by Dr. Vaillant, who 
had accompanied अ, Pelliot on his expedition | 

1 In the Second Part (1995) of the Library Catalogue it is So, 1090, ®= 110. 
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(i) The carliest information on the subject is contair note of Lieutenant 
Hower, which accompanied his transmission of the manuscript to Colonel Waterhouse, and 
which is published in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1890, p, 221. 
It is dated from Simla, the 30th September 1890, and runs as follows — | 

* While at Kachar a tann offered to show me a Subterranean town, provided I would go there in the 
middle of the night, as be was frightened of getting into trouble with the Chinese, if it was known that he 
hed taken an European there, I readily agreed, and we Sturted off about midnight, The same man 
procured mea packet of oli] minuscripts written on birch bark. They had been dug out of the foot of 
one of the euriows old erections, of which several are to be found in the Kuchar district, There is also 
one,on the north bank of the river at Kashgar, The one out of which the manuscripts were procured is 
just outside the subterranean city. 

“These erections are generally about'50 or 60 feet bigh, broad in Proportion, and resembling some- 
whatin shape a lorge cottuge loaf, They are solid,and, = . . * are principally compased of sun-dried 
bricks, with livers of beams now crumbling away, Judging from the weathcr-beaten Appearance they 
postess, and taking into consideration the fact that in Turkestan the rain and snowfall fs almost nominal, 
they must he very ancientindeed. . . , . . 

^" The sublerranean ruins of Ming ol, to which my guide had promised to take me,-ire situated about 
16 miles from Kuchar on the hanks of the Shihyar river, and are sald to be the remains of Afrasiab’s: 
capital, The town must have been of considerable extent, but has been considerably reduced owing to 
the action of the river. On the cliffs of the left bank high up in mid-air may be seen the remains of the 
houses still hanging on the foce of the cliffs, | 

“ One of the houses [ entered was shaped as shown in the sketch (Fig.1). A—B represents a tunneh, 
6 yards by 4 yards, through » tongue Fig. 1. 
Bhaped hill, Cand D are entrances 
the hill being almost perpendicular at 
A and B, 1, 2,3, 4, Sare cells, roughly 
6 feet by Gfeet The walls have been 
plastered, and what appear to be the 
remains of geometrical patterns con 
be iaade out, 

“I was told the remains of other 
similar towns may be seen in the dis- 54 
trict. 7 In Yaqub Beg’s time a lot of 0 | 0 re 
goldwasdugup.” ....... Sketch through a portion of the Min Ming-oi of Qumtari, 

(ii) Nearly two years later, in a letter dated Kasauli, the 17th August 1892, written in 
response to a request by me for further particulars, Lieutenant Bower wrote as follows: 

* The story of the finding of the manuscripts is this, A man in Kuchar told me of the existence of 
en underground city, and said that he had gone there to dig for *reasure a few: 55 previously, but had 
outy suceceded in finding what he called a book, I asked him to show it to mes ond he went away, and 
came back bringing the manuscript as it now is, He was anxious tose itend = , , Iwas very glad 
to pick up for a small sum what might prove of great valuc, 

^ { induced him to take me to the underground city ; and as he was frightened thot he might get into 
trouble for taking a stranger there, we marched in the night, When day broke, we found ourselves 
aucngst some low barren hills.” and keeping on, came to the hanks of a river, and there the hills were 
tunnelled by the streets of the ancient city. 1 asked the guide to show me the place he had dug the 
manuscripts out of and he took me to the large mound-like erection that I have alluded to before [see 
No. ij, to the best of my recollection about 500 yards from the underground city, and showed where a 
hole had been recently excited straight in, level with the ground, ‘There some bits of wood Iay about, 
but ima very crumbly state. 
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1. MAP OF EASTERN TURKESTAN 
(From the Geographical Journal, 1504.) inde, 1: अ 
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ll. ROUGH PLAN OF THE MINGO! OF QUM TURA 
(Reduced trom « Sketch by Professor Griinwedsl) 











Exrcawation. 


A. — Great Rock Temple. 

BB. — Main Group of Carica. 

£. ~ Large Ruins with Stipa. 

7 — Temple with Statue of Udayana Beddhe. 

E. — Lange Ruins of Monastery with Stipes (Kooe Shabr) 
F. — Large Ruins with Stipe (Sarai Tam). 

©. ~ Modern Village of Paisabad. 


oa. — Dales. 
1,.3,3.—Three Gules 
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111. SKETCH VIEW OF THE MINGOL FROM NNW. OF QUM TURA 
(Reduced from a Sketch by Professot Grunwedel.) 
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“A more perfect hermetical sealing than the mound formed it would 03 impossible to Imagine as the 
outside had a slight coating of a baked clayey nature,.. = च oe oe गग the documents had been 
buried right in the centre of it, The statement that they were dug out of the ruins of the underground 
city is a total misconception of the facts. ... 0. ~ += sos 

T think I saw about Kuchar five or six of these mound [lke Fig, 2. 
erections.” ‘This (Fiz, 2) will give you 1 rough idea of the 2 Ses vr, 
erection, The asterisk indicates the place where the docu 
ments were found.” 

(iii) Again three years later, in 1895, Captain 
Hower repeated his account of the acquisition of the 
manuseript in > paper contributed by him to the 
Geographical Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, in which he described his trip to Sketch of the ruined Stipa at Qumtura 
Turkestan, That account, in Vol, V., pp, 254 ff., was as follows:— 

“At Kuchar, where I halted for several days, a Turki who had been in India, used to come ane sit 
with me in my room in the seraé, One day in coversation, he told me about #n ancient city be knew of 
built underground in the desert, [ thought at first that he meant one of the ordinary buried cities of the 
Gobi desert: but he insisted that it was something quite different, and explained that it was underground 
by the wish of the people that mode it, not by reason of a sandstorm. He told we also that he and one of 
his friends bad gone there and dug for buried treasure, but had found nothing hut a book, [asked to See 
it; and going away, he returned in aboutan hour, bringing some sheets of birch [१1४ covered with writing 
in a Sanskritic character and held together by two boards, I bought them from him; and it was fortunate 
that I did so, as they have since excited a considerable amount of interest in the learned world... = ~~ 
When I asked him to take me to this interesting place, he demurred a good deol, on the ground that the 
people would kill him, if he took an European there: but at last be consented on condition that we went 
at night, sons mottobeseen, This! readily agreed to do; and starting at midnight, we marched steadily 
forwnrd in a westerly direction. When daylight broke, we had left cultivation far behind, and were on the 
shoulders of > range of low gravelly hills, and away to the south a narrow strip of green with houses at 
intervals marked the course of a canal, Keeping on. we come to the curiows चा crection from under 
which the manuscript had been unearthed, Similar erections are found in different parts of Chinese 
Turkestan ... 2 +. ++ They are solid, and built of sun-dried bricks and wooden beams now crumbling 
away. In shape they roughly resemble 8 gigantic cottage loaf, about 50 fect high, 

“Close by, on the banks of a river, were the remains of the ancient underground city of Ming-o: to 
which the guide had promised to take me... = ० क oe High upon the face of the cliffs overlooking 
the water, the marks of what have been habitations are to be seen worn away in such a manner ५5 to show 
भला, sea coe ace eee 1 Entered onc of the tunnels, It was shaped asunder 2... ws ee ००० one 

Here follows the section tlrotgh the Ming-o7 (Fig, 1), and its explanation, exactly as 
given in No, i (p. iv) 

With the help of the Topographical Plan and View of the Ming-oi of Qum Tura 
(see Frontis-picce, Nos, 11 and IIL), which I owe to the kindness of Professor Grinwedel 
the description of Lieutenant Bower's march will be readily understood, Hs approached 
the Ming-oi from the east, from Kuchar. (See the Sketeh Map of the Oasis of Kuchar,) 
At day-break he was above the point marked A on the Plan, looking “away to the south” on 
the double canal with its narrow strip of green cultivated land, and the houses belonging to 
the large village of Faiaibid, “‘Keeping on” he came to the ruined Stipa of the manuscript 


8 ‘This apparently refers to the remarks of Bubler in bis paper on the discovery of the Bower Ma- 
noscript in the Vienna Oriental Journal Vol. V. (1591), pp. 103 and 302. 

ॐ Asa fact, there are four ruined Stipus near Qum Turd, one ot Qosh Tura, and one at Qutlug Urdi 
(letter from Sir Aurel Stein, उत्प Dec. 1909)—all six on, or near, the line of Lieut. Bower's march to the 
Ming-oi of Qum Turd. See the Sketch Map. Of the four Stapas near Qum Turi two are at D, one at 
A, and one at C, of the Topographical Plan, 
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atthe point marked C. “Close by,” at the distance of about 500 yards (see No. 1} was the 
main group of caves on the left bank ot the river, into one of the tunnels of which 
Lieutenant Bower entered On his return, he to the village of Faizibad, the houses 
of which he had, earlier in the morning, discerned from a distance, see below p. xiii. 

(iv) With regard to the Weber Manuserj pts, the earliest reference to their discovery is 
contained in a letter, addressed to me by the Rev, ए, Weber, of the Moravian Mission in 














(v) The above narrated particulars of the excavation of the “house” or stipa, in 
which the Weber Manuseripts were found, Mr. Weber had from a letter written in (त्वत, 
which was interpreted to him by the person who delivered the manuscripts to him. This 
appears from another letter addressed to me by Mr. Weber from Leh on the 29th July 1892. 
In it, he wrote that the book had been no more than three days in his hands before he 
transmitted it to me. He, then, continued as follows (translated from the German 
original):— 

“As I received the book through an intermediary, the latter could not furnish me with exact Informa. 
tion, He showed me a letter in Urddi (which, however, I could not read) written by the finder of the book, 
a0 Afghan merchant, in which the find-place and everything that I reported in my Previous letter was 
Stated. The people knew that I collect Tibetan objects of every kind, and it was for that reason that the 
book was brought to me." 

(vi) The identity of the = intermediary (Munshi Abmad Din), and the “ Afghan 
merchant (Dildar Khdin), mentioned in the preceding quotation, is disclosed in a letter 
written by Sir George Macartney, on the 12th October 1896 from Kashgar, to Lieut-Colone! 
Sir A. C, Talbot, K.C, I, E., then British Resident in Kashmir, That letter was sent to- 
gether with the Macartney Manuscripts, the acquisition of a portion of which js explained 
in it as follows :74 

“ This 13 @ manuscript, presented by Diidir Khan, an Afghan merchant in Yarkand. It appears that 
when the Bower MS, was found in Kuchar, two others were at the same Ume and under the same 


circumstances discovered.™ Dilddr उत obtained ~The reference, of 0 an took them to Leh in. 1891.2 and took them to Leh in 189).22 


2 The reference, of course, fs to the Bower Manuscript, which, owing to a misapprehension, 
Mr. Weber at that time believed to hare been disco in Kugiar (Kokyar), about 60 miles south of 







The German original has versunkenes und vershitteles Haus, The word “house evidently 
represents the Urdd ghar of Mr. Weber's informant. That word *ppears to be usually employed 
by the natives of Turkestan to Indicateastipa ; See, ¢.g., Sir Aurel Stein's Ancien: Khotan, Vol, I, p. 483. 


ॐ This statement, as will be shown in the seque?, is a misapprehension. The = two others = are rather 
two bundics of manuscripts " (see No. x), and they were found ata place and at ¢ time different from 


> ‘This should be 1892, See Nos, स = 
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He gave one to Munshi Ahmad Din, who in his turn presented his acquisition to Mr. Weber, Moravian 
Missionary. Hence the origin of the Weber Manuscripts, The other manuscript in Dildibr Khin's pose 
session was taken by him to India, and left with mfriend of bis In Aligarh, a certain Fale Mo’ ammed 
Kbin, Dildir Khin brought it back to Turkestan last vear [1595], and presented it to me.” 

(vii) From the preceding quotation it is seen that the ^^ intermediary,” from whom 
Mr, Weber received his manuscripts, was Munshi Abmad Din, and that the “ Afghag 
merchant,” who sent them, through the intermediary, to Mr, Weber, was Dildar Khin of 
Yarkand, This man, however, was not the writer of the [त्वो letter te which Mir, Weber 
(in No, +) refers, That letter must have been one written to Dildar Khan by his elder 
brother, Gimlam Qadir Khin, who sent the manuscripts, a portion of which found its way 
to Mr, Weber, through Munshi Ahmad in, This appears from an account, which was 
procured for me by Sir George Macartney from Dildar Khan himself in Jannary 1898, That 
account was written in Urdi and may be tran «ted as follows®® : 

“Theard from my brother Ghulim Qadir Khin that there was a dome-like tower near Kuchar at the 
foot of 9 mountain. Some people said that ther . treasure Init; it must be searched out, Accord- 
ingly, some people, making a hole in the tower, be, to excavate it, when inside they found it to be a house 
containing a compartment (ghar Lhinadér)” and in it a cow and two foxes standing. On touching them 
with the hand the cow and foxes fell to the ground a5 if ther were dust. In that place those two books™ 
were found enclosed in wooden boards, Also there 15 in that place a wall made a3 [[ of stone (diwar sang 
ke muwisig), and upon it something is written in characters not known. Itis said thata few years ago 
an English gentleman” went there, anid having visited the place, came away, Nothing more is known.” 

Plainly this account is identical with that given by Mr, Weber (see No, iv), as 
interpreted to him from an Urdi letter. It shows that the letter was written br Ghulam 
Qadir Khan, an Afghan merchant resident in Kuchar, to his brother Dildar Khan, a 
merchant residing in Yarkand. It was this letter, in the possession of Dildar Khan, on 
which the Intter based the account, above-quoted, which he gave to Sir George Macartney for 
transmission to me, The importance of these facts lies in this that we see that the 
earliest statement concerning the locality and the circumstances of the find of the Weber 
Manuscripts and Macartney Manuscripts was made immediatrly after the discovery, in 
1891, by o native informant in a letter written for the information, not of any European 
enquirer, but of his own brother. Native informants, in their dealings with Kuropeans, 
are, no doubt, not reliable: but in the circumstances of the present case,—a native 
merchant dealing with anoth ative merchant, his own brother, with common interests—, 
there seems to be no good reason to distrust the substantial accuracy of the account of the 
discovery. 

(viii) A little later ॐ he same year, in November 1898, another more detailed 
account, in Urdi, of the discovery and dispersion of the Weber and Macartney Manuscripts 
was procured for me by Captain (now Lieut-Colonel) 5, च. Godfrey, C, 1, E,, from 
Munshi Abmad Din, In all probability it was based on information supplied te the 
Munshi by Dildar S)an, The main points in it are the following™ : 
द्द ध Sec my Report on the British Collection of Central Asian Antiquities, Part I, Introd., p. स. a British Collection of Central Asian Antiquities, Part I, Introd., p. xi. 

= In my Report (see preceding note) this phrase {5 translated “ spacious,” but the Kteral, and more 
correct, translation is as in the text above. As to the term “house,” see ante, Note 22. See also below, 
p- ix, M. Berexovski's account. 

= Or rather “ bundles of nis,"" See below No, अ, 

= "This ig a confused reference to Lieutenant Bower, who went to Gum Turd, but not to Qutluq Unda, 

39 See my Report on the Hritish Collection of Central Asian Antiquities, Part I, Introd,, pp. x and 
xi. There explanatory statements of my own are interspersed, See also Proceedings, ASB,, 189%, 
pp. 64, 64. 
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“Some years ago some people of Kuchar undertook to make an excavation of an ancient tower 
Their object in digging into the tower was to find treasure, 23 it was well known that In the time of Yakih 
Beg much gold had been discovered in such ancient buildings. Whether or not they found any treasure 18 
not known ; Lut what they did find was a number of manuscripts and detached papers, together with the 
chief Qazi, of the town, where a couple of days afterwards they were seen by Haj! Ghulim Qadir heaped 
up in a corner, there being a big basket (sebwd) fullof them, On enquiry, having been told the whole 
story by the Qazi, he brough awny a few of them, Of these he gave one to Lieutenant Bower! while he 
sent the others to his younger brother Dilddr Khin in Yarkand, These the latter took with him to Léh in 
1891. Here he gave one portion to Ahmad Din, who in his turn gare it to Mr. Weber. The other 
portion Dildir Shin took with him to India, where he left it with a friend ip Aligarh. Cn a subsequent 
visit to India, in 1995, he re-took it from his friend, and brought it back to Turkestan, and presented it to 
Mr. Macartney, What be-ane of the rest of the manuseripts in the house of the Qisi-is not exactly 
known. It is propaule that Andijani merchants in Kuchar, who are Russian subiects, got hold of some of 
them, and gave them to Mr, Petrovsky, the Russian Consul General in Kashygar.* As late os 1994, ten 
manus-ripts were reported hy Dildir Khan, on the information of &i5 brother in Kuchar, to be in the 
possession of a certiin Yusif Beg. Unfortunately the negotiations set on foot hy Mr. Macartney for the 
purchase of these manuscripts fell through, owing to the Beg’s denial of possession from fear of the 
Chinese authorities. It is believed that subsequently Mr. Petrovski succeeded jn purchasing them,"* # 

(ix) With regard to the ten manuseripts referred to at. the end of the preceding 
account of Munshi Abmad Din, I received, in response toa request for further informa- 
tion, in November 1895, from Sir George Macartney the translation of a letter of the Chinese 
Amban of Kuchar, dated on the previous 7th December 18994, which runs as follows™ : 

^ 1 have received your letter desiring me to enquire whether there are any sacred Tibetan manu- 
s-ripts in the family of Timur Beg, I lost no time in stimmening him, He stated that he had no such 
manuscripts, but that some people had several years ago [i, ¢., in 1891) dug some out from a big mound 
situated) at the west of the city (of Kuchar], and almost 5 {/ [about one mile) from jt, and as this took 
jlace a long time ago, the documents had either been sold or burnt, I ako went in person to wake an 
daspection of the mound which was about 10 chang [approximately 100 feet) in height, and about the same 
tHimension in circumference, As people had already been ligging there, a cavity was seen which however 
had fallen in. T hired 25 men to dig under proper supervision. After two months’ work, they dug out 
only = parcel of torn paper, and torn leaves with writing on them. Inow forward this to you. If after- 
wards [ discover any person possessing such manuscripts, I shall aguin communicate with you,” 

(x) Subsequently the oasis of Kuchar was visited by a series of expeditions— 
Japanese, German, Russian, and French (see ante, p. iii)—for the purpose of exploring 
all the sites of archwologieal interest situated in it, It was the wbject of the last 
expedition, the French, led by M, Pelliot, more especially to explore systematically the 


‘iste hy ish tote) malseoneoption; > ddextebant “Bowers ay tae tates Gah cae nee This is « total misconception, Lieutenant Bower, ay the latter states himself (see No, iil), recel- 
ved his manuscripts, not from an Afghan, but from a Turki, and as will be shown in the sequel, he recei- 
ved it one year corlicr than the occasion here referred to, The statement, it should be noted, appears 
only in an secount of 1898, and is due to a confusion of the Munshi himself. The genuine early and 
contemporary native tradition knows nothing of it, For an explination of the facts, see below p. xii, 

ॐ This shonlil be 1892, See ante, note 25. । 

= Thit this really wag the ease is proved by the fact that among the manuscripts which Mr, Petrovski 
sent to the Imperial Library in St, Petersburg during the autumn and winter of 1892-3, there are 
portions of nt leit two manuscripts, of which other portions are included in the Weber and Macartney 
Manuscripts, See Journal, As. Sor Beng., Vol. LXVI (1897), pp. 241-2, alo my Report, Part 11, in 
Estra Number to Jowrnal, ASB., Vol. UXX (1901), Pp. 16-17 (No, 2, Pothi): alo Vienna Oricrtal 
Journal, Vol. VII, p, 273. : 

= These, of course, «re not Included in the Petrovski Collection of 1392-3 referred to in. the preceding 
note, 
> See Jowrnal, १४. Soc. Benz., Vol. XVI (1897), pp. 213-4, 
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sites reputed to be those from which the Bower, Weber, Macartney, and Petrovski 
Manuscripts had been extracted by the native treasure seckers, The only report on the 
subject, however, which as yet is ava! ’-ble is contained in a letter of M, Pelliot, dated the 
goth January 1907, which was read by त, A, Barth to the French Academie des 
Inscriptions & Belles Lettres in their séance of the 22nd March 1907, and which is 
published iti the Comptes Nendus, pp, 162 ff. It gives an account of all the information 
which at present, and at this distance of time, appears to be obtainable at the locality of 
the discoveries itself, M, Pelliot relates (loc, cit, p, 164) that on the 21st January 1907 he 
went to visit the Ming-oi or rock-cut caves of Qizil to the north-west of Kuchar (sce the 
Sketch Map), On his return he took the more difficult bill route, where he met with a 
well-educated Turki, named Timur Beg, who was in charge of the copper mines of Kuchar, 
From this man M, Pelliot clicited some interesting information regarding the discovery of 
the manuscripts in question, His letter, translated from the original French, proceeds as 
follows (p. 165):— 

= From the time of my arrival at Kuchar, Berezovski had spoken to me about 250 bundles of Hindi 
manuscripts which hal been found about a score of years ago,in the ruined grand stipa of Qutluy 
पत्वा, a little to the west of Kuchar, These books, Berezovski told me, had been distributed in a_series 
of small receptacles built into the very brick core of the stipa; and some of them still remained ina 
certain Turki family which refused to sell them. Berezovski had this information from “his man" as le 
always called him,a shady person, treasure-secker and sorcerer on occasion, well acquainted with the 
country, but a liar without an equal, I have caught him in flagrante delicto on several occasions, and as 
the places which were shown to me as the ancient receptacles of the book were little capable of ever having 
contained anything, I was convinced that, even if the discovery was true, at all events the informant, 
Mir Sheriff, had not been an eye-witness of it. 

“Until my meeting with Timur Beg it had seemed to me little probable that we shoul ever hear 
mitch more about the discovery. But whilo I was conversing with him, he spoke to me, of his own accord, 
of books which had been found some time igo by treasure seekers at Qutlog Urdd. There were about 75 
bundles, cach between two wooden boards, the whole in an unknown script, measuring about 0-30 hy 010 
metre; also one very large book was found Ina bag. The treasure seekers, not knowing what to slo with 
their booty, offered it to Timur Beg's uncle, Ghanizat Khoja, who wasthe headman of thut part of the 
village, He, however, did not attach to the books any greater value, and thus little by littl, being tern 
by the children, and exposed to neglect, they all got lost. No one suspected that thes: old papers could 

The lea occurred to me that possibly the Bower Manuscript was one of the manuscripts of Ghanizat 
Khin. For this, however, I had no proof, noreven any serjous indications, In fact, as I should explain» 
Bower was told that his manuscript had been found in oncof the cayes of the Ming-oi of Quin Turi, 
This in itself'is quite possible; for thongh, asarule, the Ming-ois have vielded only detached leaves, the 
(Germans are said to have *tambled at Qizil on an almost complete text.” But in any case, it appeared to 
me very little probable that the particular grotto which hed been indicated to Bower, and which, in the 
course of centuries, had been hut little encroached upon by the sands, had yielded any manuscript. The 
find, if it was made at all ijn Qum Turd, must have taken place in another grotto. 

‘ But there is another possible solution. I asked Timur Beg whether he ever beard of any of the 
bundles having been sold toa foreigner. He replied that he had heard say that one of the servants of his 
uncle had once taken one or two bundles and sold them to the “ Afghan'' Qadir Khin, who had resold 
them to an Englishman” There {a still, at the present day, at Kuchar a Qadir Khan who, asa fact, js an 

ॐ Dr. A. von Le Coq informs me (letter 29th October 1909) that it was a well preserved porhi, tied 
up between two wooden boards, consisting of a large number (about 60) of leaves In Brahmi script, and 
Sanskrit Janguage; also one leaf in Brihmi seript and an unknown language; measuring about 227 
em, It is shown in figs. 6. and 7, Chapter IT, pp. xvii and xviii, 

अ This isa vague reference; but it cannot refer to Lieut. Bower, who [अ out of the question, but to 
Mr. Weber, or to Sir George Macartney, or possibly to both, See below, page xv, 
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English subject. People call him an Afghan, just as they call the Aqsakel an “Afghan,” because he comes 
from the region of Peshawer. Is he the same man ? Ido not know; for, as [ believe I had understood 
from Timur Beg that the Qadir Khinin question was dead. If the truth of his story can be fully relied on, it 
would seem to afford us glimps=s of the Bower MS. Tam rither disposed to admit that Solution, seeing 
that the manuscripts of Qutluq Urdd are, on the whole, the cnly ones regarding which I have hitherto 
obtained some little more precise information. On the other hand, if Qadir Khiin owed his mandscripts 
to the theft of a servant, be would only too naturally prefer to attribute them to another source, and, 
from this point of view, tie Ming-ol of Quam Turd would be just what be recuired, 

“But it = olso possible that we have here a false tradition, that the Saletoan Englishman is an 
invented story, ond tust the reference is perha pa rather to 9 text which Petrovski acquired and which may 
now b: in St, Petersburg. We must not forget that in consequence of Bower's discovery, Petrovshi and 
Macartney sent men into the country, and their engulries, by nrousing the attention of the natives, would 
tend to originate legends, All that I wish to say is that the traditional Yersion of the discovery of the 
Bower MS. can be received only with » good deal of reserve, and that possibly the manuscript came from 

(xi) In subsequent English letter, dated Peking, 10th July 1909, addressed to me in 
response to a request for further information, M. Pelliot wrote as follows :-— 

“ Unfortunately 1 have not come across any new date since the time 1 wrote to the Academy the 
letter you ११०१९ to. [See No,x.] Qoutlouq Urdd isa ruined itiipa, lying about one mile to the west of 
the town of Kuchar, while the Qoum Touri Ming-ot is about 12 miles further west, on the left bank of 
the Mousert Daria . = , , . Lam quite at a loss to decide between the two versions I have collected 
for the discovery of the Bower Manuscript, Tt may just as well be troe that they were unearthed in the 
cave Bower was shown to. But it seems to be > well-established fact that an important manuscript-find 
was made in the Qoutloug Urdd stipa some time before the arrival of Captiin Bower, I really cannot 
say anything more,” + = . = . 

(xii) अन Pelliot's concluding remark in the preceding No, xi regarding the “ well- 
established fact of an important manuscript find in the Qutlug Urda stipa”’ is confirmed in 
& letter addressed to me by Dr. A, von Le Coq, dated the 9th October 1909, from which the 
following, translated from the German, is an extract:— 

= That a very considerable find of manuscripts was made in 8 stipain Kuchar appears to me to follow 
from the narration of the Russian (Andijani) Aqsaqal in Kuchar, Chal Muhammad. He showed me the 
pyramid-like structure near the town, north of the road to Qum Turi, from which, some 20 Years ago, 
some people extracted the largest find of manuseripti, which, 99 faras I know, had ever heen made, 
Possibly the Bower Manwscript was part of that find. To native Statements, a3 a rule, no weight attaches ; 
but this man was the most honest of all whom I came to know in that place," 

(xiii) From the careful survey made by the French expedition it appears, as I learn 
from M. A, Barth (letters of the 3rd June and 22nd October 1909), that there are four 
stupas inthe neighbourhood of the Ming-oi of Qum T ura, T'heir distribution is shown in 
the following extract from as letter to me of Sir Aurel Stein, dated the 3rd Deceniber 
1909; 

= The Qum Turd site, as far os I saw jt on 8 gloomy winter day, consists of 3 

(1) the caves on the left river bank, in two groups, close together, cut into the barren outer hills + 

(+) # Kone Shahr, or “ ancient city,” about 1 miles td the south, near the right bank of the river 
containing the ruins of च large monastery with one sthpa in the centre, and another big stipa 
ruin outside it to the north - 

(c) the Serai Tam ruin, about 14 miles to the south-west of (9), on the left bank of the river, 
consisting of a mastive enclosing wall about 55 yards square with 3 ruined Stipa in the centre,. 
and 5 fairly well preserved Qumbdz in one corner 

“In addition I noticed some ruins, probably of temples, about 150 feet above the cares on a ridge 
of te keit bank, These Thad no time to visit, and hence cannot say whether stipas could be distinguished 
among them," 
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That there was, however, a large stipa among them, the fourth of the list, appears 
from a letter of Dr. A. von Le Coq, dated the 24th October 1909; 

“ Stipas are there . , = , Bower's statements are likely to he correct ; all the stQpas are more.or less 
ruined, Qum Turd, or ‘the (गत) building in the sand’ is a modern small settlement which takes its 
name from an old (Buddhist) temple which stands on a gravelly alluvial flat (apparently Sarai Tam) 
on the bank of the rirer where it debouches from the valley, On the height of the eastern (left) bank 
there stands, unless I am much mistaken, the principal stipa. In order to get to the Ming-ai one has to 
ride in the bed of the river (or on the ice), I should say the distance is about half a kilometer.” 

In 5 later communication from Dr, von Le Coq, on the 16th November 1909, the 
following distances are given : 

“The distance from Qum Turd to the Turd (or the ed building) on the ridge is about five 
kilometer (or about three miles), We rode at the time over the ice: in the summer the distance may be a 
little greater. From the Turl to the beginning of the caves I should say the distance is about 500 meters 
(or about 500 yards, see No. fi).” 

On the basis of the abore-given extracts from letters as illustrated by the Sketch Map 
the Topographical Plan, and the View of Qum Tura, an attempt may now be made to 
determine what,.in all probability, would seem to have been the true find-place of the Bower 
Manuscript. In the first place, two misapprehensions must be removed which hitherto 
have prevented its recognition, It will be seen from the extracts Nos, x, xi and xii, that 
according to an admittedly well established native tradition, current in Kuchar, a large 
find of manuscripts was made in the Qutluq Urdi stipa; and it is there suggested that 
the Bower Manuscript may have formed part of that find. Again, in Nos, x and xi, 2 
rival version of the tradition is referred to, according to which the Bower Manuscript was 
found in one of the caves of the Ming-oi of Qum Tura, Now this rival version is not a 
native Kuchari tradition at all, but merely a mistaken view originally started by Buller in 
his coatributions to the Pienns Oriental Journal, Vol, V (1391), pp. 103 and 302, in which 
after having read Lieutenant Bower’s note (quoted in No. i), Biihler announced the 
discovery of the Bower manuscript to the learned world of Europe, as having been 
“‘obtained by Lieutenant Bower from the ruins of the ancient underground city of Ming-of 
near Kuchar in Kashgaria.” On referring to that note, it will be seen that Lieutenant 
Bower made no such statement. He says explititly that the manuscript was “dug out of 
the foot of one of the curious old erections ” which stood “ just outside (or “close to” as 
in No, iii) the subterranean city.” Bahler’s misrepresentation is, in the circumstances, 
easily enough explainable, but it suggested what Lieutenant Bower explicitly states in his 
letter (see No. ii) to be “5 total misconception of the facts": and unfortunately it has 
had the effect of obscuring the real facts to all snbsequent investigators, 

The correction of Biihler's misconception practically disposes also of the other 
misapprehension regarding the Qutlug Urda stipa. As may be seen from Nos. ix, xi, 
avd xii, that stapa is situated close to the town of Kuchar itself, that is to say, only 
about one mile १ (No, xi), or “sbout 5 li” (No. ix) to the west of that town, ond 
north of the road to Qum Tura; while the stipa, from which the Bower manuscript 
was extracted, stands close to, that is to say about 500 yards” (No. ii), or “about 
half a kilometer "’ (No, xiii) from the Ming-of of Qum Tura, and that Ming-o1 itself 
is situated, according to Lieutenant Bower, “ about 16 miles from Kuchar ` (No. i), or 
according to M. Pelliot, “about 12 miles further west "' (No. xi) from the Qutlug “Urda 
stipe, that is to say, about 13 miles from the town of Kuchar, Clearly the stupa of 
the Bower manuscript, and the stipa of Qutluq Urda from which the Weber, Macartney 
and Petrovski manuscripts were obtained, are two entirely distinct structures, 
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But the extracts, above given, furnish us with some further corroborative evidence 
Licutenant Bower tells us that his st@pa (i.e, the stipa close to the Ming-oi of Qum 
Turi) was “about 50 feet high’ (No. iii). On the other hand, the stipa of Qutlug 
तत्पर, which is described by भ, Pelliot as a “ grand stipa '' (No, x), is stated by 
the Chinese Amban, who visited it at the end of the year 1894, to have been “about 
10 chang ( ey about 100 feet) in height, and about the same dimension in circumference 
( No, ix), “grand stipa,"’ therefore, in those days, was about twice the -size of 
the stipa of Qum Turi, Again the stipa of Qum Tura, according to both Lieutenant 
Bower and Dr. von Le Coq, stands right upon the (eastern or left) bank of the river 
Shihyar ( Nos, iii, xiii), or Muzart as it is also called (No, xi. ), while the stipa of 
Quting Urdi is described by Dildar Khan, in his Urdd account, as standing “ at the foot 
of a mountain '* (No, vii ), the reference apparently being to the “ low barren hills, " 
alluded to by Lieutenant Bower in the account of his march to Qum Turi ( No, ii), 
The topographical position of the two stdpas, therefore, is quite different. There is a 
further difference in the dates of the opening of the two stipas, Lieutenant Bower obtained 
his manuseript early in 1890, Therefore the stiipa, in which it was found, was opened, 
at lenst, ag early as that year, In fact, as will be shown presently, it appears to have 
been opened only a few days previously, On the other hand, the Qutlug Urda stipa must 
have been opened in 1891, that is, about one year later than the Qum Tura stipa, For 
when Mr. Weber obtained his manuscripts in June 1892, he was told that they had been 
found “the year before ” (Nos, iv and v), that is to say, im 1891. There was, therefore, 
an interval of about one year between the openings of the two stipas: Between the year 
1891 and the date of M. Pelliot’s visit in 1907, there is an interval of 16 years, The 
native tradition, at the time of His visit to Kuchar, made the interval to be “ about a 
score of years ” (No, x). The same statement, “ some 20 years ago ” was made about 
the same time to Dr. von Le Coq (No. xiii), As to this discrepancy, the contemporary 
statement, made to Mr, Weber, is obviously more trustworthy than the vague statement, in 
round numbers, of a much later oral tradition, which had no longer an exact recollec- 
tion of the date, and which, in any ease, Would be inconsistent with cither date, 1890. 
or 1891. M. Pelliot’s remark that the find in the stipa war made ~ some time before 
the arrival of Captain Bower (No, xi) would seem to be merely a deduction from 
the statement “ about a score of years " in the native tradition, secing that the latter 
would work out about the year 1887, or about four years earlier than Lieutenant Bower's 
visit. The tradition itself knows nothing about Lieutenant Bower, Lastly, there is a 
difference between the numbers of manuscripts which are reported to have been found in 
the two stiipas respectively, The Bower Manuseript is the solitary manuscript which is 
said to have been found in the stipa at Qum Tura (No, iii), the other hand, with 
regard to the stiipa of Qutluq Urda the uniform native tradition is that 3 large number of 
manuscripts were dug out from it (Nos, viii, xii), the number being sometimes given as 25, 
and at other times (no doubt, exaggeratedly) even as 250 (No, x), 

The facts above set out make it quite certain that the Bower Manuscript was not 
found in the stipa of Qutlug Urdi, about one mile from Enchar, but in a stipa close to 
the Ming-oi of Qum Tura’ about 13 (or 16) miles from that town, But further, it seems 
practically certain that it was dug ont from the stipa, on the ridge above the caves, at the 
spot marked C on the Topographical Plan, For this stipa alone can be said to be “ close 
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to” the Ming-oi or “just outside the subterranean city ” (No, i), the other three 
stipas at Kone Shahr and Sarai Tam being about 14 to 2} miles distant from the 
Having determined what in all probability is the true find-place of the Bower Manu- 
seript, we may now attempt to determine the exact time when it was discovered by the native 
treasure-seckers of Kuchar, For guidance we have the following data, supplied by Captain 
Bower in the report of his travels in the Geographical Jowrnal of the Royal Geographical 
Sociéty, Vol. V (1895), pp. 252 ध, and illustrated by the annexed Sketch Map, At 
Kuchar, Captain Bower tells us, he halted several days, and wh‘le staying there, he received, 
as related in Extract No, iii, the visits of a Turki who gave him the manuscript and guided 
him to its find-place, the stépa close to the main group of caves of the Ming-oi of Qum Tura. 
He started on this expedition about midnight of the day on which the manuscript was 
brought to him (Nos. i, iii). He reached the Ming-oi at "day-break (say, about 5 4, M,, 
Nos. ii, iii) of the following day, Here he spent some hours in examining the stipa of the 
nantiseript, and some of the adjacent caves of the Ming-oi, of the appearance of which the 
weompanying photographs, (Figs. 3 and 4), supplied by the kindness of M, Pelliot and 
Dr, von Le Coq, give us some idea, Having done so, Lievtenant Bower went on to 
Faizabad, where he spent the night. The next day, ३, ¢., the second day after leaving 
Kuchar, he marched down the banks of ० canal to Charshambs Bazar, shooting on the way 
wild ducks that were on the canal, 
On the same day, or the day after, he reached Shahyair, On the 6th of March he left 
Shahyar on his return journey to Kashgar, which he reached on the Ist of April, These 


are the only two definite dates mentioned by Captain Bower in the recital of this part of 


his tour, 

He dves not say how long he 
place, and as nothing that might 
concluded that the 6th of March was the day after his arrival in Shihyar from his visit to 
the Ming-vi of Qum Tura, On the basis of this count, it was the 2nd or 3rd of March, 
on which Lieutenant Bower received the manuscript, and on the midnight of which he 
Now Lieutenant Bower states (see No, ti) that the 
him told him that he had dug it out “a few days 
here a hole had been recently excavated,” It folk 


stayed in Shahyfr, but as it was his second visit to the 


have caused a longer detention is mentioned, it may be 


started on his visitto the Ming-ol, 
Turki, who browght the manuaseript to 
| previously,” and that he “showed him भ 
lows, therefore, that the discovery of the Bower Manuscript must have oce 
previous to the 2nd or 3rd of March, that is, on some day of the month of Febraary. of the 
year 1890, 

Having passed in 
Bower Manuscript, and for the exact time of its discovery, 


urred.a few days 


review the evidence for what is probably the trae find-place of the 
we may now proceed to 3८६८ 1 
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briefly the course of events connected with the discoveries and vicissitudes of the manu- 
scripts calied after the names of Bower, Weber, Macartney and Petrovski, so far-as they 
may be deduced by means of a careful comparison and co-ordination of the statements 
quoted in the preeeding extracts, There are some minor discrepancies in them; but they 
do not affect the main lines of the story, 

In February 1390, two Turkis of Kuchar, searching for treasure, dug into the stipas 
which stand near the Ming-oi,.or system of rock-cut grottos, of Qum Turf, In one of the 
sttipas, they discovered the bireh-bark manuscript, which onc of the two men on the 
2nd or 3rd of March 1890, auld to Lieutenant Bower, and which is now knownas the Bower 
Manuscript (Nos, i-iii). The partial success of this enterprise apparently suggested to a 
number of men of Kuchar the attempt to break into the neighbouring great stipa of Qutluq 
Urda, which by its much larger size gave promise of the yield of much more valuable booty 
(No, vii), This enterprise, it appears, was executed some time in the early part of 1891, 
The story of the men as to what they found in the interior chamber of the stipa seems 
never to have varied in its main lines from that year down to 1907, when it was repeated to 
M. Pelliot (No, iv of 1892, Nos, vii and viii of 1898. No, x of 1907), Nor is there any good 
reason to diseredit it, Interior relic chambers do not uncommonly occur in stipas of 
Eastern Turkestan, as has been obscrved by Sir Aurel Stein in his Ancient Khotan, Vol, I, 
pp. 82 #, Such an interior chamber may be clearly seen, ¢.g., in the subjoined view of the 
stipa at Subashi (Fig, 5) to the east of Kuchar (see Sketch Map) from a photograph 
taken by Sir Aurel Stein, A similar interior relic chamber in the Mauri Tim Stipa, near 
Khinvi, is shown in Sir Aurel Stein’s Ancient Khotan, p. 74, fig. 13. However, the only 
point of interest in the men’s story is that they found a large number of Manuscripts, 
enough to fill a “big basket" (No. viii), These manuscripts are said to have consisted of 
twenty-five “bundles,” that is, Indian pothis (see Fig, 6, p. xvii), each tied between two 
woeden boards, and written in a script unknown to the finders (No, x), that is, in a 
Sanskritic, or Brakmi, ecript, They were taken to the house of the Qazi, or headman, of 
Kuchar (Nos, tii, x), 4 Tmki, called Gt anizat, Eban, the uncle of a man ealled Timur 
Beg*® (Nos, ix, x). In his house they lay about, uncared for, and suffering much injury 
at the hands of the children, In the meantime, Lieutenant Bower, on his return journey 
to India, having shown his acquisition to Messrs. Macartney and Petrovski in Kashgar, 
and to Mr. Weber in Leh, these gentlemen had instructed their native acquaintances, 
or Aqsagils, to keep an outlook for similar discoveries with 2 view to securing them 
(Nos. iv, १, x). The presence of the “bundles” of manuscripts in thé house of the Qazt 
soon became known generally in Kuchar. Among others the British and Russian Aqsaqala 

7 अन्ध Este aL ce In No, vili the owner(s called तन्व Berg. If this is not 8 mere error, Yagth Beg may have 
been 8 son of Glanizat Khfn, who may have been dead by that time 
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in that town came to hear of it, and st once went to the Qati's (ल्ल Oe haan or ik mal 2 ts the Gldl’s house 49. ovomen some to secure some 
portion of the find for their patrons, The British Agent, an Afghan merchant residing in 
Kuchar, named Qadir Kbin, obtained, only couple of days after the manuscripts had 
been brought to the house of the दष्क, a few of them in two bundles, no doubt, by means 
of a gratuity given to the servant of the Qari (Nos, viii, x). The manuscripts thus 
obtained he transmitted to hie brother, Dildir Khan, another merchant, acting as the 
British Agsaqil in Yarkand. The latter sold, in the following year, 1892, one of the 
two bundles to Mr, Weber, through Munshi Abmad Din This bundle has since been 
known as the Weber Manuscripts, The other bundle Dildaér Khan carried to India, no 
doubt with the object of selling it there, but failing therein, he brought it back, in 1895, 
and disposed of it to Sir George Macartney in Kishgar (Nos, vi, viii); and it has since been 
known as the Macartney Manuscripts. Similarly, the Russian Aqsagal in Kuchar, an 
Andijani merchant (perhaps the man hal Mubammad who was Dr, von Le Coq's 
informant; sec No, xii), secured another bundle of more or less injured manuscripts 
from the Qasi’s house, which he transmitted to Mr Petrovski in Kashgar, and which 
now form the Petrovski collection in St, Petersburg. As to what became of the remainder 
of the manuscripts in the house of the Qasl, there is no certain information, The current 
opinion in Kuchar appears to be that, utterly neglected as they were in the house of the 
Qari, they gradually got lost or destroyed. Some of them may, in the form of detached 
leaves, have subsequently found their way into the hands of Europeans; others may 
possibly, as Mr, Berezovski secmis tobelieve (No, x), still yield to persevering search, To 
the former class may possibly belong some of the detached leaves, which were given to 
Captain Godfrey in 1895 apparently by some Yarkand traders, and which are said to have 
been “ dug up near some old buried city in the vicinity of Kuchar,” They belong to the 
collection which now bears the name of the Godfrey Mannscripts,** 

The general trath of the native tradition respecting the condition of the manuscripts 
at the time of their discovery, and their treatment afterwards in the house of the Qazi, 
is fully confirmed by the appearance of the Weber, Macartney and Petrovski Manuscripts 
at the time of their reception. At the latter date, they consisted of more or less disorderly 
bundles of damaged manuscripts in which a number of leaves of different manuscripts 
were mixed up, Among the Weber and Macartney Manuscripts there actually were 
which other portions are among the Petrovski Manuscripts.” 





portions of manuscripts of 
This strikingly illustrates the ignorant neglect and careless treatment to which, according 
to Timur Beg’s story (see No- x), the manuscripts were exposed in the house of his uncle 
According to that According to that stary, in the original condition न OS in the original condition in whieh they were found, they appear 
ज See Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengel, Vol. LXVI (1897), Part 1, p. 14, and Plates 11 and ITI, 
@ Ges the description of pitht, No.2 of set I, in my Refor? on the British Collection of Central- 
Asian Antiquities, Part 11, page 16; also ante, footnote 33, p. Til. 
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to have been in more or less good order, each manuseript being tied up, in the ordinary 
fashion of an Indian péthi, between two wooden boards (see No, x, also No, vii), The 
condition, in which probably they were found, may be seen from the photographs (Figs. 6 
and 7, pp, xvii and xviii) of a manuscript, which was found by Dr, A. von Le Coq in ठ 
grotto of the Ming-oi of Qizil, As a matter of fact, among the Macartney Manuscripts both 
boards of a manuscript were still preserved, though the manuscript itself was defective, Also 
the bundle of Weber manuscripts contained two single boards of different sizes, belonging 
to two different manuscripts, which manuscripts themselves were defective both in the size 
and number of their leaves‘! It is probable that at the time these two manuscripts were 
found, they as well as their boards were in good order, and that they got into their present 
defective condition during their sojourn in the house of the द, Similarly the Bower 
manuscript was found enclosed between two wooden boards (see Chapter II). Again, 
according to the native tradition reported to M. Pelliot (No, x), the dirension of the 
manuscripts was about 114 by 4 inches (0°30 sur O°10 metre). As ० matter of fact, the 
Weber and Macartney Manuscripts, in their original condition, measured roughly from 54 
to 103 inches in length, and from 2} to 4} inches in breadth“! This is as near to the 
traditional statement as, in the circumstances of the case, we can reasonably expect 
it to be, 
| ५ See the dencription in the Journal, Asiatic Sockty of Bens, Vol LEll Gas) Pant eT 
9, 32, and Vol, LXX (1901), Extra Number, pp. 3, 16 

५ See ibidem Vol LXII, pp, 9 ff., Nos, 2, 5, 6,7, 9; also Voh LEX, p. 18, Na. 7, 


Beng, Vol. LXII (1893), Part 2, pp, 2, 3, 





CHAPTER IT. 


DESCRIPTION. OF THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT, 


The term “ Bower Manuscript” is not strictly correct. As will be seen from the sequel, 
the object in question is not really a single manuscript, but, in point of size, rather a 
combination of two manuscripts, a larger and a smaller, The larger manuscript itself, 
moreover, in point of subject matter, is a complex of six smaller manuscripts, the distinction 
of which from one another is jndicated also by their separate pagination, The Bower 
Manuscript, therefore, in reality is a collection of seven distinct manuscripts, or it may be 
called > collective manuscript of seven parts, The latter is the terminology adopted in the 
present edition; that is, Parts I-III, IV, Vand VII, constitute the larger manuscript. 
while the smaller manuscript consists of Part VI, 

The external form of the collective Bower Manuscript is that of the Indian [54014 
A pathi consists of a number of leaves, of a practically uniform oblong shape, generally 
enclosed between two wooden boards, and the whole held in position, or “bound,” by a 
string which passes through a hole drilled through the whole pile. Unfortunately no 
photograph was ever taken of the Bower Manuscript in the condition in which it was 
found, or in which it was made over by the finder to Lieutenant Bower, But an idea of 
its appearance may be formed from Fig. 6, which shows 4 paper pothi, tied up with a string 
between its wooden boards, exactly as it was found by Professor Griinwedel’s expedition in 
acave temple of the Mingoi of Qizil.!* In Fig. 7, the same péthi is shown untied and 
unfolded, 

The leaves of the Bower Manuscript are cut from the bark, or periderm, of the birch 
tree; those of a modern Indian péthi are, as a rule, of paper.4* Before the introduction of 
paper into India, which event probably coincided with the advent of the Muhammadans, 
the writing material for the purpose of literature was palm-leaf or birch-bark.™ Palm-leaf 
must have been the original material of an. Indian péthi; for it was the shape of the 
palm-leaf which determined the narrow oblong shape of the leaves of the pothi, The bark 
of the birch tree may be obtained in. very large strips, about a yard long and eight inches 
broad. There is no apparent reason why these strip should have been cut into narrow oblong 
pieces in order to be used as the writing material of books, On the other hand, from the 
long narrow segments of the leaf of a palm tree none but strips, at most about a yard long 
and three inches broad, could be cut, These, if used as writing material, necessarily 
determined the narrow oblong shape of the leaves of the péthi, The birch tree (Betula 
utilis), the “Himalayan Birch,” is indigenous in the extreme North of India ( ¢., in 
Kashmir), while the palm tree (Talipat, Corypha umbraculifera) is peculiar to the South 
of Indian, Hence the fashion of the Indian péthi must have originated in the South of 


a See eee ene ee nn ~ ee ee 
“ From the Sanskrit pustakd, or rather pustiki, book, applicd at the present day to any book 
written or Nthographed or printed, Indian or European. 


4 See Sketch Map to Chapter I. 
onally they are still made of palorleaf In Bihar, Orissa, and Southern India. 


On the local distribution, and other particulars, of these two materials, see my Eplgraphical Note 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Volt. LALX (1900), Part I, pp. 93 ff. 
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India, while the original “book” of the North of India must have been written on large 
strips of birch-bark, As a fact the oldest Indian “book” on birch-bark, the Dutreuil de 
Rhing Manuscript, which probably dates from near the beginning of our era, is written on 
such large strips, The Southern Indian fashion of the péthi is, in many ways, more 
convenient for literary use; and as evidenced by the Bower Manuscript and by the 
other birch-bark manuscripts which have been discovered in Eastern Turkestan (see 
Chapter IV), it must, at a very early period, have made its way into Northern India, ` 
whence finally it was carried, by the spread of Boddhism, to Eastern Turkestan, nearly all ` 
pothi, At « much later period, probably after the advent of Islam and its western culture, 
the fashion arose, within the birch-bark area of Northern India to use birch-bark in imita- 
Hon of paper, and to give to birch-bark books the shape of the paper books of the West, 
The Indian péthi shape of the birch-bark Bower Manuscript, therefore, is corroborative 
evidence of the great antiquity of that manuscript;—a point which. will be discussed in. 
detail in Chapter IIT. | | =" 

The birch-bark leaves of the Bower Manuscript, as already intimated, are of two 
different sizes. The leaves of Parts I-III, IV, V and VII are considerably larger, both 
in Jength and breadth, than those of Part VI, The former measure about 11} by 24 
inches ; the Intter, about 9 by 2 inches, Besides the size of the leaves, there is anothér 
point which differentiates the two portiona of the collective manuscript from each other, 
The birch bark of the larger portion is of a quality much inferior to that of the smaller 
portion (Part VI), The former is hard and brittle, and apt to break if roughly handled, 
while the latter is soft and tough, and can readily be bent. The difference may be due 
to the age of the tree from which the bark was taken, as well as to the thoroughness of 
the process (probably boiling in milk or water) by which the bark was prepared for 
the reception of writing. Moreover, some of the leaves used in the larger portion were in 
a defective condition at the time when they were inscribed, while the leaves of Part VI 
were, and are still, in perfect order, For example, in Part I a large portion in the upper 
right corner of the third folio (sce Plate IIT), affecting no less than six lines, had broken 
away, before the leaf was inscribed; for nothing of the text is wanting, Similarly, in 
Part II, large holes had broken into folios 25 and 26 (Pistes XXVIT and XXVIII), 
before they were written on, On the other hand, the defects in folios 9 and 12 of the 
same Part (Plates XIV and XVII) only oceurred after those leaves had been inscribed - 
for some portion of the text is lost, But there is also another cause to which the defective 
condition of the leaf is occasionally due, viz,, exfoliation, Birch-bork, as writing material, 
is of varying thickness, consisting of several Isyers of periderm of extreme tenuity, 
numbering from two to twelve, or even more “7 one layer by itself would be too tennous 
to be ipscribed. When the bark js properly prepared, the process renders the natural 
adhesion of the Inyers more durable: but when it is imperfectly rar pepe 6 prapated, oF whet Wet or when it is 


" Thus, of the five folios of Part I, the first consists of two layers, the four others of four layers 
each (Journal, As, Soc, Beng., Vol. LX, 1891, $. 134), Of the five folios of Part IV, the second has at 
least twelve; and the other, four layers cach (Indian Antiquary, Vol, XX, 1891, pp. 129, 130), Of 
the four folios of Part VI, the first has three inyers, the third, six, and the two others, four each, Of 
course with good birch-bark it would not have been neceaary to have a large umber of bryera to render 
the bark inseribable: it was the inferior quality of most of the bark which prevented a separation of the 
Inyers in unlacerated portions of sufficient dimensions to admit of being used as writing material (see 
Journal, As. Soc, Beng., Vol. LX, 1591, Part I, p. 137), 
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taken from 8 too old tree, or from an unsuitable part of the tree, the surface layers are 
apt to fake off, when the bark becomes thoroughly dry. [In that condition, a leaf is 
unsuitable for writing. This may be illustrated by the blank reverse of the fourth folio 
in Part IV (Plate XLT), which distinctly shows the surface in process of exfoliation ; 
and it was, no doubt, for that reason that the scribe abstained from writing on it, For 
the same reason, apparently, the obverse of the fourth folio of Part -V (Plate XLVI) 
was left blank.“* On the other hand, oceasionally exfolintion took place after the leaf 
had been inscribed, Thus on the left of the reverse side of the thirty-third folio (Plate 
XXXIV)? of Part LU, about one-fourth of the surface layer has flaked off, carrying 
with it.a large portion of the text; and the same injury hes befallen a smaller portion 
of the reverse of the twenty-ninth folio (Plate XXX1). On the obverse side of the sixth 
folio of Part V we have another example of the same phenomenon; and in the case of 
folio 1 of Part VII (Plate LITE) the whole of the inscribed top Inyer of th : obverse 
side has finked off, Inthe third place, much of the bark, used in the larger portion, is 
full of faults in its texture. It appears to have been taken from an unsuitable part of the 
tree, producing a rongh and knotty surface, unserviceable for writing, This may be seen 
by reference, «gto the reverses of the first folio of Part II (Plate VI) and the second 
folio of Part IV (Plate XXXIX), about one-half of which has been left blank, It is 
also illustrated by the fact that sometimes when the scribe attempted to write across ० 
fault, his letters would form only very badly, as, ¢z., in Part I, folio 56° (Plate V), 
where the syllable [4 (of éld) is almost illegible; or they would not form at al!, and the 
writer was obliged to abandon a half finished letter, and trace it anew on the other side 
of the fault, thus leaving 4 more or less extended gap in his line. Thos in Part I, {म 
zat (Plate TIT) we have vimi[da]iré, folio ॐ, ji[ea]eitukdmal, folio 56* (Plate V), 
veya[ea]edyachcha, where the abandoned half-finished letters are indicated by being placed 
within brackets (Journal, As. Soc, Beng., 1591, Vol, LX, Part I, p. 137), Other examples 
are in Part Tl, fols, 7, 8, 22, 27, 29, etc. (Plates XII, XIII, XXIV, AAI, XXXII), in 
Part 111. folio 3 (Plate XXXVI), and in Part V, folios 2 and 6 (Plate ALIV and 
XLVIIT), which show large uninseribed places. None of these defects is scen in the bark of 
Part VI, which is of the proper texture, and, has been properly prepared, 

The fact of the larger portion of the Bower Manuscript being written on birch-bark of 
such an inferior quality, of course, suggests the enquiry a3 to what may have been the cause 
of it, So much seems obvious that, as Kashmirand Udyana are the lands of the birch aud 
birch-bark, the scribes (on their number, see Chapter IIL) of the larger portion of the 
Bower Manuscript would not have had recourse to an inferior quality of bark, if at the time 
of writing it, they had not been, for some reason, in > position which made it impracticable 
for them to procure a supply of good bark. The most obvious explanation that suggests 
itaelf, of course, is that when they wrote their manuscript, they were already settled in 
Kuchar, where fresh birch-bark prepared for writing was not readily procurable, for which 
reason they were reduced to the necessity of using up what inferior portion remained to 

7 एक पपणर fa not due to the spots: that need not have interfered, as may be seen from the 
obrers: of folio 2 of Port III (Plate XXXVI).—The leaves and plates of Part V are wrongly placed; 
for = Leaf 6, Plate XLVIIL™~ read = Leaf 1, Plate XLII”, and shift the others accordingly, 

@ The number 33 which is seen om the peeled Off surface on Plate XXXTV is pot it was 
imacribed by myself for guidence, 
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them of the store of birch-bark which they may have originally brought with them from 
their home im north-western India, But by the time that Part VI came to be written, a 

One of the indications of the collective character of the Bower Manuscript, as has been 
“tated, is the mode of pagination which it exhibits, For the leaves of each Part are 
numbered separately, so far as can be judged from the numbering where it is preserved, 
In Indian péthir the practice is to number, not the pages, but the leaves ; and the numbers 
are placed on the left-hand margin, either on the obverse or the reverse side of the lenf, 
In northern Indian manuseripts it is always the reverse side which is thus numbered, while 
in southern manuscripts, it is the obverse” In Parts IV and ए, the margins are so 
imperfectly preserved that it must remain uncertain whether they ever bore any numbers, 
The practice of numbering the folios, however, is so general in Indian manuscripts that, on 
the whole, the probsbility is in favour of its having once existed in those Parts at the time 
when the margins were intact, In Parts I—I II and VII the margins of most leaves are 
fairly well preserved, and. the» show-the usuel-pagination-ow the reverse side-of the lenf, 
thus pointing to a northern locality as their place of origin, Part VI, the margins of which 
are well preserved, shows pagination throughout; and, what is noticeable, the numbers arc 
on the obverse side of the leaves, That fact points to 9 southern place of origin, and this 
indication is confirmed by others which will be fully discussed in Chapter III, 

The total of the existing leavesof the Bowes Manuseriptis fifty-one, But unfortuna- 
tely the more important portion of it, Parts I—IIT, which treats of medicine, is incomplete, 
Part I ends quite abruptly with the fifth folio, How many more may have completed the 
text, itis impossible to conjecture from the contert, 192 existing five leaves are numbered 
consecutively from ] to ३, Tie obverse of the first leaf, of usual in Indian pothis, is left 
blank, In the left-hand margin of the reverse of the third leaf, there appear, below the 
ordinary pagination 3, two other signs of doubtful value, If they are to be read as 
scparate. numeral figures, they might be 51; or if they are to be read asa singlo figure, it 
might be an imperfectly (ie, discontinuously) written 40 or 70, But in either case their 
purport is 3 puzzle>! Part IT also is a fragment; for it ends, ‘apparently abruptly, with the 
33rd folio somewhere inthe fourteenth chapter, Moreover, the two final chapters, the fifteenth 
and sixteenth, which are announced in the introduction (verses § and 9), and which might 
have comprised five leaves, are entirely missing, In addition, the entire folios 20, 21 and 30, 
and the major portion of folios 16 and 17 are missing, Also, as Previously stated (p, xix), 
smaller portions are missing, by fracture in folios 9 and 12, and by exfoliation in thé 
reverses of folios 29 and 33, The total number of the existing leaves, inclusive of the (कं 
fragmentary folios 16 and 17, is thirty, In the ease of most of theae existing leaves, viz, 
in folios 2—10, 12, 13, 15, 22—26, 31 and 32 (total 19), the ordinary pagination is fully 
preserved, It is only partially preserved in the five folios 16, 18, 19, 28, 29; and it is 
entirely lost, by fracture or exfoliation of the margin, in the six folios 1, 11, 14, 17, 27, 33 
On folio 13 (Piste XVIII) there is an indistinct mark between the figures for 10 and 3, 
apparently the cancellation of another wrongly inscribed figure, The य igure. The pagination is placed is placed 

See the Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. VI, p. 261, quoted in Chapter TIT, ®. सन्य ५ 

= The figures, or figure, cannot well refer to the number of the corresponding Ve.ae in the text, as 
doubtfully suggested in note 57 on p. 5 of my edition 
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asa rule, in the middle of the margin, but in folios 25,31, 32 it appears in the top of the 
margin, facing the third or fourth line of the text; and it must have occupied the same 
position on folios 1, 11, 27, where the top of the margin is mutilated.5? 

Part III, again, is a mere fragment. Its commencement is marked, as usual, by the 
sacred symbol of du on the obverse of the first leaf; but it breaks off abruptly on the 
obverse of the fourth leaf. But the noteworthy circumstance is that it breaks off, not at 
the bottom, but in the middle of that side of the leaf. This circumstance certainly suggests 
that the original scribe left off writing at that point, and uever completed his work 
Subsequently, the manuscript came into the possession of the writer = Part IV, who 
commenced the writing of that Part on what was then the blank reverse of the fourth folio 
of Part 17. Ultimately the whole manuscript, thot is, the unfinished Part III and the 
subsequently added Part IV, came into the possession of a third person, viz, the writer of 
Parts V and VII, who proceeded to write > remark of his own on the space left blank by 
the original writer on the lower portion of the obverse side of the fourth folio of Part II] 
(Plate XXXVIII), This curious case will be the subject of further consideration with 
additional details in Chapter IIT (p, xxxv), where it will be shown that the writer of 
Part IIT must have written also Parts I and I], In connection with this latter circumstance 
the query suggests itself whether Parts I and IJ, no less than Part III, might not have been 
incomplete at the time when Part IIIT came into the possession of the writer of Parts V-VII; 
that is to अकु, that already at that fime Parts I and II extended no further than they do at 
present, It might be surmised that the seribe who made the copies of Parts I-III died 
before he had finished his task, and that bis unfinished copies passed on, in turn, to the 
writers, or owners, of Part IV and Parts V and VII, There is nothing in the Parts 
concerned to decide one way or the other about this hypothesis, but in any case the 
hypothesis has no concern whatever with the losses of fols, 21, 22 aud 30 of Part II, or 
the fractures (¢. g., of fols, 15 and 17) and exfoliations which have been referred to, For 
injuries of an exactly similar kind are observable in every one of the Parts of the Bower 
Manuscript, with the exception of Part VI which is written on birch-bark of a superior and 
durable quality, All these injuries occurred nt 9 date subsequent to the hypothetical 
transmission of Part I and II to its later owners, The second of the four folios of Part III 
is tlie only one which bears pagination, In the others the margin is defcctive, 

Of Parts IV ond V, which ore two tracts on divination, the former is practically 
complete,*? while the latter secms to be considerably defective (see Chapter VIII), Neither 
of them shows any pagination, As they are very small manuscripts, of five (strictly four 
and « half) and six folios respectively, it is possible that they never had any; but as the 
margins are more or less defective, the numbers may be lost ; and this alternative seems more 
probable, The obverse of the first leaf of Part V is blank, just as in the case of Part I. 
Its reverse is inscribed only with the introduction to the treatise, which docs not cover the 
whole of its surface, It bears only five lines, and there 15 9 blank space left, sufficient for, 
at least, one additional line: all the other leaves have six or seven lines to the page, 

Part VI, which is a treatise on a charm against snake bite, is complete, Being written 
on a superior quality of bireh-bark, it is the best preserved portion of the Bower Manuscript, 
The left-hand margins of all its four folios are in good condition, and bear the pagination, 


ॐ The numbers marked on the reverses of folios 17, 21 and 33 are not original, but were intcrihed by 
myaclf for guidance, 


2 On Part [V see my article in the Journal, A, 5. 6,, 1892, p, 129. 
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L to 4, on the obverse sides, The manuscript commences with the usual) symbol for ch on 
the obverse of the first leaf, and ends with the usual Buddhist terminal salutations and the 
double stroke (Chapter IV, p, xxxvii) on the top of the reverse of the fourth folio, 


Part VII, which contains a portion of the same charm against snake bite (see Chapter 
III, pp. xxix and xxxv and Chapter VIII) is defective. It consists of two, much damaged, 
leaves, the first of which, on its reverse side, bears the pagination |. The obverse has lost 
ita inscribed surface layer of bark (p, xix), and with it the commencement of the charm, 
The pagination of the second leaf is lost with the broken-off margin, 


Indian manuscripts, or records, asa rule, commence with some benedictory word such 
as siddham, sucecas, or svasli, hail, or with the sacred particle 64, The last mentioned is 
almost universally used at the present day, It may be either written in full, or indicated. 
by a symbol, The latter takes the form of a spiral which may turn either to the right or 
the left (Fig. 8), and which is probably a conven- Fig. 8 
tional representation of the sacred sasikha or 1 
ववी अन श ee © -ॐ 


on the first leaf of Part I (Fig. 82), Part ° * eter: 
(Fig.8b andc), and Part III (Fig, 8d), while ॐ ७ J @ 
the sinistrorse form appears on the first leaf of ee 1 


Part IV (Fig. 8९), and Part VI (Fig. 8 f). Modes of writing ém, 

In Parts V and VII it is lost through the damage suffered by their first folios, In all the 
Parts, except the second, the symbol ocenpies the usual position facing the first line of the 
text; but im Part I] it appears in the more unnsual position, on the left-hand margin, 
opposite the third line of writing, exactly as it is seen in the two copper-plate grants of 
Anants Varman, dateable probably in the sixth century A.D. (fig. 8 g, hk), shown in 
Dr, Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, pp, 220 and 226, Plates xxxB ond xxxiA, Among the dated 
northern Indian epigraphical records of the Gupta period, the earliest known examples of 
the dextrorse form of the symbol are those of the year 448-9 A.D. in च stone inscription of 
Kumara Gupta I (Fig. 61, see ibid,, p, 45, Plate viA), and of the year 493-4 A.D. in a 
copper-plate grant of Jayanitha (Fig. 84, see व, p, 120, Plate xvi), The earlirst 
known example of the sinistrorse form occurs in a copper-plate grant of Mahasadévarija, 
of an unknown though early date (Fig, 61, ibid,, p, 198, Plate xxvii), and apparently, 
though mutilated, also in the Bodhgaya inscriptions, of 588 A.D, (ibid,, Plate xliA and B). 
Of course, these dates are not sufficiently numerous to settle the exact beginning and end 
of the period of the use of the two forms; but on the whole the sinistrorse form seems to 
be somewhat later in origin, Curiously enough, the symbol for 59, in its dextrorse form 

is found also on the obverse side of the 32nd leaf of Part IT, on the left margin, नन 
the second line of writing, How it comes to be there is, at present, not apparent, 


As already observed, the typical Indian pothi is provided with » hole for the Passage 
of the binding string, At the present day, the hole is placed exactly in the middle of the 
leaves; and it has been so during many centaries past, In the Bower Manuscript the hole 
is placed in the left side, about the middle of the left half of the leaf: about 3! inches 
from the left margin of the larger, and 2} inches, in the case of the smaller folios. There 
are reasons to belicve that the latter practice was that which prevailed in ancient India. 
In the old Indian copper-plate grants, the copper leaves are strung together on a copper 
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ring which passes through a bole in the left side of the leaves,®* The oldest known copper- 
plates of this kind are those of the Kondamudi grant of Jayavarman (Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. VI; > 316) and the Pallava grants of King Sivaskanda Varman (ibid,, Vol, I, pp. 
4-6,397; Vol. VI, ए. 84), which, on palwographic and linguistic grounds, must be referred 
to the second and third centuries A.D. respectively.°5 They have their ring-hole near the 
middle of the left half-side. They are all South Indian grants ; and seeing that, as already 
pointed out, the oblong form af the earliest birch-bark pdthis of Northern India, as seen in 
the Bower Manuscript, is an imitation of the palm-leaf pothi of Southern India, it may be 
concluded that the placement of the string-hole in southern manuscript pothis was the same 
as in the southern copper-plate grants, and that the practice of placing the string-bole in 
the middle of the left half of the manuscript was adopted by -the northern scribes from 
their southern brethren, whom, in fact, they imitated in the whole mode of fashioning the 
pothi. All the earliest birch-bark manuscripts of the fourth and fifth centuries show their 
string-hole on the left side. But as birch-bark (as well as palm-leaf) is > more or lets 
fragile material,-the practice soom arose for the greater safety of the leaves, to make two 
holes, in the right and left halves, at corresponding distances from the right and left 
margins, The earliest known examples of this practice are presented in the Horiuzi Manus- 
eript (see Anecdota Ozoniensia, Vol. I, Part 111 Plate I) and the two Nepalese manuscripts 
of the Cambridge Collection, Nos, 1702 and 1409 (see Bendall’s Catalogue, Plate I, Figs. 1 
and 2), all of which probably belong to the sixth century, Still later, the practice arose of 
replacing the two holes by one hole in the middle of the leaves. The existence of this 
practice is recorded by Alberuni in the eleventh century, who says (Professor Sachau's 
Translation of Alberuni’s India, Vol. I, p. 176) that “the Indians bind a book of palm-lcaves 
together by > cord on which they are arranged, the cord going throngh al] the leaves by a 
hole in the middle of each." The hole was not at first in the exact middle, but—probably a 
modified survival of the ancient practice—slightly more to the left, as seen, ¢.g., in the 
Nepalese manuscript No XXI (Palwographic Society), which is dated in 1015 A.D, Still 
later, and in the present day, the hole appears in the exact middle of the leaves. The 
peculiar position of the string-hole, in the middle of the left side of the Bower Manuscript, 
therefore, is an evidence making for the extreme antiquity of the manuscript,°* 

——H This Is the general practice; bat there are exceptions in various directions. Thus exceptionally the This is the general practice; bat there are exceptions in various directions. Thus exceptionally the 
hole is found in the bottom margin, A very old example, from the third century A.D., is the Pallava 
grant of Queen Chairudévi (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VIII, p. 144}. Two other examples of the 7th 
erntury are the Chiplun grant of Puliktsin If (=. Vol. III, p. 52), and the Nausir! grant of Srydiraya 
§ib., Vol. VIII, p..232). Occasionally there are two holes at the bottom, ¢.g., im the 5th century the 
Ganesgad grant of Dhruvaséna I (i+., Vol, ITI, p. 320) and the अकव grant of Dharaséna IT (Fleet's 
Gupta Inscriptions, No. 38, p. 168, Plate xxiv); in the 7th century the Sadkhéja grants of Dadda IIT, 
(Epigraphia Indica, Vol, 11, p. 20 and Vot V., p, 40), and the Nogawa grant of Dhruvasina IT (1b... 
Vol. VIII, p. 192). Another early practice, which however appears to be limited to.a particular Central 
Indian province, is to place the hole in the top margin of the plates, 05 in the Khéh grants of Hastin and 
other princes (Fiect's Gupta Inscriptions Nos, 22, 25, 27, 28, 30, 31, plates xiii, xv, xvii, xx). Lastly the 
hole is occasionally found on the right side. The earliest exumple of this appears to be the Paithin grant 
of the Rishtakitrakdts king Givinda 111, of 794.A.D, (Epigraphia Indica, Vol, >. (106). But the 
overwhelmingly favourite practice throughout ancient India, and at oll times, is to place the hole on the 


left side. 
र ॐ These grants are written in Prikrit, and the spelling in Jayararman’s grant (single for double 
consonants), a8 Professor Hultzsch has pointed out (Epigraphia Indica, Vol, VI, p. 316) is exactly like 
that in the records of the Andra kings Gautam{putra and Vaéishtiputra, whose dates are c. 117-137 A.D 
The spelling in Sivaskanda’s grants has double consonants, bat the writing otherwise resembles that of 
Jayavarman’s grant, Accordingly they can be dated, at most, about a century later. ie 

” @ Revised from the statement in my Report on the British Collection of Central Asion Antiquities 
in Extra Number 1 to the Journal, As, Soc. Beng., Vol. LAX, Part I, for 1901, pp. 7, 8. 
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Unfortunately it has never been recorded in what condition the Bower Manuscript was 
when it was received by Coloncl Waterhouse in Caleutta in September 1890. When it came 
into my hands in February 1891, the leaves of the (कनं were enclosed between its two wooden 
boards, and a string run through them, In order to examine the leaves, I cut the string, 
and, on doing so, discovered that they were not arranged in their proper order, but that the 
leaves of the several parts were mixed up (see Proceedings, Asintic Society of Bengal, 
1891., p. 55). How they came into this state of disorder is not known, It does not seem 
probable that they were so originally when the manuscript was discovered by its Kuchari 
finders, The people who enshrined it in its receptacle in the stiipa may be assumed to have 
been able to read it; and they would not have enshrined it ina disorderly condition. But from 


the time of its discovery, it passed through the hands of, at least, four different persons, all 
of whom may be assumed with certainty to have cut or unloosed the string to satisfy their 
curiosity, and none of whom knew, or could read the characters. In the case of Babu Sarat 
Chandra Das this is certain; for he stated himself to Colonel] Waterhouse who had first given 
him the manuscript to examine, that he had failed to decipher it (sec Proceedings, As. Soc. 
Beng., 1890, pp. 222-3), Morcover two of the leaves were photographed (sce ibid, 
Plate 111) by Colonel Waterhouse, before ever the manuscript came into my hands, It may, 
therefore, be concluded with good reason that the disorderly condition of the manuscript 
arose only in the course of its passage through the several hands: and jt seems not at all 
improbable that the serious damage done to the folios 16 and 17 of Part 11 may be duc to 
ineautious handling by the original Turki finders in Kuchar, After ench examination the 
leaves seem to have been bound together again by a string, whether the sawe original string 
or any other may be doubtful. That they were in this bound condition when they reached 
the hands of Colonel Weterhouse seems to be expressly stated in the original report, 
published in the November Proceedings of the Asiatic Sovicty of Bengal (1890, [~ 223). 








CHAPTER III. 


THE SCRIPT, THE SCRIBES, AND THEIR USAGES IN 
THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT, 


A glance at the Tables which illustrate this chapter shows at once that all the seven 
Parts of the Bower Manuscript are written in an essentially identical script, Considering 
the fact, which will be proved in the sequel, of a diversity of scribes, the identity of their 
script is strikingly shown by the occurrence of the same slight variations in the forms of 
such consonants as k, r and ज (Table I), and such vowels as i, ४, and ४ (Table II, Nos, 
$, 7-10). This script is that which prevailed in Northern India from the fourth to the 
sixth centuries A.D. (both inclusive). It is now generally known as the Gupta script, 
because its prevalence coincided with the rule of the (Early) Gupta Emperors in whose 
epigraphic records it is employed, Most of these records, inscribed during the period of 
the Gupta Empire, are collected in the third volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum=? | 
The facsimile Plates, accompanying that volame may be consulted for the purpose of | 
comparing the script used in the Gupta records with that seen in the several Parts of the 
Hower Manuscript, । 

During the period of approximately three centuries of its prevalence the Gupta script 
shows two distinct types, a southern and a northern, their areas being separated by a line 
running in a north-easterly direction, roughly between N, Lat, 24° and 22. At Mandasor 
(Lat. 24°3'),, Eran (Lat, 24° 5°), and Udayagiri (Lat. 23°32'), there exist inscriptons, side 
by side, in both types of the script. From the dates of these inscriptions*® it will be seen 
that, in every case, the records of the southern are earlier than those of the northern 
type,—a circumstance which points to the gradual advance southwards of the fashion of 
writing in the northern style, For practical purposes the most useful test for distinguish. 
ing the two types is the form of the letter m (Fig. 9). Here (2) shows the original form 
of the letter, in the so-called Atoka script, Gradually the curve at the 
base was flattened, and the point of crossing shifted, more or less, ta the ४ ॐ 
right, In this form (b) the character was preserved in the southern type ॥ # | 
of the script. In the north-west of India the tendency of straightening = b . 
the curves ‘was more pronounced, At first it affected only the right side x rf 
of the letter. This side was made quite straight; and in consequence क म ठ 
thereof it was entirely severed from the crossing point, Thus ०२०5९ the To Loe 
earlier northern Gupta form (c). Soon also the left side was straight- | Forms of the 

| ( the letter चान 
ened, producing the alternative form ध), In these two forms | 
character for m prevailed throwghout the Gupta period (Table I), gradually spreading 
castward over the whole of Northern India. From the second of the northern Gupta forms 


we i aes a ee eee 
ध्र Volume ILI, Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings and their Successors, edited by Dr. J. F: 
Ficet, C. 1. E., in 1888, A few additional inscriptions, discovered after that date are published in the 
Epigraphia Indica, These two publications are quoted in the sequel os ए. GI, and ह. L. respectively, 
छ Mandasor, northern type, ए. GI., Nos, 33, 34, 35, dated ६. 539-333 A.D., and southern type, F.GI., 
Wo, 18, dated 473, A.D. Eran, northern, F.GI., Nos, 19, 20, 36 dated 463, 484, 508 A.D, and southern, 
F.GI, No, 2, dated 370 A.D, Udayagiri, northern, F.GI., No. 61, dated 425 A.D, and southers, F.GI., 
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of m, devcloped, at a later time, the Nagar! form (¢), and its ringleted variety (/), by the 
production of the right lateral below the base line. ete 
The origin of the northern form of the Gupta m must be placed in the eartier hal 
of the fourth century A.D, The starting point of the Gupta empire (Pataliputra) was 
in the East, On the coins and in the records of Samudra Gupta the older form of m, 
with its curved sides (Fig. 9, ० 6) is still exclusively prevalent, But with his son Chandra 
gupta Il, who added the West to the empire, a total change takes place, All his coins 
and records show only the forms of m with straight sides (Fig. 9, < च). He commenced 
to reign about 375 A.D.; and he completed his conquest of the West about 395 A.D, His 
earliest known dated inscription of 407 A.D, (E.GI, Nov 7, p. 36) shows tke straight-sided 
m, Its locality Gadhwi, Lat. §0° 39’, is just within the eastern area. Avother of his 
inscriptions, within the western area, at Mathura, Lat,77° 43’, which alco shows the straight- 
sided m (F.GI, No, 4, ए, 25, Plate iii A) is mutilated and hence undated: but it may be 
some twenty years older, Anyhow, the fact that the straight-sided m shows no signs of o 
gradual origination or introduction, but with Chandragupta's western conquests, all at once, 
entirely supersedes the older curved-sided form of m in the records throughout the northern 
portion of the Gupta empire, proves that, at the time of that conquest, it must have been the 
established and prevailing fashion of writing m in the north-west of India, The bezinning 
and growth of that fashion in the North-west itself, therefore, may with good reason be 
placed in the earlier half of the fourth century, though, of course, in calligraphic records of 
2 particularly ornate kind, such as the Bijayagadh inscriptions of about 372 A.D. (F.GI., 
Nos, 58, 59, pp. 251-2, Plate xxxvi 8. C.), the old form of m with its angular or curved 
sides, might tend to survive for some longer time, The only form of m, prevailing through- 
out the whole of the Bower Manuseript, in its calligraphically as well as cursively written 
portions, is the earlier of the two north-western forms, with its right side straight, but the 
left side twisted (Fig. 9,¢; and Table I). So far, therefore, the graphic indications of the 
manuscript point to some time within the fourth century A.D. At any rate, they need not 
carry its date back of that century, 
The northern type of the Gupta script, again, is divisible into two distinctly marked 
varieties, an eastern and a western, With regard to this division the most useful test letter 
is the character for the cerebral sibilant ९» 85 compared with the character for the dental 
sibilant ३, The original forms, in the Asoka alphabet, of these two charactera are shown in 
Fig. 10, a and f respectively, The form of the former Fig. 10, 
Was soon modified, as in (6), by closin ठ the lower ¢ छ B . 
semicircle. In the East, gradually that (4 wos ८ छ ++ | y 
mode to bulge out on the left, as in (c), and finally > ॐ ४ d é 
reduced to > नण] ringlet, as in (ष), while in the West £ 
it was simply more or less angulorized, as in (¢). On , च QA w 4 
the other hand, in the case of the dental s (^), its basal s & # ४ ४ 
curve was angularized in the East, and at the same time Forms of the cerebral and dental 
its tail closed up to form a ringlet, as in (z), while in the sibilants, 
West the whole character was angularized, a triangle taking the place of the ringlet, as in 
(4). The final result of these modifications was, in the East, to cause the forms of the 
cerebral and dental sibilants, (d) and (g), to resemble each other so closely as to make them 
practically indistinguishable, while in the West the forms of the two sibilants remained 
quile distinct, It may be added that the western form of the dental sibilant occurs in 
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several slightly differing variations, shown in (4), (i) and (4), none of which, however, 
affects its distinctive character of angolarity, 

The boundary of the western and eastern areas runs roughly along E, Long, 312, At 
Kausambhi (Long, 81° 27") we have inscriptions in both varieties of the northern Gupta 
type side by side: the western variety in the Pall land-grant (E.1, Vol. II, ए, 354, 1. 4, 
yathaisa), the eastero in the pillar inseription of Samudragupta, now in Allahabad (F, GI. 
No, 1, p. 1, Plate i), and in the Késam image inscription (ए, GI. No, 65, p- 266, Plate 
xxxix C), Similarly, we find the western variety in the image inscription of Déériya 
(Long, 81° 51, ए. GI. No, 68, ए, 271, Plate xl B), and close by, the eastern variety in the 
image inscription of Mankuwar (Long, 81° 52, FGI, No. 11, ए, 45, Plate xii A), and in 
the inscriptions at Gadhwa (Long. 81° 18; F.GI, Nos. 7, 9, 64, 66, pp. 36, 40, 264, 267 
Plates iv B,D, and xxxix B,D).*9 As the Nepal valley lies within the eastern orea, all the 
Nepalese inscriptions at, or near, Katmandi (Long, 85° 71.) exhibit the eastern cercbral s 
(Fig. 10, ¢), but exceptionally they preserve the distinction of the two sibilants by using the 
westera angular dental s (Fig. 10,4).% Throughout the whole of the Bower Manuscript, 
the two sibilants appear in the western variety of the northern Gupta type, as may be seen 
by referring to Table I. This fact limits the country of origin of the manuscript to some 
part of north-western India; and as will be shown in the sequel, the probability is that 
Parts I-III] were written in the extreme north, and Parts V-VII, im the extreme south of 
that portion of India, or rather (p.xxxv) by scribes coming from those localities, 

The western variety of the northern type of the Gupta script itself possessed two sub- 
varictics. The distinctive feature of these sub-varieties is their different way of writing the 
palatal sibilant $, either with 9 curvilinear or a straight-lined Fig, 11. 
top. The successive stages of development of the form of this A OAR 
sibilant are shown in Fig, 11, Originally, in the Asdka script, ~ ५ ५ 
it had the form (a), Gradually the medial perpendicular line ^ 
assumed > slanting position as in (5), till finally, in the Indo- Forms of the Palstal Sibilant. 
scythic period, in the Kushana script of the secund century A.D, it became more or less 
horizontal, as in (c), Somewhat later, apparently in the early Gupta period, in the fourth 
century A_D., the alternative form (व). arose, which flattened the roanded top into a straight 
line. These two forms of the palatal, + the round-topped and the flat-topped, however, were 
not restricted to a particular area, or o particular period of time, They existed 
contemporancously during the Gupta period, and in the same common area, 411 instructive 
example is the group of Mandasér inscription of Yaiidharman (I. GI, Nos, 33, 34, 3 
pp. 142, 149, 150, Plates xxi B,C, xxii), which were written by the same scribe, named 
Govinds (15,, 7, 146), about 533 A.D, He uses the flat-topped form of + throughout his 
three records.** On the other hand, the writer of the somewhat carlicr Mandasir 
inscription, of the time of Kumaragupta and of the year 473-+ ALD,, uses the round-topped 
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F. GI. No, 32, p. 139, Plate xuxi A), and Udayagiri (Long, 77° 50, ए. छा, No, 6, p. 34, Plate iv A) 

© See Indian Antiquary, Vol XI,p,163 वि, The two sibilants may be seen in juxtaposition iu | 13 
(hiryytshu sadvi) of No, 3, p. 167. 

@ Unfortunately, owing to the nature of the soft sandstone, on which they are inciset, the angles of 
the letters are much eroded, thus obscuring somewhat their true forms, but the flat to p ४५.50 well mare 
in several cases; ¢.g,, indabde, | 6,and it, 1. 7, of the complete pillar inscription (F.Gi,, p, i46-7) and 
in 4845 and stra, ! 1 of tre duplicate inseription (s.,p. 199). In the better preserved inseription, un 
the harder slate tablet, the fat top of 4 is quite distinct: ¢.2., ia drt 1 + (ib, p. 153.) 
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$ throughout (F. GI, No, 18, p. 79, Plate xi), Good examples of the use of the flat-topped 
é are the cave inscription of Udayagiri (Lat, 23° 32", Long. 77° 50°), dated in 425-6 A.D 

(F. GI, No, 61, ए. 258, Plate xxxviii), and the stone image inscription at Mathura 
(Lat, 27° 30", Long. 77° 43‘; F. GI, No. 63, p. 262, Plate xxxix A), dated in 454-5 A:D 

On the other hand, good examples of the use of the round-topped # are the copper-plat 

land-grants of the Parivrajaka Maharajas, at इ, Majhgawim, and Bhumari (about 
Lat. 24° 25' and Long, 80° 45"; F.G1. Nos, 21-25, pp. 93-112, Plates xiii, xiv, xv B), whieb 
are daled between 475 and 529 A.D. These examples show that the two forms of the 
palstal $ were in use over the same western area, and during the same period of time. 

Wut there is one point to be observed with regard to the use of the two forms of the 
palatal &, whch is of great importance in connection with the Bower Manuscript. The two 
ways of writing that # sre never confounded, nor do they ever occur promiscuously in the 
same epigraphic record. It is clear, therefore, that they mark two different styles 
writing, each peculiar to a particular writer, They thus offer 9 test for determining the 
number of writers who were engaged in the production of the several Parts of the Bower 
Manuscript, As may be seen by reference to Table I, the round-topped 4 is used exclusi- 
vely in Parts 117, while the dat-topped 4 is, equally exclusively, used in Parts IV-VII. 
In Parts I-III, the flat-topped ज never occurs, nor does the round-topped ॐ ever occur in 
Paris IV-VII. It is inconceivable that the same person should have used habitually and 
exclusively one mode of writing 4 in one set of manuscripts, and another in another set of 
manuscripts. It follows, thercfore, that Parts I-III were written by a person different from 
the three persons who wrote Parts IV-VIT; for as will be shown in the sequel (pp, xxix and 
xxxiii), on similar grounds, the two writers Of Parts ITV and VI must have been different 
persons from the writer of Parts V and VII, 

In this connection, as bearing on the question of the number of scribes, the following 
fact, which will be fully discussed in Cliapter 1४, must be noted. The modern form of the 
letter y, which originated in the northern area of the Gupta script, and which is found in 
Parts I-III, is entirely absent from Parts IV-VII. The latter make ase exclusively of the 
old three-pronged form of y (Fig. 19), which persistently continued to prevail in the 
southern area, Also, another small point which distinguishes the scribes of Parts V-VII 
from the scribe of Parts [वा is worth noticing. It is the fashion of writing the character 
for the dental th, As may be seen in Table I, in Parts I-III that character has an upright 
position, while in Parts V-VII its position is more or less slanting. Though» small point 
in itself, it is worth noticing, because it marks the germ of a fashion of writing with a 
slant, which developed subsequently in the Eastern Turkestan settlement of Kuchar, and 
which is shown in Fig. 15, 1. 2, (p. xxxii), and in Fig. 17, 1.3, ट ond d (p. xxxiv). 

The peculiarities of writing above sect out shown that there must have been bo less 
than four persons engaged in the writing of the Bower Manuscript, In Parts L-III, the 
similarity of writing is, in all points so conspicuous that it is impossible to‘ascribe their 
production to more than one person, As to Parts ए VI and ए it has ॥ “shitern tice 
their mode of wriling the palatal # that they cannot have been written by the identical 
person who wrote Parts I-ILI. Moreover, it is practic uly certain that they must have 
been written by two different writers, That Parts V and VII are due tithe: same कत 
follows, as in the case of Parts [~ (र from tke conspicuous similority of the writing. 
The case of Part VI may seem uncertain, There is supertcial dissimilarity in its ‘style 
of writing from that in Parts V and’VIT_ bot on the othcr hand. it must be remembered 
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that Part VI is written calligraphically, while Parts V and VII are written in an extremely 
cursive and careless fashion. Also, there is n not inconsiderable similarity of writing in 
the three Parts, which extends even to the use of the same signs of interpunctuation 
(see ए. xxxix), parts V-VII having in this respect 9 common system differing from that in 
Parts I-III. Moreover, there is the fact that the same name Yafamitra (ie, Yaiémitra) 
occurs beth in the calligraphieally written Part VI (fol. 4a, 1. 6, ed, pp. 225, 230) and 
the cursively written Part VII-(fol, 2a, 1. 3, ed. pp. 237-9). This name inust be that of 
the votary, who either wrote the manuscript himself, or got it written forhimself by a 
scribe, For, as the Japanese scholar, Dr. K. Watanabe, explains (Journal, Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1907, p. 263), it “was a custom in ancient China and Japan” that “a votary 
must recite bis name" in the copy of a devotional work which he cither wrote himself, 
or enused to be written for himself. On the other hand, there is the very significant 
circumstance that Part VI is paginated on the obverse side of its folios, while Part VII 
bore its folio numbers on the reverse sides (see Chapter I], ए. xx). As in the case of the 
two modes of writing the palatal + it is hardly conceivable that the same person should 
have been in the habit of using two entirely different modes of paginating. It should, also, 
be observed that (see Chapter VIII) Parts VI and VII contain two different portions of the 
same tract, and (see Chapter 11) greatly differ in their quality of birch-bark and state of 
preservation, Tke explanation which best accords with all these facts seems to be that « 
monk, called Yasémitrs, wrote, or got written, for his own use, a copy of the protective 
charm, > portion of which now survives as Part VII. At a subsequent date, when that 
copy had become damaged, he got the damaged portion replaced by 9 new copy, namely the 
existing Part VI, ono fresh supply of superior bark, which a new arrival from India may 
have brought with him, Regarding the personality of Yaiimilra, it may be surmised that 
he must have been 9 Buddhist monk of great repute for saintliness and learning. For the 
fact that the manuscripts were found in the relic chamber‘of the stips shows that they 
must have been the property of the person in whose honour the st&pa was erected; and to 
be accorded such an honour that person must have been 2 monk of acknowledged eminence. 
But whatever the exact nomber of writers may have been, the fact that Parts V-VII have so 
many peculiarities in common shows that the writer of Part VI must have been a native of 
the same country, or locality, in India as the writer of Parts V and VII. On the writer 
of Part IV, see below, ए, =xxiii. 

This introduces another important subject, viz. the native country of the writers of the 
several Parts of the Bower Manuscript. On this point the manuscript presents some very 
interesting evidence, In the first place, looking at Table I, a difference will be observed jn 
the forms of the initial vowel <, In Parts V-VII, the right side of the triangle projects, 
or juts out, berond the apex, This projection is wanting in Fig. 12. 

Parts 1-111. On consulting the Tables 117 IV and VII in J 
Bihler'’s Indian Palwography (in the Encyclopedia of Indo- J Jd : cf 
“rgan Research), it will be found that the projection is peculiar => b : d 
to epigraphic records of the southern area of the Gupta script, त॒ = 

The forms which obtained in the northern and southern areas प्र | 0 द] 
respectively are shown in Fig. 12, The boundary line, as * f q [१ 
already stated, runs roughly in a south-easterly direction between Forms of the initial 4 in the 
N, Lat, 24° and 221, The form-of the jutting 2 is shown in एवान्य and southera areas, 
(2) from an inscription at Maliya (about Lat, 21° 31’, ए. GI, No. 38, p. 164, Plate xxiy 
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1. 26), well below the boundary line, in the southern area, The same southern form, from 
an inscription at Eran (Lat, 24° 5, F. GI. No. 20, p. 91, Plate xii B,J, 1), is shown in (b) 
Eran is just on the boundary line of the two arenas ; ard from arother inscription (F Gl 
No. 36, ए. 158, Plate xxiv A, 1. 2) at the same place comes tke northern form without the 
projection, shown in (€). The-same northern form, in two slight variations, is shown in 
(^) and (g), coming from the same place Khoh (Lat, 24° 13', ए. GI, No, 27, p. 121, Plate 
xvii, 1. 9, and No, 28, ए; 125, Plate xviii, 112), From furtker south come the Pallava and 
Xadamba forms, shown in (c) and (द); and from further north comes the Kushana form, 
shown in (4), 

In the second place, there is the characteristic difference in the form of the vowels अ 
and d, in the akshara, or syllables, ru and rié, which are shown in the 7th and 9th traverses 
of Table II, In Parts I-III the short vowel च is attached to the foot of the consonant fr, 
but in Parts V-VII to its middle, The long vowel @ is indicated in Parts I-III, by adding a 
stroke above, but in Part VI, by adding > semicircle, to its own perticular symbol for ru 
respectively. For Parts V and VII, unfortunately, no examples are available; but their 
agreement, in this respect, with Part VI may be presumed. On referring again to the 
Tables III and VII in Biihler’s Indian Paleography, it will be seen that the forms used in 
Parts V-VII are peculiar to the southern, but those in Parts I-III to the northern area, 
are shown 17 Fig, 13. Well within the 
southern area occurs the southern form 
(५) from the same abore-mentionred 
inscription at Maliya (about Lat, 21° 
31’, F. GI, No, 38, p. 165, Plate xxiv, 
. 4); also the similar southern form 
(9), from an inscription at Junagadh 
भकः > ब ¢ ‘ ee Forms of rw and ra in the northern ond southern arces, 
inscription. at Rajim (Lat, 20° 58’, ए. GI, No, 81, p. 295, Plate xiv, 1.12). The strictly 
southern character of these three inscriptions is proved by the fact that they all exhibit the 
distinctly southern form of m (Fig. 9 ¢). The Mialiyaé inscription (Plate xxiv, 11. 12, 16) 
shows the gouthern forms (¢) and (f) of ri, On the other hard, we have, well within the 
northern area, the northern form (i) of ru in inscriptions at Kahaum (Lat. 26° 16, F. GI, 
No. 15, p. 67, Plate ix A, ll. 8, 12), ard at Indér: (Lab. 28° 12’, ए. GI. No, 16, p. 71, 
Piste ix. B, 1. 6), and the similar forms (4) at Nagarjuni (Lat, 25° 0’), (4) at Mardasar 
(Lat, 24 3‘), and (™) at Mathura (Lat. 27° 30" ; ए. GI. Nos. 50, 33, 63, pp. 227. 147, 
263, Plates xxxi, 1. 1, xxi B, 1. 8, xxxixA, 1,3). The northern form (ms) of ri appears in 
an inscription at Udayagiri (Lat, 23° 32" F.GI_ No. 61, 2, 259, Plate xxxviii, 1. 7) and with 
a slight difference (0) at Bédhgaya (Lat, 24° 41', F, GI, No, 71, p. 277, Plate 11, 1. 13). 
Both these inscriptions are on the border line; but on that line also the southern forms of re 
and ré- are found side by side with the northern, Thus at Khoh (Lat. 24° 23') both forms 
of ru occur: the southern (d) (ए. छा. No. 22, p. 103, Plate xiii, 11. 5, 11, and No, 
p. 114, Plate.xvB, IL 7, 13), and the northern (#) (7. GI, No, 27, Plate xviii, IL 6, 10: 
No, 28, Plate xviii, 1.6; No, 29, Plate xix A, 1. 13, and No. 31, Plate xx, 1. 6) ; and what 
is particularly to: be noted, the southern form: occurs here. in: conjunction with the northern 
form of m (Fig..9 ¢). Similarly both forms of ri-are secn-at Mandasir (Lat, 24° 3°), the 
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southern (¢) (ए. GI. No. 18, p. 82, Plate xi. Il. 10, 15) and the northern (n) (F. GI 
No. 35, p. 153, Plate xxxii, 1.11). Moreover, there is a peculiar form rad (A) and (p) 
which substitute two parallel strotesfor the southern semi-circle, and this form appears to be 
common to both areas; for it-is-seen in the south at Junagadh (Lat. 21° 31'; ए. GI, No. 14, 
p. 59, Plate viii, L 10), कड well as in the north at Bilsad (Lat. 27° 33'; F.GI, No. 10, 
ए. 44, Plate v, 1. 11). 

In the third place, there is the striking difference in the use of the two forms of the 
letter y, the old and the modern, In Parts I-III, as alrecdy observed, and as will be 
explained in detail in Chapter IV, the modern form of y is used optionally with its older 
three-pronged form; while in Parts V-VII that three-pronged form is used exclusively, The 
modern form of y originated in’the north, and its use never spread to the south,*? 

The obvious conclusion suggested by the foregoing evidence is that the perfons who 
wrote Parts V-VII were natives of some place lying within the southern area, In the case 
of Part VI, at all events, this conclusion is confirmed by the other significant fact that the 
folios of Parts VI are numbered on their obverse sides (see Chapter II, p, xx). For, as 
Biihler has pointed out in the Pienna Oriental Journal, Vol, VII, p. 241, the practice of 
numbering the folios on their obverse side is a peculiarity of Southern India, We have ॐ 
good example of this practice, of a very early date, in the copper-plates of the Pallava 
king Sivaskanda Varman, and the Kéodamnudi Plates of Jaya Varman, a contemporary of 
the Andhra kings Gautamiputra and Vasigthiputra, who reigned about 113-137 A.D. 
These copper-plates may be seen in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. L., pp. 4-6, Plates I-V., 
Vol, ४, p. 86, and Vol. VI, ए, 315. At the same time, the place whence the writers of 
Parts V-VII came must have been somewhere near the border line of the two areas, This 
is indicated by the cireumstance that the southern forms of ¢, ru and ra arc employed im 
conjunction with the northern form of क, exactly 95 in the inscriptions, above mentioned, 
at Eran and Khih, both of which places lie on the border 117८. While the writers of Parts 
V-VII appear to have come from some place near the southern limit of the northern area 
the person who wrote Parts I-IT1 must have come from somewhere near its northern limit, 
that is to say, from Kashmir or Udyina, This is indicated by the occurrence in Part I} 
(fol, 27a, 1. 11) of the peculiar Sirada form of the letter & (Table I, No. 2 in Traverse 2). 
The Sarada script is peculiar to Kashmir, where it originated directly from the Gupta script 
in the course of the seventh century, and where it is still current, almost unchanged, to 


the present day. The न ५. Fig. 14 
those letters which enter into the presen % A 
enquiry ate shown in the lower line of ! श्र कं म श १ | 


Fig. 14.53 The upper line shows the | 

corresponding letters in the script of the (~ द 
Horivuzi Manuscript, which was writien 9 प ष 4 q | 

in the first half of the sixth century तः snes 


(Anecdota Ozoniensia, Vol, I, Part IIT 
p. 64), Its script, therefore, was the immediate predecessor of the Sarada script. The 





छ There isa further point of difference between Parts 1 [fl and Parts V-VIZ. [t concerns the 
shape of the initial vowels, This point, however, not decisive of jocality, end willbe discussed in the 
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appearance of the Sarada form of £ (Fig. 14,1.26) in Part II is quite exceptional, It 
occurs only once, Its use would seem to have grown gradually more frequent, till it finally 
became distinctive of the Sarada script, On the other hand, that script selected for itself 
(Fig, 14, 1, 2g), from the two co-cxistent forms of the palatal 4, the flat-topped variety, 
which is used in Parts V-VII 

The forms which the Gupta script developed on its transference to Central Asia are 
shown in Fig. 15. That figure shows the Fig. 15, 
same series of letters (»s in Fig. 14) im the 1 a $ gy er ट? Tr A 
forms which they assumed in manuscripts ‘ a | 
written in the Buddhist settlement at Kuchar 
They are extracted from Parts Il and IX ०५ 2 व = क्व af re gS गि 
the Weber Manuseripts, which are shown 
४ Hate I Fie 2, cod Pity VEL. Wigs eg nee eee are Ree 
in my Report on the Weber Manuscripts in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Vol, LXIJ, Part I (1893), pp. 1-39. It will be seen from Fig. 15 that there are two 
distinct varieties of the Kuchari script, the second varicty (lower line) showing an appre- 
ciable slant which is absent from the first varicty.“4 The latter variety, it will be noticed, 
resembles much more closely the upright ductus of the Gupta script as it was current in 
northern India, and as it prevails in the Bower Manuscript, The latter Manuscript, as haa 
been explained in Chapter 11, is written mainly (i.¢., all except Part ४1) on inferior and 
damaged birch-bark, which cirumstance suggests its having been written by Indian em- 
‘grants on remnants of the store of birch-bark which they had brought with them from 
India“? On the other hand, the Weber Manuscripts are written on paper, which was the 
ordinary writing material of Eastern Turkestan, The two varieties of the Kuchari script, 
shown in these manuscripts, were current contemporaneously; for they were all dug out 
from the Qutluq त्वर stipa in the vicinity of Kuchar (see Chapter 1). How the diver- 
gence of the two varictics arose is not known, What the difference of the writing material, 
however, suggests is that the manuscripts on birchebark, such as the Bower Manuscript, 
were written at an earlier date than the manuscripts on paper, The former probably were 
written by immediate immigrants from India, who still possessed some store of birch-bark, 
their native writing material, while the latter were written by their descendants, or by 
native Kuchari converts who naturally made use of the paper of their own country, In this 
connection a curious point may be noticed, The upright variety (upper line in Fig. 15) 
eonserres the Southern Indian fashion of writing the syllables rv and ri (र and f), the 
jutting ६ (¢), and (thongh not quite distinctly) the flat-topped + (zg), all of which fashions 
are peculiar to Parts V-VII of the Bower Manuscript. On the other hand, the slanting 
variety (lower line of Fig. 15) conserves the northern fashion of writing rw and rié (र and 
f), and the round-topped + (g) of Parts I-III, with which, however, it combines the southern 

“ The two varieties are shown also in Fig. 17, where the difference of the upright (c) and slanting 
(च) forms of mand th (in 1. 1, 2, 3, respectively) Is very clearly marked, 

= This conclusion is suggested also by the circumstance mentioned earlier (p. xxix) that the letter 
#4 js written in Parts V-VII with an appromch to the slant which distinguishes one of the two varicties 
of the fully developed Kuchari script. 
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jutting ¢ (a). ‘This combination, in the slanting variety, of different Indian fashions of 
writing seems to suggest that that variety originated among the native Kuchari converts to 
Buddhism, while the upright variety persisted among the Indian Buddhist immigrants and 
their descendants. For it should be noticed that both the Sarada script, which originated 
from the Gupta script, and the Horivzi script, which occupies a position intermediate between 
the Gupta and Sarada, agree with the upright variety of the Kuchari script in conserving 
the southern Gupta fashion of writing टं, ru and ri, and 4.°¢ ‘The considerable modification 
in the forms of some letters, such as m and y (Fig, 15, ¢ and d), presupposes a not incon- 
siderable interval of time to have ‘passed since the introduction of the Gupta script into 
Eastern Turkestan and the production of the Bower Manuscript, As the date of the latter 
is probably to be referred to the second half of the fourth century (see Chapter V), the date 
of the -Weber Manuscripts may be placed within the sixth century, or possibly a little 
earlier, 

Tt has been stated (ante, p, xxix) that Part IV must have been written by a petson 
different from the two writers of Parts V-VII, as well as from the writer of Parts I-III. 
From the latter the writer of Part IV differs (see Plate I) by the use of the flat-topped 4, 
as against the use of the round-topped ई in Parts I-III, From the former he differs by 
the use of the plain é, as well asthe northern ru and ri, as against the jutting € and the 
southern ru and ri of Parts V-VII, Further from both, the writer of Parts I-III as well as 
the writers of Parts V-VII, the scribe of Part IV differs in the following striking points. 
In the first place, he writes the initial vowel 55 in a way quile peculiar to himself, In 
Parts I-III it is written quite differently, as may be seen from Table I, In Parts V-VIL 
that vowel does not happen to occur at all. It is altogether a character of very rare 
ocenrrence, From the epigraphic records of India, as may be seen by a reference to the 
Tables in Bibler’s Indian Paleography, it appears to be altogether absent, In the Horiuzi 
Manuscript (first half of the sixth century) it resembles rather the character for the vowel 
a. Inthe Sarada script, also, it has a very simple form, though quite different from that in 
Part IV. The full data for an effective comparison, therefore, sre not available. All that 
can be aid is that the form of the initial vowel ri, which is seen in Part IV, stands quite 
by itself, 

In the second place, in Part IV the initial vowel i is written quite differently from 
Parts I-III on the one side, and from Parts V-VII on the other. The character for the 
vowel i is made up of three dots arranged triangularly (see Table I). With the exception 
of Part IV, all the Parts agree in placing the dot, which forms the apex, below the two 
dots which form the base of the triangle; with this difference, however, that in Parts V-VII 
the spicular dot is made plain, while in Parts I-III it is furnished with a tail, But in 
part IV the arrangement of the dots is exactly reversed; the spicular dot has the 
superior position, The evidential value of this difference, however, is not quite assured 
Wane line OF graphic Geacent, om the present evidence, appears tobe a8 follows: The southen appears tobe 85 follows: The southern 
Gupta travels in the fourth century northwards, through Kashmir and Udyfna, to Kuchar in Enstern 
Turkestan In Kashmir it develops gradually, through the Horiusi script (6th cent), into the Sdrac& 
(7th cent.), In Kuchar it develops, contemporaneously with the Horiuzi stage, into the slanting varicty 
of the Kuchari script (6th cent.), 
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great varicty of forms, These are shown’ in Fig. 16. 

Fig. 16. The four forms (a-d) are peculiar to South Bast 
the southern area of that script, The two केम शा) m = *| 2) 
forms (¢ and /f) and the four forms (g-k) 8 ely aa 2 ५ 
prevail mainly in the च्ञ) and western Wear 

portions respectively of the northern area, % y ९९ = 
Finally the form (i)has no definite habitat: it | क 9.9 

is found in the inscriptions at Nirmand inthe ४ १ - < 
north-west (Lat, 31° 25', Long. 77° 38’), in Forms of the initial vowel i, 


Pahladpur in the north-east (Lat, 25° 26’, Long. 3° 31), and at Junagadh in the south-west 
(Lat. 21° 31’, Long. 70° 36’), Moreover in the Nirmand inscription it occurs side by side 
with the proper western form (i); and in the Pahladpur record it alternates with the 
form (g). Considering that the record at Nirmand comprises only sixteen lines and that 
at Pabladpur even only a single line, the suspicion obtrudes itself that the reversal of the 
position of the apicular dot in the form (८) may be a mere error of writing, Whether or 
not its occurrence in Parts IV of the Bower Manuscri pt is due to a seribal error, it is not 
possible to say with certainty, seeing that the initial (+) occurs only once in that Part; but 
the possibility of its being due to = mere-error cannot be Fig. 17, 
disregarded, and it is this possibility which detracts from भूर =+ 8 qe 
ॐ व 


its evidential value, For the purpose of further com- > 2 F 


parison there are added in Fig. 17 the forms of initial i in a 4 = 
the Horiuzi (क) and Barada (b) scripts, as well as fn त ॥ * r 
the Kuchari - script of the upright (c) and slanting (d) | 

varieties, In order to bring out more clearly the marked ध त 9 ल 
distinction between the two varieties (८) and (च) of the Letters of the Horiuzi, Sarad4, and 
Kuchari script, the forms of m and th are added in the Kuchari scripts, 


Inythe third place, the general appearance of the writing in Part IV conveys 
the suggestion that it was done with a brush rather than ao stylus or reed-pen, 
Thus the curious flourish, or jerk, at the bottom of the right limb of the 
letters g and 1, and of both limbs of $ (sce Table I ), suggests the brush, The apparently 
similar curves, to~be seen in the letters g, t, nd in Ports V-VII, ore obviously due to o 
different cause, viz,, to the tendency towards continuity in cursive writing.*7 The stylus, 
or reed-pen was the usual instrument of the Indian scribe, and with it undoubtedly 
Parts I-III and V-VII are written. The brush was peculiar to the Chinese scribe, and 
hence would naturally be the instrument used in the Chinese province of Eastern 
Turkestan, And though an Indian immigrant into Kuchar might conceivably abandon his 
accustomed instrument and take to that of his adopted country, it is—on the assumption 
that Part IV was really written with a brash—practically certain that it must have been 


in the monastery of the Ming-oi of Qum Turi. 


* An instructive exom ple of an exactly similarly written cursive J may be aca lp ee exactly similarly written cursive 4 may be scen in the Toramdra stone 
inscription at Kura, in the word mahtia in Epigraphia Indica, Vol, 1, p. 240, ६ 12. ४ | 
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| Trrespective of the details which distingnish the three styles of writing in Parts I-III, 
Paris V-VII, and Part IV respectively, itis impossible not to be impressed by the pronounced 
difference in the general appearance of the writing in those three portions of the Bower 
Minuscript. ‘This cirzumstance leads to a further observation, On the blank space of the 
obverse of the leaf on which Part IIT ends, there is inscribed a remark, the exact purport 
of which is, at present, not intelligible. But it is obviously written by the same hand that 
wrote Parts V and VII, For, in addition to the general appearance of sameness, there 
oceur in the remark those forms, previously explained of the letters sand th, which are 
peculiar to the writer of Parts V and VII, On the reverse of that same leaf there is 
inscribed the commencement of Part 1४. On the obverse of the third leaf of Part IV 
(see Plate XL), there is seen, written between the fourth and fifth lines, the brief remark 
na saajaya, ‘This interlinear remark, too, is clearly in the handwriting of the scribe of 
Parts V and VII; for it comprises the peculiar ई and y of those Parts; for example, as 
will be secn by reference to Table I, the left-hand stroke of gy of the remark curls to the 
left as in Parts V and VII, while in Part IV it eurls to the right, The conclusion that 
may be drawn from the existence of the two remarks in the positions in which they occur 
is that after Paris I-III had been written, they passed into the hands of the writer of 
Part [V who began his writing on the blank page of the last leaf of Part IIT. Afterwards 
Parts I-IV passed into the hands of the writer of Parts V and VII, who added his 
explanatory remark to the final page of Part ITI, and his brief complementary remark on 
the third lesf of Part IV. Probably it was also he who put allthe Parts together, and 
enclosed them as a collective manuscript between a pair of wooden boards. It may be 
suggested that the remark appended to the end of Part III, if we only understood it, 
might refer to the monastic order or rank of the writer of Parts I-III, The interlinear 
remark in Part IV only adds > phrase which had been inadvertently omitted by the 
original writer. 


The results of the foregoing enquiry may be summed wp as follows. The writers of 
Parts I-III and Parts V-VII were natives of India who had migrated to Kuchar. They, 
no doubt, were Buddhist monks, and these, as is well known, were often in the habit of 
travelling, or migrating, for missionary or other purposes, into Foreign Parts, To judge 
from their style of -writing, the scribe of Parts I-III originally came from the northern, 
and the two scribes of Parts V-VII from the southern part of the northern area of the 
Indian Gupta script. But the fact that they use birch-bark os their writing material 
shows that the country, from which more immediately they migrated to Kuchar, must have 
been Kashmir or Udyna; and the quality of the birch-bark which they use suggests that 
they wrote their respective parts of the Bower Manuscripts after their settlement in Kuchar, 
when their store of birch-bark had ran short. Parts V aud VII probably were written 
about the same time as Parts I-III. The latter apparently were never completed, They 
passed, in their incomplete state, into the hands of the writer of Part IV, who would scem 
to have been a native of Eastern Tyrkestan, or perhaps of China, From him Parts I-IV 
passed into the hands of the writer of Parts V and VII, who added the two remarks abore 
vcferred to. Part VI was written at a subsequent date by + fourth scribe on a fresh supply 
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of well prepared birch-bark leaves, since received from India, for the purpose of repairing 
the damage suffered, in the mean time, by part VII. In fact, that fresh supply may 
have been brought from India by the fourth scribe himself who may have been & later 
immigrant, All four writers must have been residing in a monastery near Kuchar, But 
the ultimate owner of the whole series of manuscripts, whose name appears to have been 
Yaéomitra, must have held a prominent position in that monastery, For his collective 
manuscript was contained in the relic chamber of the memorial stipa at the Ming-oi of 
Qum Turi, which would appear to have been built in his honour. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE SCRIPT, THE SCRIBES, AND THEIR USAGES IN THE 
‘BOWER MANUSCRIPT—Conéd, 

It remains to notice 9 few misecllancous points connected with the script and the usages 
of the writers of the several Parts of the Bower Manuscript, 

(i) Tue Noumenat Stows ; see Table IV. 

These are the old signs of the original Indian system of notatio., anterior to the 
discovery of the “value of place” and the invention of the cypher, That systea made 
use of twenty signs, viz,, nine for the units, nine for the tens, one for hundred, and one 
for thousand. ‘Thirteen from among these twenty signs occur in the Bower Manuscript; 
viz,, the nine unit figures, and the figures for 10, 20, 30 and 50. The figure for 50 is 
doubtful: it might be the figure for 70 (see Chapter IJ, p. xx). Most of the thirteen 
figures occur in the numbering of the leaves of the several Parts, a few also in the text 
of Parts 11, IV, and V. The series of three numbers which occur in the diviuation treatises 
of Parts IV and V have to be understood, not as possessing any “value of place,”" but 
simply as beinz three successive unit figures For example, the series 444, in Part IV, 
p. 192, which repeats three times the unit figure for 4, is to be read, not as four hundred, 
forty, four, but simply as four, four, four, It indicates that the die is thrown three times, 
(sce p. X CI) #0 that each time its face shows the number four, 

(ii) Muscettanecovs Manns; sec Table V. 

A variety of marks occur to ind cate var.ous purposes, su:h as interpunclion, correc- 
tion, or a lacuna, 

(1) Intenronction (sec Traverses | and 2 of Table V for Parts I-III, Traverses 1-3 
for part IV, and Traverse; 1-+ for Parts V-VII), The writers of the Bower Manuscript 
observe no consistent system of interpunction, As to Parts (आ, which are written, 
practically entirely, in verse, the writer, as a rule, mikes no use of any sign to indicate 
the ends of half or whole verses. Occasionally he marks the end by a rather wider interval, 
as, ¢.g., the end of verses 121 (Part IJ, p. 32, fol. 5b, L 5), 223 (ib. p. 38, fol, 85, 1. 4), 
353 (ib, p. 44, fol. 116, 1. 7), ete. This mark, however, is very unsafe, as the writer often 
disperses his writing, mostly by reason of the defects of the birch-bark (as in Part 11 
fol. 129, 1. 2; Part III, fol. 20, 1. 3), or on account of the spread of a conjunct consonant 
(os in Part TT, fol. 2b, 1. 3); bo: sometimes apparently from mere caprice (as in 9१4 
oa L 6 of Part IJ, fol. 129}. If he does use > sign, it is cither the well-::nown double 
stroke, or a comma laid lengthwise, or 9 ringlet, simple or complex, 

(ब) The Double stroke,—The mo lern Indian usage is to mara the end of the half-verse 
by 9 single vertical stroke, and the end of the fall verse by 8 couple of vertical strokes, As 
regards the single stroke, in Parts I-III, the end of the half-verse is never marked, unless 
it ‘coincides with the end of 2 formula, or of a sestioa: and in that case, it is marked—if 
ct is marked at all—with any of the marks of a full-verse, The single stroke, accordingly, 
is never found, The double stroke always, except as above noted, marks the end of a full 
verse, Im Part I, it occurs no* infrequently; in fact, in the forty-three verses of the initial 
treatise on garlic, it is used regularly, the oaly exceptions being verses 29 and 35, In the 
subsequent portion it occurs very rarely; only in verses 51, 59, 60, 67, 70, 73, 79-88, 97, 38, 
100, 116, 128. In Parts If and III, also, it occurs very rarely, Thus, in Part 11, in verses 
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1, 2, ५ 20 149, 336 › after which it grows rather more frequent, on account, apparently, of 


the shortness of the formule: thus in verses 427, 444, 446, 459, 462 ete, In Part TET, it 
occurs only in verses 52 and 61, But as will be noticed presently, it is used occasionally 
also in conjunction with the ringlet, ५१ 

(6) The Comma—Another sign which is occasionally used to mark the end of a full 
verse is a comma, laid lengthwise, It exactly Tesembles the figure for the numeral one, and 
is, no doubt, identical with it. In Part व it is found at the end of verses 49 and 71: aed in 
Port [1 at the end of verses 9 45, 108, 130, 178, 372, 488, 619, 642, ete. In Part III it 
does not occur, In addition to marking the end of a full verse, it is also used occasionally 
in other ways. Thus, in Part 1, fol. 354-3 (p. 5), it marks the Prose notice bhavati ch-dtra, 
preceding the fiftieth verse, and in Part 17 fol. 29a (p, 70) it marks the prose notice tatra 
élékah, Again in Part IT, fol, 4b (p, 32), it separates the two parts of « colophon,“? Some- 
times, again, it marks merely a superfluous blank space; see below under Lacuna, p. xlii, 

(c) The Ringlet—The third sign which exceptionally marks the end of a full verse, 
is a ringlet with > central dot, or a ringlet containing a still smaller ringlet the circum. 
ference of which is studded inside with (usually) three dots. The former probably repre- 
sents the sacred chakra (dharma-chakra), or Wheel of th: Law, the latter, the sacred padma 
or White Lotus; and in the sequel these two signs will be referred to as the wheel and the 
lotus, The latter is found only in Part If, while the wheel is common to all three Parts, 
An example of the lotus, used as the mark of the end of a full verse, occurs in Part IT, 
fol, 2a! (ए. 28), and of the wheel, in fol, 1987 (p, 57), where they mark the end of verses 
39 and 639 respectively, As a rule, however, the lotus and wheel are used as the special 
marks to indicate the ond of a passage which is longer than a verse, such as a whole 
formula, or a whole chapter, or the whole of a subject, Accordingly they constitute the 
special marks of the colophen, which is marked of, afore as well os after, by them from the 
surrounding text, Thus we have two lotuses to mark the colophon of the first formula in 


(p. 54), and of a formula for boluses, in Part III, fol, 3b3-4 (p. 184). Sometimes the two 
sigas are combined; thus the sequence wheel, lotus is found with the colophon ‘ryéshavad in 
Part 11, fol. 6a' (p. 34), and the reversed sequence lotus, wheel, with the colophon divina- 
rasayana, ib, fol. 241 (p. 61). Also other Variations occur, such 25 placing one of the 
two signs between a couple of double strokes, as. in the trdila-chirna colophon in Part 11, 
fol, ३५१ (p, 30), or placing a double stroke after both signs, as in the médaka formula in 
Part [1], fol, 3b5- (p, 154}. Exceptional cases, however, are found in which the colophon 
is marked only by one sign, or by no sign at all) An example of the latter case is the 
paicha-gavya colophon in Part IT, fol, 56" (. 34), Examples of the former case are the 
colophons after verse 613, in Part Tl, fol. 19a? (p. 56), avd after verse 782, ib, fol, 24a% 
(p. 61), which are marked only by > lotus after them,%® 
The signs of the wheel and the lotus, however, are also cmployed to indieste the end of 
2 formula, or of a subject matter, whenever a colophon is dispensed with, Examples are, 
in Part I, the wheel in fol. 30 + 5819, where with verse 120 the subject of hair dyes closes 
, ® This colophon combines on paltalk it oa dele the chapter; end tee and two portions 
"न क ofa formula as welbas of the chapter; the two portions are 
= The eolophon verse 804, in part IT, fol, 24,10 (page 63) is no real exception, because jt is 


। after 
and [ried , on, ; 
tilsplaced, and should stand in. the preceding lind, The misplacement is marked by the two crow’s feet; 
see helow on Correction, p, xli, 
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In Part II we have the lotus, reinforced by the comma as well as the double stroke, after 
verse 10, in fol. lo®, to mark off the end of the introduction to the treatise. Similarly 
after verse 24 on fol, 185, we have the lotus by itself to mark the end of a series of short 
formule (verses 18-24), and after verse 390, on fol, 291, to mark the end of a single short 
(unnamed) formula (verses 38-39e), And after verse 737, on fol, 22b5, we have the wheel 
to mark the end of the long pippali-vardhaména formula (vv, 716-737). In Part III a disk 
ia frequently used in this way, to mark the end of a formula; especially in fol. 36, where it 
egccurs not less than seven times, in 11. 1, 2, 3, 5, 7,8, 9. 

Of particular interest is the circumstance that the lotus and wheel appear to be used, 
in Part IJ, also to indicate glosses, which the author of the Névanifaka himself seems to 
have added to the extracts from old authoritative works of which his own work is mainly 
composed, Thus on fol. 27a* (page 67) there is, after verse 879, the obvious gloss 
prachinikd pathd enclosed between two wheels (see note 418, on page 162). On fol. 330०-4, 
verse 1109 is enclosed between two wheels, and its purport suggests its being a gloss (see 
note 490 on page 1804}. In the similar case of verse 929, on fol. 286" (ए. 69), which the 
author had at first omitted to mark as a gloss, he (or rather a subsequent copyist) has 
afterwards, on revision, inserted the lotus mark between lines 2 and 3. The same practice 
is observed in Part II], which may be a work by the same author, on fol, 157, the 
lotus marks what appears to be a gloss; so also on fol. 391. It will be observed that both 

In Parts V-VII, the usage with regard to marks of interpunction is much the same 
as in Parts I-I1], But in addition we mect with three signs which exactly resemble our 
modern comma, semicolon, and full stop, The comma occurs, ¢.g,, in Part V, fols, 203, 354, 
503, twice even in a reversed position on fols. 3a! and 595 (see Table V, Traverse 3), in 
Part VI, fol. 2b4, and in Part VII, fol. 12%, But it is probable that the comma is really 
identical with the more usual lengthwise-comma (the numeral one), of which it is an exag- 
gerated cursive form. The semicolon, practically identical with the well-known sign of the 
visarga, occurs, ¢.g., in Part V, 1918. 6a! and 603, and in Part VII, fol 4a%, The full-stop, 
er single dot, is found, ¢, g., in Part V, fols, 2a%, 3a", 695, in Part VI, fols, 165, 3a', and in 
Part VII, fols, 24 and 264, As to the ordinary signs, the double stroke does not happen to 
eccur in Parts V and VII, in which the comma, cither erect or prone, regularly takes its 
place. In Part VI the double stroke is found ina slightly modified form, embellished with 
a hook to the left at the top of the first stroke, as in fol, 40°, or with a Kook to the left 
and right respectively at the top of the two strokes, as in fol. 46, The lengthwise-comma, 
or the numeral one, as already observed, is used regularly in Part V, ¢.g., in fols, 1.8, 
ga%, etc. So also in Part VI, दह~ in fols, 164 30°, and in Part VII, ¢g., in fol. 19४. 
Neither the wheel nor the lotus is found in any of Parts V-VITI, In their place Part V uses 
the spiral which is the conventional representation of the sacred jaikha, or conch shell, as in 
fol. 563, Once in fol, 3a", this spiral is accompanied by the lengthwise-comma. It will be 
observed that the same spiral appears also in the remark which is appended to Part III 
(Plate xxxviii, obv.), and which, ss has been previously (pp. xxi and xxxv) stated, was 
written by the scribes of Parts V-VII, 

In Part IV the usage with regard to interpunction isas follows. Tle double stroke 
ia not uncommon. In its plain form it occurs, ¢.g. in fols. 2a', 347 ; but it is often accomp- 
anied with the lengthwise-comma, or numeral one. as in fols, 203, 3a", 481, and oceasionally 
this comma is drawn across the double stroke, as in fols, 3a', 3a", Moreover in the case of 
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fol, 3a", the double stroke is hooked, just as in Part VI, fol. 40°. Once, fol. 2a‘, the crossing 
comma is found also with a single stroke, imitating the form of a regular cross, In equally 
frequent use, however, is the lengthwise-comma, or numeral one; it occurs, ¢.g., in fols, 30%, 
35!, 403, 50°, 56, ete. The spiral, in 3 rather imperfect form, and enclosed between = pair 
of double strokes occurs in fol, 155, to mark off the introduction to the treatise, The same 
spiral, in much better form, is used also for the benedictive és at the beginning of the 
treatise, in fol, 1b! (see Chapter II, p. xxii), | 

(2) Connection ;—see Table V, Traverse 4 for Parts I-IV. For the purpose of 
correcting an error in the text, when a leiter, or a word, had to be cancelled or altered or 
inserted, or when 9 misplacement had to be indicated, certain signs are used in the Hower 
Manuscript. In Parts I-III one of these signa consists of two, or more, minute strokes 
attached to the top of a letter ora word. Thus in Part I, fol, 363, the word which 
originally was written prdékté is altered to proktah, and this alteration is indicated by 











the final हं of line 10, which is written in faint ink, is cancelled because it is stperfiuons, 
being repeated at the beginning of line 11; so also on fol. 140 the superfluous final nd of 
madhund, On fol. 164* one of the duplicated cha of chandasa is cancelled: so also, on 
fol. 190° the vowel € of dridke, and on fol, 1903 the syllable १०. On fol. 2864, the 
misshapen final d of kkadéd has been cancelled, and replaced by a well-made d In all the 
above-mentioned cases the double stroke indicates cancelment, The following are examples 
af its indicating an insertion, In Part I, fol. 4५५ the original writing bad only mé nw, 
which is false for mé érinu, The omitted syllable dri is inserted, in very faint ink, between 
॥1. 9 and 10, and the place of insertion, between mé and एष, is indicated by twa minnte 
strokes placed above those two syllables, 5110119 ly in Part II, fol. lZe4, a double stroke 
indicates the omission of the syllable va, which is inserted, just below, between Il. + and 5. 
But there exist also numerous cases, in which these corrective double strokes are applied for 
bo sppsrent reason. They all occur in Part II. Thus we find them attached to इतं of yoga 
on fol. 667, to the visarga of syuh on fol. 10a, to Ud of bhallétaka on fol. 1099, to ré of 
résnauh on fol, 1153, to Au of bakusé on fol. 126", to cha of chatur on fol. 1564, and to jma 
of aimari on fol. 3105, On fol. 55* even the whole word छन isthus marked. In all 
these cases, the existing text is correct (see note 45 on p, 33, and note 87 on p. 93). They 
are 90 numerous that they cannot be attributed to inadvertence on the part of the seribe, 
He must have had some reason for attaching the mark; but what it can have been is not 
intelligible, unless it be that he wished thus to indicate the correction of something (an 
error, or a /acuna, or the like) in the original from which he was copying, 

Another sign. found in Part Il, is a cross, On fol, 15a1! it indicates the Omission of a 
passage which is supplied in the bottom margin, Its use on fol, 2a?, where it appears to be 
duplicated, is not intelligible, | 

A third sign, found also in Part II, is the so-called héka-pad 
resembles the mathematical sign of the “root? It may be 
indicates the omission of 8 portion of the mark of the colophon, viz,, lotus plus double 
stroke, The omission is supplied in the margin below ele oe ath Sails ei 


peda, or crow's foot, It 
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We have the same crow's foot on the margin of fol. 13b, where it refers to the cancelled 
numeral four. On fol, 246, it occurs in duplicate, at the end of line 10, apparently to 
indicate the misplacement of the preceding colophon, which should stand on line 9. It will 
be observed that there are twenty-four formule for the preparation of various kinds of gruel 
(vv. 785-802). To these is appended a charm for insuring long life (4yus) in vv. 803-4, 
and after it comes the colophon Bhélé yavéyé, This colophon indicates that the verses 
preceding it are composed by Bhela (or Bheda). Aaa fact, the charm (vv. 803-4) is found 
in the existing unique Tanjore Manuscript of the Bheda Samhita (see note 376, p. 154), in 
the seventh chapter of its Sutra Sthana which deals with indriyépakramaniya, that is, with 
general rules for the preservation of bedily and mental health, But the formule for the 
gruels (vv, 785-802) cannot te traced in it owing to its mutilated condition, Seeing, 








however that formule, practically identical, are found in the Charaka Sahhita, in the second 
chapter of its Siitra Sthane, it may rightly be assumed that the missing formule would be 
found in the second chapler of the Satri Sthina of the Bhéda Savihité, if the text of the 
latter were intact.™' It is further to be observed that the charm has no particular connection 
with the gruels, It and they are mentioned in two different and quite unconnected chapters 
of the Sasihitd, and the charm may be used with any kind of treatment in order to render the 
latter effective for long life, while the gruels of Bheda are specifically referred to in the 
celophon. One naturally expects, therefore, to find the colophon, not after the charm, but 
immediately after the gruels, that is, after verse 802. If it is replaced in its proper place: 
in 1. 9 of fol. 24, it will be secon that it comes to stand between two wheels (see Fig. 18)» 
And in fact, the existing Fig, 18. 

misplacement of the colo- wnm On ny zp g: 7 > | arg ५ | 

phon appears to be in- ध mr + ~ | + + OS 
dicated by the scribe, or ,, a = . ग ¥ 33 1 0 (~...) : 
his reviser, He placed 1 tested : 

two crows’ feet, together | A corrective marginal note, 

with the numerals ‡ (one above the other) on the margin against the wheel mark of the 
colophon. The figure 2 would refer to the second chapter of the Siitra Sthina which 
contains the formule for the gruels, while the figure 7 would indicate the seventh chapter 
of that Sthana as the source of the charm; and the reviser's object in thus identifying the 
two different sources of the gruels and charm would be to indicate that the colophon which 
speaks of the gruels (yaragi) of Bheda really belongs to the verses 785-802 which contain 
the formule for those gruels, 

Exceptionally the correction of a letter is made in the text itself. Thus, in Part I, 
fol, 2a" the second letter = of durjjara is written across the letter ॐ of the original reading 
durjjaya; see note 10 on p. 12. 

In Parts V-VII only one of the above-mentioned signs, viz., the cross, is found, It 
occurs twice in Part ए, fol, 5a*, where it.marks the omission of the syllable na, supplied 
below, between lines 2 and 3; and ibid, fol, 683, where it marks the insertion of the syllable 
té, written on the margin, below the cross, Otherwise corrections are not marked by any 
sign, For crample, in Part VI, fol. 3०१, the omission of the syllable na of wpananda. which 
is supplied below, between lines 4 and 5, is not marked by any sign; neither is the inter- 
linear supply of #, ibid, fol. 5a. Similarly the supply of the syllable kta, on the margin of 
fol. 3a, in Part VI, ig not marked, The meaning of this syllable is quite unintelligible; for 
the suggestion made, in note 18, ए. 224, is not tenable, Possibly it may seally be the badly 
drawn and hence cancelled, numeral three ; though this explanation, too, is not satisfactory, 
Occasionally blundered readings are defaced: as in Part VIL, fols, 26" and 366, and in 
Part VII, fol. 12%, ५ > 
1 See also Jowrmat, Royal Asiatia Society, 1909, pp. 869-70 ; 





and i}, 1910, ए. 830, 
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In Part IV, fol, 3a, the interlinear insertion of the phrase na sauiéaya, which was made 
by the scribe of Parts V-VIJ, appears to be marked Hy 2 double stroke in 8 slanting position 
in line 4, But the interlinear insertions of the syllables pi on fol 44% and bha on fol. 5a* 
are not marked by any sign. On fol, 56%, the correction of fri to tri is made in the text 
itself, The favourite method, however, of correcting blandered letters is to deface them, as 
on fols, 307, 30°, 564, where false numerals are defaced. Sec, also fols, 4a7 and 585. ein 

3, Lacuna;—see Table V, Traverse 5, for Parts I and IJ, The existence of > facu 
is indicated in the Bower Manuscript by means of dots, The number of these dots is equal 
to the number of the missing syllables, when the latter is very small, Thus in Part I, 
fol. 2b4, there are three dots to indicate the absence of three syllables, which the scribe was 
unable to read in his original, but which can now be identified as paicha cha from the Bhéda 
Sauhitd, the source of the Névanitaka (see Journal, Royal Asiatic Society for 1909, p. 858) ; 
also below, Chapter VI, p. lvii, Similarly, ibid,, fol. 76+, there are two dots to indicate the 
absence of the two syllables para (see note 61, p. 36). Also ibid, fol. 4b", there are two 
dots indicative of the loss of two syllables, the identity of which, however, for the present, 
is unknown (sec note 38, p. 32). The case is slightly different with Part 1, fol, 3b7, Here 
we have a blank space, partly filled with four dots and enclosed between those double strokes 
which are the usual mark of the end of a full verse (see ante, p, xxxvii), Here the dots 
indicate the loss of an indefinite portion of the text in the original manuscript, from which 
the scribe prepared the existing copy of the treatise, 

Dots, however, serve to indicate not only a lacuna in its proper sense, i... gap in the 
text, but also such gaps, or blank spaces, in the inscribed surface of the leaf as are due, not 
to the loss of any portion of tle text, but to defects of the birch-bark, or to other causes, 
(See Chapter 11 pp. xviii, अ). Thus wo have three dots at the end of the first line of fol. 7b in 
Part II, to show that nothing of the text is missing, but that the surface of the birch-bark 
was not good enough to be written on, , The single dot on the third line of the same page 
serves the same purpose; so alzo the two single dots on the tenth line of fol. 56, though here 
their presence is not due to badness of the surface of the bark, but probably to a real 
lacuna, which the scribe could only partially fill up with the word chitraka, for which reason 
he put dots into the superfluous blank spaces on either side of that word, 

Besides dots, also the lengthwise-comma, or numeral one, is frequently used to mark > 
superfluous blank space. Thus in Part 1, fol, 1b, Part II, fols, 4०२१, 7०12, 28०, 8६२, 119, 
258१3, 29811, 31919, 31015 %", ete, In Port II, at the beginning of the fourth line of 
fol, 15, the comma indicates a blank space doe to the conjunct letter above it, 

Finally 9 more or less lengthy serpentine line is used for the same purpose af indicat- 
ing a superfluous blank space, It occurs, ¢.g., in Part II, fols, 6a'-",g6', 1 4a!, 

(iii) AsaarviaTion, 

The practice of abbreviating « word is found only in Part IJ, and only in application to 
the two words aléka and pada, when they ore connected with numbers expressed by figures 
The word déke serves as the name of any kind of verse, not of the technically called dléka 
only; and péda is the name of > quarter verse, The two names often occur in the colophon 
of formule, to indicate the number of verses, or parts of verses, of which they consist. 
When so used, they are usually abbreviated to #6 and p4 respectively, Thus we have 516 2 on 
fol, 32% (p. 29), and #6 11 22 1 on fol, 54 (p. 32), etc. Twice, however. iléka is written in 
full, ciz, [515 14 on fol, 1865 (p. 55), and 554 5 on fol, 1983 (p, 57), As part of the text, 
ef course, it is always written in full; thos in verse 498, on fol, 156%, we have ardha-Wika- 
somapanah, and in the prose note introducing verse 947, on fol, 29a, we find éatra Haka, 

(iv) Scnimat Ennons, 

Lapses in writing occur not infrequently in the Bower manuscript, In Parts V and 

VII, which are written with evident carelessness, they are particularly numerous. In a 
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comparatively small number of cases they have been corrected by tome revising hand, and 
same of these corrected errors have been already referred to in the Section on Correction 
(ए. xl), and others will be referred to below in the Section on Revision (p. xliv), T 
subjoined list refers only to uncorrected errors, and comprises only selected examples. For 
many others the footnotes to the transcribed texts may be consulted. 

The most frequent error consists in 9 miswritten letter or syllable. Thus in Pari I 
fol. 163 (p. 1) guna is written for gana; fol. 3a (p. 4) Sudrutaigramanah probably for 
Sujrutaikamanah (१,८, Susrata ¢hamanal); fol, 365 (p. 5) prathamanéshu for pradhamanéshu 
etc. In Part II, fol, 264 (p, 28), phalani for, palani; fol, 66% (p, 35), arpane for armas 
(possibly only 3 badly written m); fol. 246° (p, 63), madhyagad for mavyagdd ; fol, 29904 
(p. 71) foye for fogam, etc Part IV, fol, 2a° (p, 193), ntshpala for nishphala ; fol, 3° 
(p. 194) sahaycs for sahayais, etc, In Part V, fol, ३० (p, 205) saicha for pegeha; fol. 30° 
p. 205) upaslitaa for upasthitam; fol. 495 (p. 206), puvea for pureva, etc, In Part VI, fol. 
242 (p, 223), suland for ६११११, etc. In Part VII, fol. 2a° (p. 237), Avitayau for (11696, ete, 

Or, a letter or syllable is misplaced. Thus in Part 1, fol. 465 (p. 7), savakara for 
savaraka, fol, 5a (p. 8), pilpavi for piplum, In Part II fol, 105" (p. 41), Aréichanadani for 
krifichadanani, In Part V, fol, 565 (p, 207) क्वाय sarana for isvara-saratan, In Part I] 
fol, 246" 9 whole colophon is misplaced (see ante, p, xli) 

Or a letter or syllable is omitted. Thus in Part I, fol. 25° (p. 3). prayujan for 
prayunjen ; fol, 3a' (p. 4), munir for munibhir, In Part IJ, fol, 14° (9. 26) chatum for 
chaturdaiam ; fol, 1004 (p. 41) gundanaa for gundranam ; fol. 19a™ (p. 57), jivant for 
jivaniyéni, In Part IV, fol. Za! (p. 192), feta for satatam, In Part V, fol. 26? (p. 204), 
cichéhi for vichintéhi; fol. 405, samuathifa for samupasthifa, In Part VI, fol. 36° (p, 224), 
ugddhipena kaléna for uragddiipa-kaléna ; fol. 4a°, (p, 225), Afayé for muktage, etc, 
Occasionally even a half-verse, or 3 whole verse, or a whoie clause, is missed out; see note 
244, p. 126, note 459, p. 171, and note 2, p. 226. 

Or, a superfluous letter or syllable is inserted. Thus, in Part I, fol. 16° (p. 1), °Gtkahit® 
for २६८०१1०. In Part II, fol. 467 (p. 32), आठ nama for namna ; fol, 246" (p. 63), ma at the 
beginning of the line. In Part IV, fol 155 (p. 192), balamamantarawi for balamantarain 
In Part V, fol. la? (p. 203), fatahstéshaw for fatastéshaw ; and exactly the same superfluous 
visarga in Part VI, fol. la? (p. 222), daharah starweah for daharastarunah, A superfluous 
anusvara 15 rather common : ¢.g,, in Part I, fol. 16° (p. 1), jealasimti for jealanti; Part ITI, 
fol, 3० (p. 193), #riareaninti : Part [V, fol. 3a% (p. 194), कनात 114 ; Part ए, fol, 1a" (0. 203), 
mainusha; Part VI, fol. 15 (p, 222), daritini; fol, 27 (p. 223), aréchakayi, m for 
arochakam ; in this case there is 4 superfluous comma in addition to the superfluous anwsrdre, 
Once there occur also two superfluous verses, see note 114, p. 98. 

Occasionally there occur entirely wrong words, such as pushfe for pakti in Part I, 
fol. 323 (p. 4); sa-patran for sa-pushpan, in Part 11, fol. 226° (p. 59); dvitiya for tritiya, in 
Part IV, fol. 5a’-? (p. 195): and 243 for 343, in Part +, fol. 375 (p. 205). But the 
responsibility for these errors possibly lies rather with the original writers of the treatises 
than with the scribes who copied them in the Bower Manuscript, Still such grossly 
blundered readings, as Kaéyeshasné in Part I, fol. 3a7 (p. 4), and chashkashu in Part V, 
fol, 2a* (p. 204), are probably to be [तव्‌ to the cliarge Sf the scribes, who may not have 
been able, or careful enough, to read correctly their original, They are certainly responsible 
for such curiosities as those referred to in note 32, p. 3, and note 77, p. 7. 

In this connection « brief reference may be made to certain defects due to the inferior 
quality of the birch-bark on which the scribes wrote rather than to the scribes themselves, 
To this category belong half-formed letters, such as may be seen, ¢.g, in Part 11, fols, 7a’, 
1804, 2207, and in Part V, fol. 254 (see note 21, p. 193); and want of evenness or con- 
tinaity, in the lines of writing, as, e.g. in Part II, fol, 11a, lines 5 ff, 
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(४) Revistox, 

When the Bower Manuscript was exhibited for the first time in Caleutia in November 
1890, it was stated (Proceedings, As, Soc. Beng, p, 223, Journal, As, Soc. Beng., 1891, 
Vol, LX, p, 137) that “the writing was entirely in black ink,” So it no doubt appears at 
first sight; but on closer examination letters and syllables are met with occasionally, which 
are written in a very light, or faint, ink, The significance of these light-inked letters, 
namely, that they indicate corrections, is disclosed by such cases as the following. In 
Part I, fol. 46°, the original writing in black ink was me tu which ig false for mé ir iy, 
Here the omitted syllable éri is inserted below, in the interlinear space, in almost invisible 
light ink, and the proper place of insertion between mé and १ is marked by two minute 
strokes, also in light ink, above those two syllables. Again, ibid, fol. 3b®, the original 
black-ink writing was prokté so, and this is, as it should be, corrected into préktah aa, by 
inserting a wisarga and cancelling the top-strokes of the vowel 6 by two minute strokes, all 
in light ink: Similarly, ibid., fol. 367, an originally omitted visarga is inserted in ajarah 
But not infrequently corrections are found made also in black ink. Thus, in Part I, fol. 45+, 
we have the original reading sa-mustdm, which is adjectively made to qualify the preceding 
noun triphalim, corrected into sa-mustam, which, just as the f ollowing se-jarkkarax& (derived 
from sa and jarkkard), now qualifies the succeeding noun dichydtanam, Here both, the 
original as well as the correction, are in black ink. Again, thid, fol, 5a", (p. 7), the 
original blundered reading muvvd is corrected to mired, both in black ink, though another 
error is left uncorrected ; for the fully correct reading should be méirrea, Ibidem, fol. 46%, 
there is another instructive example, The original reading pralépaih is corrected to 
prolépa, both again in black ink. As a matter of fact, the noun pralépe refers to both, the 
preceding instrumental plural ardha-riipaih and the succeeding nominative singular 11. , 
अथव, and may grammatically be made to agree with cither. This correction, ns well as 
the correction of sa-mustam jn black, and of préktaA in light ink, shows that the revisers, 
whoever they were, were familiar with the technicalities of the Sanskrit language, Equally 
instructive is an example tbid,, fol, 50५, Here we have the word laranapétair entirely in 
black ink with the exception of the syllable né which is in light ink, It would seem that the 
‘original writer in black had left a gap for that syllable, which for some reason he had 
omitted to write, and that a subsequent reader of the treatise supplied the missing syllable 
sd in light ink. The fact that the original writer should have failed to recognize the com- 
pound word lavay-dpétair, and to supply such an obvious complement of the word lavavya, 
compounded with peta, seems to suggest that he must have been a rather illiterate person,— 
a conclusion which the occurrence of the numerous other errors (see Section iv, p, xlii) in 
the original writing tends to confirm, <A forther instructive example occurs in Part II, on 
fol. 70. Here the last word of the tenth line appears to have been originally dapayé in 
black ink, To this the reviser added in light ink the terminal ¢ (dépayét) 72 and after it, 
the vowel €, 35 if to commence a fresh verse. Then noticing his mistake—for as a matter 
of fact the vowel ¢ which commences the new verse docs stand at the beginning of the 
eleventh line—he cancelled the superfluous € by two minute double-strokes, 

The foregoing remarks nre concerned, in the main, with Parts I-III of the Bower Manu- 
script, The general conclusion suggested by the observed facts is that those Parts were 
originally written in the usual black Indian ink by 9 somewhat illiterate writer, and that 
some of his numerous errors were afterwards corrected by a more intelligent user of the 
manuscript at different times, sometimes in black ink, at other times, when for some reason 
good black ink was no! at hand, in d'lnted ink, 

rl ™ Both forms dapay! and dipayét, are correct; only the former js Prikrit, while the latter is 
Sanskrit,—another indication that the reviser was a perton familiar with Sanskrit 
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